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OEISTVS GRAAT-:. 

Fni u years !—and did-^t tliou stay above 
The ground, wliicb hides tboo now, but fonr r* 
And all that life, and all that love, 

AVerc crowded, Geisl ! into no more ? 

Only four years those winning ways, 

Which make me for thy in’cscnce yearn, 
Call’d us to pci tliec or to ])raisp, 

J)car little friend at every turn ? 

Th.it loving heart, that j)at|ent soul, 

Ifiul they irid<‘(;d no longer span, 

To run their eourise, and reach tlie'r goal, 

And read their homily to man ? 

'I'jiat. liquid, melancholy eye. 

From whose pathetic, .soul-fed spring.. 

Seem’d surging the A'^irgilian cry,' 

The sense of tears in mortal things— 

Tliat steadfast, mournful strain, coiiooleil 
IJy S2>irit8 gloriously guy, 

And tenijicr of heroic mould— 

Whiit, was four years their u'hole short da} 

^(1) liieft.iitc ruti,.< ' 

1) 


VOT,. \X1\. N.S. 



geist’s geave. 


Yes, only four!—und not the course 
Of all llie centuries yet to come, 

And not the infinite resource 
Of Nalui’e, with her counllesK sum 

Of figures, Avitlx h('r fulness vast. 

()f now creation evermore, 

Cim ever xjuite repeat tho pa.'^t, 

Or just thy little self lyslorc. 

Stern law of every mortal lot! 

Wliicli man, proiul man, Hjids hard to besir, 
Anti huilds himself T know not what 
Of ‘“Ccond life I know not uhere. 

Ihit thou, Avlien struck thine hour to go. 

On us, A>lio stood despondent by, 

A meek last glajR'o of love didst throw. 
And humhlv’lav thee doAvn to die. 

*• 4 . 

Vet would ue kee[) thee in oiirhcuif— 

Vi oiiJd fix our i'avomile on the scene, 

A'or let thee utterly depart 
And be a.s if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there ri'^e tho'se iine-i of ver^i' 
ftn lips that j-arely ibim them now; 

AVhile to each other .\e rehc.irse : 

jS'/fi// I'ai/s, hKi/i iirfs, .tah /ofy/.s Jnnl-st. l/tnu ! 

-^1 voice thy bi’oad broAVXi paws again. 
We l)id thee to thy vacant chair, 

\Ve gnet thee by tho Aviudow-paiu', 

We lieav lliy scufllo on th<‘ stair; 

^\’e sec the tlaps of thy largo ear.s 
(Juick raised to ask which way we go; 
Crossing tlie frozen lake, appears 
Thv .small black figure on the snow! 
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Noi’ to US only art thou dear 

AA’'h(j mourn theo In thine English Loini!: 

Thou hast thiny absent muster’s tear, 

DroiJt by the far Australian foam. 

Thy memory lasts both here and there, 

And thou shalt live as long as wo. 

And after that—thou dost not care 1 
Tu us was all the world to thee. 

Yet, fondly zealous for thy fiime, 

Mven to a date beyond our own 
\Ye strive to carry down thy name, 

Jiy mounded turf, and graven stone. 

Wo lay lliec, close within our reach, 

Ifero, where the grass is smooth and tvarn, 

IJetueeii tlie holly and th(' beech, 

AVlu'rc oft we watch’d thy eoucliaiit funn, 

Aslec]), yet leinling half an ear 
To (l■a^clIyl■s on the J’ortsmoiiLh road— 

There choose we thee, U gnaivILiii doir, 

.Mark’d with a stone, thy kr-t abode’ 

Then '^ome, wlie ihruiigli this gaideii 
When we too, like thyself, are il.iy, 

Slndl see thy grave upon the grass, 
iViid .stop before the wloiie, and s ly : — 

P(oiiJ( II ho lirnl hnuj itijo 

Ihd III/ l/it's ufoh', d iiifciid 

T'l iiifi/ifd'oi'j'ltltdY fiiiH’s to hitoir 

U/u ihri'hli-hoUllll, Ollif, Ihi'li’ llt/lc /)'ir,id, 

3Ivrnii,\\ AiiNiiM'. 


V 





POLITICAL INTEGRATION. 


I*onnL-\i. intco;ration is in some cases furUiorecl, and in other 
ciifics hindered, liy conditions, cxtoruiil and internal. There are the 
eliaraclcrs of the environment, and tlicre are Iho characters of 
the men conipnsiin; the Roclety. We will glance at them in 
this ordi i. 

How political integration is prevented by an inelcniency of 
climate, or an infertility of soil, Avhich koe2)S down i)opulatjon, 
has been already shown.^ To the instances before named may be 
added that of the >Scininoles, of wlioni Schooleraft says, “being 
so thinly scattered over a barren desert, tliey seldom assemble to 
take black drink, or delibtiralo on public matters;” and, again, 
that of eorlaiu Snake Indians, of whom he says, “ llie paucity of 
game in this region is, 1 ha\o little floiibt, Ibe eauso of the abmist 
entire absence of social organization.” We saw, loo, that great 
nnifonnity of surface, of mineral products, of flora, of fauna, aro 
irapcdimeuls; and that on the si)ccial characters of the tloia and 
fauna, as containing species favourable or unfavourahlo to human 
welfare, in part dojjonds the individual pro-sporily reijuirod for 
social growth. It was also iiointcd out that sti-aeture of llio hahiiaf, 
as facilitating or iinjicding communication, aud as rendering osea2)e 
easy or hard, has much to do with the size of the soeial aggregate 
formed. To tlic illustrations heforo given, showing that mountain- 
haunting peoples, and i)eoples living in de'serts and marshe.'i, arc 
dLihcult. to consolidate, while peoidcs penned in by barriiu’s are 
consolidated Avilh facility," I may hero add (wo .signitieaut otk’s not 
yet noticed. Ono oecur.s in tlio Polynesian islands—Tahiti, 
If'iwaii, Tonga, Samoa, and the rest—wh(!re, rcstraiaed witliiu 
limits by surrounding seas, ihe inhabitants havo become united 
more or ]c.ss closcl}’’ into aggregates of eoiisiderahlc sizes. The 
other is furnished by ancient Peru, where, before the time of 
the Incas, .‘■•(■mi civilized communities had been formed in vallejs 
se])arated from each other “on the coast, l)y liot and almost, in.pa.^s- 
ahlc de.scrts, and in the interior by lofty mountains, or cold and 
trackless And to the implied inability of these peoples to 

escape governmental coercion, thnsindicated by Squicr as a factor in 
their civilization, is ascribed, by tho ancient Spani.sh writer Cu'za, the 
dilfercnco between (hem and the neighbouring Indians of Popoyan, 
who could retreat, “ whenever attacked, to other fertile j-egions.” 
JIow, conversely, within the area occupied, tho massing of men 
together is furthered by case of internal communication, is suffi¬ 
ciently ipanifest. Tho importance of it is implied by tho remark of 
(I) of Sociology, 11—21. (2) Iljid. { 17. 
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Grant concerning Equatorial Africa, that "no juri’Mliclion ox^endtj 
over a district which cannot be crossed in three or lour days.” And 
such facts, iniplying that political integration may increase as the 
means of going from place to place boconio better, i-cmiud us how, 
from Homan times dowiiwur<ls, tho formation of roads lins mide 
larger .social aggregates possible. 

I'lvidcnco tliat a certain tj'pc of physique is requisite has been 
elsewhere given.' Wo saw that the races whieh haveprovcil capable 
of e\ol\ing large sotjiotics, have been races previously subject, fur 
lojig periods, to conditions foslen'ng vigour of constitution. I will 
lu're add ojily that tho constitutional energy needed for continuous 
labour, without whieh there cannot be civili/cd life and the massing 
of ine7i that ucconipanie,s it, is an energy not to be (juickly acquired 
wilder any conditions or through any discipline ; but to bo acquired 
oiilv bv inberitod modifications slowly accumulated. Good evidmieo 
that in lower type.-> of men there i.s a physical incapacity- for con- 
linuoiKS labour, is supplied by the results of tho Jesuit government 
over the Paraguay Indians. These Indians were reduccfl to indus¬ 
trial habits, and to an orderly life wliicb was thought by many writers 
adinirablo; but tbeie eventually resulted tlie'iiital evil that they be¬ 
came infertile. Not impndnibly, the infertility habitually observed in 
savage races that luao been led into clviliml habits, is eoiisequeiit on 
taxing the physique to a degree greater than it is constituted to bear. 

Gerlafn moral traits which favour, and otlier.s uliich hinder, the 
union of men into lai’ge groups, were pointed out when treating 


01* Tlio I’riiriitive Alan—Emotional ” " Here 1 will re-illusf rate 


‘^uch of (hc'.e a.s concern the /itnes-s or uiititncss of the type for sub¬ 
ordination. “Tho Abors, as they themselves say, are like tigers, 
two cannot dwell in one den,” writes Sir. T)alton ; and "their 
houses are seattei’od singly, or in groups of two and three.*’ Con¬ 
versely, some of the Afiicuii races not only yield when cocrccd, but 
admire one who coerces tliem; instance the Ganiaras, who, as 
Gallon says, "court slavery” and "follow' a master as sjianiels 
would.” The like is alleged of oflici* South Africans. < )ne of them 
said to a gentleman known to me—“ You’re a pretty fellow' to be a 
master ; I’ve been with you two years and you’ve never beaten me 
once.” Obviously the disposition.s thus strongly contrasted, are 
dispositions on which the impossibility or possibility of political 
integration largely depends. There must bo added, as also in¬ 
ti ueutial, the presence or the absence of the nomadic instinct. 
Varieties of men in whom wandering habits Lave been unchecked 
during countless generations of hunting life and pastoral life, 
show' us that even when forced ijito agricultural life, their 
tendency to move about greatly hinders aggregation. It is thus 
among tho hill-tribes of India, "'riic Ivookies are naturally a 


(1) Tn»cij)!e» of Sociology, § 16. (2) ll>id. rurt 1. chap. vi. 
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migratory race, never occupying tho same place for more than two 
or, at tlio utmost, three years;" and the like holds of tho Mishmees, 
who "never name their villages:” the existence of them being 
too transitory. In some races this migratory instinct survives and 
shows its effects, even after tho formation of ijopulous towns. 
"Writijig of the Biicluissins in 1812, llurcholl says that Litakun, 
containing 15,000 inlmbitanls, had been twice removed during 
a period of ten years. Clearly, peoples so little attached to tin*, 
localities they were born in, arc not so easily united into largo 
^ocielic,s as peoples who love their early homes. 

Coucerjiing the intelle,ctiiul traits w’hieh aid or impede tho cohe- 
‘•Ion of men into masses 1 may supplement what was said when 
delineating “The Primitive Man—Intolloctual,"^ by twocorollario.s 
of much significance. KSocial life being co-operative life, pnssupposcs 
iiot only an emotional nature fitted for co-operation, but also such 
intelligence as perceives tho benefits of co-operation, and can so 
regulate actions as to effect it. Tho unrefiectivoncss, thes deficient 
consciousness of causation, and the utter luck of constructive imagi¬ 
nation, shown by tho uncivilized, hinder co-operation to a degree 
(HfRcnlt to believe until proof is seen. Rveu tho semi-civilized 
exhibit in simple matters an absence of concert which is 

astonishing.^ Implying, as this inaptitude docs, that co-oporatioii 
can at first be olfeetive only w'hero tborc is obedience to peremptory 
command, it follows that there must bo not only an emotional 
nature Avhich produces subordination, but also an iiilellectual nature 
Avhich produces failh in a commander. That credulity which 
leads to {jwo of tho capable man, as a possessor of supernatural 
jAower, and Avhioh afterwards, causing dread of his ghost, prompts 
1‘ulfiimcnt of his remembered injunctions—that credulily Avhich 
initialcs the religious control of a deified chief, re-inforcing tho 
control of his divine dcseciidaut, is a credulity which cannot 
he dispensed with during early stages of integration. (Scepticism 
is fatal while tho character, moral and intellectual, is such as to 
necessitate compulsory co-operation. 

Political integration, then, hindered in many regions by cnviroii- 

(l) Pniiiiplci of Siiiiiintj)/, Tiirt 1. uhaj). \.i. 

Tlio l(clia\iour < f .-Vral) lioalnicn on tho Nile dispinys thio inability to oo-opmato 
ill simple matters in .i striking nay. When jointly hauL'ng at a rope, and bcginnmg, 
.13 they do, lo chant, the inforcnco our draws is that they pull in time with their words. 
(Ja ohsoriing, however, it turns out that their illorts nro not combined at given inlerials, 
but nro put forth without any unity of ihythm. Similarly, when using thoir poles to 
push the dahahoiah off a sand-hank, tho succession of grunts they sovorally make, is so 
rapid that it is manifestly impossible fur thorn to givo those effectual oomhined pushes 
which imply appreciable intervals of preparation. Ktill more striking is the want of 
concert shown by the hundred or more Nubians and Arabs employed to drag tho 
vessel up the rapids. There are shoutings, gostioukUons, divided actions, utter con¬ 
fusion ; BO that only by accident does it at length happen that n sufficient number of 
efforts ore put forth at the same moment. x\a was said to me by our Arab dragoman, 
a travelled man,—“ Ten Englishmen or Frenchmen would do the thing at once.” 
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iug conditions, has, in many races of mankind, been iirovontcd from 
advancing far by iinfitnossos of nature—^i)by3ical, moral, and intol* 
lectuJil. 

Besides certain fitnesses of nature in the united individual'., 
social union requires a considerable likeness of kind in their 
nuliires. At tlie outset tho likeness of kind is insured by greater 
or less kinship in blood, lividcnce of this meets us evoiywhero 
among tho uncivili/cd. Of the Bushmen, Lielitonsteiu sfiys, 
“ I'amilics alone form associations in single small hordes ;—sexual 
feelings, the iiihlinctive love to children, or tho enstoraavy atlaeli- 
Tiicnt among relations, arc tho only ties that keep them in any sort 
of njiion." Again, “the Rock \^;ddulis arc dividetl into small 
clans or families associated for relationship, who agree in partition¬ 
ing tho forest among themselves for liimling grounds, &c,'' Ami 
this rise of the society out of tho family, seen in these least organized 
groups, rc-appears in the considerably organized groups of more 
advanced savages. Instance tho !Now Zealanders, of Avliom we read 
that “ eiglitcen historical nations occupy the country, each being sub¬ 
divided into many tribes, originally families, as the prefix Ngati, 
signifying offspring (equivalent to O or JJac) obviously indicates.” 
This conuoxioii between blood relationship and social union is well 
shown by Humboldt’s remarks concerning Suiitb American Indians. 
‘SSaviiges,” be says, “know only tlieir own family, and a li'ibe 
appears to them but a more numerous as-^eniblag-e of rolalinnu.” 
WJieii Indians who inhabit the missions see tlio^e of tho fore I, who 
are unknown to them, they say—“'I'liey are no doubt my relotioJis ; 

I understand them when they speak to me,” But IIiom' very 
savages dete.st all who are not of tlioir family or their l.ribe: “ they 
know the duties of family ties and of relationship, but not those of 
humanity.” 

WJieii treating of the domestic relations, reasons were given for 
concluding that social stability inercj.sos a^ kijislu^js become more 
dftinite and extended; since dovelopnicut of kinships, nhile 
insuring the likeness of nature which furtlicis co-operation, involve', 
tho .strengthening and multiplication of lho.se family bonds which 
check disruption. Where promiscuity is prevalent, or where mui- 
riagos nro tcraj)orary, tho known relationships arc relatively few 
and not close; and there is little more social cohesion than results 
from belonging to tho same typo of man. Polyandry, cspeeisilly 
of the higher kind, produces relationships of some definiteness, 
which admit of being traced further: so serving bolter to tie the 
social group together. And a greater advance in tho nearness 
and the number of family connoxions results from ])olygyny. 
But, as was shown, it is from monogamy that tlierc arise iiimily 
connexions which are at once tho most definite and the most wide- 
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spreading in their ramifications; and out of monogamiu families arc 
developed the largest and most coherent societies. In two allied, yet 
distinguishahlo, ways, does monogamy favour social solidarity. 

Unlike the children of the polyundrous family, who arc some¬ 
thing less than half-brothers and sisters (soe § 300, note), and unlike 
the children of the polygamous family, most of whom are only half- 
brothers and sisters, the children of the monogamous family arc, in 
the great majority of cases, all of tho same blood on both sides. 
Being thus themselves more closely related, it follows that their 
clusters of children arc more closely related ; and where, as happens 
in early stages, these clusters of children when grown up continue 
to form a community, and labour together, they are united alike by 
their kinships and by their industrial interests. Though with tho 
growth of a family group into u gens which spreads, the industrial 
interests divide, yet those kinships prevent the divisions from 
becoming as marked as they would otherwise become. And, simi¬ 
larly, when the gens, in course of time, develops into tho tribe. 
Nor is this all. If local' ircumstances bring together several such 
tribes, which arc still allied in blood, though more rcmotelj', it 
results that when, seated side by side, they are gradually fused, 
partly by interspersion and partly by intermarriage, the compound 
society formed, united by numerous and complicated links of kin¬ 
ship, ns well as by political interests, is more strongly bound 
together than it w'ould otherwise be. Dominant ancient societies 
illustrate this truth. Says Grote—“ All that wo hear of tho most 
ancient Athenian laws is based upon the gentile and phratric 
divisions, which are treated throughout as extensions of the family.” 
Similarly, according to Mommsen, on the “Roman honseliold Wiis 
based tho Roman State, both as respected its constituent elements 
and its form. Tho community of the Roman people arose out of 
the junction (in whatever way brought about) of such ancient 
clanships as the Romilii, Voltinii, Fabii, &c.” And Sir Henry 
Maine has shown in detail the ways in which the simple family 
passes into the house community, and eventually tho village 
community. Though, in prescnco of the evidence furnished by 
races having irregular stxual relations, wo cannot uUege that 
sameness of blood is the primary reason for political co-operatio 4 — 
though in numerous tribes which have not risen into the pastoral 
slate, there is combination for offence and dofonce among thoso 
whoso names are recognized marks of different bloods; yet where 
there has been established descent through mules, and especially 
whore monogamy prevails, sameness of blood becomes largely, if 
not mainly, influential in determining political co-operation. And 
this truth, under one of its aspects, is the truth ubovo enunciated, 
that combined action, requiring a certain likeness of nature among 
thoso who carry it on, is, in early stages, most successful among 
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those who, being descendants of the samo anoostors, have the greatest 
likeness. 

An all-important though less direct effect of blood-relationship, 
and especially that more definite blood-rolutiouship which arises 
from monogamio marriage, has to be added. 1 mean community of 
ixtligion—a likeness of ideas and sentiments embodied in the worship 
of a common deity. Ecginiiing, us this does, with the propitiation of 
the deceased founder of tho family; and shared in, as it is, by the 
imilliplying groups of descendants, as the family spreads; it 
becomes a further means of holding together tho compound cluster 
gradually formed, and checking the antagonisms that arise between 
tho component clusters : so favouring integration. Tho influence of 
tho bond supplied by a common cult everywhere meets us in ancient 
history. Each of tho cities in primitive Egypt was a centre for 
tho worship of a special divinity; and no one who, unbiassed by 
foregone conclusions, observes the extraordinary development of 
uncost or-worship, under all its forms, in Egypt, can doubt tho origin 
of this divinity. Of the Greeks we read that— 

• 

" J'LlIi lajiiily Lad its own saorod rites and funereal cornmemoration of 
ancestors, colcbi’ati-d by tlio master of tho house, to which none but members 
of tho family were adiniasiblo; the extinction of a family, carrying with it tho 
Buaponsion of these ruligioiis rites, was hold hy the Greeks to bo a misfortune, 
not merely from tlio loss of tho cilusons composing it, but also bccanso tho 
family gods and tho manes of deceased oitizons wore thus deprived of thoir 
honoiiis and might visit tho fouutry with displeasure. Tho larger assooiations, 
railed Oons, I’hratry, Tribe, wno formed by an extension of tho samo principle 
—of the family cnnsidei'cd ns a religions brotherhood, worshipping soino common 
god or hero with an .i]ipro 2 >rialo suruamo, and rocogiiisiug liim ns their joint 
ancestor.'' 

A lilto bond was generated in a like manner in the Roman com¬ 
munity. Each curia, which was the homologuo of tho phratry, had 
a head, “ whose chief function was to preside over tho sacrifices.” 
And, on a larger scalo, the samo thing hold with tho entire society. 
The primitive Roman king was a priest of the deities common to all: 

“ he held intercourse with tho gods of tho community, whom he 
consulted and whom ho appeased.” The beginnings of this religious 
bond, hero exhibited in a developed form, are still tracoablo in 
India. Sir Henry Maine says, “ the joint family of tho Hindoos 
is that assemblage of persons who would have joined in the sacri- 
fieos at the funeral of some common ancestor if he had died in their 
lifetime.” So that political integration, while furthered by that 
likeness of nature which identity of descent involves, is again 
furthered by that likeness of religion simultaneously arising from 
this identity of descent. 

Thus is it, too, at a later stage, with that less pronounced likeness 
of nature characterizing men of the same race who have multiplied 
and spread in such ways as to form adjacent small societies. Co- 
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operation nmoiig tliem continues to be furthered, though less effect 
uully, by the community of their Jiaiuros, by tlie community of their 
traditions, ideas, and sentiments, as well us by their community of 
language. Among men of diverse types, co-opei-ation is necessarily 
hindered not only by that absence of mutual comprohcuslon caused 
by ignorance of one another’s words, but also by unlihencsses in 
their ways of thinking and feeling. Jt needs but to remember how 
often, even among those who speak the same language, quaiTels 
arise from misinterpretations of things said, to see what fertile 
sourecH of confusion and uutugouism must be tho partial or euniplctc 
differences of speech which habitually aecompany dift'orcncos of race. 
Similarly, those who are widely unlike in their emotional natures or 
in their intellectual natures, pci*plex one another by unexpected 
conduct —a fact on which travellers habitually remark. Hence a 
further obstacle to combined action. Diversities of custom, too, 
becomo cause’’ of dissension. Where a food eaten by one people 
is regarded by another with disgust, where an animal held sacred 
by the one is by tlie other treated witli liontcmpt, where a salute 
which tho one expects is iievcr made by the other, tlicrc must bo 
continually generated alienations which liiudor joint efforts. Other 
things equal, facility of eo-operation will bo proportionate to the 
iimount of fellow feeling; and fellow feeling is prevented by what- 
e\ or prevents men from behaving in the same ways under the same 
conditions. The working together of the original and derived factors 
above cuuincratcd, is well exhibited in the following passage i’roui 
Grotc:— 

“Tho llollciii. wore all of coiuiiion blood ami —were all doscoad- 

ants of ILo comiiiou patriarch llcllon. In treating of tJio Listoiical (Iroi'hs, 
wo luivo to aui'iiit this as a ilatuin : it icpn'rionlti tho sniitiinout under tho 
inllucnro of which they moved and acted. It is plaecd l.y lleiodotiia m iho 
front lank, ah tho t'hiof of thobo four ties which bound togothor tho llelleiiic 
aggregate: 1. I’ellowship of hh'od; 2. I'Vllowsihip of huiguago; li. Kisod 
domieilos of gods, nnd s-acrilic'ea, teinmou to all; I. Liko niaurior.s .ind disposi¬ 
tions.” 

Iniluential as wo thus find to be the likeness of nature which is 
insured by common descent, the implication is that, in the ubaenco 
of considerable likeness, the larger ])oliticnl aggregates formeil arc 
unstable, and can bo maintained only by a coercion which, some 
time or otlier, is sure to fail. Though other causes havo conspired, 
yet tins has doubtless been a part cause of the dissolution of great 
empires in past ages. At the present lime the decay of tho Turkish 
Empire is largely if not chiefly ascribablo to it. Our own Indian 
Empire too, held together by force in a state of artificial equilibrium, 
threatens some day to illustrate by its faU tho inoohesion arising 
from lock of oongruity in its components. 

One of the laws of evolution at large, is that integration 
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results when like units are subject to the same force or to like 
forces (Fini Pvinciplca, § 109); and from the first stages of political 
integration up to the last, we find this htw illustrated. Joint expo¬ 
sure to uniform external actions, and joint reactions against them, 
have from the beginning been the leading causes of union among 
members of societies. 

Already in 250 there has been indirectly implied tlie truth that 
coherence is first given to small hordes of primitive men during 
combined opposition to enemies. Subject to the same danger, and 
uniting to moot this danger, they become, in the course of their 
eo-operalion against it, more bound together. In tlic first stages, 
tin's ivlation of cause and effect is clearly seen in the fact that such 
union as arises during a war, disappears when the war is over: there 
is dispersion and loss of all such slight political subordination as was 
hegiuning to show itself. But it is by the integration of simple groups 
into compound groups in the course of common resistance to foes, and 
attacks upon them, that this process is host exemplified. The cases 
before given may bo reinforced by others. Of the Karens, Mason 
says:—“ Kach village, being an independent community, hrid always 
an old feud to scitlo with nearly every other village among their own 
people. But the common danger from more powerful enemies, or 
having common injuries to requite, often led to several villages 
uniliug together for defence or attack.” According to Kolben, 
“smaller nations of ITottontots, nhich may be near some powerful 
nation, frequently enter inte an alliance, olfensivo and dofonsivo, 
agaiunt the .'ilronger nation.” Among the N^ew Ouledoniana in 
Tanna, “.■^i^, or eight, or more of their villages miite, and form Avhat 
may be called a district, or county, and all league together for 

inutmd protection.Iii wav two or more of these districts 

unite.” Tn Hamou, “ vilhiges, in numbers of eight or ten, xmite by 
common consent, and form a district or stale for mutual protection; ” 
tind in time of war these districts themselves sometimes miito in 
twos and threes. The like has happened with historic peoples. It 
was during the wars of tlio Israelites in David’s time, that they 
passed from the state of separate tribes into ihe state of a consoli¬ 
dated ruling nation. The scattered Greek communities, previously 
aggregated into minor confederacies by minor wars, were prompted 
to the Bau-IIellonic congress and to tlio subsequent co-operation, when 
the invasion of Xerxes was impending; and of the Hpartun and 
Athenian confederacies afterwards formed, that of Athens acquired 
the hegemony, and finally Iho empire, daring continued operations 
against the Persians. 8o, too, was it with the Teutonic races. 
The German tribes, originally without fedoral bond, formed occasional 
alliances for war. Between the first and fifth centuries these tribes 
graduidly massed into great groups for resistance against, or attack 
upon, Eome. During the subsequent century the prolonged military 
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confederations of peoples “ of the samo blood ** Lad become States. 
And afterwards these became aggregated into still larger States. And, 
to take a comparatively modem instance, it was during the wars 
between Franco and England that each passed from that condition 
in which its component feudal groups were in considerable degrees 
independent, to the condition of a consolidated nation. As further 
showing how integration of smaller societies into larger ones is thus 
initiated, it may bo added that at first the unions exist only for 
inililury purposes: each component society retains for a long time 
its independent internal atlministration, and it is only when joint 
action in war has become habitual, that the cohesion is made per¬ 
manent by a common political organization. 

This compounding of smaller communities into larger by military 
eo-o])oration, is insured by the disappearance of such smaller com¬ 
munities as do not co-opcratc. Barth remarks that “ the Fulbo 
[Fulahs] are (ontinually advancing, as they have not to do with one 
strong enemy, but with a number of small tribes without any bond 
of union.” Of the T)ame -as, Galton says—“If one werft is plundered, 
the adjacent ones rarely rise to defend it, and thus the Namnquas 
J\avc destroyed or enslaved piecemeal about onc-half of the whole 
Damura population.” Similarly, according to Ondogardo, with the 
Yuca conquests in Peru:—“There was no general opposition to their 
advance, for each province merely defended its land without aid 
from any other.” This process, so obvious and familiar, I name 
because it Ims a meaning which needs emphasizing. For we licrc 
SCO that in the struggle for existence among societies, the survival of 
the fittest is the survival of those in which the power of military 
co-operation is the greatest; and military co-operation is that 
primary kind of co-operatioii which prepares the way for other 
kinds of co-operation. So that this formation of larger societies by 
the union of smaller ones in war, and this destruction or absorption 
of the smaller ununit cd societies by the united larger ones, is an 
inevitable process through which the varieties of men most adapted 
for social life, supplant the less adapted varieties. 

llcspecting the integration thus effected, it remains only to remark 
that it necessarily follows this course—^necessarily begins with the 
formation of simple groups and advances by the compounding ani 
the rccompounding of these. Impulsive in conduct and with feeble 
powers of co-operation, savages cohere so slightly that only small 
bodies of them can maintain their integrity. Not until such small 
bodies have severally bad their members bound to one another by 
some slight political organization, does it become possible to unite 
them into larger bodies; since the cohesion of those implies greater 
fitness for concerted action, and more developed organization for 
achieving it. And, similarly, these composite clusters must be to 
some extent consolidated before the composition can be carried a 
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stage further. Passing over the multitudinous illustrations occurring 
among the uncivilized, it will suffice if I refer to those before 
given/ and reinforce them by some which historic peoples have 
supplied. There is the fact that in primitive Egypt, the numerous 
small societies (which eventually become the “ nomes ”) first united 
into the two aggregates, Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt, which were 
afterwards joined into one; and the fact that in ancient Greece, 
villages became united to form towns before the towns became 
united into states, while this cliauge preceded the change which 
united the states with one another; and the fact that in the old 
English period, small principalities wore massed into the divisions 
constituting the Heptarchy before these passed into something like 
a united whole. It is a principle in physics that, since the force 
with which a body resists strains increases only as the squares of 
its dimensions, while the strains which its own weight subject it 
to increase as tho cubes of its dimensions, its power of main¬ 
taining its integrity becomes relatively less as its mass becomes 
greater. Something analogous may be sajd of societies. Small 
aggregates only can hold together while tho cohesion is feeble, 
and successively larger aggregates become possiblo only as the 
greater strains implied are met by that greater cohesion which 
results from an adapted human nature, and a resulting develop¬ 
ment of social organization. 

As social integration advances, the increasing aggregates ezer- 
(iisc increasing restraints over their units—a truth which is the 
obverse of the one just set forth, that the maintenance of its integrity 
by a larger aggregate implies greater cohesion. Tho coercive forces 
by which aggregates keep their units together, are at first very slight; 
and becoming extreme at a certain stage of social evolution after¬ 
wards relax—or rather change their fonns. 

At the outset the individual savage gravitates to one group or 
other, prompted by sundry motives, but mainly by the desire for 
protection. Concerning tho Patagonians, w'o read tliat no one can 
live apart: “ if any of them attempted to do it, they would un¬ 
doubtedly bo killed, or carried away as slaves, as soon as they wero 
discovered.” In North America, among tho Chinooks, “on tho 
coast a custom prevails w'hich authorises tho seizure and enslavement, 
unless ransomed by his Mends, of every Indian mot with at a distance 
from his tribe, although they may not be at war with each other.” 
At first, however, though it is necessary to join some gfroup, it is not 
necessary to continue in the same group. In early stages migrations 
from group to group are common. When much oppressed by their 
chief, Kalmucks and Mongols d^ert him and go over to other chiefs. 
Of the Abipones Dobrizhofier says:—“ Without leave asked on their 

(1) Prineiplei of Sociolcffy, § 226. 
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part, or displeasure OTincod on his, they remove with their families 
whithersoever it suits them, and joiu some other cacique; and when 
tired of the second, return with impunity to the horde of the first.” 
Similarly, in South Africa, "the frequent instances which occur 
[among tho Balonda] of people changing from one part of the 
country to another, show that tho great chiefs possess only a limited 
power.” And how, through this process, some tribes grow while 
others dwindle, we are shown by M'Culloch’s remark respecting 
tho Kukis, that “ a village, having around it plenty of land suited 
for cultivation and a popular chief, is sure soon, by accessions from 
less favoured ones, to become large.” 

With tho need which the individual has for protection, is joined 
the dcsiro of tho tribe to strengthen itself; and tho practice of 
adoption, hence resulting, eonstitutes another mode of integration. 
Where, as among tribes of North American Indians, “ adoption or the 
torture were the alternative chances of a captive ” (adoption being 
the fate of one admired for his bravery), wo see rc-illustratcd the 
tendency which each society has to grow at tho expense of other 
sociotioH. That desire for many actual childi-eii whereby the family 
may bo strengthened, whicli Hebrew traditions show us, readily 
passes into tho desire for factitious children—here made one with the 
brotherhood by exchange of blood, and there by mock birth. As 
was implied in another place,^ it is probable that the practice of 
adoption into families among Greeks and Homans, arose during 
Ihoao early limes when the >vundcring patriarchal group constituted 
the tribe, and when the desire of tho tribe to strengthen itself was 
dominant; though it W'ns doubtless afterwards maintained chiefly by 
tho desire to have some one to continue tho sacrificos to ancof-tors. 
And, indeed, on remembering that, long after Larger societies 
W'cre formed by the compounding of patriarchal groups, th('ro con¬ 
tinued to be feuds between llic component famUios and clans, wo 
may see that there had never ceased to operate on such families 
and clans, the priruitivc motive for strengthening themselves by in¬ 
creasing numbers. 

It may be added that kindred motives produced kindred results 
within more muilorii societies, during limes when their component 
parts wore so imperfectly integrated that there romaineil antagonisms 
among them. 'J’hus wo have the fact that in mediasval England, 
while local rule was incompletely subordinated to general rule, every 
free man had to attach himself to a lord, a burgh, or a guild; being 
otherwise “ a friendless man,” and in a danger like that which the 
savage is in when not belonging to a tribe. And then, on the other 
hand, in tho law that “ if a bondsman continued a year and a day 
within a free burgh or municipality, no lord could reclaim him,” w’e 
may recognijse an effect of the desire on the part of industrial groups 
*' (1) Frineipha of Soeiologpy § 310, 
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to strengthen thcmselres against the feudal groups around—an effect 
analogous to the adoption, here into the savage tribe and there into 
the family as it existed in the ancient societies. Naturally, as a 
whole nation becomes more completely integrated, these locd inte¬ 
grations become weaker, and finally disappear; though they long 
leave their traces, as among ourselves even still in the law of settle¬ 
ment, and as, up to so late a period as 1824, in the laws affecting the 
freedom of travelling of artisans. 

These last illustrations introduce us to the truth that while at first 
there is little cohesion and great mobility of the units forming a 
group, advance in integration is habitually accompanied not only 
by a decreasing ability to go from group to group, but also by a 
decreasing ability to go from place to place within the group : the 
members of the society become less free to move about within tho 
society as well as less ficc to leave it. Of course tho transition 
from tho nomadic to tho settled state partially implies this; since 
each person becomes in a considerable degree tied by his material 
interests. Slavery, too, effects in another way this binding of indi¬ 
viduals to locally-placed members of the society, and therefore to 
particular parts of it ; and, where serfdom exists, tho same thing is 
shown with a difference. But in societies that have become highly 
integrated, not simply thoso in bondage, but others also, ai-e tied to 
their localities. Of the ancient Mexicans, Zurita says:—“Tho 
Indians never changed their village nor even their quarter. This 
custom was observed as a law.” fn uncitmt Peru, “ it was not law¬ 
ful for any one to remove from one province, or village, to another; ” 
and “any who travelled without just cause wore punished as vaga¬ 
bonds.” Elsowhoro, along with that development of tho militant type 
accompanying aggregation, there have boon imposed restraints on 
movement under other forms. In ancient Egypt Ihoro existed a 
sy.stem of registration, and all citizens had periodically to report 
tliem.selves to local officers. “Every Japanese is registered, and 
whenever ho removes his residence, the Nanusbi, or head man of the 
temple, gives a certificate.” And then, in despotically-governed 
J^uTopcan countries, wo have more or less rigorous passports-systems, 
liinderiug the movements of citizens from place to place, and in 
some cases preventing them from leaving tho country. 

In these, as in other respects, however, the restraints which the 
social aggregate exercises over its units, decrease as the industrial 
type begins greatly to qualify the militant typo ; partly because the 
societies characterized by industrialism are amply populous, and 
have superfiuous members to fill tlie places of those who leave them, 
and partly because, in tho absenoo of tho oppressions accompanying 
a militant regime, a sufficient cohesion results from pecuniary inte¬ 
rests, family bonds, and love of country. 
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Thus, saying nothing for the present of that political cto1u> 
tion manifested by increase of structure, and restricting ourselves to 
that political evolution manifested by increase of mass, here distin¬ 
guished as political integration, we find that this has the following 
traits. 

While the aggregates are small, the incorporation of materials for 
growth is carried on at one another’s expense in feeble ways—by 
taking one another’s game, by robbing one another of women, and, 
occasionally, by adopting one another’s men. As larger aggrtigates 
aro formed, incorporations proceed in more wholesale ways; first by 
enskiving Iho separate meiAbers of conquered tribes, and presently 
by the bodily annexation of such tribes. And as compound aggre¬ 
gates pass into doubly and trebly compound ones, thore arise 
increasing desires to absorb adjacent smaller societies, and so to 
form still larger aggregates. 

Conditions of several kinds further or hinder social growth and 
consolidation. The habitat may bo fitted or unfitted for supporting 
a large population; or it may, by great or small facilities for inti r- 
course within its area, favour or impede co-operation; or it may by 
presence or absence of natural barriers make easy or difiicult the 
keeping together of the individuals under that coercion which is 
at first needful. And, as the antecedents of the race determine, 
the individuals may have in greater or less degrees the physical, 
the emotional, and the intellectual natures fitting them for combined 
action. 

While the extent to which social integration can in each case 
be carried, depends in part on these conditions, it also depends 
in part upon the degree of likeness among tho units. At first, 
while the nature is so little moulded to social life that cohesion is 
small, aggregation is largely dependent on tics of blood, implying 
great degrees of likeness. Groups in which such tiei^ and the 
resulting congruity, are most marked, and which, having funiily 
traditious in common, a common male ancestor, and a joint worship 
of him, are in these further ways made alike in ideas and sentiments, 
are groups in which tho greatest social cohesion and power of 
co-operation arise. For a long time tho clans and tribes descending 
from such primitive patriarchal groups have their political concert 
facilitated by this bond of relationship and the likeness it involves. 
Only after adaptation to social life has mado considerable progress, 
docs harmonious co-operation among those who are not of tho same 
■stock become practicable; and even then their unlikenesscs of nature 
must fall within moderate limits. Where the unlil^nesses of nature 
are great, the society, held together only by force, tends to disin¬ 
tegrate when the force fails. 

Likeness in the units forming a social group being one condition 
of their integration, a farther condition is their joint re-action against 
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external action: co-operation in war is the active cause of social 
integration. The temporary unions of savages for offence and 
defence show us the initiatory step. When many tribes unite 
against a common enemy, long continuance of their combined action 
makes them coherent under some common control. And so it is 
subsequently with still larger aggregates. 

Progress in social integration is both a cause and a consequence of 
a decreasing scparableness among the units. Primitive wandering 
hordes exercise no such restraints over their members as prevent 
them individually from leaving one horde and joining another at 
will. Where tribes are more developed, desertion of ono and admis¬ 
sion into another arc less easy—the assemblages are not so loose in 
composition. And throughout those long stages during which 
societies arc being enlarged and consolidated by militancy, tho 
mobility of the units is more and inoi’e restrained. Only with that 
substitulion of voluntary co-operation for compulsorj'’ co-operation 
whicli characterizes developing industrialism, do tlicsc restraints 
disappear: enforced union being in such sociutios adequately replucod 
by spontaneous union. 

A remaining truth to be named is that political integration, as it 
advances, tends to obliterate the original divisions among the united 
parts. Tn the first place there is the slow disappearance of those 
non-topographical divisions arising from rolationsliip, and resulting 
in separate geiifcs and tribes, gentile and tribal divisions, which are 
for a long lime maintained after larger societies have been formed : 
gradual intermingling destroys them. In tlie second place, tlic 
smaller local soiaeties united into a larger ono, which at first retain 
their separate organizations, lo-se them by long co-opcration: u 
rommon org-anization begins to ramify through them, and their 
iiulividnulitics become indistinct. And in tho third place there 
simultaneously results u more or less decided obliteration of their 
tojiographical bounds, and a replacing of theso by the now adminis¬ 
trative bounds of the common organization, llcuco naturally results 
the converse truth, that in tho course of social dissolution, the great 
groups separate first, and afterwards, if dissolution continues, theso 
separate into their component smaller gi'oups. Iiistanco the ancient 
empires successively formod in the East, the united kingdoms of 
which severally resumed their autonomies when the coercion keeping 
them together ceased. Instance, again, the Ctirolingiaii empire, which, 
first parting into its large divisions, became in course of time further 
disintegrated by subdivision of these. And where, as in this lost 
case, the process of dissolution goes very fur, there is a return to 
something like tho primitive condition, under which small predatory 
societies are engaged in continuous warfare with like small societies 
around them. Hekbert SrEECER.^ 
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In former days, when the Irish land question was more virgin 
soil than it is now, I made some careful inquiries, and compared 
what I saw with my experience of somewhat similar teuui'os in other 
parts of the world. Since those days the Land Bill of 1870 has 
materially altered the position, and there has been such u flood of 
literature on the subject that no man could attempt to deal with it 
thoroughly otherwise than ue a work of great time and labour. That 
task has, in fact, been undertaken by the Land Commission, and it 
would bo fruitless hr an outsider to go into details. Nevertheless, 
in view to coming discussions, I have tried during a late visit to 
Ireland to refresh my memorv, and follow what has happened in the 
last ton years, and T now put in short compass some very general 
ideas regurtling the situation. 

In 1801) I tried to see something of what I may call normal or 
medium Irish tenures in the north, centre and south, but did not 
much touch Ihe ulii'a'Irish fringe in tlio west. This autumn I 
have supplied the omission by a tour through the Western counties 
—Donegal, Sligo, !Mayo, Galway, and part of Kerry—and I returned 
again to tlie north through the central counties; so that I saw a 
good deal of tho country whore \eTy small tenancies and spado 
husbandry mostly prevail, and of tho counties where there has boon 
most agitation. Of that agitation not much was visible to a stranger ; 
but I saw what I could, including something of the laud meetings— 
assemblies whore tho speakers indulged in much tall talk, but wliicli 
then appeared to on-lookors rather slow and dull, for thero was no 
opposition to excite much enthusiasm. It was, however, the general 
testimony of the upper classes that, an unpleasant spirit was abroad, 
and that the manners and feelings of tho people were much changed. 

As I am not going into details of personal observation, I will only 
further here say that the more I have seen of the primitive and 
aboriginal parts of Ireland, the more I am convinced that there is 
foundation for the view I formerly put forth, viz., that down to 
quite modem days the Irish tenants had not completely oiporgcd 
from status tenure and old customary law or ideas founded on 
that law, nor really entered on tho stage of social relations which is 
wholly regulated by contract. On several large small«farm estates 
in ihe West of Ireland I have been shown quite recent records of 
holdings under tho name of " Joint Tenancies ” and the like, which 
seemed to be clear survivals of tho old village community, and 
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whicli have onlj been settled in modern fashion by agents now 
living and not yet very old. I more and more, then, believe that 
befoi’o the Land Act the relations between landlord and tenant could 
not be treated as simply contract relations. And since the Land 
Act it is patent that certain rights of the tenants being recognised, 
it cannot possibly be said that there is nothing but contract to deal 
with. 

The near view I have hod, during this late tour, of the population 
of the western counties has brought vividly to my mind what seems 
to me to be the separate question, preliminary to the land question 
proper—viz., are wo to preserve or to seek to get rid of the popula- 
t ion of these over-peopled tracts P Many ijeople say, “ Oh, it's all very 
woU to do what you can for the best of the Irish peasantry, but it is 
madness to do anything that will preserve the warrens where savages 
aro bred ” This feeling is so mixed up with discussitnis on the 
general question that I would deal witli this subject first. Perhaps, 
then, T may be permitted to quote a letter which I wrote when the 
scones which I Imd witnessed in the west were very fresh in my 
mind. I said:—“Any one who has soon, for himself, us I lately 
have, must bo satisfied that there arc considerable parts of Ireland, 
in the west, north-west, and south-west, iiibiibitod by a great popu¬ 
lation, in wbieb, so fur us their material condition is concerned, the 
people lire as savag<i us any saA'uges in the Avorld. Whole families 
habitually live in Ihc same room as cows, pigs, and hens ; that is, 
literally their normal condition. They are clothed in rugs and 
tatters, and subsist in the poorest Avay; untidily' cultivaling veiy 
small patches of hiilf-reclaimcd land, with no imjjlcmcnt higher than 
the spado. In great districts that most ancient and widcly’-sprcad 
of all machiues, the plough, is literally unlcnown. There is, 1 
think, nothing to compare with the condition of these people iii any 
part of Europe. It is constantly said Avith truth that if they AA'ere 
excused all rent and a present were made to them of the land they 
cultivate, they would not earn u decent subsistence from it .alone. 
So far, thou, there appears to be much to support the vicAvs of those 
who mainlnin that these poor and populated parts of Ireland are 
plague-spots on the face of the earth, only to be cured by getting rid 
of most of the population. But there is u groat deal to be said on 
the other side. To begin with, if these people are crowded logcllior 
eu a miserable soil, not fit properly to support them, that is not 
tbeir doing, but ours. It is tho British colonists who have driven 
these Celts from tho better part of Ireland till, hemmed in between 
the Saxons and the deep sea, they have taken refuge among the 
bogs, mountains, and rocks where they now are. In tho circum¬ 
stances, they do not so much deserve blame fur living so miserably 
as credit for having lived at all. If their cultivation is not so good 

c 2 
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and tidy as it might bo, whot could wo expect of serfs who have so 
long lived without any rights of property ? After all, low as the 
condition of these people is when judged by modem standards, this 
is but primitive man as he has existed ever since he was turned out 
of Paradise. And even in the exceptionally disadvantageous condi¬ 
tions under which ho has lived and multiplied in the West of 
Ireland, his physical typo has not degenerated. There is no belter 
or more prolific nursery of the human race. Looking from the 
l)oint of view of our own interests, we may ■well hesitate much before 
■we cut off these sources of fresh ■\'igorou8 hximanity. Does not history 
show that ■^'licn nations cedso to derive fresh blood from their 
sources they begin to decline ? We have already dried up one 
of our best sources in the Scotch Highlands. Shull we be 
wise to doftlroy the Irisli sources also? It is liko cutting the 
national taproots ly which sustenance is drawn from tho lower 
soil. Seriously, *1 do boliovo that our countiy would not be what 
it is without supplies of fresh blood. How many of us are there 
whose not very remote ancestors were raised in Highland cabins 
little bettor than those of the Irish, and had the inestimable 
advantage of freedom from shoes and stockings? And ■wdtliout 
going so tar back, what should wo do without tho Irish labour 
supplied by these populations who, unable to live by tho produce of 
their fields at homo, eke it out by labour abroad? Take tho ship¬ 
building yards of the Clyde. Tho skilled labour is done by Scotch¬ 
men, all tho unskilled labour by Irishmen ; and if this may seem an 
elevation of the Scotclunan at tho expense of the Irishman, tlie 
latter Las his comiionsation—for while tho Scotch labourer is a mere 
landless proletairo, the Irishman has his piece of land and his cabin 
away in Ireland, which he clings to ns his homo and deems his 
property, which, if ho comes from Donegal, really is in a sense his 
property, and, if ho comes from Oalw'ay, security of tenure may 
transform into a property. After all, the Irishman so prizes these 
things that if ho can only keep thorn he does not envy the Scotch¬ 
man. On tho whole, I come to tho conclusion that it really has been 
tho best and wisest course to try to preserve and imjn-ove these Irish 
rather than to clear them off and get rid of them.” 

Perhaps after I had just witnessed this style of life I put 
tho matter u little Lirongly, but in the main I think I am homo out 
in tho description. In spite of the low mode of life, the temperate 
elimato of the West of Ireland is such that the people certainly are 
healthy and abundantly prolific. The experience of the past season 
has shown that things have changed since tho old potato days. 
The generous relief afforded to those who had lost their scanty 
crops was certainly very liberally administered—found universal 
testimony to tho fact that suffering had been effectually relieved and 
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there was little or no famine mortality. The worst effect of this 
scarcity is a diminution of the'live stock, and tlmt we may hope will 
be replaced. 

This, however, is certain, that since reliance can no longer bo 
placed on the potato the people of these western tracts cannot live 
by the land which they cultivate. Those who have in addition good 
grazing may, but not those whose land is mostly arablo or bog. That is 
so; but then remember they do not attempt to live by the land alono 
—tho men invariably go out for labour, working for some months each 
j’^ear with Scotch or English farmers or in other ways. Now in 
many parts of the world we find this class, pooplo who own a little 
land but not enough to live by, and eke out their incomes by 
labouring for others. All over Ireland such people are found. In 
some parts of Scotland (especially in Aberdeenshire and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties) they are known as crofters; and in the Southern 
States of America I found that many of the negroes had settled into 
this j)Osition. Everyivhcro this kind of half-labourer is very much 
appreciated. Their presence insures the occasional labour which Iho 
larger farmers require, while they have 80 *mucdi of thoif own as to 
make them independent self-respecting men, and to give them 
something to work at when not hired for labour, as well as whole¬ 
some occupation for tho women and children. Well, the Irisli 
tenants of tho west arc of this class, but with tho disadvantage that 
they arc massed together by themselves, and must go long distances 
to get labour. If they wore shut up, ignorant and unable to holi) 
themselves, it might bo necessary to move thorn. In truth, however, 
thfsc people thoroiiglily know tho world. Not only is America to 
them a second country, but each one among them has personal ex¬ 
perience of the fields of labour in England and Scotland. They 
might go from their wretched hovels if they will—they hold them 
entirely from choice. 

Ouo Avord as to tho plan of what is culled scattering, that is, giving 
those people more room by offering them laud in other parts ol 
Ireland. No doubt it is true, as tho land leaguers say, that there 
is land enough in Ireland for all the present inhabitants if it Averc 
fairly divided among them. But whatever we may do for existing 
tenants, it is out of tho range of practical politics to suppose that 
Parliament will in theso days consent to appropriate the existing 
largo grazing and other farms in order to cut them up and portion 
them out by an agrarian law. Then as to wasto lands—some people 
in England have a craze on that subject, not remembering that times 
are changed. Down to very recent times tho common lands of 
England have been enclos^ with a view to cultivate wasto. 
Now our policy is quite tho other way; the patriot is not he who 
encloses and ploughs waste land, hut he who insists on its being left 
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Open. It ia not exactly the same in Ireland, but there, too, there ia 
little or no land lyiofj fit for cultivation and not cultivated; tho 
tcuJonoy ia for the plough to recede rather than to advanee. This 
only is true, that there ia still a good deal of land which may be 
reclaimed from bog by a very slow and laborious process with the 
spadt', if sufficient security be given to the small tenant who does such 
work. 1 believe it never would pay to reclaim the Irish moimtuin 
bogs, but on tho skirts and slopes reclamation is continually going on. 

The spade cultivation, on farms not sufficient to support the 
people, is mainly confined to tho counties of Donegal, Mayo, and 
Galway, largo portions of which aro so situated. In Kerry they have 
more grazing. In all tho rest of Ireland, though the farms seem 
very small to our English and Scotch ideas, most of them aro quite 
sufficient to support Irish families in tho Irisli way ; and for my part 
I should never wish to turn these farmers into mere labourers. 
Whore spado cultivation prevails many people, who ought to 
know, say the land is uiifittf’ I for the ])lough, though I think there 
is some superstition in this. At any rate, I am assured by very 
reliable men that many of the small spado farmers have suffered 
less in the late bad times than tho larger men. 

If it wero possible to purchase at a fair price (and not at water- 
company prices) some estates whore cultivation is gradually advanc¬ 
ing on the bog, and some which, having boon cleared after the 
great famine, arc now found to bo less fit for largo than for small 
culture, something might bo done in a moderate way to facilitate 
scattering; but that, T think, is all. Certainly, however anxious 
colonial speculators may be to get the best of our people, and leave* 
the worst with us, I would not bo for artificially promoting emigra¬ 
tion ; that goes on sufficiently of itself, and wo may find our life¬ 
blood gono if we too much hasten it. I think wc must leave Irish 
over-population to settle itself, as it well may do under present 
circumstances. The fact is, that the Act of 1870 has already settled 
tho question in faA our of tho small tenants. It was then decided to 
protect and secure thorn in their holdings. Kow, all that we can do 
is to give tliem still greater security and Incitement to industry and 
reclamation—to educate them, so fur a.s may be, into cleanlier and 
more d(*eont habit.'-', and to afford tJiem ample freedom to emigrate 
or migrulo for lab6ur if they will. As to tho suggestion that you 
are burdening t-ho.se who arc bound to support the poor, it is n fact 
that, during the lato bad season, in most places tho poor*rotes have 
been little, if nt all, increased. An extraordinary year of want was 
met by extraordinary national and extra-national contributions. If 
tins must be so very occasionally, Ave need not grudge some little 
reparation for past wrongs—such an extreme want will occur but 
very rarely indeed, perhaps once in fifty years. 
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I pass then to tho more general tenant-right question. 1 found 
less change from tho days before tho Land Act than one might 
perhaps have expected. The truth is, that the eifoct of tho Act is 
rather negative than positive; it has certainly checked tho abuses 
and wholesale evictions of former days, and much prevented the 
overriding of custom by bad and unscrupulous landlords, but it has 
introduced little or nothing not before conceded by good landlords. 
It has not yet altogether shut the door to exceptional opportunities 
for harsh treatment by those who look out for such opportunities. 
And 'with tho growth of independent ideas and a now agitation, the 
demand of tho tenantry for something more positive has been greatly 
developed in the last few mouths. 

Tho Ulster tenants are certainly not likely to keep back any 
grievances they have, and no doubt there will be a plentiful crop of 
objections of detail on both sides with which the Laud Commissioners 
will deal. Yet my impression is that it wll be found that in the 
nrniu the Act has worked well in Ulster. It is said that secure in 
legally-recognised rights the tenantry live and dress bettor than they 
did; and in these bad years they may have contracted some debts, 
but they do not seem to have broken down or to have lost capital so 
much as many English and Scotch farmers. I could not hear that 
there was yet much danger of on excessive use of tho credit con¬ 
ferred by property and such disasters at the hands of money-lenders 
as those which have overtaken the Deccan Ilyots. I gather that the 
fear of “ estate rules ” has proved to bo somewhat exaggerated, and 
that throughout Ulster tho practice is coming pretty near to a general 
acceptance of the three E^s. The main complaints of the tenants 
will be found to bo an alleged “ eating away ” of the tenant right 
by a nibbling process in tho shape of onhanccmcnis of rent on the 
ocourronco of changes of tenancy and the like. And on both 
sides it will, I believe, bo generally agi’ccd that the weak point 
of the sj'stcm is the want of some easily available means of settling 
disputes as to the rent. Tho “ fair rent ” is the diflieulty. 

In other parts of Ireland it is said that a good many landlords, 
whom tho law has foi*c:cd to concede certain rights of the tenant, 
make reprisals by invading privileges heretofore enjoyed and not 
covered by the new law, such as mountain grazing, turf-cutting, &c , 
for which foes arc now exacted. And I believe that a few bad lantl- 
lords sought to take advantage of the late bad sc.-isons, when the 
poorer tenants could not pay, to get rid of them without compensa¬ 
tion. Still these things have not been by any means general. As a 
man of much personal experience, wlio fakes a strong view against 
the agitation, said, “ If you could only hang a fetr agitators and a 
few landlords all might be right.” 

I confess I scarcely think tho condition of tho agricultural 
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population of Ireland so deplorable as Mr. Bright seems to suppose. 
There was very much that was bad in their situation; a good deal 
has been done to remedy the evils which oppressed them; there is 
room for doing a good deal more, and it ought to be done. And 
now bad seasons and political agitation combined have brought 
about a great ferment. When I was in Ireland it did not seem to 
me that the people themselves were very excited; some of the land- 
league processions were very like funeral marches; the most active 
hostility was principally confined to estates where unpopular courses 
had been followed. I am bound, however, to say thercj seems no 
doubt tliat in the last few.weeks agitations have very rapidly 
advanced, and have more and more taken the shape of large unions 
to resist and reduce existing rents, in which the good landlords arc 
confounded with the bad. That is the great difference compared to 
former times—landlords always have been shot, that is nothing now 
—but formerly rents wore paid as regularly as in any country in 
(he world, now they arc not paid. 

Certainly neither the large landlords nor tho absentee.s are 
the worst. Wherever there has been harshness it has generally 
been on the part of smaller proprietors, cither purchasers or men 
wdioso income is narrow enough, and perhaps already encumbered, 
and to ■whom, from their point of view, loss of rent is almost ns 
much want as is loss of food to the peasant. Some of these men 
with strong politieal opinions, and an idea that tenant right is land¬ 
lord’s wrong, have jui-shed tilings to extremities in Mayo and Galway. 
But the ma.ss of Irishmen and of Irish landlords are accessible to an 
Irish view of things, and I quite agree with those who liuvc said 
that cases of harshnc.ss are quite tho exception. Tlio estates of great 
and rich proprietors are generally managed on a .system w'hich pre¬ 
cludes individual caprice and vexatious interference. On very 
many of the estates of good and liberal landlords something like the 
Ulster custom has been permitted to grow up—there is a practical 
fixity, a certain freedom of sale, and a disposition to settle fair rents. 
But as iu Ulster so throughout Ireland the adjustment of rent is the 
difficulty, it is tho want of some authority to arrange disputes on 
that point that is constantly felt. 

Broadly, then, it may he said that tho most crying question with 
which il is necessary to deal is the mode of settling tho rent—^thcre is 
need of some means of determining what is a fair rent. 1 am convinced 
that tho main line of advance on the Act of 1870 must be iu this 
direction—there must bo some machinery for public valuation of 
rent. Already the principle is contained iu the Land Act. When 
it comes to a question of eviction and compensation, after the land¬ 
lord has sought to raise the rent, the Court must in the last resort 
decide whether the rent demanded was fair and reasonable or not. 
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What is wanted is a more easy and direct means of getting a 
deoisiou. Often both parties wotdd really be glad to have it settled 
without an eviction and action for compensation. 

Of all the opponents of any interference between landlord and 
tenant the most thorough-going is Lord Sherbrooke. I must siy 
that, like every one else, I am astonished how his article in the 
NineteeniJt Century can have been written by a man who was ii 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Goveniment. lie writes as if ho hud 
never hoard of the Act of 1870; he does not go the length of 
noticing anything so impossible as compensation for disturbance—all 
the force of his artillery is brought t« bear on that compensation 
for improvements which almost all men have admitted to be a 
tolerable part of Mr. Gladstone’s Eill. According to Lord Sher¬ 
brooke, law is law, and contract is contract—there is no other hrw 
than the law of the land, the admirable law of England, and tboro 
can be no relation of landlord and tenant but a puro contract. He 
will not admit that there can bo any inequality between contracting 
parlies. Tf a man is not in a lunatic asylum ho is as good as another, 
and must take all tho consequences of his acts and omissions. The 
law gives to tho landlord whatever is put on the soil, and it is ridi¬ 
culous to call it the tenant’s merely booauso he put it there. 

I cannot but think that after the Act of 1870 and still more after 
the Ground Game Bill of 1880, this reasoning is soinowlmt out of 
date. As to F/nglish law it may be admitted that in England it 
has been clastic enough to euro many difllcullios, and ready enough 
to recognise custom, but it conspicuously failed in this respect in 
Irolaiid among an alien people. 

Before tho settlement of ISfO I submitted to tho public my view.s 
of Irish liistory and tenure,* and sot out reasons for believing that there 
was a law written in tho hearts of tho people beyond the English 
law. T will not attempt to go into all that again. But before I had 
seen Lord Sherbrooke’s article, I had submitted to some of my 
conalituonls a view of Irish affairs which is in some sense the con¬ 
verse of his, and without venturing to sot it in opposition to so 
groat an authority, I may be permitted to reproduce the substance 
of it as follows. 

In my view we can hardly, as some do, attribute all the ills of 
Ireland to tho race, for our Scotch Highlanders are of jirecisely tho 
same race, yet they have turned out very differentl}'. I rather 
think that tho English mode of treating Ireland may have more to 
do with it. Somehow Scotchmen seem to get on much better with 
the Irish. It seems to me that the English really are tho most 
superstitious people in the world—there are other superstitions 
than those of religion. The English have in an extreme degree a 
(1) The Jrith Land. Triibiier, 1869. 
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superstitious belief in their own laws, in their own political economy, 
in their own land-tenure. In these and other things where they 
differ from the rest of the world they feel sure that they must neces¬ 
sarily bo right, and the rest of the world wrong. So, in dealing 
with the Irish, they have imposed on them institutions after an 
English pattern ; they have given them things very good for a 
free self-governing people—-a free press, free elections, and free 
juries; but they have not given the one thing the Irish want, viz., 
the land. God made Ireland a bog. The small cultivators have 
reclaimed the soil from the bog and put up houses and fences, and 
done whatever has been done*; but the English law said that what¬ 
ever is attached to the soil belongs to the landlord, and so we would 
not recognise Irish customs. After the groat famine of 1847 we 
could SCO no virtue in Irish remedies. Of all English superstitions 
the most deeply reoted is this, that all evils moral, social, and poli¬ 
tical, are to be cured by the introduction of capital; so wo sold up 
the needy Irish proprietors, transferred their estates to people with 
capital, and thought the Millennium was about to begin. Wo also by 
an Act of ISdOfonnally abolished all status-tenure, and gave the 
landlord summary powers of ejectment, &c., far in excess of those 
of English landlords, retaining also those singularities of English 
law which are favourable lo the landlord. It turned out, however, 
that the Irish were so perverse that oven capital would not euro 
them; the speculative purchasers wanted a return for their money, 
and their idea of improvement and profit was either to txirn out the 
poor Irish farmers and put sheep and cattlo in their place, or to 
raise iho rents. Tho Irish did not like this, and so the last state of 
the country was worse than tho first. Murders and troubles arose, 
and then was seen the difficulty of working unotlior English super¬ 
stition in a discontented country—I moan a unanimous jury. The 
only way to get a conviction under such circumstances was by pack¬ 
ing the jury, and that was resorted to in the most barefaced way. 
Since J^ord O’lLigan’s Act has introduced fairly-struck juries tho 
difficulty has booome greater thati over. 

Tho Land Aot of 1870 did much to remedy tbo grievances of 
the Irisli people. That Act was admirably conceived, it went as 
fur as it was possible to go at the time and wrought a great improve¬ 
ment. lint one thing it did not provide for, and that was the pos¬ 
sibility of bad limes, when, owing to disastrous seasons and importa¬ 
tions from America, there might be ground for seeking a reduction 
of rent. Yet such has come to pass in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland alike. Where tho tenants have rights beyond those of 
mere contract there is need of a settlement of this matter, and tho 
Govommont brought in the Disturbance Bill of which so much has 
been heard, providing that in certain very special circumstances all 
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the rights of the tenants shonld not be wholly confiscated on account 
of a temporary and inevitable failtiro to pay rent due to the act of 
God. This principle is recognised in the Bomnn law, in the old 
Scotch law, in the modern French law, and seeins fair enough. This, 
too, is Ihe fact, that if there had been neither law nor agitation to 
2 )rovent the enforcement of harsh demands for rent, tlio landlords 
would indirectly have very largely profited by the charitable relief, 
and the very liberal relief loans, getting much rent which other¬ 
wise could not have been paid. However, a panic on the subject 
of the Disturbance Bill arose among landlords—Irish, English, and 
Scotch~and it failed to become law. ‘ To whomsooev the fault be 
attributed, there can bo no doubt that the abortive attempt to pass a 
Dislurbaneo Bill and its contemptuous rejection have been most 
unfortunate, have added fuel to the agitation and given strength to 
the great Trades Unions for roduction of rent. With tho aid of the 
impetus thus given, Mr. Parnell has probably succeeded in his plan 
of making the landlord as anxious as any one for a settlement. If 
there wore before any grounds for Government intcTfcrence between 
landlord and tenant, those grounds have*becn so strengthened as 
to miike it a necessity. There is undoubtedly a state of things 
which must he called intolerable, and which can only ho settled by 
very large and important measures. Unless we are prepared to 
govern Ireland as a conquered country by moans of a great British 
garrison, wc must in some shape try to content the people. I my¬ 
self believe that, ns things now stand, we would bo a great deal 
better quit of Ireland, and that wo only hold it for tho sake of 
the English .and Scotch colonists ostublished there. I think w'o may 
fairly saj' to the landlord-colonists, “You must yield something of 
ihe letter of your strictest rights, or we cannot go ou mainlaiiung 
you at so great expense and trouble." Tho only way to win over 
tho people to conservatism and order, is to distribute property in 
land so widely, that the, majority of tho community shall bo on the 
side of oi'der. Acting on this view veiy large rights in the land 
have been conceded to the people in every country in Europe—not 
only in revolutionary countries, but within recent years in such 
conservative countries as Austria. Throughout t]\o whole of the 
Austrian States the lands of tho peasants have been eiifrauehiscd in 
recent years, and when I uas in that country last year, all were 
agreed that the system was a complete su(’ees.s. It is only by some¬ 
thing of the kind that w’o may so quiet Ireland as to make constitu¬ 
tional government possible there. 

Thcs<i wero my niews a few weeks ago, and I have seen no reason 
to depart from them, in consequence of the increased agitation which 
has since occurred. "Whether any practicable measures will really 
quiet tho Irish I will not attempt to say. It may be that the only 
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effective means of rcall}*^ uniting Ireland with England would be to 
drive the disaffected away, and resettle the country on English 
principles; but at any rate before resorting to the most harsh and 
desporato remedies wo are bound to try other means to the utter¬ 
most. 

Coming now to tlio practical question, “ What is to be done ? ” I 
think it is generally understood that any measures to be adopted can 
only follow two main lines; one, that of buying out the landlords 
and establishing a peasant proprietory; the other, that of giving 
greater securily to the tenants without wholly getting rid of the 
landlords. In favour of the‘first plan there are at present many 
strong influences. Mr. Bright has disclaimed the idea of giving his 
plan of buying out the landlords a universal application, but his 
authority has always been in favour of going a pretty long way in 
that direction, A.id on Ibis subject tberc is that mooting of extremes 
which sometimes occurs. Mr. Parnell will have nothing short of the 
abolition of landlordism; but ho prudently suggests that it is butter 
to have the land bought than to figlit for it, and so while by com¬ 
bination ho would cheapen rents and bring the landlords to beg 
for a settlement, ho looks to a purehnso .schomo as the eventual 
solution. On the other hand the landlords of the south and west, 
and latterly of the north too, have already so far como into his 
views; they arc avid for a voluntary purchase scheme ; every whore 
they speak favourably of a plan which Avould sa-ve them from risks 
and anxieties. There is only one thing wliich seems to make Irish¬ 
men tolerably unanimous, and that is the prospect of getting Britisli 
money to settle tbeir differences. 

But, then, who is to find the money to buy the Irish landlords out 
on their own terms? I helievo that the British taxpayer cannot be 
called on for more th.'in a moderate contribution, and that wbilo 
some Irish tenants might find tho money, the bulk would not. As 
an Irish tenant said to me, “ A scheme for paj’ing off tho value of the 
land in thirty-five years may bo all very well for my son and grand¬ 
son, but for my life, and more, with interest and instalments com¬ 
bined, I shall have to pay more than I ever did before.” 

Even if the financial difficulty wore got over, I have some doubts 
whether an Irish peasant proprietory is so 'simple an arrangement as 
some people seem to suppose. Besides the necessity for a complete 
reform of our law of real property to make it applicable to small hold¬ 
ings, there is a still more important question. Could you form in a day 
tho institutions necessary for the self-management of a people of very 
small farmers ? It is like the bundle of sticks—united these people 
may do well; separately they will hardly be able to carry on. 
Throughout Europe and Asia tho village or communal system exists 
and supplies the machinery of co-operation. In Ireland that has 
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ooased to be; the landlord has taken tbe place of the commnnal 
organization ; the people have no cohesion. Perhaps some estates 
have already been so well ** striped ” and roaded and main-drained 
by landlords that independent small ovmers might work together 
without much clashing. But on very many estates disputes about 
interlacing patches and rights of way and water and other things 
would be endless; and there would bo no means of bringing the 
people together to carry out common objects. 

On the whole, the impression I have formed is that it would not 
do to attempt the immediate wholesale creation of full-fledged 
peasant proprietors, and that recourse must be had to improving and 
extending the provisions of tho existing Land Act. The programme 
must in tho main be founded on the “thi-ce F’s,” with auxiliary 
purchase clauses under which much freehold would, I ho]) 0 , be 
gradually acquired. That seems to be tho feeling of almost all 
practical and impartial Irishmen who do not view the matter either 
from an agitator's or from an English point of view. 

A certain fixity of tenure, freedom of sale, and determination of 
fair rents arc not inconsistent with leaving*considerable functions to 
the landlord, such as ho still has in Ulster. An Irish landlord 
gcuorally omits many of tho functions of an English landlord; but 
then he has, in dealing with a much larger number of tenants and 
much more complicated conditions, other functions whicli he may 
coiitinuo to fulfil, till in tho fulness of time tho tenants have fiu*thor 
progressed towards complete jiropcrty and self-govcrnraexit. 

Tu any plan lor giving something of tlio nature of three F% 
regard may well bo had to our Indian cxperieuco. There is a curious 
idciitliy in the questions which arise in India and Ireland. In India, 
too, thcisc questions arc very burning, and it cannot be said that there 
is agreement about them, but sorau things arc now pretty well settled. 
Our early Indian administrators, following native ideas, were very 
senriblo of tho claims of tho llyots to protection, and when Lord 
Cornwallis and his advisers gave a permanent settlement to tho 
Zemindars, they also provided fixity of tenure at fixed rents for all 
resident Ryots, as clearly laid down in the laws of 1793. That was 
tho legal status of the tenants; but there was no record of individual 
holdings and no adequate machinery for enforcing tho law, and in 
practice the rights of tho Ryots came to bo very much invaded. In 
later days, too, English ideas of the relations of landlord and tenant 
have much more prevailed—such complete fixity has not been given 
in our later settlements, and in some of tlio more recent provinces 
tho provisions for the protection of the tenants have been very much 
restricted indeed. However, the laws of tho Bengal Presidency (in the 
larger sense), where landlords are chiefly found, still give a large 
measure of fixity, tho nature of which I will briefly state. A sort of 
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compromise was arrived at ia 1859. The rights of the Ryots of 
1793 having been much obliterated, the great question was, whether 
the privileges accorded to resident Ryots at that time extended to 
modern resident Ryots. It was settled that fixity of rent should bo 
confined to those who could claim back to 1793, but a right of occu¬ 
pation or fixity of tenure, subject to a variable rent, was recognised 
in all who had held as ordinaiy resident Ryots for twelve years— 
the usual Indian term of proscription. These Ryots were declared 
entitled to hold ni a fair rent, and it was enacted that the existing rent 
should bo deemed to be fair till the contrary was shown. The land¬ 
lord was to be entitled to sue*for enhancement of rent if the tenant 
hold at rates below the established customary rates of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and also if the productive powers of the land or the value of 
produce had Iweu increased othcru'ise than by the labour and at the expense 
of the tenant. In c'vso this is shown, tho landlord can demand on 
increase in proportion to the increase of value, but so that, all things 
considered, a. fair and equitable rent is not exceeded. Tho tenant cun 
claim an abatement of, rcut on grounds the converse of tho.se on 
which an increase is demandablo. 

There have not been wanting, in later days, Rnglishmon and 
English-educated natives who have denounced this scttlomcut as on 
invasion of hindloi’d rights, but its main pidnciples have been main¬ 
tained, and I do not think any one would now seriously propose to 
abrogate them. Tho princiidos on which u valuable rent is regulated 
seem very applicable to Ireland. 

In tho ^orth-West Provinces and most of the Indian territorie.s 
acquired in the present century there is a regular field survey and 
complete record of holdings, but throughout the older provinces of 
Bengal proper and Behar this is wanting, and it is necessary to 
ascertain particulars in each case as it arises. 

In Ireland fixity of tenure and free sale are very much linked 
together. There might bo fixity of tenure without free sale, but 
there can hardly bo free sale without fixity of tenure—you could 
not recognise a saleable property, and yet leave tho landlord free to 
take it away when ho likes. In so emigrating and migrating a 
country the right of free sale has assumed a chief importance. 
While I think that we need not force emigration, I quite feel that 
farms are so frequently insutiicient in size, and the people are some¬ 
times so much crowded, that it would be very undesirable to give u 
fixity of which a man could not divest himself without sacrificing his 
rights altogether. 

Supposing that, as I expect, tho decision is to make the 
three F’s tho basis of tho now programme, tho question is whether 
privileges such as those now enjoyed in Ulster should simply be 
extended to the whole of Ireland, or whether fixity is still to bo 
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aimed at by iadireot means. To those who say that there is no 
reason why tho present tenants should reoeiro certain rights in land 
more than any other Irishmen, nor why they should be allowed to 
sell what some of them never bought, tho answer is that tho object 
is not to divide tho laud of Ireland as a common patrimony so as to 
do justice to all, but the practical one of giving peace and conserva¬ 
tism to Ireland; it is a question of expediency rather than of the 
rights of man. And as the tenants and their families, and those 
who supply andadhero to them, are tho great majority of tho people, 
anything that will content them will secure these objects. 

It must be admitted, however, that, the varieties of tenure and 
circxunstanccs in diiforent parts of Ireland are such that there would 
bo much difficulty about a law giving to all alike fixity and free sale. 
In eases where tho lajidlord really has done all that an English 
landlord does, it would be liard to deprive him of his rights. And 
the arguments in favour of concessions to small tenants do not apply 
to the larger commercial farmers holding on pure contract tenancies. 
Perliaps, then, it might be enough to advance in the lines of the Act 
of 1870, and to tr}' to attain more complete practical fixity in that 
way. I would so amend the Act by the light which tho Commission 
will throw oil it as to remedy aii}'^ hardships which arc still found to 
exist. It might be provided, as in the Bill of 1880, that when great 
calamity occurs, causing such complete loss of crops thot a fairly 
provident tenant could not jiay his rent, eviction shall not be allowed 
without tho usual compensation for disturbance less tho arrears of 
rent duo. And again, following out tho suggestion which came out 
of tlie disoussion of tho Bisturbaiico Bill and the principle confained 
in the present law, the landlord should in every way bo permitted 
tind encouraged to absolve himself of all Uabilities by according 
permission to sell, not when tho calamity has come and no one will 
buy, but in quiet times. 

As the converse of this, T would propose the following method of 
sofjuring a more practical fixity to all tenants who have any sub¬ 
stantial claim to it, while excluding those who have not. I would 
enact that in every case of voiding a tenancy, whether by dis¬ 
turbance by the landlord or voluntarily, in case there shall bo 
awarded to the tenant compensation equal to or exceeding two 
years’ rent, he shall be entitled to claim in lieu thereof fixity of 
tenure and free sale. Tho effect would be that in most cases of long 
possession, and in oU cases in which considerable imiu’ovoments have 
been made by the tenant, this claim will bo allowed; while in 
cases in which the Court deems that tho tenant is n^t entitled to any 
large compensation for disturbance, or in which a tenant leaving 
voluntarily has made no considerable improvements, and in regard 
to large tenancies holding under special contracts, the right would 
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not accrue. I think this would give in all suitable cases a qualified 
fixity and right of sale such as prevails in Ulster. I understiind the 
qiialification to be that the landlord may buy up the tenure for full 
valuo, under certain circumstances, and may exercise a veto on a 
purchase on the groimd of reasonable objection to the purchaser, to 
bo stated to and sustained before the tribunal charged to decide in 
case of dispute. So much I would maintain in favour of the landlord 
and no more. 

Then, most important of all, I would declare that in every case 
in which the tenant has any right to compensation under the law 
(that is, in fiict, in all cases 'except those of large tenants holding 
under special contract), the tenant is entitled to hold at a fair rent, 
and that in case of dispute either party shall bo entitled to cull 
in a public authority to decide what is a fair rent. I would 
have it that the existing rent should be deemed to be fair till 
the contrary is proved. When it is called in question the deci¬ 
sion should aim at determining a fair letting value, exclusive of 
the tenant’s improvements, with due regard to all the previous cir¬ 
cumstances of the tenure, and with fair allowance and margin for 
vicissitudes of seasons, risks, accidents, and outgoings—in fact, it 
should be such a rent as, on the principle of “ live and let live,” tho 
tenant might reasonably bo expected to pay in all seasons, except, 
perhaps, a very extreme year of failure and famine. When a fair 
rent is oiice settled, cither by tacit acceptance of tho existing 
rent or after contention, I would limit tho right of the landlord 
to future enhancement of rent in accordance witli the fndian 
rule. Tlio enhancement should not exceed the proportion in which 
the productive powers of tho land or tho prices of produce have been 
increased otherwise than by tho labour or at tho expense of tho toRant, 
and always within the limits of a fair rent, on the principles above 
described. The tenant w'ould have tho right to claim abatement of 
rent on similar grounds. 

It is a question to my mind whether there should not be an imme¬ 
diate general survey and valuation of tho country. I admit the 
advantage of standing on existing arrangements, but the present 
disposition to appeal to Griffiths’ valuation is very general, while it is 
now admittedly a good deal out of date and unequal. I doubt whether 
the claim to refer to Griffiths will begot rid of without a fresh survey. 
Lt is a doubtful point, too, whether a claim to romission in years 
of total failure and famine should be an acknowledged part of tho 
system, even after tho right of sale has been conceded. As I have 
already said, that ha.s been the rule in jurisprudence designed for 
a people in tho stage in which tho Irish now are. In India there 
has lately been a reaction of opinion against our attempt to throw 
tho risk of seasons too much on the Hyot. At this moment, in Ulster, 
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as a matter of fact, a certain remission has almost invariably been 
given on account of the excessive bad seasons. Even in Scotland 
farmers show an increasing disinclination to accept all the risk for a 
long period. On the other hand, there is tho fear that Irish tenants 
will too readily take advantage of a loop-hole of this kind, and it 
may be said that occasional voluntary remission is one of those 
functions which it would bo well to leave to the landlord. 

It is part of the Ulster system, and should bo a part of jmy 
extended system of tho kind, that the tenure is absolutely hypothe¬ 
cated to tho landlord for the rent. He will always be entitle to a 
first charge for that in case of a sale. ' 

When wo have established the principle of fair rents fairly adju- 
dicatc’d, tho next step to aim at would bo fixed rents. If that could 
be arrived at, it would be an enormous gain both to landlord and 
tenant, saving all tho complications and difficulties which no doubt 
attend the question of a fair but variable rent. The advantages of a 
permanent settlement are so great that I should not dcsjiiiir that the 
parties blight themselves arrange it, tho tenant paying a reasonable 
tine in consideration of tho fixing for ever‘of his fair rent. Still 
better would it be if he could buy up a portion of the rent so as to 
leave a margin of value—^a property to the tenant and a security to 
tho landlord. So much do I feel this that I for one would bo willing 
to aid such an operation with British money. No one is more opposed 
to a wliolesale buying out" of the landlords at a high price, but in 
consideration of past injuries I would make a niodcnilc contribution. 
Perhaps in tlio case of tho smaller tenants avo might go so far .‘is to 
say, that, to any arrangement approved by a Commission for fixing 
the rent, in perpetuity and reducing it to tho extent of, say one- 
fourth, tho British Treasury might contribute to tho extent of oiic- 
half the fine jiaid. 

For anything beyond that wo must look to a gradual process by 
Avhich the move saving and industrious farmers might in tho end 
acquire complete peasant property. But I cannot get over a very 
great distrust of any scheme for the acquisition of the rights of the 
landlords by tho State by voluntary arrangements. Even any scheme 
of purchase on what might seem fair terms might bo very deceptive. 
Suppo.so tho State were willing to give twenty years' purchase and 
no more, tho result would be that the bad estates would bo throw-n at 
our heads, and the landlords would keep the good ones. However 
wo view it the plan of State purchase means the coming into tho 
market of a now bidder with hU pockets full of money, with the 
inevitable result of raising values. It comes then to wbat I hav^e 
already said, that I would make any such purchases merely auxiliary 
to other measures. I would confine such operations to liberal assist¬ 
ance to tenants willing to buy and to very exceptional purchases by 
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tho State. In those cases I would strictly confine the purchase- 
money to honA-fide selling value, and would utterly repudiate all 
plans for giving a landlord the same income from consols which he 
now derives, or should derive, from a precarious Irish ront-roU not 
paid. 

No doubt it is impossible to attempt to satisfy the agitators; they 
do not want to bo satisfied. The criticul question, to my mind, is 
whether the landlords will accept a reasonable comproraiso. I think 
they had better do so, on the principle that half a loaf is bolter than 
no bread. If they do not, the situation is becoming impossible— 
wc arc getting sick of this Irish subject, and may be tempted to 
cut them adrift altogether. 

If a fair compromise is arrived at and accepted the landlords may 
reasonably claim that ciTect should be given to it; and there, no 
doubt, may bo the main difficulty in case of continued resistance. 
I feel, with Lord Granville, that there is groat need for such a per¬ 
manent modification of the English law in Ireland us will give both 
justice to the peasants and security to others. I will not here 
attempt t6 discuss the subject of coercion, but only say this, that 
it seems to me the question is not so much whether the law is to be 
enforced as how it is to bo enforced. In case of unorganized project 
of rebellion, tho suspension of the Habeas Corpus and shutting up 
the loaders might bo very effective, but to deal with the resistance of 
a jieoplo such as wo are now experiencing I bolievo that such a crude 
moasuro would be very ineffective. Much more careful and coji- 
sidcred umemlments of tho law will bo required before the end is 
attained. To devise an effective system will indeed be no easy task 
those on whom the burden lies are very little to bo envied. 

Georgk Campbell. 
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The emphatio word in the description of Etienne Dolot as “ tlio 
Martyr of the Benaissance ” is the last word. Other martyrs there 
were and many; but they were martyrs of the Befonnation. Scrvctus 
and Giordano Bruno wore martyrs of philosophy, or of free thougljt; 
Dolet stands, in Mr. Christie’s presentment of him, us tho solitary 
martyr of tho Benaissance. That is to say, ho was not a martyr to 
any sot of opinions or peculiar dogmas, but to that general tendency 
which wo all understand to be denoted by the term—become familiar 
to our age—the Benaissanoo, that tendency of which Erasmus Avas 
the literary representative, nud for which, had lilrasmus been as 
indiscreet as Dolot, he might have shared Dolet’s fate. 

It is to his tragical death in a cause—our cause, and at tho hands 
of a xmrty which still exists, and which, if not so powerful just now 
as it was in 1547, may easily become so—that Dolct’s story owes tho 
interest that it has still after three centuries. Tho man himself is 
not very remarkable, and not at all attraclivo. But besides his onicl 
end, tho name of Etienne Dolet has been kept above tho waters of 
tho great ocean of oblivion by tho accident of its being associated 
Avith Bubclais. Babclais nud Montaigne are, to- the eyes of tho 
French literary world, tho tAvo great luminaries of tho sixteen tU 
century. Every corner of their lives, and every person avIio avus 
ever connected Avith cither of them, is still tho object of the liAxdy 
curiosity of the French investigators. The name of Dolet is enveloped 
in tho Ilabolaisian ambor, and thus excepted from the instinctive 
antipathy which the French, like all people Avho knoAV no language 
but the mother-tongue, feel for all those humanists Avho wrote in 
Latin, and not in tho vernacular. Nor was Dolet’s connection aa itli 
Babclais only momentary. In tho autumn of 1534 they Avero 
together at Lyons in close intimacy and friendship. None of 
Babelais’ biographers omit to mention his sending to Dolet from 
Borne the receipt for the mysterious Garum, and they all quote tvi’u 
of Dolet’s Latin poems, whore mention is made of Franciscus Babc- 
Irosius, “ the glory of the healing art.” Though Dolet’s friendship 
with Babelais terminated in a quarrel (the fault entirely on Dolet’s 
side), yet it was not till Dolet had immortalised his own name by 
putting it to an edition of La Pktisante et Jotjeuse Ilktoyre du grand 
giant Qargantua, which he brought out from his press at Lyons. 

(1) JElwine Dolet, the Martyr o/ the Denauaanee: a Bioyraphy, By Bichnrd Coploy 
Christio, M.A., Liacola College, Oxford, ClumceUor of the Dioceso of; Moachestu’. 
1880. 
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For Etionno Dolet was a printer and publisher, often, indeed, 
himself writing the books which ho printed. He not only published 
the edition above mentioned of *' the book called Rabelais,** but also 
three editions of the works of Marot. It is owing to this circum¬ 
stance, viz. his having published for Rabelais and Marot, that his 
other books, mostly Latin, are sought after and boiight up by 
French collectors. For though Dolcts have never, like Aldincs 
or Elzevirs, been declared to be "game ” by general consent of the 
bibliophiles, nor have been even ranked in the lower category of 
“ground game,” along with Stephenses and Plantins, yet they are 
always eagerly bought up at ‘high prices. And while none of the 
oighty-throc different editions which issued from Dolet’s press 
between 1538—1544 are common books, some of thorn are especial 
varieties, some existing only in a single copy, while of others, again, 
there is not now rno copy extant. Mr. Christie does not tell us 
by what accident his interest in Dolet’s press was first aroused. But 
for many years it was his amusement, while engaged in the severe 
duties of an active profession, to collect the specimens of Dolet’- 
printing press. Ho then became the owner of the most complete 
collection over made of these rare volumes, of some of which he 
possesses the only copy ever known. 

Here Mr. Christie, if he had been animated by the true spirit of 
the collector, should have stopped. Ho should have locked up his 
books in a glass case, printed a catalogue of them (for private distri¬ 
bution), and taken them out occasionally to dust them. Instead of 
this ho began to read his treasures ! His attention was necessarily 
drawn to the incidents of Dolet’s life. As, besides innumerable 
articles in their dictionaries, the French have produced two special 
biographies of Dolet, it might bo supposed that all that could bo 
known about him had been told. The mere perusal of Dolet’s 
books, however, soon revealed to Mr. Christie the unsound and 
superficial character of the Ziivs of Dolet, written by Neo de In 
RochcUo in 1779, and by M. Boulmier in 1857. M. Boulmior is 
content to transcribe his predecessor, and both of them write without 
having taken the trouble to read the books of the subject of their 
memoir. For the only sound piece of original work in illustration 
of Dolet, wo must go back to Michel Maittairc, who in 1720 devoted 
to Dolet one hundred pages of his Annales Tt/pographici. Maittaire 
has there collected every passage he could find in the writings of 
Dolet where the writer speaks of himself, and many references to 
him in contemporary authors. But Maittaire wrote in Latin, and, 
besides, was contented with heaping together his extracts without 
any order or arrangement. 

Thus Mr. Christie has opened up a comer of the history of the 
French Renaissance, which is new relatively to the English reader, 
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and much of which is new absolutely in itself. Upon this frag¬ 
ment of history, tho ten years from 1534—1544, Mr. Christie has 
thrown a flood of light, partly by his occurato statement of tho facts 
in themselves, partly by indefatigable research into collateral events. 
In Mr. Christie’s five hundred pages there is not one which can be 
called ** padding,” and from all tall writing he is manifestly averse. 
No magniflccut generalisations or frothy rhapsodies, such as the 
Ruuaissance is usually supposed to require from its students, will be 
found here. But from tho patient toil which the pursuit of each 
minute fact has demanded, Mr. Christie has known how to win a 
picture of literary life in Franco during the ten years 1534—1544, 
which is far more instructive than all tho large views which a 
llcnaissanco export can develop fiom his own consciousness. 

J )ulet, as I have said, is not in himself an attinctivo figure; his 
adventures are few, and not picturesque. Tho interest of his cai*oer 
lies in tho spirit and animus of the persecutions he endured or 
brought upon himself by bis wilfulncss and indiscretions. Personally 
ho may be said to have deserved them all, as an ill-conditioned boy 
at school magnetically attracts the ill-usagd that is goiug. Dolot is 
always running his head against some wall, or wilfully filing some 
train of gunpowder. To show what the walls were which hemmed 
in tlionght and action, and to analyze tho gunpowder which was so 
plentifully lying about in 1540, is a task tho proper performance of 
which sheds no littlo light upon tho general history of tho time. 
And it is in these detailed studies that wo can best learn oven the 
general course of history. What Professor Sayce has said of language 
is true also of history, that the ago for telescopic views is over, and 
that wo havo now to begin tho microscopic task of studying tho 
minute details. It is only in tho details, when these are placed 
under sufiicient light, that we can sco tho general features of the 
age. 

Yahlcn, in his Laurentim Valla, says that the humanistic litera¬ 
ture of the Renaissance lies still buried in tho manuscript-rooms of 
Italian libraries. This is less the case in France, where the destruc¬ 
tion of written documents bus been going on always on an onormous 
scale. Mr. Christie’s authorities havo chiefly been printed books, 
especially tboso of Etienne Dolet himself. These are difficult to find 
anywhere, and not at all to be foimd in England. Tho public 
cherishes a vague notion that the British Museum contains ” all old 
books.” This is far from being the case. It is impossible for any 
one to write upon the sixteentli century by aid of the national library. 
But, as I have said, there are special reasons why Dolet’s are rare; 
and when they are found, being written in Latin, on obsolete topics, 
they have to be minutely searched for the grains of personal allu¬ 
sion embedded hero and there in dense masses of mire and clay. 
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One tinpublielicd source, however, Mr. Christie has been fortunate 
enough to light upon. The libnuy of Toulouse contains the corro- 
spondcnco of Jean do Boysone, professor of law in the university of 
that city, and afterwards councillor in the parliament of Chamb^ry. 
The series of letters commences in 1532, and extends over tho suc¬ 
ceeding twenty years. It contains Do Boysone’a corrcsjYondence not 
only with Dolet himself, but with the whole circle of south of France 
humanists, Pierre du Ch&tcl, Babelais, Arnoul du Ferrier, Guil¬ 
laume Bigot, Alciat, &(i. This volume has been of groat use to 
Dolet’s biographer, not so much by supplying facts or events, in 
v.'hieh it does not seem to abound, but in furnishing the keynote of 
the characters of tho men, and of the situation created for them by 
popular passion and the dominant superstitions. Besides tho 
Du Boysone volume, Mr. Christie has used a MS. volume of Latin 
poetry, another of h'rcnch “dixains,” contained in tho same library, 
many of them supplying biographical details. 

Tho life of a Latinist, ex racted with indefatigable pains from 
such sources, may bo not unnaturally supposed to bo a loanicd work, 
intended only for the learned. Certainly neither learning nor 
research have been spared in the preparation of the book. But lot 
me hasten to conciliate the English reader by adding that his 
Interests have been carefully studied and provided for throughout. 
Especially has tho biographer felt that though his bibliographical 
details may bo what will be most prized by tho natanl, yot tliat 
general interest could only be claimed for tho special illustration 
which Dolct’s private misconduct affords of tho public sentiment and 
social fetishes of his country ond nation. Some of Mr. Christie’s 
host pages are those in which he draws, always founding each state¬ 
ment upon an original authority, pictures of Toulouse and Lyons, 
pictures not topographical to the ■eye, but of social pressure, of that 
ntmosphero of popular sentiment which hung over the south of 
France, having its centre of depression in Toulouse. 

There was a time when Lunguodoc had been the most smiling and 
prosperous proviiico of Franco; and Toulouso, its capital, the centre 
of life, joyous and lighthearted, and of an intelligent civilisation not 
to be met with out of Italy. This civilisation had given umbrage to 
the Church, which allowed no initiative but from itself. The popu¬ 
lation of pouceful and industrious peasants was massacred in cold 
blood by armies of barbarians, sent against them under the banner of 
the cross by the fathers of Christendom. But the crusade was 
successful. Civilisation was stamped out, and the old joyous life of 
the South crashed. Toulouse became tho homo and capital of igno¬ 
rance and bigotry. It was at Toulouso that the infamous Inquisition 
was founded by S. Dominic, and Languedoc was the only province 
of France iu which it ever established its authority. After the 
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Place lluubert in Parie, there was no spot of ground in France where 
so many eminent persons were burned alivo as in the Place do Salins. 
Toulouse anticipated the S. Bartholomew by a general massacre of 
Uuguonots in 1562, and in 1572 supplemented the work by the 
butchery of throe hundred Protestants, who wore led out of prison 
and killed one by one by eight students of the university, while 
three suspected councillors of the Parliament were hung in their 
scarlet robes in the court of tho palace. 

It was at Toulouse that Yanini was burnt alive, and Galas broken 
on the wheel. These facts are well known to histor}^ But Mr. 
Christie adds to the long catalogue of dbclesiostical crime, the almost 
incredible statement that a child of nine years of age was tried and 
condemned to be biumcd alive for heresy by tho Inquisitor-general at 
Toulouse in 1011. Tho university of Toulouse became only organised 
iguuruiicc, and reflected tho gross passions and besotted bigotry of 
iLc priests and tho populace. Any tincture of literature was enough 
to cause a regent master to be suspected ; and to be suspected in a 
denominational university is enough to insure loss of place and 
forfoiture of privileges. 

If there was any city in Franco which Dolct ought to havo 
shunned more than another it was Toulouse, and it was ])recisoly at 
Toulouse that he chose to establish himself. There was no reason 
whatever for tho selection, except that fascination which the candle 
exerts upon tho moth. Mr. Christie hints that it was the roputatiou 
of tho school of law in the university, whicl), ho says, was the most 
celebrated at that time in Franco. But before 1532, the year in 
wliioh ho ui’rived at Toulouse, Dolot had resolved to renounce llio 
profession of law, and to devote hi.s life to humanistic studios. 
Specially ho bad dedicated himself to a compreheusivo work on tho 
Latin language, of which ho had already, at twenty-two, conceived 
tho plan, and of which he lived to publish two folios under tlio title 
of CoDniwntani Linyitce Lttiinw. For tho study of classics, and 
especially of Jjatin, which all through the Middle Ages had bocii u 
familiar instrument, but now first began to be an object of investiga¬ 
tion, Toulouse offered no advantages. In tbis home of routine 
lawyers, whore texts and precedents reigned unquestioned, Ciceronian 
Latin was suspicious, and the style of Burtholua alone acceptable. 
This was well enough known to I)olet, who had boon brought up in 
Paris under Nicolas B^rauld and among the Cicoronians, and had 
afterwards passed by Padua and Venice, where ho had come within 
tho fascination which such humanists as Simon of Villauova and 
Giovanni Baptista Egnatio exercised upon youths just awaking to 
the charms of classical style and literary form. 

For stylo, and literary form, and tho beauty of harmonious language, 
was the aim and ambition of the early school of French humanists. 
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Thoy followed in the steps of the Italiiins and not of Dude. Bud4 
was, for his age, an antieipation of the later sehool of Sculiger and 
Ctisuuhon—the school of learning and research, not of style. Hilda’s 
Latin was the Latin of a German, or, as Erasmus said, of a Flemish 
printer. Tho infliieiicc of Italy, as in art so in letters, was in this 
decade, 1000—1540, the dominant influence in France. This passion 
for realising the harmonics and shades of verbal expression was 
known at that time under tho name of Ciceronianism. This Cicero- 
niuiiism was not, as tlie histories of literature are opt to represent, a 
pedantic attempt to copy the style of tho Boman orator, but a genuine 
movornent of the Renaissance towards beauty and finish. Tho 
hislorians have been misled liero by Erasmus’ well-known dialogue 
“ Ciccroniaiius,” and by having construed his bui’lesque literally. 

For a young man on fire with literary enthusiasm, and tlio 
ambition of a Cit jronian, Toulouse, the focus of eeclesiustieal barba¬ 
rism, was a most unsuiUtble abodo. All that Dolet chei’ishod or 
amhitioned was hero held in contempt or hatred. The antfigoiiisni 
was not long in breaking out into open manifestation. At Toiilou-.e, 
as in other universities, the scholars formed clubs or associations 
among themselves for social purposes, and the protection of their 
interests. Each nation hail an annual fdtc day, on which an orator, 
elected by vote, made a speech reviewing tho events of the preced¬ 
ing year. Dolet had only boon a year in Toulouse when ho was 
chosen president of tho nation of tho French, so the students from 
the north of tho Loire were called in opposition to those from the 
southern provinces, who .were indiscriminately styled Gascons. 
Much license of personal satire was always allowed to the torric filius of 
a modimvnl university. Had Dolet confined himself to tho ordinary 
vulgarities and scurrilities which pass for wit with the herd of rude 
students, nothing more would have been hoard of his speech. But, 
with his usual indiscretion, he chose to launch out against the 
Porliamcnt, the highest authority of tho city and university, aiming, 
hot at the personal foibles of individual magistrates, which might 
have been tolerated, but against their ordinances, lie abused tho 
city of Toulouse and slighted the Gascons generally for their barba¬ 
rism and grovelling superstition. In a second speech, delivered not 
long after the first, he repeated and enhanced his invectives, and ho 
now went to the extreme length of making on attack upon the 
favourite pastime of the Toulousans, that of burning berotics alive. 
It is remarkable that Dolet does this in the name of humanity and 
common reason, and not as sympathizing with the reformed doctrines. 
It is not merely that he solemnly protests his orthodoxy—^mauy did 
this, and did it with sincerity, who were yet in secret inclined to 
Lutheran heresy—but it is abundantly clear that Dolet’s bosom had 
never been visited by the spirit of pietism, and that, like a true 
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humanist, he was wholly indifferent to theological disputes, which he 
regarded as a waste of those powers of the mind which might be 
given to the study of the classics. The zeal he displays in this 
oration is purely hiunanistio zeal, and the ill consequences to him¬ 
self which followed from it justity Mr. Christie in styling Dolet 
“ The Martyr of the Ronaissanoe.” 

It is no wonder that the utteror of sentiments so irritating and so 
contemptuous towards not only the authorities but the public opinion 
of Toulouse, should be made to know that one young man of tbroo- 
und-tweuty cannot with impunity bo wiser than everybody else. 
Thu wonder is that some months elapsed before Dolet, as the in¬ 
evitable cousequonco of his oration, found his way into the dungeon of 
the city, and that when there ho was released after an imprison- 
moiit of a few days. Knowing how justice went in thoso times, wc 
might bo suro tW this easy escape implied the intervention of 
powerful friends. And so it was. Even at Toulouse the spirit of 
rclincinent and the new learning had found an entrance. Not only 
had a few—five or six—of the more distinguished students caught 
the classical contagion, but at least two persons of age and position 
sympathized with the intolleotual movement. These were Jacques 
do JSIinut, first president of the Parliament, and Joan do Pins, Bishop 
of Rieux. By the inducnco of these friends Dolet got out of prison, 
but, like Blanqui, he could not keep out. lie was on tho point of 
being again arrested for some fresh outbreak—what, Mr. Christie 
docs not explain—when his friends again saved him by getting him 
hastily out of the city to a secret retreat in tho country, fi’oin which 
he made his way on foot, as a beggar, to Lyons. * 

TIio pages in which Mr. Christie draws a picture of Lyons as a 
litcr.ary centre in the first half of tho sixteenth century, only second 
to I'aris, arc among the most interesting in his volume. In this city, 
whero Dolet arrived, August, 1534, he foimd a freer atmosphere than 
in ecclesiastical Toulouse, as well as occupation upon the printing 
press of Sebastian Gryphius; and from this time, and for the remain¬ 
ing twelve years of his life, Lyons was Dolet’s home. Two visits to 
Paris of no groat length, and a flight to Italy in 154*1, leave him 
ten years of hard literary work. But from this time must be 
dcductod two imprisonments of about fifteen months oacb, for even 
in liberal Lyons Dolet could not conform himself to what was 
expected of a peaceable citizen. 

His work at Lyons consisted partly in passing books written by 
others through the press, partly in writing books on his own account. 
The two occupations were not so separable from each other as they 
arc now in the sixteenth century, when to be a printer was to bo a 
member of a profession which was occupied with the promotion and 
spread of literature and science. Of tho works written by himself 
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tho most considerable, and that to which ho looked to create his 
reputation are his two volumes entitled Comtnentarie» on the Latin 
Tongue. It is a work of immense labour, its compilation having 
occupied him more than ten years. It cannot, however, claim to bo 
regarded as a work of learning, still less aa a contribution to Latin 
X)hilology. It is, in fact, nothing more than a phraso book on a 
gigantic scale, calculated to assist young writers in acquiring the usu 
and idiom of that which the grammarians have called tho golden 
ago of Latin stylo. It is a stylist’s book, and nothing more. It 
seems to have hud little circulation out of France, and even in Franco 
its vast bulk led to its speedynlisplacemcnt by choapor abridgments. 
To tho biographer of Lolot the book is interesting through the 
numerous details respecting his own habits of life and opinions w'hieh 
arc scattered tlirough its pages, in the manner afterwards practised 
by Henri Ftienno. One such abridgment, i)repared by Dolet liini- 
sclf, has survived in uso iii schools and colleges down to our own 
day, having passed, in who^e or in jiart, into the dictionaries of 
jJ^izoliuB and Faeciolati. It is illustrative of the taste in reading of 
the sixteenth century that his most poi)ular book was a translation 
of Cicero’s epistles; of this there were at least taventy-eight editions 
hefoTO the end of the century. 

After having for some time superintended tho press of Sebastian 
Giyphius, Dole! sot up as a printer on his own account. Of the 
books xmblishod by him “ Apud Stephanura Doletum,” tho larger 
number arc in Latin, and therefore now neglected by all except 
collectors. Of such as are in Frencli the most notable is his edition 
of Oargantua ami Pantagruel. Of this rare volume two copies only 
have occurred for sale in our time, and the copy last sold fetclied 
only the very modest sum—for a Itahelnis—of £200. It is charac¬ 
teristic of Dolot’s lawlessness that this reprint of his friend’s work 
was a x>irutical edition. It is w'cll known that the definitive text of 
Haboluis, as revised by tho auilior, was that of tho edition of 1542, 
brought out at the press of Francois Juste at Ijyons. This edition, 
tliough by no means an expurgated book, is yet marked by tho 
softening of those passages wliich had given umbrage IjO the Sor- 
honno; such, c.g. as substituting “boiro rustement” for “boire 
th^ologalement.” "SVe may imagine Babcluis’ irritation when lio 
found bis friend 7Iolot bringing out, without his sanction or knowr- 
Icdgo, in the very same year—1642—a pirated edition, with all the 
obnoxious passages and expressions retainod, yet stating on tho tiile- 
X)age that it was revised and enlarged by the author himself. 
Mr. Christie tries to apologise for this piece of impudent rascality ; 
but it is characteristio of Dolet, and is one of the many pieces of 
misconduct which, though we cannot say that they deserve hanging, 
yet seem not unnaturally to lead up to the gallows as their climax. 
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When swift fate did overtake Dolet, at the age of thirty-eight, it 
was not for crime, whether venial or capital, nor even for such a 
violation of the laws of honour and friendship as he had been guilty 
of towards Habolais. On 3rd August, 1516, he was hung, cut down 
still breathing, and burnt in the Place Maubert, Paris, under a 
sentence which pronounced him guilty of blasphemy, sedition, and 
selling prohibited and condemned books. Of the truth or value of 
the charges affirmed by the sentence, the reader may judge by the 
following specimen, which occupies the largest space in the proei'S. 

In Dolet’s translation of the platonic dialogue, Axiorhitn, occurs 
this passage: Quand tu seras d<$ci^d^ olle ne pourra ricn aussi, 
ttltendu quo tu no seras plus rion de tout.” The last clause in the 
Greek original may be rendered in English, “ for you will have 
ceased to exist.” Dolct’s translation, therefore, though it may not 
be litoral, is, as to substance, a correct reproduction of the sense of 
the dialogue. Yet these throe words “rien de tout ” contributed in 
no small degree to Eolot’s death, and socm to havo formed the solo 
ground of the charge of blasphemy, one of the three counts of the 
indictment upon which the sentence of deirth was based. It may 
be necessary to say that the first president of the Parliament of 
Paris, before whom Dolot was tried, was Pierre Lizet, one of the 
worst scoundrel bigots of the Catholic reaction, to whom Eolot must 
Ikivc been hateful, as combining in his own person the character of 
printer, scholar, poet, and philosopher. 

That such a man should have suffered a cruel and ignominious 
death for the crime of correctly translating Plato is too horrible. 
It is, thoroforo, a relief to tho mind to recall the wilful past of the 
victim, to remember that for the ten years previous to the catas¬ 
trophe Eolci had been an incessant law-breaker; that he luid twice 
been found guilty of capital offences ; twice condemned to death by 
the courts of Lyons; and that ho had been rt'seued as often upon the 
rcprc'seutations and by the influence of powerful friends. Instead 
of showing gratitude to these friends for their exertions, ho quar¬ 
relled with all of thorn, acted basely towards at least one of them, 
and claimed the credit of having got off by his own eloquence or 
ingenuity. I think it is hardly possible to deny that Dolct was 
what M. Baudrier calls him, " Mauvaiso iSto ct mauvais emur.” On 
tho other hand, it is equally true that far greater offenders than 
Dolet went at large and unchallenged if they abstained from pro¬ 
voking the resentment of the clergy, or ostentatiously espoused the 
side of the hollow and hypocritical orthodoxy of thu day. 

Mark Pattison. 
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" FiinLnoM of Contract,” which has played so large a part in recent 
political and social refonns, and which may bo said to have been 
the watch'word of economical progress, seems, from recent discus¬ 
sions, to be passing into the ranks of the party of resistance. It has 
been invoked in opposition to many proposed or accomplished 
changes—to legislative interference with employment of labour, with 
insurance, with carriage of goods and passengers by sea and land, 
and with tho relations of landlord and tenant, and even with the 
present law of entail and settlement. 'The cry of those who oppose 
change is, “ Lot us alone: lot each person do tho best he can for 
himself: let him make his own contract, and you will have the best 
results for himself and for all.” There is something suspicious 
about this cry when we hnd it used by those who were tho la&t to 
receive the doctrines of Free Trade ; who have steadily opposed tho 
removal of obsolete and mischievous restrictions on freedom of 
speech and action, and who are oven now, to use Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s phrase, the party which represent the militant rather 
than the industrial typo. Wo are tempted to suspect that there is 
some fallacy in the use of language, and that when we hear 
“ Freedom of Contract ” so loudly and repeatedly invoked, it is 
“ Freedom for those who are in possession to keep what they have 
got, and to do what they like with their own; ” in other words, our 
old and respectable friend, tho sanctity of vested interests. 

But no sound economist will deny that there is a real and funda¬ 
mental truth which underlies the doctrine of Freedom of Contract, 
and that it is the recognition of this truth which has led to the 
great industrial reforms of the present century. 1 believe that this 
truth may bo stated, in its most general form, as follows;—“ Each 
grown person of the average European type under a reasonably 
good and strong government is likely to do better for himself in 
matters of gain and profit than tho government or other persons are 
likely to do for him; and, consequently, tho best thing to do for 
him is to leave him free to use his mind, his body, and bis property 
as ho finds best for himself.” Hence the recent conquests of 
political economy. Our first economists found capital and labour 
hampered by a set of restrictions, due partly to obsolete survivals of 
organizations once useful and necessary, partly to false theories, and 
partly to the over-active selfishness of monopoly; and in abolishing 
these restrictions and in giving free scope to individual self-interest, 
they have effected a great triumph for mankind. 
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It BO happened, morooyor, that the restrlctiorui thus removed were 
restrictions on the power of free bargaining, restrictions by which 
the workman was prevented from taking his labour, and the manu¬ 
facturer his goods, to the best market; so that the victory thus 
gained was naturally represented by the phrase Freedom of Con¬ 
tract. 

If this phrase has since been misused and misunderstood—if, as is 
so often the case with a newly acknowledged creed, the words have 
become a shibboleth—if it is worshipped as a fetish, and applied 
without a distinct understanding of its true meaning and definition, 
there is the double danger, first, that^ will be applied whore it 
ought not to be applied; and secondly, which is tho more serious 
danger, that its misapplication will provoke a reaction in which the 
real truth involved in it may bo lost sight of and neglected. 

It is, therefore, important to determine what we really moan by 
the phrase Freedom of Contract,” what the action involved in 
these words comprehends, and what are tho limitations to which 
this freedom is and ought to bo subject, whether for the purposes 
of political economy or in tho still broader view of sense and justice. 
In trying to do this I shall have to appeal tea set of itfeas which 
are rather legal than economical: but wo shall find that the legal 
principles involved are consistent with and throw light upon 
economical considerations. In fact, law has preceded political 
economy, and tho limitations by which lawyers have prevented the 
obligation of contract from becoming an instrument of injustice aru 
limitations which are no loss api>licablo to contracts when con¬ 
sidered as a means of furthering the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

Freedom of Contract is, then, not simple freedom of action or 
disposition. This is a point of vital importance. Contract involves 
obligation, which is the opposite of freedom. When a man makes 
a contract he gives up a portion of his freedom ; ho binds himself 
by a promise to another person to do or not to do certain things; 
and this promiso, if binding in the eye of the law, is one which 
society, .with all its crushing and overwhelming power, will compel 
him to perform. To uso tho words of a recent book of authority, 

” Every person not subject to any legal incapacity, may dispose 
freely of his actions and property within tho limits allowed by tho 
general law. Liability on a contract consists in a limitation of this 
disposing power by a voluntary act of the party which places some 
definite portion of that power at the command of the other party to 
the contract. So much of the contractor’s individual freedom is 
taken from him and made over to the other party to the contract.” ‘ 
Freedom of Contract is, therefore, a very different thing from the 
(1) IiiUoei on ContraetOf p. 187, 2nd od. 
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freedom of action and disposition which I have referred to as 
forming the basis of modem political economy. So far from the 
doctrine of contract boing identical with freedom, it is pro tanfo the 
reverse. So far from its being non-inlerfercnce on the part of the 
State with individual action, it is interference of the most subtle, 
searching, and overwhelming kind. It brings the whole weight of 
the social fabric upon the man who has bound himself by a promise. 
His freedom consists in being able to make or to abstain from 
making a binding promise. Hut when ho has made it, the State 
uses its whole despotic power to compel or prevent his free action. 
No wonder, then, that carc.should have been taken to prevent the 
abuse of such a power. The law of contract—a branch of law whicli 
is ever growing in importance, in magnitude, and in complexity—^is, 
in fact, a statement of the limitations which it has been found 
necessary to impose on absolute Freedom of Contract, the definition.s 
of the conditions under which, and of the manner in which, a man 
may mako such a promise as the law will enforce. 

The great difference I tween the system of free contract and the 
system which it replaced lies, not in the absence of obligation, but 
in the substitution of a self-imposed obligation for an obligation 
imposed by some external power. The progress made in the last 
hundred years has consisted in tho abolition of a great number of 
the restrictions which, whether in tho form of feudal, tribal, or 
family relations, of trade guilds and their rules, or of the protective 
industrial systems of modem Europe, made a large part of each 
man^s obligation depend, not on his o^vn individual choice, but on 
certain rules and relations laid down and determined for him by 
society, by custom, and by law. Tho substitution of the rights and 
duties arising from the free contract of tho individual for the duties 
iii-ising from status and relation is one feature in the history of that 
dovolopmont of the individual which in tho domain of law has been 
so well illustrated by Sir H. Mayne, and which is no less marked 
in tho domains of political, oi social, and religious liberty than in 
that of political economy, 

But great as have been the advances mode by virtue of this 
principle, it is obviously absurd to suppose that in^viduol freedom 
ciiu bo absolute and universal, or that it can over become tho only 
principle by which humtui society is regulated. Society involves 
organization, i.e. subordination and regulation. 

In the case we are considering, viz. Freedom of Contract, wo have 
seen that what has been done in this direction is not to abolish 
obligation, but to substitute for an obligation dovised by custom or 
law an obligation self-imposed by tbo individual. But there arc, 
iiud will always bo, many cases in which self-imposed obligations do 
not answer tho pxirposes of society; and there are many others in 
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which the individual cannot impose, or ought not to ho allowed to 
impose, obligations on himself. In such cases the law has always 
declined to recognise Freedom of Contract; and it is tho limitations 
thus imposed which I now proceed to consider. 

If we look into any book of law on the subject of contracts, wc 
shall find that it is treated under such^ heads os the follow'ing, 
viz.:— 

Tho essential elements of a contract, i.e. those things without 
which it cannot exist. 

The persons able (and consequently those who are unable) to mako 
a contract. 

Tho forms necessary to mako a contract binding. 

The consideration without which a promise is not binding. 

Tlio persons aflfeoted by, and consequently thoso unaffected by, a 
contract. 

Unlawful contracts. 

Contracts which it is impossible to perform. 

Contracts which arc void or voidable by reason of mistake, mis¬ 
representation, or unduo influence. 

Contracts of imperfect obligation, i.e. contracts on which, for 
various reasons, the law gives no remedy. 

It will be observed that all these heads have ono olemont in 
common, viz. they aro all elaborate definitions of tho conditions 
under wbicli the law will, and consequently of those under which it 
will not, enforce w'hat purports to bo a contract or agreement; and 
iny object in tbo following observations will be to show, so far as 
space w'ill permit, how under each head of limitation tho law has 
been compelled by considerations of justico and by the exigencies of 
society to place restrictions on contract. 

It will not bo necessary for mo to discuss tho various de¬ 
grees of disfavour with which the law regards contracts which it 
docs not enforce. Whether they arc made actually crimiual, so 
as to render the parties Liable to punishment; or are prohibited and 
altogether void; or are simply without remedy; or aro capable of 
being rescinded, and voidable at the option of one of tbo parties, is 
immaterial for my purpose. In all these cases there is no binding 
contract, and consequently freedom to make a binding contract docs 
not exist. 

Nor is it necessary to distinguish between ancient law and modem 
law, or between judge-made law and statute law. In both are to 

(1) 1 have taken this and much more fkom FoUe«k on Cwtraoio—Ok hook which goes 
ftr to redeem our hooks on legal subjects from the reproach, often too well merited, 
that they ate a mere fiurago of cases; and which is well worth reading, not by lawyers 
only. 
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be found limitations moro or less questionable, but in both are to be 
found sound and living principles. The action of courts of justice 
is perhaps even more interesting for our present pui’pose than modem 
statute luM^j since that action shows how long and how constantly 
the notions of justice and of expodioncy have, without interference 
from the Icgislaturo, led men to tho restriction of contract obliga¬ 
tions where they were seen to outrage or invade tho fundamental 
principle of individual liberty. 

For ray purpose it will bo more important to distinguish between 
the class of cases where the “ Freedom of Contract ” of any given 
person is limited with a view t© tho interests of tho public, or of third 
parties, or of tho other party to tho contract; ond the class of cases 
in which it is limited in tho interest of that person himself. Some¬ 
times it is difficult to distinguish between these classes of cases, and 
in some instances both grounds of limitation are combined; but tho 
distinction is important, because the latter class of cases shows how 
much care the law has taken to prevent contract from over-riding 
that freedom of action an 1 disposition which, as we have seen, is a 
still more fundamental principle than that of Freedom of Con¬ 
tract itself, and with which Freedom of Contract is too often 
confounded. 

I will take first, then, tho case of restraints or limitations which 
have tho interests of the public or of third parties in view. 

First of all, we have the rule that no ono can bind himself to do 
an act which is positively forbidden by law, or which is so connected 
with such an act as to be part of tho same transaction. Tho for¬ 
bidden act may be a murder, or the obstruction of a highway, or 
the sale of a sack of coals otherwise than by weight; but all uro for 
this purpose on the same footing and equally illegal. 

It is needless and impracticable to point out how various may 
he tho different kinds of dealings which law positively forbids; 
but, among recent instances, may be mentioned Slave-trading; 
enlistment of men and equipment of ships for tho puri)ose of 
making war on a friendly power; insurance without interest; the 
issue of bank-notes, &c. &c. They illustrate how little scruple 
modem legislature has in putting an absolute stop to contracts, when 
tho transaction is such as to inflict injury on others, to endanger the 
public peace, to cause scandal to public morality, or to do other 
public or private mischiof. 

But, secondly, the law goes much further in tho same direction. 
It refuses to enforce a groat number of agreoments which are not 
contrary to positive law, but are said in vague language to ho con¬ 
trary to morality or to public policy. The former are probably 
confined to cases where the object of the contract is illicit cohabi¬ 
tation of man and woman, or future separation of husband and 
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wife; but the latter embrace a large and ill^ defined class of cases, 
and may at any time be extended. Of contracts wbicb baye 
been hold void on this ground may bo mentioned contracts for 
the pur|}ose of trading with the enemy; of carrying on hostilities 
against a friendly nation; of inducing a legislator or a judicial or 
executive officer to act partially or corruptly for the sale of offices; 
for the assignment of public salaries; for shifting a criminal prosecu¬ 
tion or an election petition; for interference with the duo course of 
justice in civil cases; champerty and maintenance; agreements 
for giving up the custody or education of children; insurance 
of seamen’s wages; agreements iii restraint of marriage, and 
agreements in restraint of trade. These two latter, as well 
ns agreements for illicit cohabitation and future separation, have 
regard to the interest of the parties who attempt to bind themselves, 
us Avoll as to that of others, and I shall recur to them later on. 
The very existence of a jurisdiction enabling courts of justice to hold 
transactions or dispositions of property void simply bccanso in the 
judgment of the court it is against the public good that they should 
be (‘nfVu’cod, although tho grounds of tho judgment may bo now and 
unknomi to existing luw, is a \6ry remarkable fact. It is contrary 
to the tendency of modern thonght and legislation, which, when 
interfering with freedom of contract, generally seeks to do so under 
well-dolmcd rules. One of the ablest of modern judges * has thus 
spoken of this branch of tho law : “It must not be forgotten that 
yon arc not to extend arbitrarily those rules which say that a given 
conti'act is void as being against public policy, because if there is 
one thing more than another which public policy requires it is that 
men of full ago and competent understanding shall have the utmost 
liberty of contracting, and that their contract when entered into 
freely and voluntarily shall bo hold sacred, and shall be enforced by 
covuts of justice. Therefore you have this paramount policy to 
consider, that you ought not lightly to interfere with freedom of 
eoiilract.” This is most true and valuable as a criticism of tho 
doctriuc in question; but, nevertheless, tho existence of such a doc¬ 
trine is important as evidence of a sort of consciousness that there 
must he a limit to Fi*oodom of Contract, which is constantly varying 
Avilh varying circumstances, and that there ought to be some juris¬ 
diction, whether in tho courts or the legislature, to .see that this 
limit is properly observed, and is capable of extension Avhenever it 
may be found necessary to extend it. 

'J'hero is a third class of cases in which the law, with the 
otsject of preventing injury to the public, or to the other party to 
tho contract, enfoi'ccs the contract only when made in accordance 
Avith certain rules and restrictions. As examples of this may bo 

(l) The present Master of tho Rolls. 

VOL. XXIX. N.S. E 
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mentioned 1 lie laws which rogulato the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
of cattle, of gold and silver plate, of gunbarrels, of explosives, of 
chain cables: which regulate the mode of building houses; the 
management of streams and watercourses; the carriage of passengers 
by land and sea; the employment of seamen, of miners, and of 
factory labourers, &o., &0. It is by no means necessary to defend 
all llit'sc restrictions. Some of them may bo as foolish as others are 
wise and necessary. But they show how wide has been the iuter- 
ferenco with contracts, whether of sale or of employment, where 
it has been thought that special conditions were necessary fur the 
protection of tlio other party to the contract or of the public. 

Ooinicctcd with the lost is a fourth ckss of cases in which men arc 
lirobibifcd from any dealing ut all in the way of their trade or busi¬ 
ness, unless they first prove certain qualifications or procure an 
official license and in which their legal competency so to deal is 
made to cease altogether whenever the qualification or license is 
withdrawn. The following is a list of these cases, so far as I have 
licou able to make them out:— 


Apothecaries 

Attoi’uics 

Biirristors 

Browers 

Brokers 

Chemists 

Cli imnoy-sweepers 
Clergymen 
Conveyancers 
Gainc-doalors 


Goldsmiths 

hlarino-storo dealers 

Mercantile Muidne officers 

Pawnbrokers 

Pliysioians 

Publicans 

>Seamon 

Surgeons 

Tobacco sellers 


In the case of some of these persons it has been thought nocessary. 
in the interest of thoiso who deal with them, that they should possess 
certain qualifications; in the case of others it has been thoughti 
neco.ssary, in the interests of tlio revenue, or of public morality, or of 
legalised sport, that there should be a hold over them, in the shape 
of a power to take away their licenses. In many of them, and 
tliose the most important, the conditions are such as to prevent 
u'omen from dealing at all. But in all of them tho law has not 
failed to interfere with freedom o i occupation and of contract by 
imposing a preliminary condition when the interests affected by 
those occupations appeared to tho legislature to be sufficiently im¬ 
portant or powerful to require such interference. It is to be observed 
that in tho cases in which these conditions and rcstrictiojis arc 
imposed for the sake of tho other party to tho contract, the assump¬ 
tion is that tho other party has not the knowledge or power to 
protect himself without aid from tho law; in other words, that tho 
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relation between the parties is such tliat the olenients of n binding 
contract with full and free and intelligent assent do not exist with¬ 
out such uid. 

There is a fifth large and inci*casing class of cases in which tho 
law does not hcsiiuto to define tho terms of a contract of sale, and to 
proliibit other terms. I refer to the case of great pni-liamontary 
undertakings in which, in consideration of privileges amounting to 
monopoly, or something like it, Parliament imposes on tho sellers of 
certjiiii commodities or utilities strict conditions of price, supply, <tc. 
>Such arc gas companies, water companies, dock companies, rnilw’uy 
companies, tramway companies. In this case, again, the ground of 
interference is tho absence of freedom in the other party. One of 
the two parties is in a position to dictate his own, terms, and tho 
legislature consequently makes the contract in tho interest of tho 
other party. 

Finally, there is a class of cases in which mere convenience is held 
by all civilised nations to be a sufliciont gi’ound for restrictions on 
individual freedom. Tho most striking instance of this is, perhaps, 
the sorio.3 of laws which govern money and flic currency, and which 
in eflVct provide that there shall be certain lawful money; that 
values shall bo measured in tho terms of this money; and that no 
money other than that provided by tho State shall bo made or used. 

rVnother instance of tbc same kind is to be found ui tho laws 
which ])rovidc slatulory vv’cighfs and measures, and wLicIi forbid 
contracts to bo made except in terms of such weights and measures. 

Another iiiitauco of loss imijorliinco but equally striking is tho 
law nhifli regulates cab fares. Hero tlie ground of iuterfercnco is 
simply to prevent tho waste of time and trouble which would arise if 
a bargain were to be maxlo on each occasion. 

One curious instance may bo moutioned becauses it raises a ques¬ 
tion of economical principle. Tliere i.s a coiillict of opinimi between 
Common JiUW' and Chancery as to tlic extent which should ho 
given to the power of fettering land by covenants running with 
the land. In the case of covenants made by the owner of land 
with tho punihaser of a neighbouring portion, courts of law 
Imvo held that such obligations are merely personal, and that 
they do not hind a subsequent owner; and they have so held on 
tho economical ground that an owner of gi'ound ought not to bo 
able to fetter the future enjoyment of it, and to make it subject 
to now burdens or obligations at his fancy or caprice. Courts 
of et][uity, on the contrary, looldug not so much to general 
fro(5(]om of enjoyment as to contract obligations, have held that the 
successors in title are limited in tho use of tho land by^the covenants 
of tlioir predecessor. It is obvious that if such a power wore exer¬ 
cised capriciously and universally enforced, great economical mcob- 
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venionce might cnsuo. But courts of equity would probably escape 
from this consequence by moans of the discretion exercised in the 
well-known case of the Duke of Bedford v. the Trustees of the 
Britisli Museum, that, namely, of refusing to enforce a contract 
whore the circumstances under which the contract was entered into 
have wholly changed. 

I come now to the second of the two classes into which I have 
divided the subject; that, namely, in vrhich the law interferes 
with ilio freedom of one of the parlies to a contract, in the interest 
of that party himself. 

First among this class of cases may bo mentioned those in wliich 
the law recognises no ability to roako a binding contract, because the 
status of the party is such ns to preclude the notion of that free, full, 
and intelligent consent which is essential to a binding promise. 

For instani.e, an infant’s power of binding himself is very limited, 
lie can bind himself for the supply of necessaries; by marriage with 
consent of parents; and by marriage settlement; and in some eases 
the court will make a contract for him. He is liable, too, Avhen an 
act of his has caused injury to others. But beyond this he is not 
allowed to bind himself by contract. 

Again, a drunken man or a lunatic cannot, strictly speaking, make 
a contract ot all. lie may bo liable for necessaries, and he may bo 
bound by a contract made with a person who had no reason to 
suspect his condition. 

In both these cases the law practically prohibits contract, because 
one essential element of a binding contract—full, free, and intelligent 
consent of one of the parties—is wanting. 

The case of a married woman is peculiar and interesting. Origin¬ 
ally her property, as well us her debts, became her husband’s, and 
she was incapable of contracting at all. By degrees the Court of 
Chjmccry established the practice of settling property through the 
medium of trustees to her separate use, and as a consequence treated 
her as capable of owming and dealing with the property thus specially 
settled on her. In (his way she acquired certain rights of contracting 
and consequently of binding herself with respect to that property. 
But as it was supposed that she must bo imdcr the influence (^f her 
husband, and that if she were enabled to deal with her property like 
any other owner, she would deprive herself of it for his benefit, the 
lawyers invented a check in the form of a “ restraint on anticipa¬ 
tion,” by which she was prevented from anticipating, by assign¬ 
ment or otherwise, the income of her property in her husband’s 
lifetime. Thus the married woman was originally without Freedom 
of Contract; she was then made fi'eo to contract by a special 
method, and for a limited purpose; and then, in order that this 
freedom of disposition might not bo used so os to limit her future 
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freedom, it was itself taken away from kor during her coverture, and 
she was confined to the enjoyment of her income as and when it became 
payable to her. Bocent legislation has given the married woman 
further power over her own wages and earnings. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is obvious that the law is in a growing and changing 
condition. It will not bo complete until the married woinan is 
recognised as having perfect freedom of contract with respect to 
everything which is her own, in whatever manner she becomes pos- 
sesswl of it. Difficulties there no doubt aro arising out of the common 
household and common life, and out of the notural influence oxer- 
cisoJ by the husband. But tbeso difficulties are scarcely greater 
than those with which the law has successfully coped in the case of 
orcliiiiivy partnerships, ond in the case of couti’acts made under 
undue influence; and analogies are thensfore not wanting by which 
the difficulties of giving Freedom of Contract to maniiid women 
ma}' be solved. 

lint the principle involved in the cases of infants, lunatics, and 
married women is carried much further. The law generally, and 
the Court of Chancery in particular, have always recognised in the 
fullest Fonse that behind the apparently fundaracnlal doctrine that a 
contract must be performed, lies the still more fundamental principle 
that each contracting party must bo free; i.e. that he must, in 
undertaking the obligation, be an intelligent, free, and voluntary 
agent. Where a contract has been inado under a misapprehension 
of the essential circumstances of the case, it will bo set aside ; still 
more where it has been made under absohilo ph 3 'sicnl constraint, or 
under the threat of some illegal oppression. But courts of equity 
go further still. The following arc passages from judgments or 
books of authority in which their action is described:—“The 
question to bo decided in t'acli ca.so is Avhethcr tlio party was really 
a free and voluntary agent. Any influeuco brought to bear upon a 
person entering into an agreement or consenting to a disposal of 
propci’ty which, having regard to tho age and capacity of tho 
party, the nature of tho transaction, and all tho circumstances of 
tho case, appears to have been such as to preclude the exercise of 
free and deliberate judgment, is considered by courts of equity to bo 
unduo influence, and is a ground for setting aside the Act procured 
by its employment.” *' If it is once established tluit a person who 
stands in a position of commanding influence towards another has 
obtained an advantage from him whilo in that position, it will ho 
presumed that in the absence of rebutting proof that advantage was 
obtained by means of that influence; and it is not necessary for the 
party complaining to show the precise manner in which the influence 
was exerted. Compulsion or fraud is inferred from an existing 
relation of dominion on the one part and submission on the other.” 
Ilabitaal influence is presumed to exist as “ a natural consequence 
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of the condition of tlie parties.” These doctrines have been applied 
to the cases of parent and child, guardian and ward, spiritual 
adviser jind advised, doctor and patient, and to many others, but it 
is not confined to them. The court refuses to limit this class of 
case's by definition, and expresses its deliberato intention to apply 
the doctrine whenever the circumstances are analogous. “Undue 
infiucnce,” it is stated, “ may be inferred whenever the benefit is such as 
the taker has no natural or moral right to demand, and the grantcr 
no rational motive to give.” “Where there is a very marked in¬ 
equality bctwc<iii the partic.s in social position or intolligcncc, or 
the transaction arises out of* the necessities of ono of thorn, and 
is of such n nature as to put him to some extent in the power of 
the other, a court of equity will ho inclined to give much more 
weight to suspicious circumstances attending the formation of the con- 
tract, and will he much more (sxacting in its demands for a satis¬ 
factory explanation of them than when the parties are on such a 
footing as to be presu nably of equal compctenco to undcr.staurl and 
protect tbeir respective inkrosts in the matter in question.” “ A court 
of equity will inquire w'hcther tht) parties really did meet oil equal 
t(‘rms; and if it lie found that tho vendor was in distressed circum¬ 
stances, and that advantage was taken of that distress, it w’ill avoid 
the contract.” 

I have quoted tho above passages at some length because they 
show' that courts of equity have gone great lengths in interfering 
with actual contracts by groivn-up persons, and that thoj' have doiu> 
this in tho eau.se of freedom itself. Tho words thus qiioicd as 
c.stablishcd legal principles might bo used as arguments in favour of 
many of the statutes, existing or proposed, which aro said to limit 
Freedom of Contract. 

Tho application of these doctrines to tho sale of reversions is a 
curious in.stanco of the mixed tendencies of our law. »Salcs of 
rovcr.'ions were formerly sot aside if it could he (Uily shown that 
the consideration ivas inadequate. This is now' altered ; but tlic 
courts still set aside such files unless tho purchaser can show' that 
the franstictiou wii<i perfectly fair. In this they have been 
influenced not only by tho modern principle, that a contract to be 
binding must be freely and intelligently made, but by tho feudal 
notions, that sucli sales were a fraud on the ancestor w’ho mado the 
settlement and created the reversion, and that they would bo 
injurious to the continuance of tho groat families. A wholesoino 
modem doctrine was thus exaggerated in. its application for tho pur¬ 
pose of protecting quaai-feudal interests. 

In tho case of contracts for personal sorvioe, the effect given to 
thorn by law is specially limited. No person can bind himsolf by 
any contract at all with servile incidents, such as unlimited control 
over person or property. Uy the French 1 nv indotinif e '.cntiMcl., of 
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service arc not allowed. And though English law allows such con< 
tracts, it does not, unless in veiy exceptional oases, give any remedy 
by specific performance for the breach of any contract of service. 
The only remedy is in damages. 

Again, a contract in general restraint of marriage is void; and 
though this doctrine may have been derived from ecclesiastical views 
concerning marriage which do not now prevail, it may also be jus¬ 
tified on the modern principle that no ono has a right to give up his 
freedom in a matter of so much importance. According to the law 
of Franco, promises to marry arc held not to be binding, " comma 
portent attcintc a la libcrt<^ illimitee*qui doit exister dans les mari- 
iigcs; ” and if the present Solicitor-General’s Bill should puss, 
English law will agree with the French in refusing to give damages 
for the breach of such promises. 

Again, it is a u'ell-known doctrine of law that contracts by 
which a man binds bimstdf not to exercise a lawful profession, trade, 
or business are invalid. The doctrine is founded partly on the 
ground that such restraints prevent the public from getting the 
services of the men who would thus bind themselves, and that they 
tend to monopoly; but partly also on the ground tliut the contracting 
party ought not to be allowed to injure himself by tying his own 
hands. Thus a contract, either for a strike or a lock-out, cannot be 
enforced at law; and it is only recently that combinations to control 
wages ha\o ceased to bo i>uniBhable as crimes. Evx’ii the exception 
to tho general rule, which gives effect to a contract not to do 
certain specified work within a certain specified area and under 
certain specified circumstances, is referable to the same principle of 
freedom which dictated the original rule, since without so binding 
himself a man exercising any particular trade or profession would 
not be free to sell and obtain tho best price for his business, his skill, 
or his knowledge. 

Again, contracts by which a man promises not to enforce his legal 
rights before the ordinary courts arc invalid. 

Again, under the well-known Statute of Frauds there arc many 
ordinary dealings in which a man is not allowed to bind himself, 
except with certain specified formalities. 

Again, no man cun so bind himself as to avoid tho consequences 
of bankruptcy; and bankruptcy puts an end to all contracts. It 
does so partly in order that all persons who have contracted with 
tho bankrupt may be dealt with equally; but poi’tly also in order 
that the bankrupt himself may^becomo liberated from old obligations 
and become frao to begin business again. 

Again, no man can so bind himself os to avoid the efibet of the 
Statutes of Limitations, under which, after a limited time, every 
executory contract ho has made ceases to bo enforceable. The real 
ground for those statutes is probably to be found, not so ranch in the 
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alleged maxim, “ Interest reipublicoe ut sit jBnia litium," as in tbo 
doctrine which, as we have seen, pervades the whole law of con¬ 
tracts, viz. that, when tho State undertakes to enforce a voluntary 
obligation, it will take care that in so doing it does not unduly 
abridgo individual freedom. 

I scarcely know on what growd to put the anomalous and ex¬ 
ceptional case of physicians and barristers, who are precluded from 
making any binding contract for their fees. As regards physicians, 
the rule is a slututory rule, but made at the instance of the pro¬ 
fession ; whilst in tho case of barristers it is a rule made by the 
lawyers theinselves. It certainly is not in the interest either of the 
public generally or of those who employ barristers that such a rule 
should exist; and I am disposed to think that we must look upon it 
us a rule which is adopted by tho profession because it enables them to 
claim their fees before they do their work, and thus prevents any 
inquiry whether they do it. This is certainly not a case in which tlic 
law interferes to protect persons who aro unable to protect them¬ 
selves. 

But, to return to the main subject, numerous statutes have I'o- 
stricted free eontracts by particular persons and in particular trades 
on the ground that the persons so restricted arc not in a position to 
protect themselves. 

Thus tho law has restricted the working of women and children in 
factories and in mines, whilst under tho recent Education Acts the 
employment of children in agriculture and in other occupations is 
also seriously restricted. 

Under tho Truck Acts stipulations by workmen in various trades 
and manufactures to be paid otherwise than in coin aro made void. 

Wages of miners must not bo paid in a public-houso, and in certain 
cases must bo paid according to the weight of tbo minerals. 

In tho hosiery manufactures wages must be paid in coin and 
without stoppage; whilst a bargain to deduct for frame routs is 
forbidden, and even involves a penalty. 

No set-off is allowed against tho wages of factory workers except 
to the extent of damage done. 

In tho case of seamen the contract of service must bo made and 
put an end to in a particular way before a public officer; certoin 
stipulations concerning the seaworthiness of the ship and concerning 
the provisions, health, and accommodation of the seamen are made 
compulsory by law; the seaman is not allowed to sell or assign his 
wages; and ho is now forbiddemto stipulate for an advance of wages 
seotired by a written promise to pay on condition of joining his 
ship. It will he remembered that the latter prohibition, which has 
become law in 1880, was thrown over in 1877,by the late Prime 
Minister on the specific ground that it interfered with freedom of 
contraet. 
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The case of the Deccan peasants is extremely interesting. In that 
case the English Government had, hy making the tenure of the 
peasant certain, by making his rent fixed and moderate, and by 
making his interest in his land assignable, much increased his power 
of disposition. On the other hand, the English Government had 
also simplified and extended the operation of the law by which effect 
is given to contracts. Tho effect of this increased «Freedom of 
Contract ” was to enable tho peasant to borrow money freely on tho 
crodit of his land, and ultimately to place him in the power of tho 
money-lender. The remedy adopted in 1870 was, in the first place, 
to throw certain precautions and reTitiictions roimd the. making 
of contracts for loans; in the second place, to restrict tho 
remedies for debt against the person and land of the'debtor; and, in 
tho third place, to give to the courts of law very large powers of 
modifying and setting aside contracts. Freedom of contract was 
abridged because it had led to bondage. 

It is unnecessary to give further illustrations. It is beyond all 
doubt clear that, whether wc look to the course of general juris¬ 
prudence, or to legislation, ancient or recent, our law'and other 
civilised laws are in tho habit of prohibiting contracts, of taking 
away the power of enforcing them, and of subjecting them to special 
compulsory conditions, in Iho case of any persons whose power to 
bind (hcniselves might, if unrestricted, expose tlicm to injustice or 
oppression; in other words, when the freedom of contract is likely 
unduly to limit or destroy personal freedom. 

hrccdom of Contract, looked at from a legal poiut of view, is 
therefore hedged in by limitations on every side; some in tho 
interest of the public; some in the interest of third parties; some 
in the interest of tho other parties to tho contract; some, perhaps 
most of all, in the interest of the contracting party himself, 
fco fundamental arc these limitations that they must be looked 
upon, not so much as exceptions to a general rule, as definitions 
of the essential elements of a contract. The legal notion of a 
binding contract comprises the following elements — 

1. Forfcct freedom of action in both the contracting parties. 

2. Knowledge of tho circumstances in both the contracting 
parties. 

3. Mutuality, or,- in legal terms, consideration. 

4. That tho thing contracted to bo done shall be possible. 

6. That it shall he lawful. 

6. That it shall not bo such os to injure the legal rights of 
others. 

And it will bo seen that out of theso elements may bo evolved, 
or upon them may be based, almost aU. if not all, of the limitations 
which I have been discussing. 

Before attempting to apply theso principles to actual cases, it is 
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desirable to notice one fallacy by which we aro often misled. 
The great legal principle which governs the cases wo have been 
considering is, that froo and intelligent consent is of the essence of 
such a contract as the law Avill enforce. This is entirely at one with 
the economical principle, which relies on free and iutolligent choice, 
dictated by self'interest', us the most ofHcient agent in tho production 
of wealth. In cases wlierc there is no such free and intelligent 
consent, no such free choice, the ossontial elements are wanting which, 
in tho eye of tlie law and political economy, give sanction to con¬ 
tract obligations, l^ut wc are constantly in the habit of assuming 
that this free choice and consent exists where there is really no 
choice or consent at all, and no intention of consenting; aj)d tho 
httbit is fostcrod by tho fictions to which lawyers, in their 
custom of referring all obligations to contract, are constantly resort¬ 
ing. Wc have no right to assume, as we constantly do, that, in 
matters which have become habitual, each person docs or can 
exercise free choice wherever ho makes what is termed a contract. 
Life would be intolerable if lie did. Nine-tenths of the consoipieuces 
of all our dealings are fixed for us by practice and by custom, and 
we are as unable to escape from these consequences as if they were 
enjoined by a specific statute. When we undortiiko the duties of an 
oflico or a situation, when we engage a servant, when wo take a rail¬ 
way ticket, when we send a package by land or sea, when wo insure 
our lives, our houses, our ships, or our goods—in short, in almost 
cvoiy dealing of life wc subject ourselves to a series of conditions 
and consequences many of which we do not and cannot know, and 
from many of which, did we know them, wc should bo absolutely 
incapable of freeing ourselves. And yet, whenever a question arises 
in the law courts as to the effect to be given to any of these con¬ 
ditions, the question which tho lawyers put to themselves is almost 
always, “ What did the parties moan ? ” and the conclusion at which 
they arrive is justified or even sanctified in their eyes hy tho 
assumption of an implied promise, when, if the truth were told, in 
nine cases out of ton the parties bad no meaning about it at all, 
having never contemplated the contingency which has arisen. And 
even if the question were put in tho more plausible form, “ Wfiat 
would they have intended if thiy had foreseen tho contingency ? ” 
it is still open to tho observation that they might not, and in many 
cases would not, have been free agents in the matter. To say that 
a man must bo held to have dealt with a view to all the consequences 
which law or habit or the general dealings of men attach to such 
dealings, may lead to the conclusions which justice and convenience 
require. But to say so loads us too often to ignore tho fact that ho 
did not as a matter of fact have these consequences in view, and that 
very often ho could not have escaped them if he had. 

Kiti'^ase of landlord and tenant affords an excellent illustration. 
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B;* tho law of England the tenant takea tho risk of storma, of bad 
seasons, of eviction by an enemy—^in short, of inevitable accident. 
This is put by our lawyers on the ground of tho intention of tho 
parties; and no douht is, at tho present time, in one sense properly 
so put, since tho tenant, when he takes his lease, knows what tho 
law is. But when the case was first decided it is in tho highest 
degree improbable that there was any such intention. Tho parties 
probably had no intention at all, and tho courts might without any 
violence to contracts have decided tho other way. Asa matter of 
fact the civil law, and other laws which have followed the civil law, 
do dccido this question in a different way ; and tho pi-actice of 
Englidi landlords, who constantly give back ])art of their rents to 
theiv tenauls in l)ad times, shows that, in spite of the habit.s 
engendered by a wcll-Bcttlcd law, the real intentions of the parties 
are something very diflerent from those which o\ir law has attri¬ 
buted to them, and which, when appealed to, it enforces. 

It is quite possible that the conclusions of the law may be 
rigid, although arrived at by the fiction of an intention or a promise 
which never existed; but the real absence bf such an intention or 
promise is fdl-iinportant when tliose conclusions are questioned on 
the ground of justice, and wlien tboy aro dofendtid on the ground 
that they are tho result of the free and voluntary action of the 
parties. It is well that wo sliould remember that habit, custom, 
iiiiiilogy, regulate a large part of our doings, and aro the real founda¬ 
tion of a great i)art of our law. As in the begimiing they generally 
spring fi’om convenience, they probably effect this better than any 
direct action of tho legislature; and when they become inconvenient 
or unjust, they can be moulded to circumstances more easily then 
a positive rule of law. But there are cases where habit and custom 
aud the legal consequences attached to them become too strong and 
too firmly fixed to bo altered by individual efibrt, however much 
justice or convenience may require an alteration; and in these cases 
u new law, which alters them and determines them afresh, may be 
an interference justifiable—not so much on tho wide ground that 
convenience justifies interference with freedom—as that freedom 
itself calls for the interference. At tho same time it must not bo for¬ 
gotten that it is a difficult and delicate task to alter by statute tho 
established and well-know’n incidents of an ordinary contract, and 
that it is a still more delicate task to make the alteration compulsory. 
Such a task should only bo undertaken whore there is little or no 
chance of the evil curing itself. But what I contend for is that this 
difficulty should not bo increased by tho assumption that these 
incidents are necessarily themselves tho results of the free action of the 
parties; or that interference with them must be intorferenee with 
free action. It may be so, but it may also be the contrary. 

It was my object to conclude tho above analy-sis with a short 
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summary of the principal reasons which justify interference with 
contract, and an application of these reasons to tho cases which havo 
recently attracted attention. But tho reasons in question are so 
many and various that it is not easy to state them in any simple 
form, and the following attempt to do so and to apply them to 
existing problems of legislation must be looked upon as illustrations 
only. 

I- need scarcely refer to cases in which the legislature has 
interfered for tho purpose of altering the existing legal incidents to 
a contract, leaving the parlies free either to adopt the altered law, 
by allowing it to take its course, or to adopt other stipulations if 
they please. It is obvious that here there is no interference witli 
absolute freedom, but simply with custom or legal decision. This 
remedy is a sufficient one where, in consequence of tho parties 
being equally matched, or for other reasons, tho new law is likely to 
bo left in general to take its course; and it possesses the gi*oat 
advantage that it admits^of development and alteration as the con¬ 
venience of tho parties may suggest. Tho Agricultural Holdings 
Act would have been a fair specimen of this kind of legislation if it 
had not been drawn in a half-hearted manner. It proposed to 
reverse the unjust presumption of law that whatever is annexed to 
tho soil belongs to the landlord ; but it did so in a form and manner 
which has successfully tempted tho parties to ovado its operation. 

I also exclude the cases in which the law requires certain qualifi¬ 
cations from different classes of persons before they can exerci'se 
particular callings. Tho grounds for this interference are various 
and doubtful; and it is not an interference with particular contracts, 
but with a general course of dealing. 

Putting these cases aside and taking those cases only in which 
the law exercises an absolute control over contracts, I think tho 
circumstances which justify such control may ho classed as 
follows:— 

1. Cases in which the evil to third parties or to tho public is so 
great as to require that in their interest the liberty of both tho con¬ 
tracting parties shall bo i-estrictcd. In this case tho real difficulty 
always is to insure the observance of the restrictive law, since, 
esB hypothesiy both parties have uu interest in breaking it. 

2. Oases in which tho dictation of the tenns of the contract by 
the legislature is a convenience or advantage to both parties to the 
contract. 

3. Cases in which tho interforonco of the logislaturo is directed 
to tho protection or advantage of one only of the two parties to the 
contract. To justify interference under this last head it should be 
shown-^ ^ 

I. That the obligation interfered with is in itself obviously and 
generally unjust and unreasonable; or— 
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II, That the party in vhose interest the interference is sought is 
unable to protect himself. This may be frcnn various causes, :— 

(a) The inheront \reakness or ignorance of the party himself. 
(A) The superior knowledge, wealth, power, or position of the 
other party. 

(c) The possession of a monopoly by the other party. 

The power of custom or habit. 

I will now try to apply these principles to existing problems of 
legislation. But it must be remembered that it is a comparatively 
simple thing to stale principles of this kind; the real difficulty is in 
their application. It is the minor premise of the syllogism which 
gives the real trouble. The circumstances of each case are the 
all-important factors, and the real difficulty is to ascertain them 
correctly. 

(1) As regards contracts between landlord and tenant in respect 
(ft) of game, (6) of compensation for improvements, (c) of rent. 

If the tenants arc, by reason of tbeir capital, their position, their 
power of association, and the competition of the landlords, in a 
position to make a bargain with the landlord on fair and equal 
terms; if, above all, they are able to say to a landlord with whom 
they differ, I will take my skill and capital elsewhere," the con¬ 
tracts they make themselves are likely to be better than any that 
the law can make for them. 

If, on the other hand, from the difficulty of removing their 
ca 2 )it:)l, from social and feudal habits, from the excessive competi¬ 
tion between tenants, or for other reasons, the landlord is in a 
position to dictate and the tenant in no position to refuse any 
terms which the landlord chooses to impose, there may bo ground 
fur interference on behalf of tbo tenant. 

To take the special case of Ireland. If, as is alleged by those 
who seek for an alteration of tho land system, it is the fact 
that the tenants are numerous and tho landlords few; that the 
tenant has no other occupation open to him, except by leaving 
the country; that the conditions are such that the only improve¬ 
ments made in tbo land are mode by tho tenant; that these im¬ 
provements are at the mercy of the landlord; that the whole risk 
of loss is the tenant’s, and the whole prospect of ultimate profit tho 
landlord’s; and that these hard conditions are not modified by 
social usage—then there is as strong a case for tho interference of 
low on behalf of the tenant as ever induced a court of equity to set 
aside a contract. If, again, these conditions have produced a state 
of feeling in which the landlord’s legal power of removing a tenant, 
oven for purposes of improvement or for non-payment of fair rent, 
is held in check by fear of assassination, he cert^^y has not the 
freedom of action or disposition which both law and political economy 
roquire. To talk of freedom of contract in such a caso is nonsense. 
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There is no real freedom on either side. Political economy, os well 
as law and common sense, demand that the law shall bo so altered 
as to render the landlord free to nso his capital, and the tenant his 
labour and skill, in such a way as will render both profitable. 

How fur the above is a fair description of the actual case, and 
how, if so, a change can be made without injustice to the Jandlord,- 
and so as to make the tenant free, are questions on which it is not 
for mo to discuss hero. All I insist on is that, if the facts arc as 
stated, they do not comprise the essential conditions of a free 
contract. 

In the case of landlord and tenant interforonco may possibly be 
also justified on the ground of public interest if it can be shown that 
the existing state of the relations between them prevents the due 
cultivation of the laud, and consequently diminishes the amount of 
produce whicli would otherwise go to increase the national wealth. 
Put as it must clearly ho the interest of tho landlord or tenant, or 
both, to got as much pr-jfit out of the land as possible, we maj" 
assume that, if tho relation between them is placed on a proper 
footing, their own interest will do all that tlio public interest 
requires. 

(2) As regards contracts between employer and oinployod. This 
subject afibrds numerous illustrations. I will select one, \iz., the 
limitation of tho hours of labour. 

In the case of children under age, legislative restriction is amply 
justified on tho ground that there is no freedom on their part. 

In tho ease of married women a similar reason exists, though in a 
less degree. And it cannot, I think, be denied that if married 
women sire to bo treated in accordance with the tendency of recent 
legislation—as persons capable of managing their own interests— 
the reason for interfering to restrict their agreements for labour and 
service will, jjyo fa/ito, diminish. 

As regards giown men, it certainly appears to mo to need some 
very strong and exceptional ciicumstanccs to show that the law ought, 
in any case, to interfere to prevent them from undertaking to work 
ns long and as much as they chuoso. 

(3) As regards contracts between railway companies and those 
whose persons or goods they carry. Here tho possession of a 
monopoly, or at any rate of privilege, justifies the imposition on the 
companies of terms on behalf of the public, who are quite unable to 
make iorms for themselves. The limitation of the right to impose 
such terms is to bo found only in the just expectations which the 
companies have been led to form from the terms of their concessions. 
Theso concessions have, indeed, sometimes been regarded as exhaust¬ 
ive contracts betifeen the public and the companies by which each 
has defined its own rights and liabilities. But this, as it seems to 
me, is a vibw formed under those legal influences above adverted to 
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whicli attribute all rights and obligations to an implied contract 
rather than to the real relations of the parties. Such a view would, 
in this case, lead to the untenable conclusion that the State has no 
right to impose any new conditions on railway companies, even for 
purposes of safety, which are not contained in the Acts imder which 
they wore formed. The truer view, as it seems to me, is that certain 
definite privileges wore granted them, and amongst others tho right 
of taking certain payments for certain work; but that tho right of 
the Slato to impose further conditions in the interest of public safety 
or convenience remains, subject to the just expectations to which I 
have referred. 

How careful the State should bo in imposing such conditions, and 
how difficult it is to foresee what circumstances may require, is well 
illustrated by tho laws requiring railway companies to run certain 
cheap trains for poor people, and relieving them from tho Passenger 
Duty in respect of sucli trains. The eojupanies now, in their own 
interest, give the poor far more accommodation than the State thought 
it possible to require for thorn, and tho only effect of this bonevolent 
law is to cause a perpetual wrangle between the companies and the 
Revenue Ropartmont, and to induce the companies, for tho purpose 
of avoiding taxation, to give tho poor less accommoffiition than they 
otherwise would have given. 

There is another ground on which legislative definition of the 
incidents of contracts for carriage of passengers or goods may be 
dosirablo, Sucli a contract necessarily draws with it a long train 
of consequences, involving legal questions of tlic greatest nicety and 
difficulty. It is idle to say that such consequences aro or can bo 
foresoc»n by Iho parties when a ticket is taken, or a bale of goods 
booked, or that they do or can really exercise any choice in tho 
mailer. And yot tho courts aro taken up day by day and year by 
year in trying to find out what tho parties meant, or what, if 
reasonable persons, they ought to have meant. In such a case it may 
be greatly to the advantage of both parties that tho legislature 
should determine those conditions. In so doing they would not be 
intorfi'ring with freedom any more than the courts now do. 

(1) As regards contracts between insured and insui'ers. 

1 loro there is no ground for interference for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting cither party. Both are entirely capable of taking care of 
themselves. But tho contract may affect thirrl parties—in the case 
of life insurance by giving one of the parties a direct interest in tho 
death of a third; and in the case of mariuo insurance, by giving the 
insured an interest in tho loss of life and property, or depriving him 
of the ordinary motives Tor protecting life and property which would 
exist without insurauco. These considerations constitute an ample 
justification for interference, and the law has consequently refused 
to sanction contracts of insurance where there is no interest. It 
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would be equally justified in limiting insurances simply to a contract 
of indemnity, so that for instance the shipowner should not bo 
allowed to have any possible interest in the loss of his vessel. The 
real difiiculty in this case is to make the interference effective, since 
over-insurance is often to the interest of both insurer and insured. 

(5) As regards contracts between shipowners and seamen. 

There has been much interference in these contracts, out of which 
I will select two instances. The law has recently required that 
every contract shall contain a stipulation that the ship is seaworthy. 
This is justifiable on the ground that it is a condition which ought 
never to bo dispensed with, and which from his 'carelessness, from 
habit, or from other causes, the sailor is unablo or unwilling to insist 
upon. 

The law has also, by an Act of the last Session, made the advance- 
note illegal. This is a contract by which the shipowner agrees to 
advance to the assignee of the seaman a certain amount of wagc.s on 
condition that the seaman sails with the ship; and it is caslicd for 
the seaman at a considerable discount. In this caso tho advance- 
note is put an end to in the interest of both parties, since the system 
was injurious to both ; and the legislature is to bo justified on tho 
ground that in consequence of tho prevalcnco of a bad custom, of 
recklessness and want of self-control on the part of tho sailor, and of 
tho temptations to which he is exposed, it was impossible for cither 
party or for both to break through the existing practice without the 
aid of legislation. 

The above ore only a few out of the many cases I might have 
selected; many others might bo mentioned, but tho above arc suffi¬ 
cient to illustrate tbc principles at issue. 

To resume; tho conclusions I am anxious to press are tho follow¬ 
ing:— 

It is not Freedom of Contract, but freedom of action and disposition, 
as dictated by self-interest, wliicb is the fundamental principle of 
modem political economy. 

Freedom of Contract superadds the notion of a binding obligation 
which in itself Is not freedom, but tho reverse. 

Obligation is, however, necessary in human dealings, and Freedom 
of Contract is a great step in the direction of freedom of action and 
disposition; since it substitutes an obligation made by each man for 
liimself, for an obligation created for him by law or custom. 

It is, however, of the essence of such an obligation that tho consent 
of both tho parties should bo full and free aud intelligent; and this 
consideration introducos a series of limitations which ■woi'o recognised 
by law long before j)olitical economy was beard of; which form an 
essential part of every law of contract, and which are to bo found in 
the common law no loss than in modern statutes. 
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Sach restrictions are entirely consistent with the fundamental 
maxim of political economy, for they are in the interest of freedom 
itself. 

There are many other restrictions which are justified and required 
by public convenience; by the convenience of the parties to the 
contract; or by the interest of third parties. 

It must be remembered also that there are a great many so-called 
incidents of contract, which, though treated by lawyers as the result 
of contract, are not the result of the free action of the parties, but are 
forced upon them by custom or by law. 

My object will bo much mistaken ifnt is supposed that I desire to 
restrict the real operations of freedom, whether of contract or of any 
other kind. Tho danger at present appears to me to lie in the direc¬ 
tion of too much restriction, not of too much freedom. Legislative 
interference cannot be too cautiously applied. Besides the difficulty 
of making any general rule which shall apply to the infinite variety of 
human dealings and circumstances, the still greater difficulty of 
foreseeing future circumstances, and the further difficulty of alter¬ 
ing rules so made as the over-changing circumstances of hmnan 
society require, there is the danger, more serious still, of rendering 
men unfit to exercise freedom. Treat grown men or women as 
incapable of judging and acting for themselves, and you go iar to 
make them incapable. Our daily life is beginning already to be too 
much hedged round by inspections, regulations, and prohibitions. 
The democracy which is impending over us has much of promise, 
but oue of its failings is impatience. It cannot bear to see an evil 
slowly cure itself, which can, as it Imagines, be cured at once by the 
use of its o^vn overwhelming force. It is passionately benevolent 
and passionately fond of power. To preserve individual liberty will 
probably be one of tho great difficulties of the future; and to aid in 
meeting this difficulty will bo one of the future tasks of political 
economy. But the science and its professors will be little able to 
perform this task if it is supposed that tbeir doctrines prohibit tbe 
alteration of existing legal rights and relations, or that the Freedom 
of Contract for which they have contended merely means that each 
person shall be at liberty to keep what tho law now gives him, and 
to do what he likes with it. 

Political economy, in common with jurisprudence, makes no such 
absurd demands. It supports contract whore contract is really free ; 
where it does not limit freedom unduly; and where it causes no 
injiiry to third parties. Where contract is not free, or abridges 
freedom unduly, political economy, in common with jurisprudence, 
refuses to recognise its obligations. 

T. H. Famrer. 
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A Erijnch Senator and Academician remarked, on tiie accession of 
Mr. Gladstono to power, that England had only passed f^om the hands 
of one artist into those of another, and seemed to have given up her 
natural rulers altogether : a significant observation from a member 
of the most ai'tistic and at the same time most practical community 
in the world, which can decorate its barricade with flowers but re¬ 
pudiates tlio rule of the florist. Who those natural rulers will be 
when the reign of these artists is over it is not easy to discern; but 
as long as we have them we must make the best of their dominion. 
Among its advantages we have not only the amusement afforded by 
tho activities, surprises, and originalities of their work in office, but 
by their continued energies in what used to be the repose, if not the 
torpor, of ministerial retreat. Tho redundancy and variety of Mr. 
Gladstone’s effusions are in every one’s recollection, combining an 
Opposition by pamphlets with such fields of literature and speculation 
that their gleanings fiU u book-row, and now within six months the 
author of Lothair is ready with a novel of poUtics and society which 
requires a continuation to give it meaning and unity. 

Endymim has not the serious intention of Lothair. The conver¬ 
sion of a young nobleman of immense wealth to the Roman CathoHo 
Church, following that of othor important British families, was 
a subject of statesmanlike and patriotic consideration appropriate to 
ingenious fiction, and the book was especially valuable from its 
avoidance of ordinary controversy and its exclusive treatment 
of the Romish Church as a social and political institution. But 
there is no special interest discernible in these volumes beyond the 
diversion of writer and reader. When, indeed, Lord Beaconsfield 
selects a horo who starts as a Treasury clerk and ends in Prime 
Minister, the w'orld will insist on seeing simultaneously the artist in 
fiction and in practice, and however little of his own life tho 
comrades and observers of his career may find in the picture, the 
public will seek out all kinds of autobiographic secrets, and will insist 
on the personages and relations being as real as those of Hr. Justin 
McCarthy’s history. One motive, so to say, of the story is so 
apparent that it would be almost afiSronting not to [give it recogni¬ 
tion, for it is honourable and, as the song goes, '^t^der and true.” 
Endymion trusts to his strong determination, persistent purpose, and 
seizure of opportunity to win his way to success in life, but he owes 
the crown and consummation to the love of woman. 

The first volume opens with the death of Mr. Canning, another 
artist who had won the race against privilege and routine, and 
perished at the goal, no less an example of the conditions and 
penaltiskof our political life than Lord Beaconsfield himself, and 
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closes with the election of 1837, thus giving to the preliminary 
portion a purely historical character. principal sketch of the 
two Ferrars, the elder placeman, the unacknowledged son of an 
important statesman, the useful subordinate of Pitt and Grenville in 
the Treasury, perfectly contented with the inferior station, end 
marrying late into high life; the younger, starting from that good 
position and entering Parliament as soon as age permitted, well 
equipped with the accomplishments which wore then sufficient for 
all the responsibilities of statesmanship—Lord Oastlereagh’s Lord of 
the Treasury, Lord Liverpool’s TJnder-Secretary of State, rising to 
the very verge of the Cabinet at the moment when the last entrench¬ 
ment of the Tories fell before the success of the Reform Bill—the 
secret pauper and the final suicide—confirms an impression which 
the student of Mr. Disraeli’s earlier works may have often felt, 
that the frequent combination of purtraituro and fiction has acted 
as a check on a genius, which, if left free to work out its own 
imaginings, would have left works more permanent and real than 
those which must depend for their repute and sympathy in a 
great degree on the accidents and figures of the day. Nor need 
the success of the writer of romance have excluded the talent that 
might have followed on the lines of Boilcau or 8t. Simon, and pre¬ 
sented in some other form as subtle characters of Society, the 
Change, and the State. There is in truth in this form of composi¬ 
tion an artistic difficidty almost impossible to surmount. The figure 
roiind whom the characters ought to cluster is either exaggerated 
in proportion or dwindles into a mere medium of communication. 
Even in such a work as Wilhelm Meister thei’e is the sense that all 
this splendid scenery of thoughts and fancy demands a more im¬ 
portant central object; but when, as in this work, every other person 
has an original with whom the reader identifies him, it requires 
in the piece a singular fiiculty of impersonation to give importance 
and actuality to the fictitious hero. 

In no one of Lord Bcaconsfield’s works is this defect so apparent 
OB in Endymion, and the author so assiduously keeps him in the 
background tbat he is a nullity through the first and second 
volumes, with a fantastic mission to be something very great in 
the third. The son and grandson of Privy Councillors, with friends 
of inflttonce and position and just that kind of misfortune that has 
an interest to youth, with an interest in politics but with no decided 
opinions, ho really required no mission at all to give him a success¬ 
ful career, and the talents with which he is credited are just those 
that are adapted to public life. He is placed as a boy in the 
Treasury, and on his sister’s marriage with the Foreign Secretary 
passes to the Foreign Office, and in his capacity as private secretary 
affords the opportunity for an allusion to that pleasant relation of 
which we have lately had so remarkable a recognition. 

E 2 
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“ Tho relations between a Minister and his seoretaiy are, or at least should 
bo, among the finest that can subsist between two indiriduals. Except the 
married state, there is none in which so great a degree of confidence is involyed, 
in which more forbearance ought to bo exercised, or more sympathy ought to 
exist. There is usually in tho relation on identity of interest and that of the 
highest kind ; and the perpetual difiSculties, the alternations of triumph and 
defeat, dorolop deyotiou. A youthful secretary will naturally feel some degree 
of enthusiasm for his chief, and a wise Ministor will noTOi' stint his regard for 
ono in whoso intelligence and honour ho finds ho can place conildonce.” 

Ho afterwards obtains a soat in Farliament by a combination of 
borough'mongers in his favour, and an anonymous gift of twenty 
thousand pounds transmitted to him in a form which it has exer¬ 
cised the civic mind to understand. At the instigation of his former 
master, then in opposition, he puts a crafty question that calls up 
the Minister, and follows it up by moving for Papers that provoke 
an important debate. With all these favourable circumstances “ he 
walks downi to the House in the hope that the exercise may improve 
his languid circulation, but in vain; ” for when his name is called 
and he has to rise, “ his hands and feet were like ico.” This may very 
possibly have been a personal experience, for a nervous organization 
is not only compatible with oratorical power, but oven may have a 
subtle connection with it, just as the most signal physical courage 
seems to consist in the conquest of tbo sense of apprehension by the 
force of will. I heard Colonel Gnrwood say that he never went into 
action without positive fear, and that when ho led a Forlorn Hope 
the preliminary terror was agony. It is not so clear that this would 
be tho constitution most serviceable for that process of Debate which, 
after all, is the trial of strength in our parliamentary life, and which 
requires as an absolute condition of success the combination of the 
freest play of intellect with the conditions of repose. Endymion’s 
recovery is finely described:— 

“ He had a kiud audionco, aiid an interested one. When he opened his 
mouth he forgot his first sentcnco, which ho had long proparod. In trying to 
recall it and failing, ho was for a moment confused. ]3ut it was only for a mo¬ 
ment; tbo unpi-emeditatcd came 1o his aid, and his voice, at first tremulous, 
was recognized ns distinct and rich. There was a murmur of sympathy, and 
not merely from his own side. Suddenly, both physically and intellootually, 
ho was quite himself. His arrested circulation flowed, and fod his stagnant 
bruin. Uis statement was lucid, his atguments were difficult to onooant''r, and 
his manner was modest. Ho sate doam amid general applause, and though ho 
was then conscious that ho had omitted more than one point on which he had 
relied, he was on the whole satisfied, and recollected that he might use them in 
reply, a privilege to which ho now looked foiward with feelings of comfort and 
confidence.” 

There is no member of either House who has taken such full 
advantage of this privilege as the author of Endymion or shown him¬ 
self so great a master of the art. 

We have little more of the hero’s parliamentary experience, and 
we are specially told that he never opened his lips daring the Anti- 
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Corn-lav session that broke up the Conservative party. Lord 
Beaconsfield leaves that turning-point of his own fortunes to the 
judgment of history, and that decision will rest very much on the 
estimate of the nature of the contest between himself and Sir Bobort 
Peel. If the action was purely political, the method of opposition 
was malicious and the personality iuexcusnhle; but if it is regarded 
as a personal encounter between a great Minister and a member of 
his party, whose fair claims ho had persistently ignored, and who 
must either have given up the game of politics altogether, or risen into 
power by means of his discomfiture, tjiere can be small reproach that 
the assailant used every device of rhetorical art, and every weapon 
of parliamentary warfare. It is even possible that he never I'espected 
his opponent more than in the moment of his defeat, and the his¬ 
torian of later times may trace in the policy that dictated the adop¬ 
tion of the Household BulFrage no imperfect imitation of that of the 
Kepcal of the Com Laws, conducted, however, with a more adroit 
manipulation of party, and to a more successful issue. Tliere is, how¬ 
ever, an echo of the old strife in the words that hero rover,t to that 
event:—“ The great Bill was carried, but the just hour of retribution 
at length arrived. The Ministry, though sanguine to the last of 
success, and not without cause, wore completely and ignominiously 
dofeated.” It is curious just now to remember that they fell by a 
combination of Liberals and ultra-Tories against ' a Peace Preserva¬ 
tion Bill for Ireland. 

On the formation of the Whig Government, the Foreign Secretary 
instantly confers the Under-Secretaryship on his brother-in-law; 
his success in the office is complete, and ho retains it after the death 
of his chief, till the time of the Papal aggression and Lord John 
Ilussell’s “ Durham Letter,” which it is hero assumed was not com¬ 
municated to the Cabinet—true in the main—for it was really read 
out by Lord John Russell himself, and when Lord Pahnorston re¬ 
marked that it was a very good letter, but ho hoped it hod been 
headed " Confidential,” ” Not exactly,” replied the writer, “ I have 
sent it to the Times: ” and when the Irish Secretary took it with 
some anxiety to the Lord-Lieutenant, the astute Lord Clarendon 
remarked that he was surprised he should be taken in by the hoax, 
though the style was well imitated. The importance, however, of 
the whole event in its bearings on the decline of the Whig Ministry 
seems here to bo overrated. The defections from the party were unim¬ 
portant ; and no Government ever loses in England by an appeal to 
tho No Popery sentiment—rooted in the hearts of the people, and as 
real at this moment, when we ore giving asylum to the monastic 
orders of Catholic France, as in the days of Lord George Gordon— 
Lothair and Mr. Dale notwithstanding. The coimtry indeed would 
have suppoHed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill as a reality of intole¬ 
rance, instead of a phantasmal protest. It was from very different 
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causes tliut the change of administration com© about, hero described 
with vivacity, truth, nud with an interesting personal application 

Tlio Whigs tottered ou for a year after the rude asBault of Cardinal Pen- 
ruddock, but they were doomed, and the Protootionista were called upon to 
fonn an administration. As they had no one in their ranks who had wor been 
in otfieo except their chief, who was in the House of Lords, the affair soemed 
impofc&ible. Tho attempt, however, could not bo avoided. A dozen men, with¬ 
out the slightest bxporleuco of official life, had to be sworn in as jwiyy coun- 
ciUors, before even thoy could rocoivo tho seals and insignia of their intended 
offleos. On their knees, according to tho constitutional custom, a dozen men, 
all 111 tiio act of genutloxion at the same momoiit, and hooded, too, by one ot 
the luoil powerful peers in tho country, tho Lord of Alnwick Castle himself, 
humbled themselves before a female soveroigu, W'ho looked soiono and impor- 
tuibablo before a spectacle never scon before, and which, in all probability, will 
never be seen again. 

• Ono of this band, a gentleman without any official experience whatever, 
Wii.s not only placed in tho Cabinet, hut was absolutely inquired to become the 
lc:id(‘r of the liouso of Commons, which had uover occurred before, except in 
tho instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782. It has boon said that it was unwiso in tho 
Protectionists assuming ofPoe when, ou this occasion and on subsequent ones, 
thoy were far from being certain of a majority in tho House of Commons. It 
should, however, bo remembered, that unless they had dared those yonluros 
thoy never could have found a body of men competent, from their official expe¬ 
rience and their practice in debate, to form a Ministry. Tho result Ims rather 
proved that they were riglit. Had they continued to refrain from incuiTmg 
responsibility, they must have broken up and merged in different connections, 
which, for a party numerically so strong as tho Piutoctionists, would have been 
.a Bowy business, aud probably have led to disastx’ous results.” 

It was this army of untried officials that Lord Derby called his 
“ nuggets ” which he had dug out from tho political mine : tho " gen¬ 
tleman " hero mentioned with so much simplicity being one of those of 
which he had not been tho first to discover the weight and value, 
but which the blindness or prejudice of tho miners bad, fortunately for 
its own futuz’c, left unrecognised so long. It might otherwise have 
boon molten down into an ordinary official seal instead of being used 
in the formation of the chain of liritiah history. No contemporary 
of that event will forget the success of the Budget speech of that 
tyro Chancellor of tho Exchequer commencing with the grammar of 
finance, and loading on his Ui'.diencc to the complicated details of the 
situation, with a combination of accurate knowledge and literary 
skill that prognosticated the artist that might rise to the highest 
grade of politician. 

Before this crisis, however, the great event of this romance occurred, 
tu which allusion has been already made. Endymion's sister, the 
widow of the Foreign Minister, marries tho Fairy Prince of the story, 
rather to gratify her ambition for him than her own; and, when 
she has done so, she calls on him to fulfil her wish by an alliance 
'of a not dissimilar character with the greatest commercial heiress of 
the day. She urges her point in these remarkable words, when it is 
i^ei|i^rod who writes them:— 

” Your pieseut position, if jrou poraist in it, is ono most perilous. You have 
no root in tho country; but for an aooidont you could not maintain the public 
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position you hare nobly goinod. As for the great crowning consuiumation of 
your life, which we dreamod oTor at unhoppy Hurstloy, which I have somotimee 
dared to prophesy, that must bo surrendored. Tho country at the best will look 
upon you only as a reputablo adventurer to bo endured, even trusted and Bup- 
portod, in some secondary post, but nothing more.” 

At the instant he shrinks from tho effort of consent, the door 
opens ns by the wand of the sorcerer, and the death of the husband 
of the lady who is at onoo the object of his long and earnest affection 
is announced, and who is so rich and powerful that tho one is just 
as good a match as the other. 

It has been pleasantly said that the English aristocracy would 
have gone the w'ay of their order all over the world but for tho two 
MM’s—Marriage and Minerals. Mndymion is certainly an illustra¬ 
tion of half this apologue ; there never was a novel with so little love 
and with so many proposals of marriage, marriages, and ro-marriugea, 
and it includes, if not oapccially Mr. Mill’s “unearned increment,” 
yet its meaning—an undeserved accession of wealth. Nor let any 
one look on the importance of this element in the fabrication of any 
man’s political fortune as in the least exaggerated. Mr. Canning is 
known to have said that the life of a poor man in the House of Com¬ 
mons was a torment of continual .suspicion. And, in fact, it must bo 
so, and ought to bo so. In an assembly where competition is keen 
and ambition open, pecimiary independence is tho first requisite for 
consideration, and there should be every barrier against unworthy 
motives and venal desires. There must be the clearest possible 
lino between the adventurer and the politician. Instances may 
be cited of men who have mado capital out of their poverty, as 
Robespierre did out of his incorruption; but that is only where 
the individual has been tried and tested by long experience, and 
found to be as proud as he is poor. 

Tho political “ faerie ” winds up very quick. Endymion becomes 
Eoreign Minister by his own talents and the channs and wealth of 
his wife, and passes naturally from tho most important oiHco in the 
Cabinet to the highest. 

What Endymion did after he became Premier lies in tho undis¬ 
covered vole between fictiun and history. Ho probably octod on 
the suggestion made to him that the popularity and greatness of a 
Ministry does not depend on prosperous finance, but on n successful 
stroke of foreign policy. If he carried this out with sufficient adroit¬ 
ness and courage, so as to prevent a disastrous war between a people 
whom England was bound to protect by tradition and interest, and 
a gigantic neighbour animated by the instincts and appetencies 
of Attila, whate^or may have been tho immediate effect on the 
duration of his own Covemment, he has had tho gratitude of 
Europe and humanity; but “ peace with honour ” for England alone 
would full short of a successful administration, and bo a poor 
compensation for the world. 
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The commixture of real and ideal personages of itself produces a 
phantasmagoric edeot which is heightened by the fictitious charoctor 
of that social atmosphere which is here described as the world of 
all those dazzling people whose sayings and doings give the taste 
and supply the conversation and leaven the existence of admiring 
and wondering millions,” n world of which a Prime Minister of 
England has, by a strange contingency of tasto and circumstance, 
made himself the historian. “ I know we are not clover,” said a 
member of one of the great families ho had described in one of these 
novels, “ but surely wo arc not so foolish as he mokes us.” And it 
is impossible to throw off the impression of a secret satire pervading 
all the complimentary phraseology and brilliant colouring. The 
writer is himself conscious enough of this insincerity when he contrasts 
the occasional pleasures of the occupied with the constant amusements 
of the idle classes. ** Banquets are not rare, nor choice guests, nor 
“ gracious hosts, but when do we ever see a person enjoying anything ? 
“ But these gay childre of wit and brain, and successful labour and 
“ happy speculation, some of them very rich and some of them with- 
** out a sou, seemed only to think of the festive' hour and all its joys. 
“Neither wealth nor poverty heighten their cares. Every face 
“ sparkled, every word seemed witty, and every sound seemed sweet.” 
He can, too, find pleasure in picturing the capture of high life by two 
adventuresses (in the honest sense of the word), of whom wo should 
like to know' more than their personal charms and astonishing mar¬ 
riages, for we think wo know them One of them might almost have 
been suggested by that curious adventure in the life of William llazlitt, 
which he has embalmed in that delightful book, the Liber Amoria, 
the story of the wondrous servant-girl who drove him mad by the 
dignity that petrified her beauty and froze the passion it inflamed. 

But when Lord Beaconsfield touches the inner and mental life of 
a larger and sincerer order of society, he either will not or cannot get 
beyond the satirical purpose. In the character of Job Thomberry he 
delineates those middle-class aspirations which, with a contemptuous 
humour, he calls democratic opinions,” and while crediting him 
with the “ highest faculty of speech—a voice than which there 
is nothing clearer than his moaning,—a power of statement with 
pellucid art — facts marshalled with such vivid simplicity, and 
inferences so natural and spontaneous and irresistible that they 
seemed as it were borrowed from his audience, though none of that 
audience had arrived at them before”—and landing him in the 
Cubinet, he still only presents him as a “ frightful example ” of 
what becomes of a political reformer when he rises into the higher 
spheres of Office and Beligion. His son cares for nothing but land, 
and his wife is a Bitualist: very good fun—but not quite a states¬ 
man's proof that the Eadical was wrong. 

It il, however, in the treatment of the literary character that 
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tho exclusive and partial observation of Lord Beaconsfield is most 
apparent. Bred in a house of Letters, it is, as wo often find, not 
unnatural that the pursuit should have been distastefbl to him; but, 
as in his writings he fully availed himself of its advantages, and from 
his early youth mingled, so to say, in the profession, though decidedly 
with other besides literary purposes, there is no reason that when he 
had achieved both literary and political distinction ho should have 
dissociated himself completely from tho class from which he sprang. 
Ho had tho opportunity (of which his colleague in both. Lord Lytton, 
so amply avails himself) of that delightful exercise of patronage, that 
sooins rather to desire equality than to ask for that gratitude which 
intellectual men are so shy to acknowledge, and which may be 
made to flatter in the very benefits it confers. In the speech of 
Jjord Beaconsfield on tho only occasion of late years when he has 
been pleased to forward any object in tho interest, or to the honour, 
of literature—the fleeting for the erection of a statue to Lord 
Byron, to which tho public so coldly responded—^he accompanied 
his homage to that poet by derogatory remarks on the con¬ 
temporaries and followers of his fame. There is in truth do reason 
to suppose that with him the subtler intellectual emotions respond 
to the call of language and thought so as to find in literature the 
charm of life. Hor should it be forgotten that the rough demands of 
political action, while they exercise coarsen the faculties, and while 
Parliament is every day summoning the intelligence to “ stand and 
deliver,” it can hardly be expected to remain wealthy and full. Yet, 
if for such reasons literature would hardly oxi^ect to find in those 
social dramas very genial or dignified representatives, there is no 
reason why they should bo made ridiculous and ofifensivo. The cari¬ 
cature here exhibited with a monotonous repetition of words and 
actions only worthy of the circus, and with no relation to the inci¬ 
dents or purpose of the story, indicates either a malignant personal 
object or a general satire on the susceptibilities of the literary cha¬ 
racter. The critics have generally assumed the former; and if it is 
intended to be a representation of tho author of Vanity Fair, the 
execution is at once false and feeble. Mr. Thackeray was a member 
of a family that had contributed important men to every walk of 
life, and possessed an adequate patrimony for any profession.' He 
spent most of his fortune imprudently in youth, and then had a 
harder fight in life than was agreeable to his luxurious tastes and 
not active habits. He was of too kindly a nature for the differences 
of wealth and position with which he come in contact fo engender 
malice or even envy, but he let his sense of it be telt in humorous 
comparisons and exaggerated distinctions, and at times, when tho 
great gloom of his existence fell too heavy on him, he did not 
entirely conquer a morbid discontent at the happier fates and 
circumstances of those he justly thought no better or wiser than 
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liimself. But his good education at a high-class school, which 
gave to his wiitings a classical flaTour that distinguishes them so 
prominently from those of his great competitor in fiction, and his 
association at Cambridge with all the best of past and present culture, 
would alone have sayed him from any similitude to the imjiersonation 
of bad taste and temper which disfigures these volumes. 

There is a character shadowed within this book to which it is W'ell 
that some justice should be done. Mr. Vigo, the Yorkshiroman and 
rich London tailor, becomes the impersonation of the marvellous deve¬ 
lopment of the Hallway interest, which all England now accepts almost 
as an incident of nature, with little or no sense of obligation to the men 
who produced it. The original of this figure is George Hudson, the 
owmer and manager of the great central shop at York to which the 
whole county resorted to buy everything, from blankets to laco. 
Tlierc must have been some strange ability about this shopman for 
him to find himself associated with the elder Stephenson in the 
creation of the railway system of England. Yet so it was, and the 
Northern County has not forgotten the banquet of honour to his 
genius and enterprise at which Lord George Bentinck, the Tory 
leader, sat by the chairman, and which brought together the whole 
nobility and gentry of the north. In tho present transformation tho 
ability and worth of-this man of middlo-class life, of provincial speech 
and plain manners, but of most cordial and generous disposition, is 
depicted as successful and as winning its full reward. In tho 
real struggle of commerce it was otherwise: George Hudson— 
who said, “ They took me from behind the counter and gave me to 
administer a loi'ger revenue than even Mr. Pitt undertook during tho 
great war. I hud some seventy millions to manage, and I may have 
mode some mistakes in it;” who said, "Those men who have lost 
pounds by me aro hounding me to death ; but where are those who have 
mode thousands by me P ”—died in poverty and obscurity, only sup¬ 
ported by a scanty subsoriptiou from tbc landowners whom bo had 
fabulously enriched, and without assistance from the country whose 
resources of agriculturo and commerce he had developed to an 
incredible extent of prosperity. Ho was ruined by tho sanguine dis¬ 
position which induced him to bcliovo that the branch lines opening 
up a country would be tho feeder of the main channels. That was 
his sole great miscalculation. They exhausted when he believed they 
would supply; but if he could have waited he would have found all his 
previsions justified, and year by year every main lino is ever throw¬ 
ing out productive hranohes, and the anticipations that crushed poor 
George Hudson have become the wealth and comfort of Great Britain. 

The social and political portraits which are intentionally recog¬ 
nisable ore here drawn with no loss force and with more delicacy than 
in the preceding works. The caricature of Sidouia is toned down to 
the commodious life—^not without splendour—of the shrewd city 
banker, his charming wife who abjures even the semblance of wealth. 
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and the great heiress who will be married for hersolf alone. Zenobia, 
one of the visitora at Brandenburg House, who in her Whig days 
was the courtier of Queen Oaroline, and whose high but somewhat 
uugenUe beauty Lawrence has transmitted to posterity, and is stig¬ 
matised by Theodore Hook in John Bull :— 

“ The Countess of Jersey 
Who ought to wear kersey. 

If wo all hod our dues here below," 

who became the Queen of the Tories that repudiated Huskisson 
and Palmerston, is hero faith fully drawn by a hand perfectly justified 
in his impartiality by his own rolalious with the family, in all her 
combination of current good-nature with party bitterness, of natural 
vivacity with a constant eye to the main chance. The comic touch of 
her conviction that sho can dictate political events according to her 
caprice is given with the irony which pervades all tho writer’s de¬ 
scriptions of that feminine influence in politics which ho so willingly 
admits, but always with a condescension by no means flattering to 
the serious claims of the advocates of tho equality of the sexes, and 
hardly compatible with a respectful and elevated affection. 

The delineation of Lord Palmerston as “ tho man from whose 
continued force and flexibility of character the country had cou- 
fidenco, that in all their cotmcils there would bo no lack of courage, 
though tempered with adroit discretion; ”—in private life “ playful 
and good-tempered, as if he could not say a cross word or do an 
unkind act, yet o very severe man in business;” his conversation, “a 
medley of graceful whim, interspersed now aud then with a very 
short anecdote of a very famous person or some deeply interesting 
reminiscence of some critical events,”—is most true, but ho would not 
have gone to Newmarket “in tho midst of an European crisis,” though 
he would not have scrupled to talk about it. Ho is here made to say, 
“ There is no gambling like politics, ” and he may have said it; for 
never was there gambler to whom the game was so valued for its own 
sake, irrespeotivo of loss or gain. Even tho weight of responsibility 
was unfelt by him. He would say, " When a man has done his 
best, why should he caro about results that are not of his making ? ” 
In the Lives of the StranQfortU, from which, perhaps, the name 
“Endymion” was taken, there is a tragic story of the youth of Qeorgo 
Smythe, which should give more interest to his name than all he can 
get from his place in Coningshyf or by the idealisation in these pages 
of what might have been his career had ho lived. His literary pro¬ 
ductions had nothing in them that could last, and the earnestness of 
paradoxical opinion which is attributed to him is mythical. With 
the key to his real life, as given in the pitiable letters and from 
those from others about him, the development of his oharactor in these 
volumes, though by no means amiable, is clearly drawn in the light 
of an old aflection and modified by happy reminiscences. And how¬ 
ever little pleasure or honour Lord Boaconsfleld might actually have 
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derived from the prolonged career of this member of Young Eng¬ 
land, it is well that he should retain some affection for that accidental 
connection with a transitory form of political thought, for it has 
given him the most faithful associate of his political life in a col¬ 
league who, in continuous Tory Governments, has been the best 
representative of the honesty and sincerity of the aristocratic condi¬ 
tion in its combination with every noble and human sympathy. 

Everybody would bo glad to sco more of Baron Sergius. There 
arc members of the House of Commons still living who remember 
their terror lost some one should get up and ask whether it was true 
that a GciTnan gentleman livecl in his own rooms in Buckingham 
Palace, came and went without notice, dined without being named 
in the Court Circular, was scarcely seen by the Household, yet had 
private interviews with the highest personages, and intimate relations 
with the representatives of foreign courts. It was true, and we have 
since had the confirn: ition of all this in Memoirs that somehow or 
other—^it may be by enforced omissions—-have just failed of being 
of permanent interest, but from which the annalist of our times will 
derive valuable material with regard to the English Court and 
European diplomacy. It was well said of him by a Germtm friend, 
that he had had ‘‘a subterranean and anonymous destiny.” lie is 
hero mixed up with Poz/o di Borgo and a touch of Talleyrand. 

The introduction of Louis Napoleon is an illustration of Lord 
Beaconsficld’s delight in the incredibilities of history. This fairy 
tale is no more wonderful than the reality; it can hardly be said to 
bo overdrawn. He might well have given us a fuller and finer 
delineation of the character of that strangely-fated man, as studied 
in that composite society of Goro House with which he himself 
was so familiar, and which was not only the home of the exile, but 
the centre of the Presidential conspiracy, which was the first step to 
the Empire. Even his marriage with the sister of Endymion is no 
more than the imago of the alliance which brought that splendid 
and sorrowful destiny on the " Mater Dolorosa ” of the present time. 
The gorgeous description of the Eglinton tournament is only 
inaccurate in the omission of tho disastrous dismissal of the dinner- 
less multitude by the Scotch rain that inundated the banquet-hall 
and ball-room, and in tho jousting of the prince, which M. de 
Persigny, then not yet the Duke of St. Angelo, would not permit, 
saying he must take part in no fictitious contest,” even though he 
personated and wore the armour of the Chevalier Bayard. 

There will, no doubt, bo some reproach that this is a political 
novel without political principles, and a picture of success in life 
without ethical considerations; but the author may well say that 
that 18 bis affair. He chooses to depict political life as he has found 
it, and he leaves it to others to invest it with graver forms, and to 
draw from it more solemn conclusions. He is the artist, not the 
political philosopher. Houqhton. 
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Considering the vast development of mechanical invention and 
enterprise that has taken place in the last century, it is singular 
that so little serious attention should have been bestowed on the 
balloon. The brilliant invention of Montgolfier and Charles, from 
which so much was expected on its first appearance, has been 
hitherto little more than a toy; the attempts to take advantage of it 
for any useful object have been but few, and of very limited scope. 
Balloons have been used to provide elevated posts of observation for 
military purposes, and they have also served to aid the investigation 
of meteorological phenomena; but otherwise little or nothing has 
been done with them. It would seem that the most obvious function 
of u balloon is to afford a moans of transport through the air, just 
as tho most obvious function of a boat is to provide transport on the 
water; yet, strange to say, this function has* been, so far. as any 
general application of it is concerned, entirely ignored. The aero¬ 
naut who usually accompanies a balloon is content simply to go 
wherever tho wind may carry him; the idea that he should exercise 
any volition as to his course or his goal is one that is scarcely over 
entertained. 

Wo cannot have a better proof of this than by referring to the 
scheme lately discussed for a new voyage of Arctic discovery. It is 
believed that tho North Pole is surrounded by a tract of rough 
hummocky ice, which can neither be penetrated by boats nor 
traversed by sledges; and it has been proposed, reasonably enough, 
to explore it by the aid of balloons. There has been much dis¬ 
cussion as to tho best mode of using these, but no one appears to have 
contemplated the possibility of exercising any mechanical control 
over their movements, a resource which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, would, under the circumstances, be of the greatest value. We 
hear from time to time of aeronautical societies, and even of aero¬ 
static competitions, but we look in vain for any attempts to convert 
balloons into useful locomotive maebines; and it is a fair inference 
from Ibis fact that such an idea has been generally considered too 
chimerical to deserve serious study. There cannot be two opinions 
as to the extreme interest that would attach to the use of balloons 
for aerial locomotion, if such an object could be brought about. ItfuTi 
has obtained a command over the means of transport by and 
by water; why should he not exercise a similar dominion over the 
regions of the air P I propose to inquire into the state of this ques¬ 
tion. It can be shown that tho problem is one perfectly 
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to mcchnnical investigation; that it has already received some care¬ 
ful study from very competent men; and that practical attempts 
havo been made at its solution, which have not only given favourable 
results, but have furnished valuable data for carrying the investiga¬ 
tion further. It will bo instructive, therefore, to endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain, in the first place, what prospect of success is offered by reasoning, 
theoretically, on these data, and secondly, what is the nature of the 
practical difficulties that lie in the way. 

The desire expressed by the poetical aspiration, “ Oh that T had 
wings like a dove,” must have been one of the earliest known to 
man; and the perception that-flying was a purely mechanical opera¬ 
tion must always havo prevented the desire being entirely hopeless. 
But the difficulties were enormous until tho invention of the balloon 
did away with the most formidable of them by counteracting the 
gravity of the flying body. This was so great a step that the first 
result of tho invention was to produce a general impression that 
aerial locomotion was at moc about to become universal. Indeed, 
the unreasoning enthusiasm of the multitude went so far as even to 
anticipate the possibility of visiting the moon and the planets, or of 
exploring the realms of infinite space among the fixed stars. 

Sensible men, though they did not indulge in such fancies, still 
set themselves to work to cultivate the newly acquired power; for 
no sooner had the buoyancy of the balloon been established thai^ 
attempts were made to gain a control over the direction of its flight. 
As early as December, 1783, i.e. only six months after Montgolfier's 
first public experiment, the great philosopher Lavoisier gave before 
the French Academy* an admirable rimmi of the conditions which 
should be fulfilled in aerostatic machines, and which arc as perfectly 
applicable now as they were then. In studying tho subject ho saw 
clearly that a control might be obtained over the movement of the 
balloon by reaction against the air, on the principle of wings or 
oars; and accordingly the last of his conditions runs thus— 

« Enfin, en omployaut la force dcs hommos, il parait constant qu’on pourra 
I'fioarter de la direction da vent sous un angle de plusieurs degree.” 

This, as wc shall see, exactly describes what was practically done 
a century later; and thus we find that (to use a word that h^ been 
coined for the purpose) the idea of a dirigibh balloon is as old as the 
balloon itself. 

Lavoisier's idea was discussed by the Montgolfiers, who proposed 
to adapt oars to their machines; and other early aeronauts from 
time to time made ei^rimcnts with apparatus of the same kind. 
But although the general principle was incontestably sound, the 
conditions of the problem had not been sufficiently stutBed, and none 
of these attempts had any practical result. Hence arose an impros- 

(1) Boprinted in fhe Compta vol. Ixxi. p. 008. 
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sion that aerial navigation was unattainable^ and this impression 
appears to have prevailed down to the present day. People have 
made up their minds that a balloon con only float in the atmosphere, 
being carried passively along by any current that may happen to 
prevail. 

It was only a few years ago that two clever and enterprising 
individuals undertook to reinvestigate the question, and to try whether 
the principle of reaction against the air might not, when more favour¬ 
ably applied, be made really to influence the path of the balloon. The 
problem, they perceived, was one largely analogous to that of aquatic 
navigation. Li ships the steerimj is -done by means of that very 
simple and elegant contrivance the rudder; but to make the rudder 
act the vessel must have “ way ” through the fluid in which she 
floats; and it was seen that if the balloon could only be given some 
independent velocity through tho fluid, instead of moving helplessly 
mth it, the rudder could be brought into action and the whole 
machine might be efficiently steered. 

The first person who did this was a M. Henri Giflard, a young 
French engineer, who, though then unknown, has since made his 
name famous by other brilliant mechanical inventions; and it 
will be instructive to note the way in which he set about his 
work, as it will give a fair idea of the conditions of the problem. 

. He saw, in the first place, that the form of the balloon must be 
changed. If a balloon has only to float passively in the air, the 
globular shape is tho most proper, as giving the greatest ascending 
power with tho smallest surface of envelope; but if it has to move 
through the air, this shape is objectionable, as offering too great a 
resistance to motion. This is the same principle that obtains in water 
navigation; a globular shape would be proper enough for a buoy, 
but is quite unsuitable for a boat, which must be elongated, diminish¬ 
ing at tho bow and atom, so as to reduce os low as possible tho pro¬ 
portion of resistance to capacity. A dirigible balloon must be 
similarly formed, and, though it will lose in floating power, the loss 
must bo submitted to as a necessity if any speed worth having is to be 
attained. To complete the analogy of water navigation, this elon¬ 
gated vessel must have a keel, to preserve its general linear motion, 
and a rudder, to allow of lateral deviations when desired. 

The nest requisite was to provide the propelling surfaces to act 
against the surrounding air. There are many models of these of 
different kinds; there are the natural provisions of wings and fins, 
and there are also the artificial arrangements adopted by human 
ingenuity for aquatic motion, such as oars, paddle-wheels, and the 
screw propeller. Of these a mechanic would clearly chooso the 
last as by far the most convenient. And it is worthy of remark 
that this is already applied to aerial purposes, although conversely, 
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in the common windmill. A current of air blowing on the saila 
turns the axis with a certain force. It is easy to suppose the action 
reversed, i.e. to suppose a power applied to the axis inside the mill, 
which, turning the sails, would create a current of air, or by reaction 
against it would give propulsion to the whole building if it wore 
free to move. 

Finally, M. Giffard wanted a power to work his screw, and for 
this he resolved to follow directly the model of modem marine navi¬ 
gation by employing a steam-engine. 

Having duly settled his design, ho made his balloon. It was 
of elongated shape, pointed at* the ends, nearly 40 feet diameter in 
the middle and 144 feet long. The car was suspended by a not in 
the usual way, and there was a large movable triangular sail attached 
to the stern, serving as keel and rudder. The car contained a small 
steam-engine of ^hreo horse-power. It was a bold measure to put 
a roaring fiery furnace within a few feet of an immense reservoir of 
inflammable gas; but ho took effective precautions for safety, among 
which was the ingenious expedient of turning the funnel down¬ 
wards, and producing the draught by a steam blast, as in the railway 
locomotive. The engine turned a screw 11 foot diameter, which 
could be given 110 revolutions per minute. 

M. Giffard ascended from the Hippodrome, in Paris, on the 
24th September, 1852.^^ Having arrived at a convenient height, he 
started his engine; and what was his delight, on pulling one of tho 
cords of tho rudder, to see the horizon begin to turn round like tho 
moving picture in a diorama! The machine was really “under 
way; ” it was being steered like a ship at sea. In short, the balloon 
was “ dirigible,” and the problem of aerial navigation was practi¬ 
cally solved. Tbo wind was too high for him to hope to movo 
against it, but he performed with perfect success several manoouvres 
of circular movemont and lateral deviation. He descended safely, 
and he found, when he came to calculate his course, that his engine 
and screw had impressed on tho balloon an independent velocity 
through the air of from 2 to 3 metres per second, or 4^ to 8| miles 
per hour. 

Keviewing his results, he says that, in the absence of all previous 
experience, he had conceived some doubts about the stability of the 
new form, but he adds— 

“ L’expitionco eat venue pleinemont rassurer k cet 4gard, ot prouvor quo 
I’emploi d’un aerostat aUong6, lo seul quo Ton puisse espSrer dirigor convenablo- 
ment, §tait, sous tous les autres rapports, aussi avontagoux quo possible, ot quo 


(1) His description of the balloon and its voyage was published in La Frau, of 
the 26th of September, and was reprinted eighteen years later in the Omptn Fendtu^ 
Tol. Ixxi.'p. 6S3^ 
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le danger r&sultant do la rfitmion da £911 et d’un gaa inflammablo pouvait £tte 

eompldtemeut illasoire.Si Ton r^toldt atuc diffiottliSs do toute nature 

qui doivent entourer ces premidrM ezpfirienoea utoo lee moyens d’ezfication 
oxceaeiTement resttemtB, et i I'aide de matiriaux im^rMto, on aera oonvainoa 
quo les rfisultats obtenue, quolque inoomplota qu’ila soiont enoorot doivent 
conduire, dons un avonir proebain, 4 quolque dhoae de pontif et do pratique." 

His experiment made a great sensation, and he was called the 
Fulton of aerial navigation. Victor Hugo, some years later, 
having, no doubt, this experiment in view, wrote ns follows to 
Gaston Tissnndier:— 

“ I believe in all kinds of progress. The navigation of the air must follow 
that of the ocoan. Man will penetrate into every part of the creation whore 
respiration is possible to him. Our solo limit is life. At that point whore we 
cease to'find a column of air of sufficient pressure to prevent our machine finm 
bursting man should stop. But he can go, ought to go, aud will go thus far. 
Tho future is for aerial navigation, and tho duty of the present is to work for 
Iho future." 

The other attempt at aerial navigation was not, like M. Gifiard's, 
one of mere scientific experiment, but was dicjtated by an important 
need. During the siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870,' balloons 
were used to a large extent, as is matter of history, in order to get 
dispatches out of tho city. They wore unfortunately not available 
for communication in the opposite direction, but it occurred to the 
authorities that if it were possible to give them even a slight guiding 
power they might be made so. The subject was accordingly taken 
up by ]it[. Dupuy de Ldme, the chief naval architect of this groat 
maritime power, and certainly a more competent person could not 
have been chosen. He was allowed a grant of money by the Govern¬ 
ment for the experiments, and he proceeded at once to design a 
balloon. Ilis proceedings wore interrupted by the Communist in¬ 
surrection, and peace was restored before the machine could actually 
be tried; but tho trial was afterwards made, and the results, which 
were perfectly successful so fer as they went, wore put on record, 
in communications from M. Dupuy de L6mc to the Academy of 
Sciences.^ 

It is singular that M. Giffard’s proceedings should, in eighteen 
years, have so completely slipped out of memory as to be unknown 
to H. de Lome; but such was the case, and it was not till after this 
gentleman had completed his preliminary investigation, and had 
communicated it in full detail to tho Academy, that the previous 
experiment was brought to his notice. And it is an important fact 
that the independent studies of the two investigators led them to the 
adoption of the same general principles on which the trial should be 

(1) M 0 ndiu, voli. Ixzi. and Ixxiv. 
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made. The special merit of M. do Ldme^s work consists in the full 
and able manner in which, applying to the subject his great know- 
ledge of marine navigation, he has discussed all the elements of 
the problem; such as the stability of the whole structure, its resist¬ 
ance to motion, and the power necessary to drive it; the proportions 
of the screw, the velocity attainable, and so on. And he has 
rendered his labours doubly valuable by the lucid descriptions 
and explanations ho has put on record of everything that was dono, 
both theoretically and practically, thus giving a firm basis for the 
extension of the principles to a wider range. 

As an instance of the care bestowed on the design, one difficulty 
specially studied by M. de Ldme may be worth mention. As 
a balloon rises or falls, the contained gas expands or contracts in 
bulk, in consequence of the variations in the atmospheric pressure. 
With the ordinary globular balloon, this is of no consequence, as the 
envelope is only partially filled at starting, and plenty of room is 
left in the lower part for the expansion. But with a navigable 
balloon this would not do, it is desirable that the external shape 
should be maintaiacd smooth and unaltered at all elevations. This 
ho accomplished by taking advantage of a suggestion made by Clen. 
Meusnier at the end of the last century, namely, by putting an air- 
pocket, or reservoir, insido the balloon, controllable from the car, 
and the expansion or contraction of which would compensate for any 
difference in the bulk of the gas caused either by variation in height, 
or by loss in escape or leakage. This internal vessel might also bo 
given a more extended use in regulating the vertical movements of 
the balloon, and it was considered by M. de Ldme a very important 
and useful appendage. 

M. do Ldme’s balloon was 120 feet long, and 50 feet maximum 
diameter, diminishing at the ends, like that of M. Giffard. In order 
to get a large buoyancy, ho filled it not with coal gas, but with 
hydrogen. The total ascending power was 8,400 lbs., and the 
weight of the structure 3,885 lbs. The screw was 30 feet diameter. 
He appears to have been shy of the steam motor, contenting himself 
with human power; ho arranged for the screw shaft to be turned by 
four men, carrying also four others to relievo them. The weight of 
the men took up three-tenths of tho whole buoyancy disposable. 

Thus equipped^ he ascended from Yincennes on the 2nd February, 
1872. The wind was blowing strongly, but by putting the head of 
the balloon at right angles to the current, and working the screw, 
he produced'a deviation which, when afterwards calculated, showed 
a resulting velocity through the air of upwards of 5 miles per hour: 
when the eight men were all working together, the velocity was 6'4 
miles per hour. Tho behaviour of the balloon, in respect to stability 
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and ease of management (whicli had caused the most anxiety), was 
all that could be desired. 

Wo may now endeavour to generalise the resnlts obtained in the two 
experiments above described, and to draw some inferonceS from them. 

In the first place, it has been fully established that it fs' possible 
to design and construct a balloon which shall possess the conditions 
necessary to fit it for aerial navigation, i.e. which shall have a form 
of small resistance, which shall be stable and easy to manage, which 
shall carry machinery and motive-power sufiSoient to propel it through 
the air, by reaction agaimt the air, with a steady rectilinear velocity, 
find which shall then bo capable of steering by a proper obedience to 
the rudder. This is a dirigible balloon, and the general problem of 
aerial navigation has therefore certainly been shown to be capable 
of solution. 

But, as in all first attempts, tho success has been small iii degree; 
it is necessary to inquire what prospect is offered of future exten¬ 
sion ; and, by applying the ordinary formulm of mechanics to tho 
data furnished by the experiments, wo are able to form, theoretically 
at least, a fair judgment on tho point. It wodld be out of place to 
give, in this periodical, details of the calculations it will suffice to 
state the principal results to which they lead. 

Taking, in the first place, M. de Ldme’s own balloon, we find that 
the kind of power ho used was exceedingly disadvantageous, by 
reason of its great weight. His eight men weighed 1,325 lbs., and os a 
man is usually estimated to produce ono-tenth of a horso-power, this 
Avould be equal to 1,656 lbs. per horse-power. But it was necessary 
to allow 25 per cent, of the power used for loss by tho “ slip " and 
friction of tho screw, so that his eight men only gavo six-tenths of a 
horse-power efiectivo in driving tho balloon, which is equivalent to 
2,210 lbs. per effective hor8e‘powcr, or with full relays = 4,420 lbs. 
Now this is most extravagant as compared with steam. M. Giffard’s 
ongine weighed only 112 lbs. por horso-power, and engines are now 
in use in England that weigh only 60 or 70 lbs., or even less. We 
have to add for a condenser to prevent waste of water (as hereafter 
explained), but we shall bo well within octnal experience if we 
estimate the weight of tho engine at 100 lbs. per horse-power, or in¬ 
cluding the loss by the sofaw at 133 lbs. per horse-power effective in 
driving the balloon. M. do Lome fully admits the possibility of 
great improvmnent by the use of steam-power; but his object was 
limited, and, under the oiroumstaucos, he took, no doubt, tho wisest 
mode of attaining it. An independent velocity of a few miles on hour 
would, by taking proper advantage of the wind, cortainly havb sufficed 

(1) These details will be publishod In a wdl-known technics jonnal, Enginming, 
which is specially devoted to neobanical subjects. 

g2 
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to enable balloons to enter the city daring tbo siege. For a more 
extended object there appears, so for as can at present be seen, no 
kind of power that could compete with steam. A good deal is now 
done by storage of power in compressed air, but this would require 
far too much weight in the reservoirs. 

Again, M. Dupuy de Lome did not make so full an application as 
he might have done of the well-known advantage of Imgih in 
diminishing the proportion of resistance to capacity. His length was 
only 2'4 times the diameter, whereas M. Qiffard’s was nearly 3*7 
times. M. de Lome admits this also, but in his first trial, for 
certain practical reasons, he did not wish to exaggerate the depar¬ 
ture from the globular form. Adopting M. Gifi&rd’s proportions 
the balloon would, for nearly the same resistance, have about 50 per 
cent, more carrying power, and would have other advantages in 
steering propernies. 

By taking advantage of this, and by substituting the steam 
for the human motor, 'ihe speed obtainable in M. Dupuy de 
Lome’s balloon would bo increased from 6*4 to about 18 miles an 
hour. 

We must not, however, forget that in using steam-power we 
have to provide, not only for the weight of the engine and boiler, 
but also for that of the fuel and water consumed. This is a large addi¬ 
tion. The weight of fuel may be estimated at about 2 to 5 lbs. per 
horse-power per hour, but the water is much more, being 25 to 28 
lbs. The arrangements for the transport of these provisions require 
careful consideration in all portable steam motors. In steam 
vessels the only store necessary to be carried is the fiiel; but in 
land locomotive engines both must be provided. The “tender” 
used on railways for this purpose is a formidable addition to the 
load, and even this, though it will carry a good store of fuel, requires 
to be replenished with water at short intervals. The recent applica¬ 
tion of steam-power to tram-cars has given the difficulty much pro¬ 
minence, particularly in regard to the water, which, for light street 
traffic, is not only inconvenient to carry, but costly to obtain. 
Hence an ingenious expedient has been resorted to, namely air con¬ 
densation. The water used in steam-ongiues is not, like the fuel, 
decomposed, and it need not necessarily be dissipated; it is only 
chang^ in form, and by the simple process of cooling in thin 
pipes exposed to the air, it can be restored to its original condition, 
and so used over and over again. The idea of applying this pro¬ 
cess was published by M. Gifiard in 1863, and it has lately been 
adapted successfully % Messrs. Kitson and Co., of Leeds, to steam 
tramways in that town. The steam, after leaving the engine, is 
caused to pass through a series of very light tubes on the top of 
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the oar, whore a large portion condenses and is restored to the 
boilers. 

Such an apparatus, the extra weight of which is not large, would 
be a proper adjunct to a balloon engine, and with its aid, allowing 
for some waste, probably 10 lbs. per horse-power per hour would 
be an ample allowance for the necessary fuel and water. In M. 
de Lome’s balloon the engine which we hare above supposed 
to be substituted for the eight men would be about 10 horse-power, 
requiring 100 lbs. per hour for fuel and water, and the disposable 
buoyancy, after deducting for the engine, being 3,190 lbs., it is 
evident that provision for many houi’s’ working might be carried, 
and still leave a good allowance for cargo. 

But it is found, by tho theoretical formuho applicable to tho case, 
that the navigating capabilities of balloons increase with tho size. 
Let us, therefore, take another example, increasing the maximum 
diameter to 100 feet, and (retaining the same proportions) the length 
to 370 feet. Those figures sound large, but the machine would only 
be about the size of an ordinary coasting steamer. It would have, 
if filled with hydrogen, a gross ascending power of about '45 tons, 
and its weight would be about 10 tons, leaving 35 tons disposable 
buoyancy. Let us further, in order to form an idea of what could 
be done, increase the proportions for the motor from 0 *3 to 0‘5, which 
would give us 300 useful horse-power, and leave ITJ tons free. Tho 
supply of fuel and water would weigh l.f tons per hour, so that we 
might allow for 4 or 5 hours’ consumption and still have 10 tous 
disposable for traffic, enough for 100 people and a good allowance of 
baggage. With these data tho calculations show that a velocity of 
motion through the air might bo obtained at the rate of no less than 
thirty miki per hour! 

Such is the result of theory ; but we must now look at the ques¬ 
tion under another aspect, and see how it is affected by practical 
considerations. 

In the first place, the provision of the light gas, and its preservation 
in an envelope that shall be at once light, impervious, and strong, 
are conditions of ordinary study in regard to balloons generally. 
M. de Lome considered his arrangements on this head satisfactory, 
and they might be further perfected if the demand arose. The 
construction of tho motor, also, would bo only an every-day task to 
those who are accustomed to work of the kind. The only point on 
which wo need speak with hesitation is in regard to the construc¬ 
tion and application of the propelling apparatus, there being, 
hitherto, no experience of aerial propulsion on the scale of power 
and speed here proposed. But this, after all, is only a matter of 
practical mechanics, and after the wonderful exhibitions of mecha- 
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nical skill we see around us in oil directions we need not despair. 
Many a difficulty that has appeared much greater than this has 
been satisfactorily got over by ingenuity and perseverance. 

On the whole, therefore, looking at the question as a matter of 
practice, there is nothing to discourage the idea, except what we may 
hope would give way before skill and experience. It must be recol¬ 
lected that all our data have been token on things as they are ; but 
when the whole arrangement came to be studied and tried, no 
doubt improvements would take place in many particulars. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the introduction of a locomotive 
machine which would transpoH a largo number of people through 
the air, in any direction required, at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, would be a startling novelty in our travelling arrangements. 
Lot us glance at the advantages it would offer. Comparing it 
first with aquatic locomotion, it would be far quicker than any 
boat hithorto made,^ vastly loss expensive in first outlay and 
cost of working, would require no harbours, would pspduco no sea¬ 
sickness, and would escape the greatest dangers inherent in water 
navigation. 

Viewing it secondly as a means of land transport, it would bo 
quicker than common roud travelling, and would compare fairly 
with the ordinary speed on railways, while it would entirely dispense 
with the enormous and costly provisions requisite for both these 
modes of getting over the ground, and be free from the multitude 
of liabilities to accident attending them. 

But it may naturally bo objected that such a mode of locomotion 
would have peculiar dangers of its oAvn. No doubt balloons have 
hitherto been very subject to accidents, and tlie bare idea of any- 
thing going wrong at a height of thousands of feet above tho earth 
has in it something very appalling. But much of this impression 
will vanish before common-sense reasoning. It must always bo 
borne in mind that for tho purposes of locomotion there would 
bo no reason for ascending high into tho air; it would only bo 
necessary to keep at a sufficient altitude to clear terrestrial impedi¬ 
ments, and this would not only do away with much of tho terror 
of the idea, but would greatly increase tho probability of a safe 
escape from accidents of whatever kind. 

Let us see in w'hat direction danger might, in extreme cases, lie. 
The loss of gas, by rupture of tho envelope or otherwise, is a remote 
possibility, but the experience of many actual cases has proved 
that tho resistance of the air to the large surface exposed has sufficed 
to prevent any rapid fall; special measures might be easily provided, 

(l) Frolwblj'.tihe fostcitt Btoonien afloat oro tbo now boats just started by tbo South* 
lEosteni Bailway between Folkestone and Boulogne, which cany anasually powerful 
engines, and steam twenty-one statute miles per hour. 
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ftnil at low elevations over land no serious catastrophe need be 
feared on this ground. In crossing over water precautions would 
still be possible, and the case would not be so hopeless as in many 
marine casualties. The danger of fire, if properly guarded against, 
need not be greater than in a ship at sea. Indeed, if we believe 
M. Giffard, who has tried the experiment, the idea of such danger is 
quite an illusion. 

The accidents that arise to ordinary balloons almost always occur 
in tho descent, which, if tho wind is high, requires great care and 
skilful management. In this case the propelling power would be 
moat especially useful; the aeronaut could choose his place of 
landing with precision, ond, by t\irning his head to tho wind, he 
could' avoid the dragging which is so dangerous, and which has so 
often brought a fatal termination to balloon voyages. The worst 
conjuncture conceivable would be a breakdown of tho propelling 
machinery at a time when it was wanted to aid Ihe de!»;ent in a 
gale. But tho risk of such a breakdown could be made very slight 
by ordinary mechanical precautions. 

On the whole there can be no good reason to believe that the 
dangers would be more formidable with this than with other kinds 
of locomotion; and when we remember tho frightful casualties that 
so frequently now occur in land, river, and sea traffic, and consider 
how many of their causes would be absent in tho free paths of the 
air, we may probably even venture to assert that balloons would be 
the safest as well as the pleasantest mode of travelling. 

As a set-off against all this, however, there is one great objection 
to aerial locomotion, namely, the uncertamiy it must always be liable 
to in consequence of the effect of tho wind. We must not ignore 
this; on the contrary, we will endeavour to estimate its exact 
value. We will assume that we can steam through tho air in any 
direction at the rate of 30 miles an hour; but this will only 
count for useful locomotion in a dead calm; if there is any wind, 
by carrying tho balloon along with it, it will clearly iniiuence 
both the effective direction and the effective speed. To investi¬ 
gate the result of this, we must get the chief facts as to the 
wind’s action. 

According to tho best tables, what may be called an ordinary 
breeze blows between 10 and 20 miles an hour; a strong breeze be¬ 
tween 20 and 80; a high wind between 30 and 40; and a gale up 
to 50 or more. But I have tolcen some pains to got more specific 
data from the most authoritative source we have in this country, 
namely, the published records of the Meteorological Establishment 
at Greenwich Observatory. The anemometers there register the 
velocity of the wind every day, and tabng the year 1877,.! find 
the re^ts as follow 
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During 1? days in the year the mean velocity of tho wind was between 
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Tho mean over the whole year was 13 miles an hour. It must bo 
explained, in the first place, that the velocity registered on each day 
represents the average over the whole 24 hours, and that, therefore, 
during some portions of the day tho speed will be greater than is 
here shown. And secondly, that in places nearer the coast higher 
winds will be found than lu' this inland station. Bearing in miud 
these reservations, and reasoning on the average figures given, wo 
con easily form an idea how tho wind will affect balloon travelling. 
To direct a navigable balloon, under the combined action of the wind 
and of its ow'ii independent motion, is the same problem as tho fami¬ 
liar case of navigation in a current of water; as, for example, when a 
boatman has to cross a river running with a powerful stream. The 
head of the balloon must be set in such a direction that the resultant 
of the two actions will give tho course required. M. do Lome, having 
always in view tho design of getting balloons into Paris, published a 
comprehensive investigation of tho problem, and gave ingenious 
directions how the aeronaut should proceed to carry out succcsfully 
this design. We need not hero go into such detail, it will suffice to 
give some general results. It will be found that so long as the velo¬ 
city of the wind is loss than that of the balloon’s proper motion, it will 
be possible to travel in any direction, only with modified speed; but 
if the wind is equal to the proper velocity, then half tho circle is cut 
off, or if the wind exceeds it, still more. But in any case there will 
bo a considerable range on each sido the wind’s direction. For 
example, if (the balloon steaming 30 miles per hour) the wind blow 
25 milos per hour, we may go in any direction; if it blow 30 miles 
an hour, say due north, we cannot go anywhere to the northward, 
but have a range of nearly 90 degrees on each sido of south ; if it 
blow 40 miles an hour we may go any course hstwoon S.E. and S.W. 
and so on; and what we lose in direction we should gain in speed, 
as running due south wo should make 70 milos an hour. 

The following table will explain this in more detail. The wind is 
assumed due north, but the relations will be similar for any other 
direction. 
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Tasls showing the spood, in miles per hoimi that can be commanded on any 
propoe^ course, by a dirigible balloon having an independent motion 
through the air of 30 miles per hour. Wind supposed due north, blowing 
with velocities vaiying from 0 to 50 miles per hour. 
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The practical result of this would be ns follows :— 

(1) In storms and gales, say exceeding 40 miles an hour, it would 
not be prudent for the balloon to travel at all. Ships only sail 
“ wind and weather permitting," and balloons must submit to the 
same restriction. 

(2) In high winds, say from 30 to 40 miles an hour, it could only 
go in a course generally corresponding with that of the wind ; but 
it would have a considerable range and a high velocity in this direc¬ 
tion, and would have power to command its descent without danger. 
These circumstances, according to the Greenwich observations, would 
only occur a few days in each year. 

(3) In light and moderate winds, under 30 miles an hour, which 
the Greenwich observations show to prevail all the year with the 
exception of a few days, it could travel in any direction, the speed 
varying from 5 to nearly 60 miles an hour. 

Such a result would be amply sufficient to establish aerial navi¬ 
gation as a feasible practical addition to our means of locomotion; 
although, no doubt, the uncertainty as to tho speed of transit would 
be against it in a business point of view, and would therefore limit 
its commercial value. Indeed, the chief obstacle I see to its coming 
into use is the want of sufficient inducement to inventors to take it 
up with energy and perseverance. 

At any rate it is worth while to clear up the matter on tho 
ground of principle; and before concluding I may devote a few 
words to an extraordinary delusion which appears to have prevailed 
somewhat extensively, and which has probably been one cause why 
aerial navigation has been so little studied by those who have taken 
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aa intereBt in balloons. About 1863, M. Nadar, of Paris, a olever 
aeronaut, took a fancy that it was impossible to control the 
direction of balloons, on account of their lightness and largo 
surface; and he considered that he had discovered an important 
scientific principle, namely, that “ pour lutter centre Tair il faut 6tro 
plus lourd que I’air.” Ho wrote a book (the most readable and 
entertaining work on balloons ever written) for the purpose of 
publishing the principle, and he founded a society to carry it into 
practice, by constructing flying machines in which buoyancy would 
havo no part. Some years later the samo idea was given a much 
wider circulation, by Iwing propounded in a well-known work 
entitled “ The Roign of Law,” by the Duke of Argyll. The book 
contains a aeries of observations on tho flying of birds, and the 
passage in question is as ibllows; the italics ore mine 

“ It is romarkablo that the force which aeoma so adverse—^tho force of gravi¬ 
tation, drawing down all bodies to the oorth^—is tho very fvree which is the 
2 )rindpal om concerned in Jliyht and without which JligJit would he impossible. It 
is curious how completely this has been forgotten in almost all human attempts to 
navigate tho air. Birds are not lighter than the air, but immensely heavier. 
If they were lighter than the air they might float, but they could not fly. This 
is tho difleronco between a Bird and a Balloon. A balloon rises because it is 
lighter than tho air, and floats upon it, consequently it is incapable o/J>eing 
directed, because it possesses no active force enabling it to resist the currents of the 
air in whieJt it is immersed, and l)ecaH8e, if it laid such a forat, it would have m 
fulcrum, or resisting medium against which to exert it. It becomes, os it were, 
part of the atmosphere, and must go with it wherever it goes. No bird is over 
for an instant of time lighter than tho air In which it flies; but being, on tho 
contrary, always greatly heavier, it keeps possession of a force capable of supply¬ 
ing momentum, and therefore capable of overcoming any lessor forco, such as the 
or^nary resistance of iho atmosphere, and even of heavy gales of wind. Tho 
law of gravitation, thereforo, is used in tho flight of birds os one of the most 
essential of tho forces which are available for tho accomplishment of tho end in 
view.” ‘ 

The effect of the ex cathedrA dissemination of such opinions has 
been to disoourago the study of aerial navigation by balloons, and 
to turn attention rather towards the invention of flying machines. 

Persons acquainted with the mechanics of fluids must bo 
somewhat puzzled to understand how such strange ideas as 
those involved in the above extract can have come into being. I 
think they may perhaps be capable of some degree of explanation 
by two considerations. In the first place, good observers of flying, 
like the author of this passage, cannot fail to have remarked, par¬ 
ticularly when watching the larger birdsi, tho great use they make 
of momentum in their flying manoeuvres. A bird will be often seen 
sailing along for great distances without a single impulsive movement 
of his wings; and as we are usually in the habit of measuring 
the nms of a body by its weighty many persons are led to confound 

(1) The Jteiyn of haw, 13Q. London, 1868. 
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one with, the other, and to imagine that the gravity of the bird’s 
body is the agent in this motion. But all mechanical students know 
that this is a mistake; the motion of tho bird exactly corresponds 
with that of a cannou*ball or of a railway train when the steam is 
suddenly shut off. A quantity of work ” previously developed by 
a certain power has given motion to, and becomes stored up in, a 
certain mass of matter, and that mass will continue in motion, and 
will, if necessary, overcome resistance till tho work stored up in it 
is exhausted, when tho body will oome to rest again. All this is 
totally independent of gravity, and would take place if tho attract¬ 
ing earth were entirely away. All that the bird does in this 
passive motion is simply tho result of active muscular power exerted 
previously. 

Secondly, a case often occurs where the Duke of Argyll’s theory 
is apparently true; namely, the case where tho bird, being already at 
a high level, ilencends in flying. Here, undoubtedly, gravity is an 
active power which will aid the bird’s flight, just as it would aid the 
passage through the air of a stone or any other body. Some observa¬ 
tion of this effect has probably led to the inference that gravity was 
a flying power; but the observer so inferring would have forgotten 
that tho bird, in order to raise himself to the elevated position, must 
have previously exerted on amount of muscular power or energy 
exactly equal to that which is restored in his full. So that gravity 
does not furnish tho power, it only acts as a reservoir to store it up, 
just as power is stored up in the spring or weight of a clock, to be 
given out again at a future time. Thus gravity, like momentum, 
does nothing more than give the bird some facility for modifying his 
manoeuvres. Tho only power used in flight is muscular force, and 
all resistanco must bo overcome by that, and that alone. The idea 
that birds could not fly unloss they were heavier than air is surely 
a hallucination; if it were true we ought to improve their flying by 
loading them, which would be an absurdity. On the contrary, 
common sense tells us that gravity is tbo chief impediment to flying, 
and it is precisely by getting rid of it that the invention of the 
balloon has rendered aerial navigation practicable. 

The passage in tho extract which I have underlined referring to 
the balloon is altogether inoomprehensihle. A balloon is “ capablo 
of being directed; ” and if we provide it with a screw, turned by 
steam or human power, it will ** possess on active foroe, enabling it 
to resist the currents of the air in which it is immersed,” or, in other 
words, giving it an independent motion; and when provided with 
such a foroe, it will have a fulcrum or resisting medium against 
which to exert it,” namely, the inertia of the surrounding atmosphere. 
All this is dictated by common mechanics, and is confirmed by 
experimice* Lavoisier saw and expressed it clearly a century ago, 
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and M. GiiFard and M. do L6me have added the practical demonstra¬ 
tion of it in our own time. 

The fallacy of the argument will be glaringly apparent if it is 
applied to the analogous case of motion through water. Flying 
and swimming are identical actions, only differing according to 
the density of the fluid they have to be performed in. Fishes have, 
I believe, generally about the same specific gravity as water; and, 
therefore, gravitation gives them no aid; yet they'swim about 
perfectly well. And suppose we wore to apply to a rowing or 
steam ^at the language that the Duke of Argyll applies to a 
balloon, ** A boat remains on the surface because it is lighter than 
the water, and floats upon it; consequently it is incapable of being 
directed, because it possesses no active force enabling it to resist the 
tides and currents of the water in which it is immersed; and 
because, if it nad such a force, it would have no fulcrum or resisting 
medium against which to exert it. It becomes, as it were, part of 
the water, and must go vith it wherever it goes.” And suppose on 
this sort of argument we were to exhort the world to abolish rowing 
and steam bouts, and to substitute swinrming machines ” plus 
lourds que Peau! *’ 

Nadar’s objection to dirigible balloons was much more reasonable. 
He said that to got the requisite floating power wo must have great 
bulk, which would offer corresponding resistance to motion. This is 
true enough in principle; but the amount has been much overrated. 
The resistance to M. Dupuy de L6me’s balloon was only 40 lbs.; and 
though for our proposed 100-feet machine we have, at 30 miles an 
hour, 3,500 lbs. to overcome, this is a cheap prico at which to 
purchase freedom from the neceissity of lifting, by mechanical power, 
35 tons into the air. 

There is no occasion to discourage the attempts that are made 
from time to time to produce flying machines. The problem involves 
no impossibility, like the perj)etual motion or squaring the circlo; 
and if any mechanic can invent a motor, at once so powerful and so 
light as to be able to raise itself in the air, the thing is done. But 
we are a long, long way off that yet; and in the meantime we have 
actually got navigable balloons, which only want improving. 

WlIXIAM POLB. 
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For nearly thirty years the subject of the administration of county 
affairs by Boards in some degree representative of the inhabitants 
of rural districts and of country towns and villages has been from 
timo to time brought before Parliament. No practical result, how¬ 
ever, has as yet been achieved, and the bulk of those who pay the 
rates administered in quarter sessions remain unrepresented. Con¬ 
sequently candidates for county seats at the recent election were 
expected to give assurance of their willingness to support any efficient 
measure tending to that end. The topic is one which has also fre¬ 
quently formed the subject of discussion among Chambers of Agricul¬ 
ture and other such debating societies. In the years 1850,1851,1852, 
1860, 1868, 1869, 1871, 1878, 1879, Bills were brought forward. 

The first three were introduced by Mr. Milner Gibson. Li the 
first two of bis Bills it was proposed that the County Board should 
consist half of ratepayers, to be elected by boards of guardians, 
and half of magistrates, to be elected at qiuirter sessions: In the 
third Bill (1852) quarter sessions were ignored, and tho whole 
Board was to be elected by boards of guardians, with a quahfioa- 
tion of ilSO rateable value for members of the County Board. 

In 1860 Sir John Trelawney brought in a Bill by which each 
board of guardians was to elect two members to the County Board 
with a qualification of £100 rateable value, ono of such members 
elected by each board of guardians to bo a magistrate. 

In 1868 Mr. Wyld reverted to the division of the Board into one-half 
consisting of elective members, to be chosen by the elected guardians 
of each union (with a £50 qualification), and another half to con¬ 
sist of magistrates chosen at quarter sessions. By this Bill alone, 
the question of the adoption of tho measure by any county was left 
to be decided by tho majority of boards of guardians in each county. 
In 1869 Mr. ICnatchbull-Hugessen continued the proposed division 
of the Board into ratepayers and magistrates, but reduced the pro¬ 
portion of tho ratepayers* representatives to one in five of the magis¬ 
trates who were to be official members. 

The most vigorous attempt to deal efficiently with the reform' of 
local government was that of Mr. Goschen in 1871. The chief 
features of that attempt which had any relation to our subject were 
the consolidation of rates and the institution of parochial boards, 
whose chairmen wore to elect from among themselves a certain 
number (to be fixed by the justices) of parochial representatives for 
each petty sessional division. Such chairmen were to have a £40 
qualification. The magistrates in quarter sessions were to elect 
from among themselves a number of members equivalent to the 
total number of parochial representatives. 
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In 1878 Mr. Sclatcr>liooili again adopted the petty sessional 
divisions, and proposed to apportion to each division two magistrates, 
to bo chosen at quarter sessions, and two elootive members, to bo 
elected by tho guardians in such petty sessional division from 
among persons qualified to be guardians. In 1879 a plan was 
suggested for combining parishes into wards for the election of 
members to the County lloards. One-third of the Board was to 
consist of magistrates, to be chosen at quarter sessions, and the 
remaining two-thirds were to be chosen by the elected guardians in 
each ward from among porsous qualified to be guardians. It is 
impossible net to bo struck by tho reckless disregard of tho conse¬ 
quences of further increasing the chaotic confusion of local adminis¬ 
tration shown by the framers of tho two last-mentioned proposals. 

It is not probable that the present Parliament will show that lack 
of interest in tins subject which was characteristic of the lust, and it 
is to bo hoped that the present Government will avail itself of tho 
strength of the Liberal narty not only to introduce but to carry 
through a measure w-hicn shall deal thoroughly with tho subject, 
and which may avoid the rocks and sands on which all previous 
ondeavours have been wrecked or stranded. 

There are two points on which it is desirable that the current 
phraseology should be, if possible, corrected. One is tho use of the 
word ratepayers, as denoting tho smaller occupiers and not including 
owners, whereas it cannot be denied that in rural districts the land- 
loids pay all rates except any increase which takes place daring a 
holding. The second is the use of the word magistrates as represent¬ 
ing the owners. This is no less inaccurate than the other, for 
though it may bo true that nearly all tho mogistrates are in some 
way connected w’ith cither ownership or large occupancy, it is cer¬ 
tainly not true that in any senso they can bo accepted as represent¬ 
ing the smaller owners, who in number, if not in value or area, are 
at least as luuch entitled to representation as the larger owners. 
Tho forty-shUling freeholder has a recognised position in the State, 
and those who have experience in local matters know well enough 
how widely difierout are his ideas from the ideas of his neighbour, 
who counts his value not in shillings but in thousands of poundSi 
Consequently it is submitted that the right division (if there most 
be a division) of the County Board would bo into representatives 
of owners os such and representatives of occupiers as such. An 
old county member has suggested that instead of magistrates boiag 
elected at quarter sessions to represent tho owners, all persons who 
possess the necessary qualification for tho magistracy ought to be 
eligible, the election being mode by a much wider constitumicy, in¬ 
cluding, perhaps, even all persons whose names aro on the rate-book. 

It u manifest that the interest of the owner differs from that of 
the ocottj^ in being not only immediate but permanent, while that 
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of the occupier is immediate and direct in all eases, the aimer’s 
interest in the case of an absentee being in a certain sense indirect. 

It is no doubt important that this distinction should be home in 
mind in considering the course to be adopted. But it must be also 
borne in mind that the ultimate aim of l^th occupier and owner is 
identical, as both are interested in economy, efficiency, and dura¬ 
bility in the expenditure of the rates. 

There seems, therefore, to be no sufficient ground for givuig to 
cither interest a preponderance in the representotion. As, however, 
the assumption appears to have been generally made that somearrange- 
ment is necessary for apportioning •representation on the Oounty 
Boards to different classes, it may be well to proceed for a while on this 
assumption, lloasons, however, may be found for considering this 
an unwise piinciple, and for leaving the development of party 
government to nature in County Boards as in the Imperial Legislature. 

It has been occasionally suggested that the establishment of 
County Boards is only asked for to gratify a sentimental grievance, 
and that the proportion of the local expenditure which will bo subject 
to their control will bo very small, and not woftb any disturbance of a 
system which works so well as tho present. But although it is true 
that in a majority of cases the oounty rate barely amounts to one- 
fifth part of the whole local taxation, so that the business at first may 
perhaps seem light and trifling, yet it is certain that if at the outset 
the right constitution of County Boards is adopted, so that they may 
really represent the opinion and command the confidence of tho 
counties they govern, they will at once begin to attract to them¬ 
selves far the larger proportion of local business, and thus relievo 
Parliament of a considorable amount of work which need not (as a 
constitutional necessity) be brought before the Imperial Legislature 
if a local one be provided which can answer the purpose of giving 
public sanction to local measures. We may, for instance, hope that 
the readjustment of county, union, and parish boundaries; the com¬ 
plete revision and rearrangemont of the system of workhouses and 
asylums and reformatory and industrial schools; tho mutual rela¬ 
tion of the different rating and spending authorities; the making, 
maintaining, and diversion or improvement of highways; questions 
connected with drainage, inigation, water supply, and sewerage, with 
pollution of rivers and the abatement of nuisances; the administra¬ 
tion of local endowments, educational and charitable alike, and 
numerous kindred subjects, will in time be intrusted to them, ond 
will afford opportunities for improvement in economy, efficiency, 
and equity, such as breadth of area and thorough representation 
may be r^ed upon to secure. ^ 

This being so, the importance of thoroughness in dealing with the 
sul^eot, and of achieving at the outset the nearest possible approach 
to Polity, is obvious. And it cannot be admitted that any of the 
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proposals yet made has tlus characteristic. There is reason rather to 
fear that great encouragement to agitation, obstruction, and Jobbing 
would be afforded by merely inviting a few of the so-called ** rate¬ 
payers ” (it matters not how they are chosen) to sit by the side of the 
magistrates for the transaction of county business. They would either 
have no practical influence at all, or they would control or embarrass 
the magistrates. They would either oppose them in a body (as an 
“interest”) or they would acquiesce and amalgamate. If they 
oppose and obstruct, there will be no chance of business being well 
done; if they do nothing they will do no good; if, as is much to be 
feared, they nnly attend fltfully, or come to vote when appointments 
dro to be made to vacant posts, they will do harm. It will be well, 
then, to reconsider the whole question de novo, in the light afforded 
us by the information collected, and tho discussions which have taken 
place already. 

The principal debate to which it is worth while to draw attention 
for tho present purpose that which took place in the session of 
1878 on the County Qovemment Bill brought in by Mr. Sclater- 
Booth on January 28, discussed on second reading (14th and 18th 
February), and again discussed on the motion that the speaker leave 
the chair (7th March). This Bill was brought in during the fifth 
session of the late Conservative Government in fulfilment of a pledge 
given by the Government in compliance with a motion by Mr. Clare 
Sewell Bead, against which the whole strength of the Government 
majority had been mustered by an emphatic whip to hear the an 
nouncement of a sudden change of iutention if not of opinion on the 
part of the Ministry. 

As has been already stated, the measure never became law. But 
during the debates to which it gave rise most of the broad principles 
at issue were fully discussed. The feeling of the Liberal party 
appears to have been in favour of direct rather than of indirect 
election of the members of County Boards, and tho grounds of this 
feeling were so clearly and broadly stated by Mr. Rylands that it is 
worth while to quote his words. 

“ We ought to give tho widest possible interest among the ratepayers in tho 
selection of the members of the Ooimty Board, and having got a wide basis of 
popular representation I think we ought to give to that County Board the 
greatest possible responsibility in tho administration as far as possible of tho 
affairs of the county. .... we want is to stir the dull level uniformity 
of the rural distriots where there is not the same amount of intellectual life as 
in the towns, and if we can get the people to take an interest in their own 
affhirs we are giving them political education, and bracing them for political 
action on a larger scale. 

“Ihe true Conservative policy is to throw open by moans of popularly 
elected County Boards a now opportunity for the ezeroise of public rights, and 
for the iolfilment of public duties by the inhahitouts of our rural polices, and 
by BO doing we shall make the people more fitted to take part in the working 
of of^ jnstitutioixs, and make them value more highly tho institutions under 
which Wd five.” 
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The principle thus enunciated is one of those on which all truly 
Liberal legislation is based. The occasion of its enunciation was the 
proposal of indirect election .by means of guardians voting in petty 
sessional divisions, a method of proceeding which has the charao« 
teristic ring of Conservative attempts at reform. The legitimate 
area for the guardians as a college of electors is surely that which 
they are elected to represent and to administer. The first thing that 
we have to secure is a good, clear, broad representative basis, one 
which shall be adopted on a principle that is intelligible to jill con¬ 
cerned, and which needs no argument for its defence. When that 
has been secured it is to be hoped that the correction of existing 
boundaries with regard to the convenience of tho inhabitants will be 
one of the first cares of the elected body j thoreibro no principle 
ought to be sacrificed or mutilated in the permanent constitution of 
tho Board in order not to disturb old boundaries which new circum-' 
stances arc tending to render inconvenient, and which it may be-one 
of tho first functions of tho Board to render obsolete. It is impor¬ 
tant that the parish should bo takon as a unit, and the constitution 
of the Board built on that basis. Useful suggestions, whieh space 
will not permit to be inserted hero, were made by Mr. Stansfeld and 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurico in the debate already referred to. 

Assuming (what need not bo admitted) that the owner and the 
occupier need separate representation at the Board, it would seem 
not unreasonable to divide tho representation equally. For tho im¬ 
portance of economy and efficiency is even greater to those whose 
interests are fixed and permanent than it is to those whose number, 
perhaps, may be larger, but whose interests are movable and 
transient, and scarcely more immediate. 

But this claim to an equal share for owners with occupiers is not 
inconsistent with the protest already made against the theory that 
the magistrates as such are representatives of ownership. 

Magistrates are, as all administrators of justice ought to be, 
nominees of a higher authority, and it is of their essence not to be 
elective or representative. Besides this constitutional reason it is 
also far more important that adequate representation be secured for 
yeomen and forty-shilling freeholders, than for tho class from which 
magistrates are taken. That class may be trusted to take care of itself; 
it has the means and methods always at hand; the others have not. 

It is no doubt to be desired that a largo portion of the Board 
should bo elected from that class, and the suggestion of an old county 
member already mentioned would be an easy practical way of secur¬ 
ing this result if any need is felt for i^ecial measures for that ptirpose. 

But at least a hope may be expressed that if owners as suoh are 
anxious to have representation of their own, they may not be 
restricted in their choice. There are two ways in which the election ' 
may be thrown open. One way is that owners shall be free to elect 
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whom they choose without restriction, and that occupiers should 
have the same privilege, all owners and all occupiers in each district 
alike having votes, and it would probably be bettor that the votes 
should be given indiscriminately (on grounds to be given below), 
and not separately to owners’ members and occupiers’ members. 
Another way is to give to all owners and occupiers alike votes in the 
election, but to require for half the Board tho same qualification as 
is now required for tfflf magistracy. Each owner in any district 
ought undoubtedly to have a vote in that district, but there may bo 
a difficulty in taking votes by ballot if all the elections in a county 
toko place as they ought to simultaneously, and on the same day as 
the elections for the parochial officers. 

Thorough representation of “ owners and occupiers,” or, to use a 
phrase which is on many grounds preferable, of ** tho inhabitants and 
persons interested ” in each district, cannot bo attained but by direct 
household or rutepaying franchise; which, it cannot bo too often 
repeated, is not likely to do more harm in tho election of local than 
in tho election of imperial parliaments. One chief requisite being 
the utmost attainable liberty of election, there appears to bo no 
more reason for enforcing residence as a qualification for election of 
a representative of any area ut a County Board than in the case of a 
member of Parliament. It may on tho other hand frequently be 
most advantageous for a remote urea to be represented by a man 
who may not bo a resident, though more deeply interested in its wel¬ 
fare than any one else, and who may be able to be in constant 
attendance at the centre where the county business has tp be done. 
If an area chooses au inefficient representative it can alter its choice 
better, if unrestricted, when the occasion offers. And no one who is 
acquainted with the nature of the transaction of county business can 
be unaware that constant attendance is a first requisite for efficiency, 
and that many men who can attend constantly to their local business 
(g.ff. as guardians or waywardens) at their own market town might 
be utterly unable to give tho time or to afford tho espouse of con¬ 
stant attendance in a county town, perhaps forty miles off. 

Nothing is more detrimental to continuous equitable and 
economical conduct of business than the irregular attendance of the 
persons who are responsible for it, and that is the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of restricting the choice of representatives in remote districts. 

The object to be attained is not what, from some of the attempts 
to legislate, it might appear to have been, the maintenance of quarter 
sessions as on administrative authority, nor tho support of the 
administration of the magistrates. Nor is it in order to reconcile 
the ratepayers ” by admitting some of them to act with the 
magistrates that County Boards aro desired. They are needed for 
the purpose of placing local, financial, sanitary, educational, poor-law, 
and .other administrations, in the hand of a responsible representa- 
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tiye body in which all classes and all interests shall have their 
advocates, and by means of which the inhabitants of rural districts 
may gain such traini^ and education in the duties of a citizen as 
Hiiall make them year by year more fit to govern themselves, and 
thus relieve the Imperial Legislatiire of tasks which take up a 
larger shore of its already over-filled time than is commensurate 
with the general importance of those tasks to the whole realm. 

If, then, the parish bo taken as a unit, and some group of parishes 
as an electoral area, such as the petty sessional division, which has 
the present advantage of not crossing parish or county boundaries, and 
if freedom of election bo given both* to owners and occupiers, it is 
probable that a really representative body would be elected. But. 
there’ are several requisites which must be found in that body if it 
is to answer the purpose for which it is intended. Eflioieiit expres¬ 
sion of popular opinion, intimate knowletlge of local circumstances, 
independence of undue influence, uninterrupted attention, constant 
attendance, and continuous conduct of business, are all needed and 
must be secured. 

The tenure of seats at the Boai*d for three or five years’would go 
far to counteract the effects of agitation and the tendoxicy to oscilla¬ 
tion which seems to become stronger as the electoral basis grows 
wider. Sufficient numbers must be elected to enable the Board to 
divide itself into committees of sufficient size to be widely repre¬ 
sentative without overburdening members. Freedom to elect men 
of education and means and industry will go far to insure most of 
the above-mentioned requisites. 

A fear has been often expressed that these Boards will be too 
numerous for the conduct of business; but in the first place, as at 
present, details will he settled by committees; and in the second, if 
the Boards uro large enough, they will bo able to divide themselves 
and meet in difiTerent centres, as may bo convenient, without losing 
their integral character as a Board. In the county of Lancashire 
there are 31 petty sessional divisions, and about 750 magistrates; in 
Yorkshire, West Biding, 600 magistrates, and 25 divisions; in 
Norfolk, 240 magistrates, 26 divisions. If, therefore, in these 
counties there were two members annually elected for each petty 
sessional division, and if these members held their seats for five 
years, so making a total number of ten members for each division, 
the numbers would not ho overwhelming—would not, indeed, exceed 
the number of magistrates which the Lord Lieutenants, and, it may 
he presumed, the present magistrates, do not think excessive. 

The probable result of the adoption of the principle of direct and 
free election (paupers, lunatics, foreigners, criminals, and bankrupts 
only excluded) would bo the choice of men in various ways quolified 
and anxious to conduct the public business of their neighbourhood. 
Magistrates, peers, clergy, yeomen, mamifacturei’s, farmers, and 
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tradesmen would, it is to be hoped, gain seats at such Boards if the 
election be free and direct. And in such a bodj it may be hoped 
that the log-rolling and jobbing which are too common in the con¬ 
duct of local business at present might be greatly reduced. 

It is, indeed, di£Scult to see what advantage is to be hoped for 
from either indirect election or a restricted field for ohoice. And 
cither provision will certainly frequently prevent the best men from 
being chosen. Moreover, the annual recurrence of elections of this 
description will tend greatly to femiliarise electors with their privi¬ 
leges and duties, and to diminish the present disturbing effect of the 
rare occurrence of a county contested Parliamentary election. 

There is another consideration of very great importance, which 
affects owners, perhaps, more generally than occupiers. Its weight 
would seem rather to tell against than in favour of giving prepon¬ 
derance of voting power to large owners. It is this. The weight 
of the burden of rates is far greater in proportion to the income of 
small ratepayers than of large ones. The proportion of sixpence in 
the pound, or 2| per cent., to the available income of a man whose 
whole rental does not exceed £100 a year (derived, it may be, from 
ton or a dozen cottages, or one small farm or house) is enormous 
when compared with the same rate levied on an income of £10,000 
a year. The dOs. paid by one man makes far more difference to his 
expenditure than the £250 paid by the other. And the experience 
gained by efforts to promote sanitary, or highway, or educational 
improvements in rural districts, goes to prove that the delicacy of 
the sense of this difference of proportion is most accurately and 
minutely graduated, and increases in an inverse ratio to the wealth 
of the ratepayer. 

In proportion, therefore, to the delicacy of that sense, that is to 
say, in an inverse ratio to the amount of property, is the necessity of 
providing by legislation for representation of ownership. The 
smaller the property rated, the keener is the sense of injustice from 
inadequate representation. 

The obvious objection to this, from a practical point of view, is 
that if the smaller owners are able to gain undue influence on the 
board, a cheeseparing habit of mind may be engendered. For this 
objection there are no doubt some grounds, but against it are to be 
sot two other considerations of no less importance. The first of 
these is that owners of largo properties invariably (if they deserve 
it) possess, or can if they choose, gain great influence in their 
districts, and that influence will surely show itself both in the 
election and in the policy of tho Board. 

In these words there is not intended so much as a hint at bribery 
or undne influence. So far is any such aUusion from their moaning, 
that it may be said with equal force and with equal truth that the 
more a n^' is known to be incapable of such a crime as an attempt 
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at bribexy or illegitimato influence, tho wider and Ihe more powerful 
will bo his legitimate influence. Therefore, the large landowners need 
not tremble at direct election of members to tho County Hoards 
by smaller owners and by occupiers on equal terms with thcmsclvcvs. 

The second consideration is this. The larger tho staho of any 
owner in his district the more evidently is it his duty, and still 
more evidently his interest, to supplement the sum contributed by 
the ratepayers for public improvements from his own resources, to 
take on his own shoulders a larger proportion of tho expense needed 
to insure the durability and efficiency of such improvements than 
might from the driest legal point df view bo said to be his exact 
share. Such a course tends to improve his property, to keep down 
tho increase of rates, and thereby to succour his tenants, and it adds 
to his own influence and weight. 

It is already the fact that by fur the larger number of great land- 
owners act at present on such principles as these, and there cannot 
be much doubt that the cries of the “ increase of the burdens on 
land,” the rise of tho rates,” and so forth, that are sometimes 
heard oven within the w'alls of Parliament itself, are, Avhen heard 
there, not the utterance by tho country gentlemen of their own 
feelings, so much as the conscientious expression by them of what 
they know to be the feeling of the great bulk of those rural electors 
whom they represent. Feelings those, and opinions, far more justifled 
by facts with reference to the loss ample purses and properties of the 
average county electors, than they are with reference to the rent- 
rolls of those whom the electors confidingly send to Parliament os 
their spokesmen. 

If these considerations be rejected as Utopian and unpractical, 
what alternative remains but that the larger the property tho heavier 
should be tho rate, especially if any privilege of representation is 
accorded vrith reference to the size of the landed properties P 
But olthough in such matters as succession duty or income-tax, 
which are levied by imperial authority, the burden of taxation may 
bo, to a certain extent, thus graduated and borne without a murmur, 
it is not Ukely that such a system of rating as that would at once 
meet the ozdinazy Briton’s sense of justice, which, if crude, is at 
least clear and forcible. Moreover, tho increase of the prepon¬ 
derating influence of large owners, which must in equity ensue on 
the adoption of such a plan, would of itself render it unpopiilor. 

The question of the representation of owners and occupiers on 
County Boards has so far been treated on the assumption that some 
kind of separate representation is needed, or will at any rate be 
demanded. But is it needed P Ought tho demand to be conceded P 
What good is to result from it P If it is required in the interest of 
one class, is it equally in the interest of the other P Can any 
advantage which may be expected from it compensate in any degree 
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for the didadvantago of artificially creating two hostile or opposing 
parties on the Board P If they are not likely to be hostile or to 
oppose each other, why should they not be amalgamated ? 

It would be far better if they were. The invalttable national 
institution of party government springs from roots deep down in 
the Imman heart, and is fostered by the liberty that is the privilege 
of Englishmen. It is certain to develop itself without extraneous 
aid whenever and wherever men meet in council. If there is no 
fear of a division between owners and occupiers, it can only bo 
because there is no cause likely to produce it. If there is no cause 
likely to produce it, what is there to justify so cumbersome and 
complicating n provision P If there is such a cause, why not let it 
work out its own results in a fair field with no favour ? Results 
thus produced would be more true, more solid, more enduring, and, 
therefore, far more worth attaining than would ever bo the fruits of 
tho combats of parties artificially created by the ingenious, if not 
ingenuous, provisions of 1 3gi8hitors. There is one more point which 
it is earnestly hoped will not be any longer neglected, for tho sake 
of justice and expediency, and without attention to which there is 
small hope of settled content among tho ” ratepayers.” The simple 
expedient of dividing equally the increase of any rate during a 
holding between the landlord and the tenant has been long over¬ 
looked. If that were done, owners would bo more active than they 
are in local affairs, occupiers would regard the well-meant efforts of 
owners to further public improvements with much less siispicion. Tho 
suggestion has already been made in Parliament by a county 
member; and now that an efficient rc-arrangement of local finance 
seems to be dawning upon us, it is not much to ask that it may bo 
incorporated in the measure to be proposed, or in some way con¬ 
currently provided for. 

An opportimity is now offered to a strong Liberal Government 
which ought not to be let slip. The Liberal party is stronger in 
the counties than perhaps over before. Tho field is open for a 
thorough and permanent re-settlement of a portion of the national 
finance which is yearly increasing in importance. 

An instrument of politicol education may now be established; and 
if the Government shows itself to be unshackled by prejudice, fear¬ 
less of interests, and not so careful of existing arrongemmits, which 
answer their purpose, but not the tolwle purpose, as to fall into patch¬ 
work with new cloth on an old garment, this instrument may 
become an institution as great, as national, and as permanent as the 
older parts of the Constitution. But this will not be done unless 
the old spirit of liberty and confidence in the people, which has 
given a watchword to the party that will bo responsible for this 
measure, is allowed as of old to have its full sway. The full import¬ 
ance orihe end in view must be grasped, and no party feeling allowed 
to weaken the strength of the grip. Oiiaules T. D. Aclam>. 



THE TEAGIO COMEDIANS: 

A STUDY IN AN OLD STORY. 

Chapter X. 

The story of Clotilde’s departure from the city, like that of Alvan’s, 
communicated to her by her maid, was an anticipation of the truth 
disseminated by her parents. She was removed when the swarm of 
spies and secret letter-beai’crs worq attaining a position of dignity 
through the rumour of legal gentlemen about to direct the besieging 
army. 

A stir seemed to her to prognosticate a rescue and she went not 
unwillingly. To be in motion, to see roadside faces, pricked her 
senses with some hope. She had gained the peace she needed, and 
in that state her heart began to be agitated by a fresh awakening, 
luxiu'ious at first rather than troublesome. She had sunk so low 
that the light of Alvan scorned too distant for a positive expectation 
of him; but few approached her whom she did not fancy under 
strange disguises: the gentlemen were servants, the blouses were 
gentlemen; she looked wistfully at old women bearing baskets for 
the forbidden fruit to peep out in the form of an envelope. All 
passed her blankly, noticing her eyes. 

The journey was short; sho was taken to a place a little beyond 
the head of the lake, and there, though sho had liberty to breatlio 
the air, fast fixed within the walls of a daily sameness that became 
gradually tlic hum of voices accusing Alvan of one in excess of the 
many sins laid against him by his enemies. Was he not possibly an 
empty pretender to pow'cr—a mere great talker ? Perhaps ho was 
really unacquainted with her—thought her stronger than sho was! 
The idea reflected a shadow on his intelligence. She was not in a 
situation that could bear of her blaming herself. 

While she was thus devoured by the legions of her enfeebled wits, 
Clotilde was assiduously courted by her family, and her father from 
time to time brought pen and paper for her to write anew from his 
dictation. He was pleased to hail her as his fair secretary, and when 
the letters were unimportant she wrote flowingly, happy to he 
praised. They were occasionally addressed to friends; she dis¬ 
covered herself writing one to the professor, in which ho was about 
to be informed that she Hod resolved to banish Alvan from her mind 
for over. She stopped; her heart stopped; the pen foil from her 
hand outfingerod in loathing. Her father warily bade her proceed. 
She could not; she signified it choking. Only a few days before 
she had written to the professor exuUingly of her ongagomont. She 
refused to belie herself in such a manner; retrospectively her rapid 
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contradictions appeared impossiblo; tho picture of her was not 
human, and she gave out a negative of her whole frame convulsed, 
whereat the general was not slow to remind her of the scourgings 
she had undergone by a sudden burst of his wrath. Ho knew the 
])ropcr physic. "You girls want the lesson we read to skittish 
recruits; you shall have it. "Write: ‘He is now as nothing to me* 
You shall write that you hate him, if you hesitate! Why, you 
unreasonable slut, you have given him up ; you have told him you 
have given him up, and what objection can you have to telling 
others now you have done it?” 

" I was forced to it, body and soul! ” cried Clotilda, sobbing and 
l)ursting into desperation out of a weak show of petulance that sho 
had put on to propitiate him. "If-1 have to tell I will tell how it 
was. For that my heart is unchanged, and Alvan is, and will bo, 
my lord, ivll the world may see. I would rather write that I hate 
him.” 

‘‘You write, the man is now as nothing to me!*’ said her father, 
dashing his finger in a fiery scig-zag along the line for her pen to 
follow. “ Or else, my girl, you’ve been playing us a pretty farce! ” 
He strung himself for a mad gallop of wrath, gave her a shudder, 
and relapsed. "No, no, you’re wiser, you’re a better girl than that. 
Write it. I must have it written—hero, come! The worst is over; 
the rest is child’s play. Como, take the pen, I’ll guide your hand.” 

The pen was fixed in her hand, and tho first words formed. They 
looked such sprawling skeletons that Clotildo had the comfort of 
feeding sure they would be discerned as the work of compulsion. So 
she wrote on mechanically, solacing herself for what she did with 
vows of future revolt. 

She had forgotten her signature to the letter to tho professor when 
his answer arrived. The sight of the handwriting of one of her 
lover’s faithfullest friends wa.s like a peal of bells to her, and she 
tore the letter open, and begun to blink and spell at a strange 
language, taking the frosty sentences piecemeal. He begged her to 
be firm in her resolution, give up Alvan and obey her parents! This 
man of high intelligence and cultivation wrote like a provincial 
schoolmistress moralizing. Though ho knew the depth of her 
passion for Alvan, and had within the month received her lark- 
song of her betrothal, he, this man—^if living man ho could bo 
thought—counselled her to endeavour to deserve the love and 
respect of her parents, alluded to Alvan’s age and her better birth, 
approved her resolve to consult the wishes of her family, and in fine 
was as rank a traitor to friendship as any chronicled. Out on him! 
She swept him from earth. 

And she had built some of her hopes on the professor! " False 

friend I ^\«he cried. 
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She wept oTor Alvan for having had ao false a friend. 

There remained no one that could be expected to intervene with a 
strong arm save the baroness. 

A letter of reply from that noble lady ttrus due. Possibly she had 
determined not to write, but to act. She was a lady of exalted 
birth, a lady of the upper aristocracy, who could, if she would, bring 
both a social and official pressure upon the general: and it might 
bo in motion now behind the scenes. Clotilde laid hold of her 
phontom baroness, almost happy under tho phantom’s whisper that 
she need not despair. 

Dressed in black to the throat, she sat and waited tho arrival of 
her phantom friend, the baroness—that angel! who proved her 
goodness in consenting to be the friend of Alvan’s beloved, because 
she was the true friend of Alvan! 

The mountain heights were in dusty sunlight. She had seen 
them day after day thinly lined on the dead sky, inviting thunder 
and doomed to sultriness. She looked on the garden of tho house, 
a desert under bee and butterfly. Looking beyond the garden she 
pei'ccived her father on the glaring road, and one with'him, the 
sight of whom did not flush her cheek or spring her heart to a 
throb, though she pitied the poor boy:—ho was useless to her, 
utterly. 

Soon her Indian Bacchus was in the room, and alone with her, 
and at her foet. Her father had given him hope. He came bear- 
ing eyes that were like hope’s own; and kneeling, kissing her 
hands, her knees, her hair, ho seemed unaware that sho was inani¬ 
mate. 

There was nothing imaginable in which he could be of use. 

He was only another dust-cloud of tho sultry sameness. She had 
been expecting a woman, a tempest choral with sky and mountain 
and valley-hollows as the overture to Alvon’s appearance. 

But he roused her. With Marko she had never felt her cowardice, 
and his passionately beseeching, trembling, “ Will you have me P ” 
called up the tiger in the girl; in spite of pity for his voice sho 
retorted on her parents: “Will I have youP IP You ask me 
what is my will P It sounds oddly from you, seeing that I wrote to 
you in Lucerne what I would have, and nothing has changed in me 
since then, nothing! Hy feeling for him is unaltered, and every¬ 
thing you have heard of me was wrung out of me by my un¬ 
happiness, The world is dead to me and all in it that is not 
Sigismund Alvan. To you I am accustomed to speak every thought 
of my soul, and I tell you the world and all it has is dead to mo, 
even my parents—1 hate them.” 

Clotilde allowed him to press her hand, assuring herself she was 
unconscious he did so. He brought her peace, he brought her old 
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tluouing self back to her, and he was handsome and tame as a 
leopard-skin at hor feet. 

If sho was doomed to reach to Alran through him^ at least she 
had warned him. The vision of the truthfulness of her nature threw 
a celestial wan beam on her guilty destiny. 

Sho patted his head and bade him leave her, narrowing her 
shoulders on the breast to let it be seen that the dark household 
within was locked and shuttered. 

Her mother could not fail to notice a change in Olotildo’s wintry 
face now that Marko was among them; hor inference tallied with 
his report of their interview; so sho supposed the girl to have 
accepted more or less heartily Marko’s forgiveness. This had the 
appearance of I’enewed affection; consequently hor parents lost much 
of their fear of the besieger outside; and she was removed to the 
city. 

Two parties wore in the city, one favouring Alvan, and ono 
abhorring tho audacious Jew, Together they managed to spread 
incredible reports of his doings, which required little exaggeration 
to convince an enemy that he was a man with whom liostility could 
not bo left to sleep. The general heard of the man’s pleading his 
cause in all directions to get pressure put upon him, showing some¬ 
thing like a devilish persuasiveness, Jew and demagogue though he 
was; for there seemed to be a feeling abroad that the interview this 
howling lover claimed with Clotildo ought to be granted. The 
latest report spoke of him as off to the general’s Court for an 
audience of his official chief. General Von liiidiger looked to his 
defences, and ho had sufficient penetration to see that tho weakest 
2 )oint of them might be a submissive daughter. 

A letter to Clotildc from tho baroness was brought to tho house 
by messenger. The general thought over it. The letter was by no 
means a seductive letter for a young lady to receive from such a 
person, yet he did not anticipate the whole effect it would produce 
when ultimately he decided to give it to her, being of course un¬ 
aware of the noble style of Clotildc’s address to the baroness. He 
stipulated that there must be no reply to it except through him, 
and Clotildo had the coveted letter in her hands at last. Hero was 
the mediatrix—tho veritable goddess with the sword to cut tho 
knot! Here was the manifestation of Alvan! 

She ran out to the shade of the garden walls to be by herself and 
in the air, and she read; and instantly her own letter to tho 
baroness crashed sentence upon sentence, in retort, springing up 
with the combative instinct of a beast, to make discord of the stuff 
sho read, and deride it. Twice she went over tho lines with this 
defensive accompaniment; then they laid octopus-limbs on hor. 
The writing struck chill as a glacier cave. Oh, what an answer to 
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that letter of fervid respeetfiiliieas^ of innocent supplication for 
maternal affection, for some degree of benignant friendship! 

The baroness coldly stated that sho had arrived in the city to do 
her best in assisting to arrange matters which had come to a most 
unfortunate and impracticable pass. She alluded to her established 
friendfhip for Alvan, but it was chiefly in the interests of Olotilde 
that the latter was requested to perceive the necessity for bringing 
her relations with Dr. Alvan to an end in the disoreetest manner 
now'possible to the circumstances. This, the baroness pursued, 
could only be done by her intervention, and her friendship for Dr. 
Alvan had caused her to undertake'the little agreeable office. For 
which purpose, promising her an exemption from anything in 
the nature of tragedy scenes, tho baroness desired Glotilde to call 
on her the following day between certain stated hours of the 
afternoon. 

That was all. 

The girl in her letter to the baroness had constrained herself to 
write, and therefore to think, in so beautiful a spirit of ignorant 
innocence, that the vilencss of an answer thus brutally thrdwing off 
the mask of personal disinterestedness appeared to her both an 
abominablo piece of cynicism on the part of a scandalous old woman, 
and an insulting rejection of the cover of decency proposed to the 
creature by a daisy-minded maiden. 

Sho scribbled a single line in receipt of the letter and signed her 
initials. 

“ Tho woman is hateful I ” she said to her father; sho was ready 
to agree with him about tho woman and Alvan. She was ashamed 
to have hoped anything of the woman, and stamped down her dis¬ 
appointment under a vehement indignation that disflgured the man 
as well. Oontempt of tho square-jawed withered woman was too 
great for Clotilde to have a sensation of her driving jealousy until 
painful glimpses of the man made jealousy so sharp that she flew 
for refuge to contempt of the pair. That beldam had him back: she 
hod him fast. Oh ! let her keep him! Was he to be regretted who 
could make that choice P 

Her father did not let the occasion slip to speak insistingly as the 
world opined of Alvan and his baroness. He forced her to swallow 
the calumny, and draw away with her family against herself through 
strong disgust. 

On the morning after the information of Alvan’s return her father, 
who deserved credit as a tactician, came to her to say that Alvan 
had sent to demand his letters and presents. The demand was un¬ 
like what her stunned heart recollected of Alvan; but a hint that 
the baroness was behind it, and that a refusal would bring tho 
baroness down on her with another piece of insolence, was effective. 
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She dealt out the letters, arranged the presents, made up the books, 
pamphlets, trinkets, amulet coins, lock of black hair, and worn post¬ 
marked paper addressed in his hand to Olotildo von Hiidiger, care¬ 
fully, and half as a souvenir, half with the forlorn yearning of the 
look of lovers when they break asunder—or of one of them—she 
signed inside the packet not “ Clotilde,” but the gentlest title ho had 
bestowed on her, trusting to the pathos of the word “child " to tell 
him that she was enforced and still true, if he should be interested 
in knowing it. Weak souls are much moved by having the pathos 
on their side. They are consoled too. Time passed, whole days: 
the tender reminder had no effect on him I It had been her last 
appeal: she reflected that she had really felt when he had not been 
feeling at all: and this marks a division. 

She was next requested to write a letter to Alvau signifying his 
releuso by the notification of her engagement to Prince Marko. She 
was personally to deliver it to a gentleman who was of neither party, 
and who would give her i letter from Alvan in exchange, whicli, 
while assuring the gentleman she was acting with perfect freedom, 
she was to bo under her oath not to read, and dutifully to hand to 
Marko, her betrothed. Her father assumed the fact of her renewed 
engagement to the prince, os her wholo family did; strangely, she 
thought: it struck her ns a fatality. Ho said that Alvan was work¬ 
ing him great mischief, doing him deadly injury in his position, and 
for no just reason, inasmuch as he—a bold bad man striving to ruin 
the family on a point of pride—^had declared that he simply con¬ 
sidered himself bound in honour to her, only a little doubtful of her 
independent action at pressure ; and a release of him, accompanied 
by her plain statement of her being under no compulsion, voluntarily 
the betrothed of another, would solve the difSculty. A certain old 
woman, it seemed, was anxious to have him formally released. 

With the usual dose for such a patient of cajoleries and threats, 
the general begged her to comply, pulling the hands he squeezed in 
a way to strongly emphasize his aflPectionate entreaty. 

She went straight to Marko, consenting that ho should have 
Alvan’s letter unopened (she cared not to read it, she said), on his 
promise to give it up to her within a stated period. 

She wrote the letter to Alvan, feeling in the words that said she 
was plighted to Prince Marko, that she said, and clearly said, the 
baroness is now relieved of a rival, and may take you! She felt it 
so acutely as to feel that she said nothing else. 

Severances are accomplished within the heart stroke by stroke: 
within the craven's heart each new step resulting from a blow is 
temporarily an absolute severance. Her letter to Alvan written, she 
thought not tenderly of him but of the prince, who had always loved 
a young woman, and was unhampered by an old one. The composi- 
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tion of the letter, and the sense that the thing was done, made her 
stony to Alvan. 

On the introduction of Colonel Ton Trosten, whose name she knew, 
but was dull to it, she delirered him her letter with uuaffecte<icom* 
posure, received from him Alvan's in exchange, left the room as if 
to read it, and after giving it unopened to Marko, composedly re¬ 
appeared before the colonel to state that the letter could make no 
difference, and all was to be as sho had written it. 

The colonel bowed stiffly. 

It would have comforted her to have been allowed to say: “I 
cease to be the rival of that execrable liarridan! ” 

He had departed before Clotilde heard a step. 

Immediately thereupon it came to her mind that Treston was one 
of A1 van’s bosom friends. How, then, could he be of neither party ? 
And her father spoke of him as an upright rational man, who, 
although strangely enough he entertained, as it appeared, something 
like a profound reverence for the baroness, could see and confess the 
downright impossibility of the marriage Alvan proposed. Naturally, 
she must be hated by the man reverencing the baroness. If ever 
man had ejeecniioner stamped on his face, it was he I Like the pro¬ 
fessor, nay, like Alvan himself, ho would not sec that she was the 
victim of tyranny: none of her signs would they see. They judged 
of her by her inanimate frame in the hands of her torturers break¬ 
ing her on the wheel. She called to mind a fancy that she had 
looked nt Tresten out of her deadness earnestly for just one in¬ 
stant: more than an instant sho could not, beneath her father’s 
vigilant watch and into those repellant cold blue butcher eyes. 
Tresten might clearly have understood the fleeting look. What 
were her words I what her deeds I The look was the truth revealed 
—^hcr soul. It begged for life like an infant: and the man’s face 
was an iron rook in reply I No wonder—^he worshipped the baro¬ 
ness I So great was Clotilda’s hatred of him that it overflooded the 
image of Alvan, who culled him friend, and deputed him to act as 
friend. Such blindness, weakness, folly, on the part of one of 
Alvan’s pretensions, incurred a shade of her contempt. 

The letter of the baroness and the visit of the woman’s admirer had 
vitiated Clotilde’a blood. She was not only not mistress of her 
thoughts, she was undirected either in thinking or wishing by any 
desires, except that the people about her should caress and warm 
her, until, with no gaze backward, she could say good-bye to them, 
full of meaning as a good-bye to the covered grave, as unreluctantly 
as the swallow quits her eaves-nest in autumn: and they were to 
learn that they were chargeable with the sequel of the history. 
There would be a sequel, she was sure, if it came only to punish 
them for the cruelty which thwarted her timid anticipation of it by 
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preaEong on her natural instinot at all costs to bargain for an escape 
from pain, and making her simulate contentment to cheat her 
muffled wound and them. 


Chatteu XI. 

His love meantime was the mission and the burden of Alvan, and he 
was not ashamed to speak of it and plead for it; and tho pleading 
was not done Iroubadourishly, in soft flute-notes, as for easement of 
tuneful emotions beseeching sympathy. He was liker to a sturdy 
beggar demanding his crust to support life, of corporations that can 
be talked into admitting the rights of man, and he vollied close 
logical argumentation on the basis of tho laws in defence of his most 
natural hungei, thunder in his breast and bright new heavenly 
morning alternating or clashing while tho electric wires and post 
smote him with evil tidin'^ of Glotilde, and the success of his efforts 
caught her back to him. 

It was justly matter for triumph, due to on extroordinary fervour 
of pleading upon a plain statement of the case, that Alvan should 
return from his foray bringing with him an emissary deputed by 
General von Eiidigor^s official chief to sec that the young lady, so pas¬ 
sionately pursued by tho foremost of his time in political genius and 
oratory, was not subjected to parental tyranny, but stood free to 
exorcise her choice. Of the few who would ever have thought of 
attempting, a diminished number would have equalled that feat. 
Alvan was no vain boaster; he could gain the ears of grave men as 
well ns mobs and women. The interview with Clotildo was there¬ 
fore assured to him, and the distracting telegrams and letters for¬ 
warded to him by Tresten during his absence were consequently stabs 
already promising to heal. They were brutal stabs : her packet of 
his letters and presents on his table made them bleed afresh, and tho 
odd scrawl of tho couple of w'ords on the paper set him wondering at 
the imbecile irony of her calling herself “ The child in accompani¬ 
ment to such an act, for it reminded him of his epithet for her, 
while it dealt him a tremendous blow; it seemed senselessly malign, 
perhaps flifqtont, as sho could be, he knew. She could bo anything 
weak and shallow when out of his hands; she had recently proved 
it: still, in view of the interview, and on the tide of his labours to 
come to that wished end, he struck his breast to brave himself with 
a good hopeful spirit. Once mine ! he said. 

Moreover, to the bettor account, Clotildo’s English friend had 
sent him the lines addressed to her, in which the writer dwelt on 
her love of him with a whimper of the voice of love. 

Before visiting his Mentor, Alvan applied for an audience of 
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General von Budiger, who granted it at onee to a man coming ao 
well armed to claim the privilege. Treaten walked part of the way 
to the general’s house with him, and then turned aside to visit tho 
baroness. 

Lucie, Baroness von Orefeldt was one of those persons who, after a 
probationary term in the character of woman, have become men, but 
of whom offended man, amazed by the flowering up of that hard 
rough jaw from the tender blooming promise of a petticoat, finds it 
impossible to imagine they had once on a sweet spring time tho sex’s 
gentlehcss and charm of aspect. Mistress Flanders, breeched and 
hatted like a man, pulling at the man’s short pipe and heartily in¬ 
voking frowzy deities, committing a whole sackful of unfeminino 
etcetera, is an impenetrable wall to her maiden past; yet there was 
an opening day when nothing of us moustached her. She was a 
clear-faced girl and mother of young blushes before the years were 
at their work of transformation upon her countenance and behind 
her bosom. The years wore rough artists: perhaps she was com¬ 
bative, and fought them for touching her ungallantly; and that 
perhaps was her first manly step. Baroness Lucie was 'of high 
birth, a wife openly maltreated, a woman of breeding, but with a 
man’s head, capable of inspiring mon-like friendships, and of enter¬ 
taining them. She was radically-mindod, strongly of tho Badical 
profession of faith, and a correspondent of revolutionary chiefs; both 
the trusted adviser and devoted slave of him whose future glorious 
career .she measured by his abilities. Bumour blew out a candle 
and loft tho wick to smoko in relation to their former intercourse. 
The Philistines revenged themselves on an old aristocratic Badical 
nud a Jew demagogue with the weapon that scandal hands to virtue. 
They are virtuous or nothing, and they must show that they are so 
when they can; and best do they show it by publicly dishonouring 
the friendship of a man and a woman; for to be in error in malice 
docs not hurt them, but they profoundly feel that they are fools if 
they are duped. 

She was aware of the recent course of events ; she had, as she pro¬ 
tested, nothing to accuse herself of, and she could hardly part her 
lips without a self-exculpation. 

** It will fall on me I ” she' said to Tresten, in her emphatic tone. 
“ He will have his interview with the girl. He will subdue the 
girl. He will manacle himself in the chains he makes her wear. 
You will see. She cannot forgive me for not pretending to enter 
into her enthusiasm. She wiU make him believe I conspired against 
her. What have I not done to aid him! At his instance, I went to 
the archbishop, to implore one of the princes of the Ohurch for 
succour. I knelt to on eoclesiastio I 1 did a ludicrous and a shameful 
thing, knowing it in advance to bo a barren farce. I obeyed bis 
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wish. The tale will be laughable. I obeyed him. I would not 
have it on my conscience that the commission of any deed ennomiCi 
however unwonted, was refused by me to serve Alvan. Tou are my 
witness, Tresten, that for a young woman of common honesty 1 was 
ready to pack and march. He has never understood women—cannot 
read them. Could a girl like that keep a secret P She's a Oressida 
—a creature of every camp ! Not an idea of the cause ho is vowed 
to! not a sentiment in harmony with it! She is viler than any of 
those Berlin light o' loves on the eve of Jena. Stable as a Viennese 
dancing slut home from MariazoU! This is the girl—transparent to 
the whole world! But his heart is on her, and he must have her, I 
suppose; and I shall have to bear hor impertinences, or sign my 
demission and cease to labour for the cause—at least in conjunction 
with Alvan. And how otherwise P He is the life of it, and I am 
doomed to uselessness." 

Tresten nodded a protesting assent. 

“ Not quite so bad,” he ^said, with the encouraging smile which 
would persuade a friend to put away bilious visions. “ Of the two, 
if you two are divisible, we could better dispense with him. She’ll 
slip him, she’s an eel. Of every camp! as you say. She was not 
worth carrying off. I consented to try it to quiet him. Ho sets no 
bounds to his own devotion to friendship, and we must take pattern 
by him. It’s a mad love.” 

A Titan’s love I ” the baroness exclaimed, groaning. “ The 
woman!—^no matter how or at what cost! I can admire that primal 
barbarism of a great man’s passion, which counts for nothing the 
stains and accidents fraught with extinction for it to meaner men. 
It reads Ul, it sounds badly, but there is grand stuff in it. See the 
royalty of the man for whom no degradation of the woman can be, 
so long as it brings her to him I He—that great he —covers all. 
He bums her to ashes, and takes the flame—the pure spirit of her 
—to himself. Were men like him!—they would have less to 
pardon. It is the snake's nature of the girl which distracts him ; 
she is in his blood. Had she come to me, I would have helped her 
to cure him; or had you succeeded in carrying her o£F, I would have 
stood by their union; or, were she a diflereut creature, and not the 
shifty ^ing she is, I could desire him ib win her. A peasant girl, a 
workman's daughter, a tradesman’s, a professional singer, actress, 
artist—I would have given my hand to one of these in g^ood faith, 
thankful to her I As it is, I have acted in obedience to his wishes, 
without idle remonstrances—I know him too well; and with as much 
cordiality as I could put into an evil service. She will drag him 
down, down, Tresten 1 ” 

“ Th^ are not joined yet,” said the colonel. 

‘'She has him by the worst half of him. Her corre^ondence 
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viih me—^her letter to exouse her insoleace, which she does like a 
prim chit—^throws a light on the girl she is. This girl mil drain 
him of aU hie nobler fire.” 

She shows mighty little of the inclination,” said the colonel. 

" To you. But when they come together P I know his voice! ” 
The colonel protested his doubts of their coming together. 

" And he cajoled Coiuat Hollinger to send an envoy to see him 
righted! ” the baroness ejaculated. “ Hollinger is not a sentimental 
person, I assure you, and not likely to have taken a step apparently 
hostile to the liiidigers, if ho had not been extraordinarily shaken 
by Alvan.” 

Late in the day Alvan was himself able to inform her that he had 
overcome Clotilde’s father after a struggle of hours. The general 
had not consented to everything: he had granted enough, evidently 
in terror of the man who had captured Count Hollinger; and it was 
arranged that Tresten and Stdrchel, the count’s deputy, were to wait 
on Clotilde next morning, and hear from her mouth whether sho 
yielded or not to Alvan’s request to spoak Avith her alone before the 
official interview in the presence of the notary, when she >vas pub¬ 
licly to state her decision and freedom of choice, according to Count 
Hollingcr’s amicable arrangement through his envoy. 

“ She will see mo—and the thing is done! ” said Alvan. “ But 
I have worked for it, I have worked! I haA’e been talking to-day 
for six hours uninterruptedly at a stretch to her father, Avho reminds 
me of a caged bear I saw at a travelling mcnagerio, and the beast 
would perform none of his evolutions for the edification of us lads till 
his keeper touched a particular pole, and the toucli of it sot him to 
W'ork like the winding of a key. Hollinger’s name was my magic 
wand Avith the general. I could get no sense from him, nor any 
acquiescence in sense, till I called up Hollinger, when the general’s 
alacrity was immediately that of the boar, or a little boy castigated 
for his share of original sin. They have been hard at her, the whole 
family ! and I shall want the two hours 1 stipulated for to the full. 
What do you say ?—come, I wager I do it Avithin one hour ! They 
have stockaded her pretty closely, and it will bo some time before I 
shall get her to have a clear view of me behind her defences; hut an 
hour’s an ago with a woman. Clotilde P I wager I haA'o her on her 
knees in half an hour! These notions of duty, and station, and her 
fiddle-de-deo betrothal to that Danube osier with ludian-idol eyes, 
count for so much mist. She was and is mine, I SAvear to strike to 
her heart in ten minutes! But, madam, if not, you may pronounce 
me incapable of conquering any woman, or of taking an absolute 
impressiou of facts. 1 say 1 will do it! I am insane if 1 may not 
judge from antecedents that my voice, my touch, my face, will draw 
her to me at one signal—-at a look I 1 am prepared to stake my 
VOL. XXIX. N.S. 1 
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reason on her running to me before I speak a word:—and I will not 
beckon. I promise to fold my arms and simply look.'* 

Your task of two hours, then, will be accomplished, I compute, 
in about half a minute—but it is on the assumption that she con¬ 
sents to sec you alone,” said the baroness. 

Alvan opened his eyes. He perceived in his deep sagaoiousness 
woman at the bottom of her remark, and repKed: ‘'You will know 
Olotildc in time. She points to me straight; but of course if you 
agitato the compass the needle’s all in a tremble: and the vessel is 
weak, I admit, but the instinct’s positive. To doubt it would upset 
my understanding. 1 have had three distinct experiences of my 
influence over her, and each time, curiously, each time exactly in 
proportion to inf/ degree of resolve—but, baroness, I tell you it was 
minutely in proportion to it; weighed down to the grain !■—each 
time did that <>^1 respond to me with a similar degree of earnest¬ 
ness. As I waned, she w'uned; us I heated, so did she, and from 
,'.park-heat to flume and to fumace-hoat! ” 

“ A refraction of tho rays according to the altitude of the orb,” 
observed the baroness in a tone of assent, and she smiled to herself 
ut the condition of the man who could accept it for that. 

He did not protest beyond presently a transient frown as at a bad 
tustc on his tongue, and a rather ]^>etalunt objection to her use of 
analogies, which he called the supping of lunguage. She forbore to 
remind him in retort of his employment of metaphor when the figure 
served liis purpose. 

“ Marvellously,” cried Alvan, ” marvellously that girl answered 
to uiy lead ! and to-morrow—you’ll own mo right—I must double 
the attraction. I shall have to hand her back to her people for 
twenty-four hours, and the dose must bo doubled to keep her fast 
.‘uid safe. You see I road her flatly. I read and am charitable. 
I have a perfect philosophical tolerance. I’m in tho mood to-day of 
Horace hymning one of his fair Greeks.” 

“ No, no! that is a comp.arisou past ray endurance,” interposed 
the baroness. “ Friend Sigismund, you liave no philosophy, you 
never had any; and tho small crow and croon of Horace would be 
tho last you could take up. It is the chanted philosophy of comfort¬ 
able stipendiaries, retired merchants, gouty patients on a restricted 
allowance of tho grape, old men who have given over thinking, and 
young men who never had feeling—^the philosophy of swino grunt¬ 
ing their carmen as they turn to fat in the sun. Horace avaunt I 
You have too much poetry in you to q^ote that unsanguino sensualist 
for your case. His love distressed his liver, and gave him a jaundice 
once or twice, but where his lovo yields its poor ghost to his philo¬ 
sophy, yours begins its labours. That everlasting Horace I Ho is 
the versifier of the cushioned enemy, not of us, who mardi along 
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flinty ways: tlie piper of the bourgeois in soul, poet of the oonform- 
ing unbelievers 1 ” 

“Pyrrha, Lydia, Lalage, Chico, Glyoera,” Alvan inurmured, 
amorous of the musical names. ** Clotildo is a Greek of one of the 
Isles, an Ionian. I see her in the Horatian ode as in one of those 
old round shield-mirrors which give you a speck of the figure on a 
silver-solar beam, brillisn'. not much bigger than a dcwdrop. And 
so should a man’s heart reflect her! Take her on the light in it,— 
she is perfection. We won’t take her in the shady part or on your 
flat looking-glasses. There never was necessity for accuracy of lino 
in the portraiture of women. The idea of them is all wo want: it’s 
the best of them. You will own she’s Greek; she’s a Perinthian, 
Andrian, OlyiitJiian, Samian, Messeniun. One of those delicious 
girls in the Now Comedy, I remember, Avas called This Postponeb, 
Tuh Defkrbek, or, as we might say. The To-mokkoweb. There 
you have Clotildo: she’s a To-MOttuowKri. You climb the peak of 
to-morrow, and to see her at all you must see her on the next peak : 
but she leaves you her promise to hug on every yesterday, and that 
keeps you going. Ay, so long as wo have patience! Feeding on a 
young Avoman’s promises of yesterday in one’s fortieth year!—it 
must end to-morrow, though I kill something.” 

Fill, ho meant, the aerial Avild spirit he could admire as lier 
character, when he had the prospect of extinguishing it in his grasp. 

“ What do you meditate killing P ” said tho baroness. 

“ The fool of the years behind me,” he replied, ** and entering on 
my forty-first a sage.” 

“ To be the mato and equal of your companion ? ” 

” To prove I have had good training under the wisest to act as her 
guide and master.” 

If she-” the baroness checked her exclamation, saying: 

“ She declined to come to me. I would have plumbed her for some 
solid ground, something to rest one’s faith on. Your Pyrrhas, 
Glyccras, and others of the liko,AA'ere not stablo persons for a man of 
our days to bind his life to one of them. Harness is harness, and a 
light yoko-fellow can make a proud career deviate.” 

“But I give her a soul!” said AIa^iu. “I om the wine, and she the 
crystal cup. She has avowed it again and again. You read her as 
she is when UAvay from mo. Then she is a reed, a weed, AV'hat you 
will; she is unfit to contend Avhon she stands alone. But when I am 
beside her, when we are together—the moment I huA'e her at arms’ 
length she will be part of me by the magic 1 have seen each time W'o 
encountered. She knows it well.” 

“She may know ic too well.” 

“ For Avhat P ” Ho frowned. 

“ For the chances of your meeting.” 

2 I 
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"You think it possible sho will refuse P ” A blackness passing to 
lividness crossed his face, lie fetched a big breath. " Then finish 
my history, shut up the book; I am a phantom of a man, and every¬ 
thing written there is imposture. I can account for all that sho has 
done hitherto, but not that she would refiise to see me. Not that 
she should refuse to sec mo now when I come armed to demand it! 
RofubC ? But I have done my work, done what I said I would do. 
I stand in my order of battle, and she refuses ? No ! I stake my 
head oii it! I have not a clod’s perception, I have not a spark of 
sense to distinguish mo from a flat-headed Lapp, if she refuses—call 
me a mountebank who has gained his position b}’’ clever tumbling; 
a lucky gamester; whatever plays blind with chance.” He started 
up in agitation. " Lucie! I am a grinning skull without a brain if 
that girl refuses ! She will not.” Ho took his hat to leave, adding, 
to seem rational to the cool understanding he addressed : “ She will 
not refuse; I am bound to think so in common respect for myself ; 
I have done tricks to make mo appear a raging ape if sho—oh! sho 
cannot, she will not refuse. Never! I hare eyes, I have wits, T am 
not tottering yet on my gi’avc—or it’.s blindly, if I am. I have my 
clear judgment, I am not an imbecile. It seems to me a foolish 
suspicion that she can possibly refuse. Her manners are generally 
good ; freakish, but good in the main. Perhaps she takes a sting 
. . . but there is no sting here. It would bo bud manners to refuse ; 
—to say nothing of . . . she has a heart! Well, then, good 
manners and right feeling forbid her to refuse. She is an exceed¬ 
ingly intelligent girl, and I lialf fear I have helped you to a wrong 
impression of her. You will really appreciate licr Avit; you will 
indeed; believe me, you will. Wo pardon nonseuso in u girl. 
Married, she Avill put on the matron with becoming decency, and I 
am responsible for her then; I stand surety for her then; when I 
have her with me I warrant her mine and all mine, head and heels, 
at a whistle, like the Cossack’s liorso. I fancy that at forty I am 
about as young as most young men. I promise her another forty 
manful working years. Arc you dubious of that P ” 

"I nod to you from the palsied summit of ninety,” said the 
baroness. 

Alimn gave a short laugh and stammered excuses for his naked 
egoism, corojKiring him to a forester who has sharpened such an 
appetite in toiling to slay his roe that he can think of nothing but 
the fire preparing the feast. “ Hymen and things hymenaeal! ” he 
said, laughing at himself for resuming fthe offence on the apology 
for it. " I could talk with interest of a trousseau. I have debated 
in my mind with Parliamentary acrimony about a choico of wedding- 
presents. As she is legally free to bestow her hand on me—and 
only a brute’s horns could contest the fact—she may decide to be 
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married the day after to-morrow, and get the trousseau in Paris. 
She has a turn for startling. I can imagine that if I proposed a run 
for it she would be readier to spring to be on the road with me than 
in acquiescing in a quiet arrangement about a ceremonial day; partly 
because, in the first case, she would throw herself and the rest of the 
adventure on me, at no other cost than the enjoyment of one of her 
impulses; and in the second, because she is a girl who would require 
a full band of the best Berlin orchestra in perpetual play to keep up 
her spirits among her people during the preparations for espousing 
a democrat, demagogue and Jew, of a presumed inferior station by 
birth to her own. Give Momus a sister, Olotildc is the lady! 1 
know her. I would undertake to put a spell on her and keep her 
contesnted on a frontier—not Russian, any barbarous frontier where 
there is a sun. She must have sun. One might wrap her in sahles, 
but sun is best. She loves it best, though .she looks remarkably wx'll 
in sables. Never shall I forget .... she is frilcuse, and shivers 
into them ! There are Frenchmen who could paint it—only French¬ 
men. Our artists, no. She is very Frencli. • Born in Franco she 
would have been a matchless Parisionne. Oli! she’s a riddle, of 
course. I don’t pretend to spcJl every letter of her. The returning 
of my presents is odd. No, I maintain that she is a cowai’d acting 
under doraiiiution, and there’s Jio other way of explaining the puzzle. 

I was out of siglitj they bullied her, and she yielded—bewilderiugly, 
past comproliension it scoin.«i— cat!—until you remember u hat she’s 
made of—she’s a reed. Now I reappear aimed ivifh powers to give 
her a free course, and she, Unit uhjed w'hom you beheld recently re¬ 
nouncing me, is, you w’ill see, the young Aurora she was when she 
came striking at iiiy door on the upper Alp. That was a morning I 
That morning is Clotilda till my eyes turn over ! She is all young 
heaven and the mountains for me ! She’s the filmy light above the 
mountains that weds w'hitc snow and sky. By the w’ay, I dreamt 
last night she was half a ivoman, half a tree, and her hair was like a 
dead yew-bough, which is us you Icnow of a brown hurut-out colour, 
suitable to the popular conception of widows. She stood, and what¬ 
ever turning you took, you struck hack on her. Whether wj// widow, 

I can’t say: she must first be ray wife. Oh, for to-morrow! ” 

“ What sort of evening is it ?” said the baroness. 

“ A Mont Blanc evening: I saw him as I came along,” Alvan 
replied, and seized his hat to bo out to look on the sovereign moun¬ 
tain again. They touched bauds. Ho promised to call in the fore¬ 
noon next day. 

“ Be cool,” she counselled him. 

“Ohl” He flung back his head, making light of the crisis. 

“ After all, it’s only a girl. But, you know, what I set myself to 
win I . . . . The thing’s too small — I have been at such pains 
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a1x>ut it that I should be ridiculoas if I allowed mjsolf to bo beaten. 
There is no other reason for the trouble we’re at, except that, as I 
have said n thousand times, she suits me. ISfo man can ho cooler 
than I.” 

“ Keep so,” said the baroness. 

He walked to where the strenuous blue lake, finding outlet, 
propels u shoulder, like a bright-muscled athlete in action, and makes 
the Hhone-strenm. There ho stood for an hour, disfevered by the 
limpid liquid tumult, inspirited by the glancing volumes of a force 
that knows no abatement, and is the skiey Alps behind, the great 
historic citied plains ahead. 

His meditation ended with a resolution half in the form of a 
proyer (to mixed deities undefined) never to ask for a small thing 
any more if this one wore granted him! 

He had won it, of course, having brought all his powers to bear 
on the task: and ho rejoiced in winning it: his heart leapt, his 
imagination spun radiant v jbs of colour: but ho was a little ashamed 
of his frenzies, though lie did not distinctly recall them; he fancied 
he had made some noise, loud or not, because his intentions were so 
pure that it was infamous to thwart them. At a certain age honest 
men made sacrifice of their liberty to society, and he had been ready 
to perform the duty of husbanding a woman. A man should have a 
wife and rear children, not to bo forgotten in the laud, and to help 
mankind by transmitting to fiilure times qualities ho has proved 
priceless: ho thought of the children, and yearned to the generations 
of men physically and morally through them. 

This was his apdogy to the world for his distantly-recollected 
excesses of temper. 

Was she so small a thing ? Not if she succumbed. She was petty, 
vexatious, irritating, stinging, while she resisted: she cast un evil 
beam on his reputation, strength and knowledge of himself, and 
roused the giauts of his nature to discharge missiles at her, justified 
as they wore by his pure intentions and the approbation of society. 
But he had a broad full heart for the woman who would come to 
him, forgiving her, uplifting lier, richly endowing her. No meanness 
of heart was in him. Ho lay down at night thinking of Clotilde in 
an abandonment of tenderness. “ To-morrow! you bird of to-mor¬ 
row ! ” he let fly his good-night to her. 


OnOllGK MEKEDlTlf. 



SOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Thh true character of the Irish crisis is now clear and well defined 
to any one who views it in the light of previous movements of a 
similar aim and description. What we see is an agrarian agitation, 
originally promoted by men who had failed in their attempts to 
persuade the Irish peasantry to fling themselves in earnest into a 
political agitation. The calculation of tho founders of the Land 
League proved correct, and the earlier aims of their confederacy have 
rapidly received tlic adherence of the great bulk of the tenant- 
farmers. Even Ulster, while cursing tho prophets of agrarian 
reform, has taken up their cry. Agrarian revolts are always among 
the most formidable of social perturbations. Those who make them 
are the most ignorant and inexperienced part of the population. 
Such revolts spring from the fiercest of instincts, self-preserva¬ 
tion, and the desire in its most urgent form for tho rudiments of 
material well-being. In the history of agrarian revolts it would be 
difficult—in Ireland it would be impossible—to find one that has 
been on the whole less ferocious than tho revolt of this year. There 
have been many detestable incidents, and if wo measure their atrocity 
by the proportions which similar incidents would have in Suffolk or 
Yorkshire, they would be alarming indeed. Of course no sensible 
man thinks of adopting any such standard in the case of Ireland. 
We have to compare the agitation of to-day with previous 
agitations in the same community. If wo do that, then we see 
that where there were a hundred assassinations fifty years ago to¬ 
day there is one, and where there are a hundred acts of outrage 
to-day there wore at the last great outbreak more than a thousand. 
Tho whole scale of violence has been reduced to a fraction of what 
it was. 

This is a very striking peculiarity, and to what is it due ? It is 
obviously duo to the same cause which gave a new and an improved 
character to the struggle of labour in England. It is due to 
organization. Whatever may be said cither of tho ultimate objects 
of that organization or of the character of the politicians who have 
devised and controlled it, what cannot be denied is, that it has so 
far succeeded in mitigating to a considerable degree the wild fury, 
the unbridled cruelty, that has hitherto marked all such move¬ 
ments both in Ireland and other countries. All humane and reason¬ 
able men do well to be angry with the acts of fury and cruelty that 
hare recently been perpetrated in spite of organization. Eut anger 
does not much help us in dealing with these great popular storms, 
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any more than it would help the navigator in a tempest on the 
ocean. What we have to recognise is that the sources of commotion 
have been for once reduced within more moderate bounds than on 
any previous outbreak. 

Much has been said about the system of “terrorism” which 
deprives unpopular persons, landlords and othors, of the benefits of 
social life. People sjiCAk as if this wero a now feature in Ireland. 
It is not at all new. Any one wlio informs himself of the state of 
Ireland in 1834, will find that in the disturbed parts of the country 
this particular exercise of public opinion was as rife and as effective 
then us it is now. To bring collective opinion to bear is the natural 
and historic resource of Jill bodies of men who cannot bring force to 
bear. The Pope is said, according to the last reports, to have spoken 
very strongly against Uoycotting, but in fact, one of the strongest 
and most frequently used of all the weapons in the armoury of the 
Pope’s predecessors was that form of Boycotting which was dreaded 
under the name of cxcommjuication. In the long struggle of the 
artisans to secure the right of combination in England, the same 
method was luibituuHy resorted to. Wo are not concerned to pass 
judgment on any particular employment of this dangerous engine; 
but what is certain is that it is an improvement on murder. It is said 
that action of this kind is not spontaneous in Ireland, but is duo to the 
pressure put upon the peasants by a few “idle loafing spontors.” Credit 
Judd m. So wo used to bo told tliat the great industrial strikes were 
entirely the work of a paid secretary or two, who issued decrees from 
a pot-hou.se, .and fattened in idleness at the co.st of their dupes. It 
is true that there might have boon no agitation in Ireland if there 
had been no leaders. But the Icjiders would have found no following 
if the grievances to wliich they appealed had not been real, substan¬ 
tial, and present. It is childish to doubt it. Wo may say, if we 
please, that the Land LiMiguo found a voice for a passionate feeling 
of wrong and injustice that might otherwise have lain silent for a 
time longer. But any one who seriously asserts either that the Irish 
peasant has no grievance, or that he is not bitterly conscious of it, or 
that ho will miss any opportunity of making his masters aware of 
it, must be ignorant of Irish history even for the last fifty years, 
as well as of the facts of life in Ireland to-day, and is not worth 
reasoning with. 

It is very convenient to the enemies of lleform in Ireland to 
distract attention and confuse the public mind by dweUiug on the 
enomous and undeniable difficulties that stand in the way of Beform. 
This move as a piece of obstructive tactics is obvious enough. It is 
true that the social condition of Ireland has now become so grie- 
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Tously bad, that it may well seem desperate. If you enable tbe 
peasants to root tbcmselyes in the soil, wo are told, you are en¬ 
couraging^ propagation and subdivision, and sowing the seeds of 
beggary in perpetuity. By lessening the authority of the landlord 
you are removing the one chance of improving agriculture, and the 
last hope of leading the population to bettor habits. If you lend ever 
so many millions of money, the interest will practically be paid to 
English capitalists, and this will in effect reproduce on a larger scale 
the dr^iiu of wealth and all the other evils of absenteeism. Every¬ 
body says that nothing short of Free Sale (the third of the three F.'s) 
will satisfy any party; yet free sale will be another way of enhanc¬ 
ing the mischief of competitive rents, and will equally withdraw 
capital from the soil. In another field, the proper remedy would 
seem to be the extension of local self-government, but you cannot 
resort to measures in that direction, because you cannot find residents 
in whoiii to vest local authority. If in despair you say that the Irish 
ought to bo loft to themselves, oven that last resource is cut off by 
the assumed certainty that the violent hatreds of religion and race 
would instantly burst out into flames of civil war. Every proposal 
in short is met by an objection which not only seems to be, but really 
is, a good and solid objection so far as it goes. 

There arc some situations so complicated with evil that no remedy 
appears possible. Nobody (jaii yet pretend that this is now definitely 
cstabli.'ihed in the case of Ireliiud, for nobody can pretend that there 
lias been any great and comprehensive attempt to provide a remedy. 
If wo persist in looking only at the difficulties that confront any and 
every proj>osal to amend the laud system, or the system of local 
admiaistration, it is easy to lose heart. But it is not allowed to 
the statesman to lose heart. The task must be attempted, and 
if it is only attempted in vigorous earnest half the difficulties 
will, as usual, vanish. So long as politicians in the United States 
thought only of the practical difficulties of the abolition of slavery, 
Emancipation was justly regarded as hopeless. But time and cir¬ 
cumstances deprived them of choice. There came a day when Eman¬ 
cipation was necessary. Then the practical difficulties of free labour 
wore forgotten, and wore in no small measure overcome. The con¬ 
dition of the Southern States is not exactly that of Paradise now, 
but every impartial statesman regards it as an improvement on the 
Inferno of the days of slavery. If England emancipates the 
peasantry of Ireland, that will not bring poverty and degradation to 
an end in a day. But it may do much; it must do something; and 
in either case that the enterprise should be undertaken is inevitable. 
If we once clearly admit that, then wo shall be less willing to waste 
precious time in denouncing the men who have forced the duty 
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upon us ; or in finding out how, while seeming to perform the duty, 
we can in substance evade it. 

As for the disorder that exists, nothing can be more fntile than 
the steady attempt of some politicians to bring that oat into 
an exclusive prominence as the great central fact of the situation. 
Wliat is the record of tho men who follow this discouraging and 
sinister course ? Are they not the same men who have lost verdict 
after verdict in tho assize of contemporary history? Do we not 
recognise exactly tho same publicists who were for the slaveholding 
States in the great struggle in America ; who withstood tho full 
recognition of the rights of workmen to combine in Great Britain; who 
thought that everything was to bo said for tho Irish Church; and 
who persisted up to tho eleventh houi* that no change should be 
made in the representation of tho people P They are tho same men, 
because tho present crisis in Ireland is an issue between the same 
principles, and is in tho same way and sense a struggle for 
Justice. Yes, it will bo said, for Justice to the tenant, but at 
the cost of injustice to the landlord. There is no reason why 
this should bo so. Cases of temporary hardship must inevitably 
occur to individuals, but no stop towards tho introduction of a new 
and better social order has ever been taken without indicting some 
sufifering on those whose lives are bound up with the old and worse 
order. This is tho nature of things, and is part of the penalty that has 
to be paid for every wrong system, when the time has come for it to 
pass away. In devising a new system, that will be best and most 
likely to endure which involves least hardship, and gives least shock 
to vested interests. But it is the many, and not the few, who have 
to bo first considered. This consideration for tho many, when their 
interests clash with those of tho few, is now called by people who 
use words loosely, Communistn, Socialism, and the like; but if tho 
utilitarian standard of morals means anything, it is precisely this 
which constitutes Political Justice. If a great measure of justice and 
order comes out of the present ilisorder, nobody will say that it has 
been too dearly purchased. It is in the eternal decrees of pro* 
vidcnce,” Mr. Bright once said, “ that so long as the population of 
a country are prevented from tho possibility of possessing any 
portion of their native soil by legal enactments and legal chicanery, 
then outrages should be committed, were they but as beacons and 
warnings to call the legislature to a s^ense of the duties it owed to 
the country which it governed.” 


A Dublin pamphleteer has done well to remind us in the heats of the 
present crisis of the well-known words of a wise and great statesman, 
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uttered in a more momentous crisis in the last century, “I hare con* 
stantly observed,” says Burko, “ that the generality of people are fifty 
years, at least, behindhand in their politics. ... In books 
everything is settled for them, without the exertion of any consider¬ 
able diligence or sagacity. For which reason men are wise with 
but little reflexion, and good with little self-denial, in the business 
of all times except their own. We are very uncorrupt and tolerably 
enlightened judges of the transactions of past ages; where no 
passions deceive, and where the whole train of circumstances, from 
the trifling cause to tho tragical event, is set in an orderly scries before 
us. Few are the partisans of departed tyranny ; and to be a Whig 
in the business of an hundred years ago, is very consistent with every 
advantage of present servility.” Just as applicable is this other 
quotation from tho same far-seeing man. “ I am not one of those 
who think that the people are never in the wrong. They have 
been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and in 
this. But I do say, that in all disputes between them iind their 
rulers, presumption is at least upon a pan in favour of the people. 
Experience may perhaps justify me in going further. When popular 
discontents have been very prevalent, it may well he affirmed and supported, 
that there has been generally something found amiss in the Gomtitntion, 
or in the conduct of GovernmenV* 

No doubt there are those in England who would agree that the pre¬ 
sent popular discontents in Ireland are the result of something amiss in 
tho conduct of Government; that is to say, they contend, with some 
ferocity, that tho Government ought to have suppressed tho signs of 
popular discontent. We have no wish to press into details a comparison 
between the Irish revolt and tho colonial revolt a hundred years ago. 
But it is clear that the temper of those who, a hundred years ago, were 
bent on restoring lawand order in Massachusetts before they would con¬ 
sider the question of American taxation, is tho temper of those to¬ 
day who are clamouring for repression in Ireland in tho hope of stifling 
in tho dark silence of arbitrary rule tho voice of popular discontent. 
It is no easy thing, however, for men to recognise their own identity 
with the ** partisans of departed tyranny,” and those who are “ fifty 
years behindhand in their politics ” are notoriously the last to know it. 
It is BO easy to forget in the circumstances of our own time and our 
own country, what we in England are so singularly prompt to 
remember about past ages and in foreign societies, that in disputes 
between the people and their rulers, **the presumption is at least 
upon a par in fovour of the people.” 

Not many years ago the application of this truth to Ireland would 
have seemed hopeless. Political power in tho governing country 
was still in effect in tho hands of the territorial oligarchy. There is 
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no more odious oLapter in the history of class selfishness than the 
chapter 'which describes the dealings of the British parliament with 
the tillers of the Irish soil. We are not now thinking of the trans¬ 
actions of the last century, but of those of our own generation. 
The story of the Irish Land Question since Catholic emancipation, 
has just been told in un admirably simple and unpretending volume, 
which is all the more striking by reason of its simplicity.* The bare 
record of the fads is the most efiectivc condemnation of the political 
landlords. Such u curious mixture of carelessness and selfishness is 
almost unique in the history of misrule. As has often been said, if 
the tenants had actually been ’slaves, the very selfishness of Ihoir 
masters w'ould have made them more careful of their property. If, 
on the other hand, tho Anglo-Irish landlords and tlie Irish people 
had been left to fight it out, tho relations of landlord aud tenant 
would have been settled long ago. As l^Ir. O’Brien says, the 
landlords would either have been compelled to do their duty or they 
would have been exterminated. But “ the landloids had England 
at their back, and her power and arms wore used, not in ameliorating 
tho conduct of the Irish tenant, hut in supporting and maintaining 
a land system which has been fatal to Irphiiid.” Take this one fiict 
that, for twenty-eight years—a whole generation—after the Devon 
Commission had reported, its recommendations remained still un¬ 
heeded. The Devon Commission was composed exclusively of land¬ 
lords, and still they were constrain(*d to express “their strong sense 
of tho patient endurance which the [Irish] labouring classes have 
generally exhibited under sufferings greater than the people of aiiy 
other country in Europe have to sustain.” What was the remedy i'’ 
“Although it is certainly desirable,” says the report, “ that the fair 
remuneration to whieh a tenant is entitled for his outlay of capital 
or of labour in permanent imiwovoments, should bo secured to him 
by voluntary agreement rather than by compulsion of law; yet, 
upon a review of all the evidence furnished to us upon the subject, 
wo believe that some legislative measure w^ll be found necessary in 
order to give efficacy to such agreements, as well as to provide for 
those cases which cannot bo settled by private arrangement. We 
earnestly hope that tho Legislature will bo disposed to entertain a 
bill of this nature, and to puss it into law with as b'ttlo delay as is 
consistent with a full discussion of its principles and details.” With 
as little delay 1 It is not done even now. 

An attempt was at once made (1845) by Lord Stanley (the late 
liord Derby) to carry out tho recommendation. The Bill which bo 
introduced, ho defended by the excellent principle that “ the remedy 

(1) nt Farliamentarp Hittary of the Irith ZffMd Qnation from 1829 to 1869. By B. 
Barry O’Brien. London; Sampson Low, Marston k Co. 
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for the evils of Ireland is not emigration, but a system under which 
the tenant would be induced to invest his labour and capital in the 
land.” Though brought in and energetically pressed by one of the 
moat powerful members of a Conservative cabinet, the measure was 
finally abandoned in consequence of the hostility of the Lords, 
When the Conservatives went out, the Whigs came in. The Whigs 
left the land question and the recommendation of the Devon Com¬ 
missioners where they found them. They passed no remedial 
measure whatever. But they lost no time in suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and their last word before tho periodic revolution of the 
groat party fly-wheel had again flung them out of power, was that 
the thing to do was to put agitation down by “tho strong arm.” 
(O’Brien, p. 90). And so it has gone on imtil the present time, when 
there is too much reason to apprehend another Coercion Bill and 
another inadequate Land Bill. 

Two things, however, have come out clearly during tho last month 
or two. One is that the Irish have at last discovered effective means, 
parliamentary and other, of keeping their question before the nation 
that professes to govern them. The other is that the political con¬ 
dition of England makes it more and more impossible that wo should 
govern Ireland on tho old terms. With democratic constituencies 
such as those which now possess decisive power in Great Britain, 
tiud are incessantly animated by democratic ideas and sentiments in 
a growing degree, tho day has gone by when Irohind could be held 
down by mere force. Tho same moral strain whieli suddenly 
destroyed slavery in the United States will destroy tho old system 
of slovenly misrule in Ireland. Tho hypocrisy of tho situation is 
too strong for the moral sense of free men. The Irish are not 
popular with tho great industrial communities of England, hut there 
is a feeling of political justice, an instinct of o(iual government, and 
a sympathy for labouring populations, which will not endure the 
sight almost on their own soil of rents collected by bayonets. It is 
not impossible that in a sudden blaze of passion tho English con¬ 
stituencies might allow the introduction of some sort of “ strong ” 
government into Ireland. But the passion would not last. 
Democratic principles would speedily revive. And the strong 
government would vanish as swiftly as it had arisen. To talk of 
tho spirit of the age sounds vague; but tbo spirit of the age is a 
reabty, and in a country like England it is finally and absolutely 
against governing a nation by force in the interests of a class. And 
the spirit of the age, moreover, is against all positions where one 
nation undertakes to impress its own social ideals on another. If the 
Irish will not have our land system, in the long run it will be found 
that we cannot make them have it. Our own principles will prevent 
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it. Every sti'ong political tendency of the time is against it. The 
new popular constitution of this country—and it must inevitably 
become more and not any less popular within the next four or five 
yetaa —will give to these tendencies a more expansive and irrcsist- 
able force. The territorial oligarchy will do well to agree with 
their Irish adversaries while they are yet on the way with them. 
Each postponement will only make tho final reckoning harder. Tho 
true danger of tho hour is lost the Ministry should foil to sec the 
full force of this, and should allow ono more opportunity of a direct 
settlement to pass away unused. 

It is easy to sec the sources of this danger. Tho landlords are 
strong in tho Government, strong in the House of Commons, and 
' omnipotent in tho House of Lords. The situation has been described 
with the acuteness of hitter enmity by Mr. Parnell himself. “ I 
wish to warn you,” Jilr. Parnell said to an audience at Waterford 
three w'oeks ago, “ not to expect too much from tho present Parlia¬ 
ment. I was a very care’^ul observer of the events of last Session, 
when Mr. Gladstone was trying to pass a miserable little Hill of one 
clause, called the Compensation for Disturbunco Bill; and I said 
then that ho had not tho forces behind him to carry any measure of 
real value to this country. He has got in the first place to contend 
with the Whig territorial influence in his Cabinet before he oven 
drafts his Bill, and so from tho very start any Bill that ho brings 
forward must bo u compromise with tho groat Whigs of England 
and the Irish landowners. If he brings it into the House ot 
Commons he finds himself face to face with a determined and power¬ 
ful Tory obstructive party, and the Whigs in his party ho is 
scarcely sure of for twenty-four hours together. Consequently, 
to secure the passage of his inception, he has to agree to still 
further compromises; and when at length his Bill struggles 
into the House of Lords, if he hopes to carry it through, it 
must be at tho price of still further compromise there.” Every 
English politician recognises the disheartening truthfulness of 
the picture. The only consideration that may be expected to 
weigh on the other side against all these reasons for compromise, is 
that a weak Bill will inevitably leave tho Land League stronger than 
over. A weak Bill, moreover, will also play into the hands of those 
whose ultimate aim is the separation of Ireland from England. It 
will prove effectually to the Irish, who have hitherto listened to the 
statement with no very lively interest, that there really is then no 
hope of procuring a remedy for thcir’tocial mischief from a British 
parliament. The anticipation of such an effect as this may perhaps 
make even the House of Lords pause. England cannot govern 
Ireland by Coercion Bills for ever; and now that the Irish have 
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found their power, both in Parliament and out of it, oven Coercion 
Bills will fkil to repress organized agitetion of the kind that has 
been tried during the past autumn. : 

Meantime, there seems to be every likelihood of another Ireland 
being created for us in the Transvaal. When Lord Carnarvon copied 
out the Canadian Confederation Act and sent it to South Africa as 
the original product of his own imagination, he could hardly have 
foreseen, we may be sure, that from the seed thus scattered would 
spring up a whole crop of wars, each one more unnecessary and dis¬ 
graceful than the last. Yet so it has been. Lord Carnarvon planted; 
Sir Bartlo Frere watered ; and to-day we have the increase with a 
vengeance. Having failed to please the Boers by going to war with 
the Zulus, we have now gone to war with the Boers to please our¬ 
selves. This, at least, seems the only assumption loft open to us, 
the throe years’ fiction of the consent of the Boers to the act of 
annexation being now finally exploded. There was one means left, 
and one only, for the Transvaal Boers to give un emphatic contradic¬ 
tion to this fiction, and these means they havti*, after a patience which 
seems little short of miraculous, adopted. They have, os they long 
threatened to do, hoisted the flag of tho South African Bepublic, 
and declared their resolve to fight for their independence. Taking 
an effete and incredulous administration by surprise, they have at 
the outset succeeded to a degree which probably astonishes even 
themselves. They have gained possession of Fotchiefstroom, the 
former capital of the territory; they have completely severed com¬ 
munication between the Governor at Pretoria and his superior in 
Natal; they have, by the exhibition of an enterprise of which any 
soldier might be proud, annihilated a hostile force, and, as it 
would seem, captured an important convoy. Copying a bad habit 
from tho other side of the Channel, journals in the interest of the 
8orvic<iS ” have raised a cry of treachery and massacre. There is 
not tho smallest ground to justify these assertions. The Boers 
assembled near Pretoria, and sent in a message to the British 
Governor demanding tho peaceable surrender of tho Government, 
and expressing their determination to accept, if this was refused, 
the alternative of war. Whether the Governor sent any direct reply 
to this message seems uncertain. Indirectly he replied to it at once 
by issuing a proclamation in which pardon was offered to all who 
would immediately quit the ranks of the Boers. He also forwarded 
certain dispatches to Sir George Colley, which, being intercepted and 
opened by the Boers, gave them full and sufficient information as to 
the true state of affairs. With a view to preventing the reinforce¬ 
ment of the garrison of Pretoria, thoy at onoe dispatched a force to 
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intercept the marcli on that city of a strong detachment of the 
94ih regiment. Coming up with this detachment, they summoned 
it to surrender, and on their meeting with a refusal an action com¬ 
menced, which resulted, unfortunately, in the placing of a large 
part of the British troops horn de combat, and in the unconditional 
surrender of nearly all the rest. War has now therefore begun, and 
what may happen before reinforcements can reach the spot it is 
difficult to surmise. One thing seems perfectly clear—-that while the 
Boers are prepared to observe all the rules of war towards the Impe¬ 
rial troops, they will treat as rebels against the South African 
Republic civilians resident in the country who may bo induced to 
take up arms on the British sido. For whoso benefit this war, which 
has sprung out of one of the greatest wrongs ever committed in the 
name of England, is to be carried on, it is puzzling to determine. 
Natives in South Africa have now, thanks to Sir Bartle Frore, learnt 
to prefer Butch whips to British scorpions. Dutchmen, thanks to 
the mildly inventive genius of Lord Carnarvon, have learnt that it 
is beyond the power of Englishmen to forgive a people whom they 
have persecuted from latitude to latitude. To neither Dutch nor 
natives will the conquest of the Transvaal, therefore, bo acceptable. 
When millions of money and hundreds of lives have been wasted— 
when throughout the length and breadth of South Africa there has 
been established between Dutch and English a feud as deadly as 
that which has been established between white and black—when 
the last Transvaal Boer has loaded his waggon and trailed off to sock 
freedom from British persecution on the shores of Lake Ngami—- 
when this has come to pass it may perhaps occur to some one to 
ask whether it was worth while at such expense to fight the battle 
of the little clique of land-grabbers and Jew traders who forced 
Sir Thcophilus Shepstone to proclaim the'annexation. 
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TENNYSON AND MUSSET. 

When tEe history of poetry in this ago shall be written, by the 
critical chroniclers of tho next, one thing ndll of necessity be noted 
as distinctive of its latter years: the singuhir and splendid persist* 
ence of genius and prolongation of working power in the greatest of 
those great writers who were bom in tho iftfancy or in tho adoles¬ 
cence of tho nineteenth century. Its eighty-first year has given us 
from the band of its mightiest muster a poem acclaimed at once by 
tho applause of mankind and the abuse of M. Zola: acceptable, 
admirable, wonderful to all men, but as a stench in tho nostrils to 
which all stinks are perfumes, a discord in the ears which find 
harmony in echoes too horrible for hell. Against tho glories of 
Tennyson and Browning hardly a wandering ass or a casual mulo 
can yet bo found to stretch his throat or to lift up his heel: but the 
splendour of Hugo is even now as darkness visible to the owl-eyed 
head of the sect or school known among its members as tho school of 
realists, among men at onee of sounder and more sensitive organs as 
the sect of bcstialistB. As lyric poet and as republican leader, the 
master poet of tho world has equally deserved to attain this obloquy, 
to incur this tribute from a journal to which the principles of 
republican faith, a writer to whom the pretensions of lyric poetry, 
are naturally and equally abhorrent and contemptible; nor could any 
law of nature or any result of chonce be more equitably satisfactory 
than one which should gratify the wish—or the three wishes—^thatall 
who do not love the one should hate the other: that all such men 
should be even as M. Zola: and that all such writers as M. Zola 
should ho haters and scomers aUko of republican principlo and of 
lyric song. Tho expression of this wish may be thought to savour 
too much of cosmopolitan optimism: but I trust it will not be 
ascribed to the narrow partiality of provincial patriotism, if I take 
leave to express also my satisfactiou tW. no such note of insult from 
any so noticeable quarter should have broken the harmony of acclama- 
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tion with wliicli England in the same year has received the now gift 
of Mr. Browning, and receives the new gift of Mr. Tennyson. 

It is no new experience for me to feel deeply the inadequacy of 
language to express the depth and translate the fervour of admiration; 
b\it never assuredly has any poor penman of the humblest order been 
more inwardly conscious of such impotence in his words to sustain 
the weight of their intention, than am I at this moment of my 
inability to cast into any shape of articulate speech the impression 
-md the emotion produced by the first reading of Tennyson's Rizpah. 
Only this much I must take heart and must have leave to say: that 
never sinco the very beginning of all poetry were the twin passions 
<»f terror and pity more divinely dono into deathless words or set to 
more jierfect and profound magnificence of music; never more 
inseparably fused and hamonized into more absolute and sublime 
identity. The poet never lived on earth—such at least is my humble 
.md hearty conviction—whoso glory would not he heightened by the 
attribution of this poem to his hand. Thousands of readers for 
centuries to come will he lAovcd by it to trembling and to tears. I 
<lo not iorget tho fact that prediction of this kind is proverbially 
futile: but it should also be remembered that art has her certainties 
no less than those of science: and that this is one of them the 
judgment which could hesitate to affirm must either be cancerous 
with malevolence or paralytic with stupidity. Some indeed may 
IJrobably bo found to object that pity is here strained and racked into 
actual and intolerable anguish—that terror here darkens and condenses 
into sliccr physical pain and horror: and, undoubtedly, of no living 
writer can it bo so truly said—nor can it bo said more truly of any 
writer in time past—^that ho has “ created a new shudder;" a pang 
of piercing and dreadful compassion which cleaves as it were the very 
core of "the spirit of sense” in sunder. But here is one more 
proof—and a proof beyond all price and beyond all question— 
that passion and imagination are justified of all their children. 
Were it not so, the very crowning glory of' this most pathetic and 
terrible poem would be frightful rather than terrible, and unbearable 
rather than pathetic, ils it is, those four central and consummating 
linos, unspcakiihly pitiful and unutterably beautiful, are made 
endurable, and therefore in some deeper sense delightful, by sheer 
force of genius alone. They should not, and by me they shall not, 
bo separately transcribed—wrenched out of their natural firamowork, 
or tom off the stem of thorns on which they set the topmost crown 
of tear-drenched and passion-coloured blossom. But six words of 
them—the six last words, "they haJ moved in my side”—give 
perfect proof once more of the deep truth that great poets are 
bisexual; male and female at once, motherly not less than fatherly 
in their instincts towards little children; from the day when Homer 
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put Afi tyanax into the arms of Hector to the day when Hugo found 
the sweetest of all cradle>8ongs on the lips of the death-stricken 
Fantiuo. And among all these not one—not oven Victor Hugo's 
very self—has ever touched the very deepest and finest chord on the 
lyre of the human spirit with a diviner power, a more godlike strength 
of tenderness, than Mr. Tennyson has touched it here. JS’othing 
more piteous, more passionate, more adorable for intensity of beauty, 
was ever before this wrought by human ounning into tho likeness of 
such words as words are powerless to praise. 

Any possible commentary on a poem of this rank must needs be 
as weak .and as worthless as the’ priceless thing which evoked 
it is beautiful and strong; but one which should attempt by 
selection or indication to underline as it were and to denote the 
chiofest among its manifold beauties and glories, would ho also as 
long and as wordy as the poem is short and reticent. Once or twice 
in reading it a man may feel, and may know himself to bo none the 
unmaulior for feeling, os though the very heart in him cried out for 
agony of pity, and hardly tho flesh could endjire tho burden and tho 
strain of it, the burning bitterness of so keen and so diviiio a draught. 
A woman might weep it away and be “ all right" again—but a 
man born of woman can hardly be expected to hear the pity of it. 

Two consequencos, each of some little importance to students of 
poetry, though to a writer of Mr. Tennyson’s rank and station 
they may be personally indifferent and insignificant enough, should 
foUow on tho appearance of such a poem as this. First, tliero must 
he an end for ever on all hands to tho once dobateablo question 
whether the author can properly be called in the strictest sense a 
groat poet, or whether his admirers should be content with the 
application to their favourite of such commendatory epithets os a 
fine, a gracious, an exquisite poet.” If after a thousand years all 
trace of all his poems had vanished from all human record, save only 
these eighty-six verses of Mizpah, proof positive and ample and over¬ 
flowing would be left in tho survival of these that in him, if ever 
upon earth, a great poet had been bora among men. If this be not 
great work, no great >vork was ever or will ever be done in verse by 
any human hand. And secondly there must be an end, for ever and 
a day beyond at loast, of a question winch once was oven more hotly 
debateahle than this: the long contested question of poolio procedenoe 
between Alfred Tennyson and Alfred de Musset. Four lines of 
Hizpah, placed in one scale of the balance of judgment, would send 
all the loveliest verso of Musset flying up in the other, to kick tho 
beam and vanish. Of passion such as this he knew no more than 
he knew of such execution. He was about as capable of cither as 
of writing Itatbert, The Cmei, or King Lear. 

It would seem to follow from this, if such a decision bo oocepted 
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as equitable, that any comparison of claims between the two men 
must be unprofitable in itself, as well as unfair to the memory of the 
lesser poet. But it needs no great expense of argument to prove 
that such is by no means the case. We cannot, in any fair estimate 
of the two rival claimants, omit or neglect to take account of the 
rich legacy left by Musset in tho province of imaginative prose, 
narrative and dramatic. And when we have thus taken accoimt of 
all his various and exquisite work on those lines^—so delicate, so 
subtle, so supple, so gaily grave and so fancifully pensive, so full of 
inspired case and instinctive ability, it becomes more difficult to trim 
the balance with absolute secunty of hand; especially when we 
consider that all this charming work, without ever onco touching on 
tho detestable as well as dcbateableland of pseudo-poetic rhapsody in 
hermaphroditic proso after tho least admirable manner of such 
writers as Bo Quinccy, is always, so to speak, impregnated and 
permeated with something of a genuinely poetical sense or spirit. 
Grace and sweetness n''ver fail him in any part of his work which 
any kindly reader would care to remember. 

Heine, that snako of the Hebrew Paradise,—a ‘ smooth-lipped 
serpent, surely high inspired ’—^was nover inspired more truly by the 
serpent's genius of virulent wisdom than when ho uttered, in a 
most characteristic hiss of sarcasm, a sentence ns conclusive in 
its judgment ns venomous in its malignity, describing Musset before 
ho had reached middle age as “ a young man with a very fine career 
—behind him” (un jeum homme d'un hkn beau passf). Never was 
there a truer, as assuredly there never was a crueller witticism. 
Brilliant and early as was tho first flight of Mr. Tennyson above the 
bright circle of his early college friends and admirers—a circle then 
doubtless very plausibly definable by nameless dogs of letters as 
a “mutual-admiration society,” artificially heated by tho steam of 
reciprocal incense for the incubation of “ cotorio glory,” the simul¬ 
taneous dawn of Musset on the fur inoro splendid horizon of contem¬ 
porary Paris was itself as fur more splendid than tho sunrise over 
Cambridge of Poems chiefly Lyricfil. When all due deductions and 
reserves are made, it romaius undeniable that the world of letters has 
hardly ever seen such a first book as the Contes (VEspagne et d*Italic. 
Its very faults were promises—^unhappily too soon to bo falsified 
—of riper and not less radiant excellenco to come. Of all thin and 
shallow criticisms, none over was shallower or thinner than that which 
would describe these firstlings of Musset’s genius as mere Byronio 
echoes. In that case they would*^ be tuneless as their original: 
whereas they are tho notes of a singer who cannot but sing— 
though perhaps they gave no great evidence that he could do much 
else. But of all poems written in youth these are perhaps the 
likeliest or rather the surest for a season to stir the brain and sting 
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the blood of adolescence. To do them justice, should be first 
read at the age of eighteen—or twenty at latest. After Catullus and 
Ovid, there is probably no poet with whose influence a pious parent 
or a judicious preceptor should bo so anxious to imbue or may be so 
conhdent of imbuing the innocent mind of ingenuous youth. He 
has more than the audacious charm and seductive impudence of 
Ch^rubin; and the graceless Grace who served his boyhood for a 
Muse had some half-a-dozen nightingale notes in the compass of her 
voice which in clear sheer quality of bUthe and birdliko spontaneity 
wore beyond the reach of Tennyson’s. But when the pretty page 
of Thackeray’s ballad grows beaideH and then bald, it remains to be 
tried what manner of brain was ripening under the curly gold locks 
of his nonage. And “ in such things ” as the too splendid and 
showy puberty of a Musset 

“ Then! is a rotteu i-ipcness supervenes 
On the first momeut of maturity.” 

Unjust or barely just in its original application to one Avho lived to 
show himself “bravest at the last,” and far'other than appassionato 
weakling,” another couplet of Sir Henry Taylor’s is exactly signi¬ 
ficant of the later emotion felt towards Musset by men whom he 
naturally fascinated before their own minds were hor& de page. 

“ I hoard tho sorrowful sensualist complain, 

If witJi compassion, not without disdain.” 

To Musset, of all men, this robuko was most applicable. For such 
a sufferer os tho author of Bolla contempt no sooner thaws into 
compassion than compassion freezes back into contempt. And the 
next instant, as in my own case at this moment of writing, the 
fresh crust of curdling scorn begins again to soften and dissolve 
under the warm spring wind of pity. It is for Musset alone among 
poets that this exact shade of feeling is possible to men at once 
charitable and rational. With all his condomnablo errors and all 
his damnable defects, Byron is of course as much above such an 
estimate as tho Thomas Littles and the Tom Moores arc below it; 
towering as far beyond contempt as they grovel beneath compassion. 
Nor could it bo said of Musset, as of such an one as these, with 
much less injustice than it could he said of Byron, that his smile 
is tho smirk of a liquorish fribble, his wail the whimper of a 
cheated cully. But it is too true that when his pagehood was 
over he was hardly fit to do much more than sob and sneer. 
“ Triste, en v4rit^,” as the abb4 says in Lee Marmu du Fexi: but 
not less true than grievous. In the most charming and daring of all 
boyish poets there was less than little of the making of a man. 

It is true that he could weep very musically. For sweetness 
and fulness and melody of feeling and thought and language it 
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vould bo hard to match and harder to eclipse his Souvenir. 
Nor has too much praiso been given, though evidently too much 
would huvo been given if it could, to those four limpid rillets from 
the famous Lake of Lamartine, his now no loss famous NighU. At 
tho samo time it is natural and allowable to wonder what manner of 
work this magical musician’s hand would have found to do if neither 
Byron nor Lainartino nor one far greater than both had made them¬ 
selves instrumenfs before him, which hung sometimes within roach 
of his delicate and skilful fingers. Starting in life as page to 
Victor Hugo, ho never rose higher in sustained poetry than when 
he figured as henchman to Lamartine. Always conceding and 
remembering tins, wo can hardly overpraise either tho freshest of 
his earlier works or the tendercst of his later. Bat it by no means 
follows that wo are to accept him on tho authority of M. Taino as 
an exponent of the spirit and the need of his ago or of his nation. 
For on this ground it is, if I have read his argument aright, that 
the distinguished French historian of English letters would assort 
for his countryman a right to a higher rank than Mr. Tennyson’s 
on the representative roll of their contemporaries. At his best, 
Musset is representative of nothingbut himself; at his worst, if tho hard 
clear bitter truth must bo spoken out—as it must—without flinching, 
he represents the quintessence of those qualities, tho consummation 
of those defects, which made possible in Franco tho infamous rise, 
and inevitablo tho not less infamous full, of tho Jjowor Empire, 
l^t tho retribution which awaited the display of these defects 
and the indulgence in these qualities was more terrible than tho 
austcrest of moral and patriotic singers^—au Alcecua or a Haute, a 
Milton or a Wordsworth—could have dreamed of or dc-siircd for a 
recreant or a traitor to the common causo and honour of all liigh 
poets. Ho lived to produce some of tho vilest verses that ever 
blotted paper, in praise of the very meanest of all villains that over 
disgraced even a throne. It really cheers and refreshes tho memory 
to remember wlmt a very bellman’s copy of verses is Le Songe 
d'Auguste —tho opithalamium of Augustulus Ncronianus. That 
was tho end of the blithe bright Muse of Fantiisio—suicide by 
drowning, from off tho broken bridge of sensual and servile sighs, 
in the Cloaca Lupanaris of a bastard Bonapartism. To such base 
uses may a poet rotuni, who in the flower of his working days has 
thought himself too good to bo put to any nobler use: too poetic to 
be a patriot, too toslhetic to ho a partisan, too artistic to serve an 
earthly country or suffer in a human cause : his only country being 
Art, and his final cause being pleasure. And tho end of these 
things is tho rhymester’s privilege of a spare stool at the Imperial 
board, somewhat lower than tho seats of Anicctus and Tigellinus. 

It is not, of course, that the viloness of even such a subject as the 
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praise of tlie vilest of mankind mnst oi necesuiy make vile the 
eseoution of a parasite’s verses, Even NcqKdeon the Last, shameful 
as it is to say, had some good vorses written on him, and more on his 
wife and child, in a different key frtHu that of the deathless and 
deadly Ch&timents on which the fame of his infamy is founded, to 
endure till time shall be no more. But most certainly they were not 
written by Alfred de Musset. It is grievous to remember, and 
impossible to forget, that they were written by Th<iophilo Qautier. 
And yet his wore not, like Musset’s, the verses of a parasite. The 
birth of an ill-starred boy and the display of a popular charity 
seduced him into a short strain or two of exquisite flattery and finish 
so perfect that in one of the manliest and most generous of poets and 
of men we may well for onco “ oxouso some courtly stains.” But, 
happily for the consciouco of all honest ciitios, there is no such 
excuse for Musset. Ho might have been forgiven in 1838 his some¬ 
what less pitiful vorses of adulation on the birth of a princo to the 
House of Orleans, though assuredly they were but tho verses of a 
pooticule: for poeticulos love princelings a» naturally as poets abhor 
tyrants; and the author of these verses was a poet no longer in any 
high or noble sense, to any great or worthy pu]q)ose. Already there was 
coming upon him the premature and unquiet decay which unmis¬ 
takably denotes and inevitably chastises a youth not merely passionate 
or idle, sensual or self-indulgent, but prurient and indifferent, callous 
and effeminate at onco. To this lowest deop, to this abject level of 
the actual sybarite and potential sycophant, a poet such as Burns or 
even a poet such ns Byron could by no possibility descend. In them 
there was tho salt of faith: at least of u possible faith in some con¬ 
ceivable object of manly and unselfish devotion. 1 would fain be no 
harder than I con help on the memory of a^man whoso genius in its 
prime was so beautiful and delightful: I had almost written that I 
would fain be less hard than the truth. I do not beUevc with Mr. 
Carlyle that " the soft quality of meroy ” can ever—except perhaps 
in cases of world-wide consequence, affeoting the welfare of a nation 
and the conscience of mankind—be properly definable as “thrice 
accursed : ” and tho misdoings or shortcomings of “one poor poet,” 
whoso “scroll” was never by any means likely to “shako the world ” 
like that of a Bante or a Milton, cannot certainly be held to come 
under this royal iuid imperial category. But it is well that we 
should remember, in the interests of trath even more than for the 
honour of poetry, how widely and how deeply different is the case of 
Musset from that of others whose career has been, if not wrecked, yet 
certainly mutilated and impaired, maimed of its promise and curtailed 
of its chance. Setting apart the names of those who were “ struck by 
the envious wrath of man or Qnd ”—^leaving in their separate sphere 
the memories of Sidney, Ohatterton, Eoats, and the mightier mourner 
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of all three—we cannot choose but note tho vast gap of difference^ a 
golf neither to bo bridged nor fathomed, which divides his case from 
that of a Byron or a Burns. Not only through mere sclf-indulgcnce 
of the spirit or the flesh in active or visionary transgression—not 
always by the offence or indiscretion of anything done or said or 
written, does a man incur the doom of irreversible degradation from 
the spiritual rank in which he was bom, of dismissal from the mission 
and rejection from the goal for which he was made: but only through 
practical abnegation of his calling, and deliberate renunciation of his 
rank. Far less by what he has done and should have left undone 
will a man of genius bo judged and condemned at tho sessions of 
posterity or his peers, than by that which he should have done and 
has left undone for some contemptible or condemuablc cause. There 
is no reason, as far as 1 know, to suppose that Musset was born with 
less than an average share of tho higher human instincts; but there 
is every reason to infer that before he crossed the boundary of youth 
ho had worn them all out or played them all away—had mode him¬ 
self spiritually and morally blind and deaf and impotent and idiotic: 
witness a certain recorded act of intercession (God save the mark!) 
on behalf of a banished man then sojourning in Guernsey, which 
deservedly drew down a brief word of most bitterly contemptuous 
disclaimer, to be forgotten when men forget the corresponding 
utterance of Dante. 

Englishmen who have a well-grounded contempt for the national 
character of Frenchmen, and critics who have a well-founded contempt 
for the moral nature of poets, will rejoin that Musset was on those 
points a mere average example of his country and his kind ; effeminate 
and prurient, egotistical and servile, in no greater and no less degree 
than might and would have been expected by a judicious and judicial 
Briton. To this the evidence of facts must answer, that in the display 
of these abject qualities the author of Namomn stands alone of his 
kind in his country. I make no objection to tho existence of such a 
poem as this which I have just named, and which 1 find, of all poems 
read and admired in early youth, to bo tho one w'hich will least 
endure reperusal and reconsideration in after years: I take it as 
perhaps the fairest and most popular sample of Musset at the full¬ 
flowing springtide of his genius. It would certainly be but bare justice 
to call it exquisite and graceful: and perhaps it might be unjust as 
well as Puritanical tocall it efleminato or prurient. This latter adjective 
is on ugly epithet for a quality almost exclusively confined by nature 
to the race of ambiguous animals best knWn to anthropology as 
prudes: but, although Musset can hardly be classed and condemned 
as a member of their tribe, I am not sure that the imputation of 
prurience would be so absurdly misapplied in his case as in that of 
any other modem poet above the level of a pseudonymunoule. 
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There is something in his tone which is unlike anything and alien from 
everything in the work, for instance, of Gautier and of Baudelaire. 
These two, tho joyous teacher and the sombre pupil, the unsaintly 
Chrysostom of modern verso and the tragic dreamer of a spiritual 
desert, are safe from any such impeachment. I do not mean that the 
Oom^die de la Mort must be ranked with the Imitation of Christ, or 
that tho Fleurs du Mai should be boxmd up with the Christian Year, 
But I do say that no principle of art which does not exclude 
from, its tolerance tho masterpieces of Titian can logically or con¬ 
sistently reject the masterpieces of a joet who has paid to one of them 
tho most costly tribute of carven verse, in lines of chiselled ivory 
with rhymes of ringing gold, that ever was laid by the high priest 
of one Muse on the high altar of another. And I must also maintain 
my opinion that the pervading note of spiritual tragedy in the brood¬ 
ing verse of Baudelaire dignifies and justifies at all points his treat¬ 
ment of his darkest and strongest subjects. This justification, this 
dignity, is wanting in the case of Musset. The atmosphere of his 
work is to tho atmosphere of Gautier’s as tho air of a gas-lit alcove 
to the air of the far-flowering meadows that make in April a natural 
Pield of tho Cloth of Gold all round tho happier poet’s native town 
of Tarbes, radiant as tho open scroll of his writings with immeasurable 
wealth of youth and sunlight and imperishable spring. Tho sombre 
starlight under w'hich Baudelaire nursed and cherished tho strange 
melancholy of his tropical homesickness, with its lurid pageant of 
gorgeous or of ghastly dreams, was perhaps equidistant from either of 
those, but assuredly had less in common with the lamplight than the 
sunshine. 

At a too early date in the career of Musset it must have been 
evident to others besides his amiable Ilebrew admirer that his Muse 
at all events “n’avait plus rien dans lo ventre,” and was most 
undeniably “maigre d faire peur ”—ou plutot d faire piti^. Tho 
“gentle Jew” might have added tho remark, that never did poet 
come so soon to tho proverbial “ bottom of his bog.” At an ago when 
Mr. Tennyson's good work was but begun, his brilliant French 
namesake and unconscious future rival had reached the stage which 
wo may all be sure, and thankful to bo sure, that Mr. Tennyson will 
never reach at any time—^when “ the wine of life is drawn, and the 
more Ices Is loft this vault to brag of.” A dreary vault it was in his 
case, clogged and overcharged with a thick and heavy reek of over¬ 
hanging vapohrs. Tho gods did not love him, who would not let 
him die young in body as he died before his time in spirit. 

The charge of this change, the blame of this collapse, was laid by 
himself, if we may trust the evidence of his brother, to tho account 
of a stronger genius than his own. It was not a very manful con¬ 
fession or complaint for a man to make, but perhaps none the less 
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likely on that account to bo a truthful one in this instance. After 
reading the very sufficiently copious accounts which have been given 
us of the relations between Goorge Soud and her victim or tormentor, 
others os well as the pi*csent writer may perhaps have come to the 
conclusion that much may bo said on both sides, and little can bo 
said for cither side. Few probably will admit tho suggestion that 
this was a simple case of moral outrage perpetrated by George 
Lovolacc upon Clarissa de Miisset. As few who know anything of 
either will fail to admit that tho usual parts were obviously inverted 
or reversed in the action of this, dolorous tragicomedy: that, at least 
during their luckless residence in Venice, he was a woman and she 
was a man—in that kingdom by tho sea. Not a very loveable woman— 
but assuredly not a very admirable man. I cannot think, in a word, 
that M. George behaved like the gentleman ho usually showed him¬ 
self to be—thougn doubtless a gentleman of whom it might too often 
be said that he loved and ho rode away—in his affair with poor 
misgxiided Mile. Elf ride. -Vnd surely, when tho unhappy girl was 
dead, it was unmanly on the part of her old comrade to revivo the 
memory of her frailties. 

Seriously—though the subject has another than its serious side— 
if we are to accept the theory that the illustrious author of Consueh, 
whom no one more admires and reveres at her best than I do, is not to 
bo judged like another woman, itfoUows that she must be judged like 
another man. No genius can exempt a creature of either sex from 
this alteimative necessity; he must be impaled on tho one horn, or 
she on tho other, of tho sexual dilemma. Were the pretender to 
such exemption even Sappho instead of George Sand, even then 
under such circumstances our conscience would compel us to call it 
shameful that after Phaon had flung himself off the Leucadian rock 
Sappho should have defamed his memory by tho publication of an 
autobiographical novel in the Rctuc des Deux lies —Oypnis, let us 
suppose, and Lesbos. Surely the immolation of Chopin at the shrine 
of Lucrezia Florimi might liavc satiated any not immodorate appetite 
for posthumous homicide or massacre of men’s memories. But 
Thomyris of Scythia was a milkmaid or a school-girl to this “ moral 
Cly temnostra ” of many more lords than one. Not twice but thrice 
—^Alexander and ^ais in one person—she routed all her—lovers, and 
thrice she slew the slain. Tho woman at arms did but fling her 
dead enemy’s head into a bowl of blood: tho woman of letters flung 
the memories of her lovers—to borroAV a phrase from Shakespeare— 
** into a pit of ink.” And if the brass of her own brow was blaokonod 
by the splash, I cannot sco that she had a groin of reason or a shadow 
of right to complain of it. Alexandre Dumas said more than once, 
and with undeniable accuracy, of George Sand, ** que son admirable 
g^nio ^tnit hermaphrodite commo la Frnfjoletta do son maitre” 
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{Mimoim ePAlemtulre Dunm, ikusci^me aerie, tome xi., chapitrc 
vi., p. 125, ed. 1856). But oTen though wo should grant it all the 
gift of fascination by which Shelley was entranced at sight of “ that 
sweet marble monster of both sexes” which inspired her “master” 
with the singukr subject of his strange romance, it would by no 
means reasonably follow that wo must regard this admirable genius 
os emancipated by the fact of this natural accident or unnatural 
portent from the inevitable responsibilities of cither sex alike. Wo 
really cannot allow that a bisexual genius may freely, without fear 
of chaUintgi* or rcb)rt, play the part of the bat in the famous fable of 
La Fontaine. To no such intellootual or spiritual heniiaphrodite cau 
it ever bo permissible to utter, even by implication, such a protest as 
this:—“ I have a right to say what I please,—for I am n man: but 
you have no right to reply,—for I am a woman.” At that rate the 
game of lovo or war or letters would have to be waged on terms 
really loo unequal. Before the final bar of posthumous opinion, 
even so illustrious a hybrid as Madtunc Sand must make up its mind 
to bo judged either as Diana (lot us say) or as Endymion, as a Faun 
or as a Dryad, us lover or as mistress : George or Georgette, Ccphalus 
or Aurora, Salmacis or Hormaphroditus. And in this cose the 
ultimate verdict of judgment between these two literary lovers can 
in justice be no otlicr than that which I have already ventured to 
anticipate: that probably li^' did not behave like a lady, but certainly 
she did not behave like a gentleman. 

The fame of that great mistress of prose and the glory of this 
exquisite mtistcr of verse are alike .so u’cll assured that no honest 
utterance of a candid impression should now be taken to imply any 
injustice or irreverence towards either brilliant if not blameless 
memory. That the mannish woman w'as a nobler as well as a 
stronger creature than the womanish man—“outstepping his ten 
small steps with one stride ”—seems to me on the whole as certain, 
when we weigh them on the whole* together, life against life and 
work against w’ork, as that in this rather miserable matter she was 
grossly and grievously in the wrong, by cverj^ law and by every 
instinct of manly or womanly duty or feeling. And if the lovely 
picture of a loving and loyal mistress, ill-used and ill-rcquitcd by 
the morbid ingratitude of a moody and wayward lover, which Musset 
has left us in his Confeaaion d’nn Enfant da Sicek, ho accepted as his 
intended tribute of high-minded atonement and generous rogret, 
there can bo few words too strong to condemn the disloyal cruelty 
if not the thankless indecency displayed in her subsequent disturb¬ 
ance of the dead. It needs all our recollection of the noble and 
beautiful work which we owe to her latest years—^its womanly and 
manly patriotism, its wonderful survival of force and freshness in the 
play of fancy and the glow of affection, its childlike enjoyment and 
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imdorstandiug of tho nataro and the tastes and the fancies of chil¬ 
dren—it needs all this that wo find in such legacies as her TM&tre de 
Nohant and Derniires PageHf to make us condono what we can hardly 
understand in tho composition of her strangely composite nature^ and 
to make us feel that we may indulge without afterthought or scruple 
our instinct of grateful admiration and sometimes of loving enthu¬ 
siasm for tho sunnier side of her character and tho higher aspect of 
her genius. 

Nor is there less of beautiful and of good in tho work of Musset 
to be set .'iguin&t the sorrier side of his life also. It must needs 
readjust the scales and rectify the balance of our judgment to 
remember and reconsider all his claims upon its indulgence, admi¬ 
ration, and thankfulness. The change which too plainly came over 
him, however it came about—(he transformation from a Rafael 
Oaruci, or a Fortunio of the brilliant Chandeliet', into that dismallest 
of conceivable creatures, a “ Cherubin ebauve” or morally broken- 
winded and bewigged Ahaaviva—though it can escape the notice 
of no reader, can ns surely impair tho merit of no masterpiece pro¬ 
duced before tho date of this decline. Perhaps the famous poem of 
Holla may be taken as tho landmark of that inevitable turning- 
point in a career which has made of his memory tho moat notable 
and piteous example on record in all biographies that explain us 
best they maj’' 

“ how cvrtain bards wore thrallod 
—Buds blasted, but of breaths more liko porfumo 
Than Naddo’s staring nos.ogay’s carrion bloom; 

Some insane roso that burnt heart out in sweets, 

A spendthrift in the spring, no summer greets; 

Some Dulorcto, drunk with truths and wmo, 

Gicwn bestial, dreaming how become divino.” 

SoanrxLO, Book the Sixth. 

The overture to Eolla, down at least to the fourteenth line, is one 
of the very few jewels in its author’s casket, or feathers in his cap, 
which may seem as admirable to a critic at forty as to a student at 
twenty. Tlic radiance and vibration of the verse, its luminous 
rapture and living melody, could hardly be overpraised even by the 
overflowing generosity of Gautier, tho poet of all poets, exooj)t 
Landor, who took most uatural and most full delight in praising 
his ma.stcrs and his peers. But I see nothing now to admire when 
he proceeds, as a poet of stouter heart aud stronger hand than his 
has too justly expressed it, to ** fling in Voltaire’s face tho dregs of 
Rolla’s absinthe,” and to whimper like a whipped hound over the 
cruel work of the men who shook the Cross and took away the 
Saviour. There is as it were a broken or fitful note of sincerity 
in the poem as a whole which redeems it from everlasting damna¬ 
tion ; but it hangs by a hair over that critical abyss of most just 
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judgment. It is exquisitely wrought in tho main, and not utterly 
hollow or demonstrably insincere; but it is impossible to revert in 
thought without an inward smile to tho adolescent period when 
despite a certain note of falsity or “pathetic fallacy,” too gross to 
impose oven on a boy, it soemed altogether tho produce of such 
profound and tondor inspiration. 

No doubt, however, there are more than a few things boquoathed 
us by Musset for which tho advance of time cannot and should not 
utterly change or chill the fervid imprint of our early admiration. 
A few of his songs are altogether of the very highest order. Nothing 
can be truer, sweeter, more blamcl0.ss in positive and simple com¬ 
pleteness of native beauty than such of thorn as Fortunio’s, Bar- 
berino’s, tho Good-bye and again the Good-day to Suzon. All these 
are perfect honey —tnerum mel. And one other, if one only, has a 
note in it such as can bo found in no song of Mr. Tennyson's—the 
indcscribablo wonderful note of a natural and irrational fascination 
like that of a sudden sweet cry from the joyous throat of some 
strange bird; T mean of course the song which so haunted Gautier’s 
memory at Venice that the companion of his gondola bade tho men 
go straight 

“ A Saint-Blaiso, d la Zuocca,” 

simply that his ears might no longer be filled jmd distracted by the i>er- 
pctual recurrence of the chanted or murmured words; though others 
have probably been ns much bewilderotl ns was Gautier on his 
arrival there to conjecture how any couplo could ever have gathered 
vervain or anything else whatever, from any flower^' or flowerlesa 
fields, at Sun liiagio in Giudecca. But the song is nono the worse 
for that little practical perplexity. There never were more delicious 
words in tho world; no truer and clearer note came ever, surely, 
from the lips of even any Greek lyrist. It has the very sweetness 
of Sappho’s own—though wanting of course tho depth and fervour 
never wanting to the voice that never was matched on earth. 

But if this bo nearly all—^aud I cannot but think that indeed it 
is nearly all—^which can possibly be advanced on behalf of Musset’s 
claim to rank simply os a mere poet above Tennyson, I cannot but 
also think that few claims can be less tenable. A more difficult 
choice and a more significant parallel would be that between Mr. 
Browning and M. Leconte do Lisle. Each of those great writers 
has something great which is wanting to tho othoi'; and on certain 
points of no small importance they are as far asunder as the poles ; 
and yet it is impossible to overlook tho manifold and manifest 
points of absolute spiritual community between them. One is the 
latest extant defender of the faith as cast into the iron mould of 
creeds, whom tho roll of philosophio poets can display to our odmir- 
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ing astonishment: the other is perhaps the fiercest anti-Christian and 
anti-JehoTist on all the list of poetic rebels, excepting neither Shelley 
nor Leopardi; his glorious masterpiece of Gain, faultless and sublime 
throughout the wholo long length of its lofty flight as the race of an 
eaglo with the storm-wind, might seem to a devout spirit to have 
been dictated by actual thcophobia (not by any means that kind of 
fear which has been defined as the beginning of wisdom). And yet, 
if ho were an English Christian, wo cannot but think how much 
liker Hr. Browning he would bo than any other poet; and how much 
liker him than any other Mr. Browning would bo, if only he wore a 
French antitheist. Both are more unmistakably studious, in a deeper 
and higher than tho usual sense, than any living poet of equal rank; 
both have a turn—though the Englishman has far more than tho 
Frenchman—for strange byways of tragic and grotesque action or 
passion, occult ^'cceutricities of history and great grim freaks of nature, 
made worse or better by circumstance and time: no third hand 
would have written TTn Acte de GhariH or The Heretic's Tragedy. 
Mr. Browning is by far the greater thinker, the keener analyst, the 
deeper student, and the higher master of human science; but M. 
Leconte do Lisle, at his very highest, is as much the more poetic 
poet, the more inspired voice, tho more lyrical and ardent genius. 
Much as ho knows, he knows much less, no doubt, than Mr. Browning; 
but unquestionably ho can sing much better at his best. On the 
other hand, though the poet of Hypatia has all I’equiaite command of 
august and manly pathos no less than of spiritual dignity, he has not 
a touch of the piercing and overpowering tenderness which glorifies 
the poet of Fompilia. Setting aside all irrelevant and impertinent 
question of personal agreement or sympathy with tho spirit or the 
doctrine of cither, 1 should venture to assign tho palm to Mr. Brown¬ 
ing for depth of pathos and subtlety of knowledge, to M. Leconte de 
Lisle for height of spirit and sublimity of song. Indeed, after Victor 
Hugo, ho is as much tho sublimcst as till the appearance of Rizpnh 
Mr. Browning was, also of course after Victor Hugo, the most 
pathetic of living poets. 

If the prose work of IMusset bo excluded from our account, the 
balance between him and the Laureate would bo very much easier 
to adjust than is tho point of precedence between the two poets of 
more massive build and more Titanic breed whose giant shadows 
have here inevitably fallen across my way. But if it be included 
the question is very much more diflicult to settle. The only line of 
poetry on which, as I think, the superiority of Musset in easy power 
and exquisite seduction cannot for a moment bo disputed, is that of 
lightly thoughtful and gently * graceful verse. I hope and believe 
that 1 fully appreciate tho charm of such enchanting work ns The 
Talking Oak and Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue : but their 
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grace would lose half its glow, their radiance half its light, if set 
beside the for brighter and more delicate lovdiness of TTno Botme 
Fortum or A quoi rimit leajewmfillesi. On all graver and loftier ways 
of work the palm of power as well as of beauty has been won from 
the idler if not feebler grasp of the fitfuUer and fainter-hearted poet 
by the more virile as well as tho more caroful hand of Mr. Tonnyson. 
Nor has he—indeed it need hardly be said that ho has not—any¬ 
thing to compare for depth and breadth and weight of humour with 
Mr. Tennyson’s first and greatest provincial study of the Northern 
Farmer, or oven perhaps with the male and female successors of that 
sublime old pagan, as much less great than he as Hatto and Gorlois 
were less than Job and Magnus. But Musset without his prose is 
at best but half himself. And his prose, being either ** of imagina¬ 
tion all compact,” or all composed of pure fancy, mt, and qualities 
all proper if not all necessary to a poet, must in bare justice bo 
considered when wo come to cast up the account of his genius. Of 
Mr. Tennyson’s two historical plays, if I were to speak in terms of 
blame or oven of measured and hesitating praise, it might plausibly 
be set down to a motive w’hich I could not deign to disavow, as I 
could not stoop to anticipate; if otherwise, it would probably be sot 
down—so gracious is tho charity and so high the moral sense of 
literary mankind—to the timid hypocrisy of jealous cowardice, 
compelled for very shame and fear to pay tribute of “ mouth-honour 
—breath 

Which tho poor heart would fain deny, and dare not." 

It would bo alike undignified and bootless, I doubt not, to protest 
that I have never falsified the frank' expression of my mind for 
favour or for fear; but when I do so—thus much I must take heart 
and leave to say— 

I—can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?— 

may I be likened by the Times and preferred by the Sj^eefator to 
Shakcspeai'c. No one, however, will, I presume, assert that the 
fame of Tennyson could not more easily and more safely dispense 
with its dramatio accessories or adjuncts than could the fame of 
Musset. To the French poet, his plays are a most important part 
and parcel of his necessary credentials at the court of Prince Posterity. 
Of Lee Marrom du Feu, and even of La Coupe et les Lhres, most of 
my coevals, I should conjecture, will agree with me in thinking that 
much the same must now be said, and remembering that much the 
same was thought in our salad days, as of Rolla, Nammia, and all 
their brilliant fellowship. Their splendid sheet lightning no longer 
seems more spltmdid than mere su^ght; the plunging hand-gallop 
of their verses no longer carries us ofl at such a joyous and irrational 
rate of rapture. Perhaps the first stage on tho sober way back to 
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some point of critical reason is reached when we come to understand 
that the profile of Marco in the Confession is a truer and more perfect 
piece of tragic work than all the full-faced portraits of Bcdcolores 
and Camargos; that her bloodless hands aro more perfectly drawn 
and far more powerfully terrible than theirs yet quivering with the 
passion of homicide. We shall then bo not far from perception of 
the truth that the more distinctive and typical proofs of this exquisite 
poet’s most fine and bright intelligence, as contrasted with his pure 
lyric genius, uro to be gathered from his talcs and plays in prose; 
Fantasia and Le Chandelier, Mimi Pinson or Le Fits du Titian, so 
specially precious for love of two soimets as perfect as verse can be. 
In both tlicse fields, of comedy and of story, it cannot be denied that 
his work is equally unequal; the story of Lcs Deux Mattresses is 
“ as water unto wine ” or water-gruel to champagne if compared 
with the radiance of Gautier’s early study {Cetle-ci et Cetle-ld) on 
the same moral or fanciful subject; and tho least brilliant of his 
later comedies are nhnost actually flat. But even to an English 
audience it would now be surely an impertinence to sing tho praises 
of his more finished comedies and dramatised “proverbs.” The finest 
or the most jaded palate that any epicurean in letters might boast or 
might lament could certainly desire no daintier luxury than these. 
And though his powers were palpably unequal to tho construction or 
composition, if not indeed to the conception, of a great tragic drama, 
yet tho loyal fervour of Thcophilo Gautier scarcely carried him too 
far when he said of the character of Lorcuzaccio that it was “ a 
thoroughly Shakespearean study.” But Shakespeare would have 
made a play to fit it, as he made one, or modified its materials, to fit 
his conception of Hamlet. Never elsewhere in any work of Musset’s 
has the impassioned intelligence of his genius given such proof of its 
active and speculative powers. The control figure of tho man whoso 
onergie.s, half piJsied by postponement, all vitiated by habit and 
satiety and weary sensual sloth, have life yet loft in them to fret 
and fever him by fits, and conscience enough behind them to constrain 
or coiTode him to the end, is perhaps hut tho fuller and darker 
outline of-one sketched or shadow'cd out by the same hand again and 
again with a lighter and tenderer touch than here; hut the blood- 
rod background of historic action gives it a more tragic relief and 
dignity. Above all, there is a grandeur which is wanting to all 
other works of llilussct supplied by the central fact that in this man’s 
“ despised and ruinous ” life—this “ ruined piece of nature ”—the 
surviving spark of fire, the disinfectant grain of salt, is not, as in the 
wrecked lives of other such actors on the stago of Musset’s fancy, 
mere love or more desire for success or fame os lover or us poet, as 
fighter or advonturer, but the uucorrupted grain, tho unoxtinguished 
fire, of a pure thought and a vital principle, tho mission of a deliverer 
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and the motive of a tyrannicide. The utter and flagrant acopticism 
—the flat and spiritless infidelity—of the poet himself, however 
visibly revealed and sorrowfully displayed, is powerless to blunt the 
edge or to quench the ardour of interest inherent in the central idea. 
JNo cynicism can deaden it, and no disbelief degrade. 

The message or the legacy of Musset to his countiy and his kind, 
apart from the manner of its delivery or the grace of Its presenta* 
tion, scarcely seems to me on the whole so precious in itself, or so 
worthy of a great national poet, that the English flag flying on board 
Mr. Tennyson’s ship of song must needs bo lowered to salute it at 
the challenge of M. Taine. If I proceed to inquire, on the other 
hand, into the positive worth and actual weight of Mr. Tennyson’s 
message, taken equally apart from the method of its delivery, it 
must not and I trust it will not be supposed by any candid reader that 
I wish to play the odious pai*t of devil’s advocate. So much I hope 
may be premised without fear of self-accusation by dint of sclf- 
excusc. And against tbc most forcible charges of the foreign cham¬ 
pion, strong of wrist and skilful of fcnco as he is, ic would not be 
diflicult to bring an answer or to make an appeal on grounds less 
personal or provincial than I have often seen assumed by the pro¬ 
fessional admiroi’s of Mr. Tennyson. Ilis assailant gave proof that 
as far as daring is concerned his motto might be Strafford’s word, 
“ Thorougb,” when he struck with the sharp point of his lance “ the 
spotless sliield ” which bears inscribed tbc words Jn Memoriam. His 
impeachment of Mr. Tennyson’s great monumental poem as tbc cold 
and correct work of a “perfectly gentlemanlike” mourner, who 
never cun forgot to behave himself respectably and carry his grief 
like a gentleman conscious of spectators, may bo classed for perfec¬ 
tion of infelicity with Jeffrey’s selection of the finest lines in Words¬ 
worth’s finest ode for especially contemptuous assault on the simple 
charge of sheer nonsense. Had he reserved his attack for the pre¬ 
tentiously unpretentious philosophy of the book, wo might not so 
assuredly have felt that his hand had lost its cunning. Mr. Tenny¬ 
son is so ostentatious of his modesty, so unsparing in his reservo, so 
incessant and obtrusive in his disclaimer of all ambition to i‘ank as 
a thinker or a teacher, while returning again and yet again to the 
charge as an ethical apostle or a scutimontal thcosophist, that we 
are almost reminded of tho philosopher whoso vociferous laudation 
of tho dumb, and ear-splitting inculcation of silence, might seem to 
all half-deafened hearers enough to *' crack his lungs, and split his 
brazen pipe ”—^if possibly such a thing might bo possible. I trust 
it may bo held allowable and compatible w'ith loyalty to observe that 
it is hardly reasonable to touch repeatedly and with obvious earn- 
estnoBS on tho gravest and the deepest questions of life and death, 
of human affection and mortal bereavomeut-~to pour forth page upon 
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page of passionate speculation, of love and fear and hope and 
doubt and belief, and then to turn round on the student to whoso 
sympathy tho book—there bo any reason whatever for its existence 
OP publication—must surely bo supposed to appeal, with the surely 
astonishing protest that it does not pretend to grapple with the 
questions on which it harps and tho mysteries of which it treats. 
The fitfulness of u mourner’s mood will hardly be held as a sufficient 
excuse to justify or to rccoiicilo such incompatible incoherences of 
meditation and expression. To say that these effusions of natural 
sorrow make no pretence, and would be worthy of contempt if they 
pretended, to solve or satisfy men’s doubts—and then to renew the 
appearance of an incessant or even a fitful endeavour after some such 
satisfaction or solution—is surely so incongruous as to sound almost 
insincere. But tho possession of n book so wholly noble and so pro¬ 
foundly beautiful in itself is more precious than the most coherent 
essay tow ards the solution of any loss insoluble problem. It would 
bo cruel to set over against it for comparison any -sample of tho 
bitter or the sweet fuiiliiics of Musset, from tho date of his 
Vteux Sta'ika to tho date of his not much fruitfullcr Estpoir en 
Eieii. 

Towards the Morte d’Albcrt, or Idylls of the Princo Consort, I 
have been accused before now of playing that very part of devil’s 
advocate which I have expressed myself most anxious to disclaim. 
And yet tho most mealy-mouthed critic or tho most honey-tongued 
flatterer of Mi’. Tennyson cannot pretend or profess a more cordial 
and thankful admiration than I have ahvays felt for tho exquisite 
magnificence of style, the splendid flashes of episodical illumination, 
with which those poems are vivified or adorned. But when they ore 
presented to us as a great moral and poetic whole, the flower at once 
of all epics and all ethics— 

“ Cotto promotion me laisao un peu rfwour.” 

I do not think much of Alfred do Musset ns a shepherd of souls or a 
moral philosopher: but I should feel very sincere pity for a gene¬ 
ration which felt itself obliged tu fall back upon tho alternative ideal 
here proposed to it by Alfred Tennyson. A WTiter in a contemporary 
review dropped once an observation on thi.s matter which struck me 
as so scientifically remarkable that I made a note of it for possible 
future service. A more patient or methodical man w'ould have 
transcribed tho passage at length: hut the gist of it I believe 
that I set down correctly enough for any needful purpose. It was 
to this impressivo and instructive effect; that is to say, that certain 
pitiful weaklings of no specified kind, who find themselves in tho 
surely very pitiable condition of aspirants after an impossible expe- 
rienco of passions and emotions which real men possess, and begin 
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by subduing, but from \rbicb tbeso unclassified unfortunates are 
sbut out by congenitiil imperfection or deficiency in fulness of 
nature, have wilfully and maHoiously impeached the master-work of 
Mr. Tennyson on the charge—of all [charges upon earth—that ite 
moral tone was over highly pitched.* Wo Hve and learn in this 
wcrld: there never was a truer saying. But I should myself, I 
must needs confess, as soon have expected to hear that the Memoirs 
of Casanova or the Adveniurn of Fauhlas had ever been attacked on 
the score of too exalted a morality. Among all poems of serious 
pretensions in that lino, it had appeared to the infirmity of my judg¬ 
ment that this latest epic of King'Arthur took the very lowest 
view of virtue, set iii) the very poorest and most pitiful standard 
of duty or of heroism for woman or for man. To abstain from 
talking scandal or listening to it, is a moral principle which I 
sincerely wish were more practically popular than it is: and ever 
since the first edition of The Princess, wherein there shot up a long 
eruption of blu/ing eloquence, extinguished or suppressed in later 
issues of the poem, on that sin of “narrowest neighbourhoods— 
where gossip breeds and seethes and festers* in provincial sloth,” 
Mr. Tennyson has missed few opportunities of denouncing it with 
emphatic if not virulent iteration. But the lesson of abstinence 
from promiscuous tattle can hardly bo considered by itself as “the 
law and tho gospel.” And whatever else there is of doctrine in Mr. 
Tennyson’s Idylh was preached more simply and not less earnestly 
in the grand old compilation of Sir Thomas Mallojy. But, says the 
Laureate, it is not Mallory’s King Arthur, nor yet Geoflrey’s King 
Arthur, that I have desired to reproduce: on tho contrary, it is 
“ scarce other than” Ihiucc Albert. And in that case—as I ho old 
clergyman says in Thackeray’s Pendennis—cadit qumtio. All I can 
say is that most assuredly T never heard “ these Idylls ” attacked on 
any moral ground but this : that the tone of divine or human doctrine 
preached and of womanly or manly character exalted in them, 
directly or indirectly, was poor, mean, paltry, petty, almost base; so 
utterly insufiicient as to bo littlo short of ignoble: that it is any¬ 
thing but a sign of mural elevation to ho so constantly preoccupied 
by speculations on possible contact with “ smut ” and contamination 
from " swino” : that Byron for one and ISlnsset for another have been 
violently reviled and virtuously condemned on the charge of hand¬ 
ling subjects very much less otFcnsivo than tho cajoleries and caresses 
of a lissom Vivien: that the tone of the original “ eleventh book,” 
once “ picked from the fire,” and now most incongruously incorpo¬ 
rated with an incompaiiblo mass of new matter, was incomparably 
higher, finer, manlier, than tho Albertine ideal of later days. There 
tho great dying king had boon made to say, in words which “give a 
very echo to the seat ” where conscience is enthroned, 
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" I liayo lived my life, and tliat 'whicli I hOiVO done 
May Uo within himself make pure ! ” 

If this be taken as the last natural expression of a gallant, honest, 
kindly, sinful creature like the hero of old Mallory, it sirikos home 
at once to a man’s heart. If it bo taken as the Let deliberate 
snuffle of “ tlio blameless king,” it strikes us in a different fashion— 
us the acme, the apogee, the culmination of all imagiuablc cant. Wo 
feel that oven at Almesbury, when denouncing the fallen Guinevere 
in such magnificent language that the reader is content and indeed 
thankful to lake the manliness and propriety of such an address for 
granted, this blameless being bad not attained to the very perfection 
of pretence—a flight bc3’ond his preceding pretence of perfection. 

The re.il and radical flaw in the splendid structure of the Jc/j/Z/s is 
not to bo found cither in the antiquity of the fabulous groundwork 
or in the modern touches which certainly were not needed, and if 
needed would not have bom adequate, to redeem any worthy recast 
of so noble an original from the charge of nothingness. The fallacy 
which obtrudes itself throughout, the false note which incessantly 
jars on the mind’s oar, results from the incongruity of materials which 
are radically incapable of combination or coherence. Between the 
various Arthurs of dilferent national legends there is little more in 
common than tlic name. It is essentially impossible to construct a 
human figure by the process of selection from the incompatible types 
of irreconcilable ideals. All that the utmost ingenuity of eclecticism 
can do has been demonstrated by Mr. Tennyson in bis elaborate 
endeavour after the perfection of ibis process; and the result is to 
impress upon us a complete aud irreversible conviction of its absolute 
hopelessness. Had a poet determined to realise the Iloratian ideal 
of artistic monstrosity, he could hardly have set about it more in¬ 
geniously than by copying one feature from the Mabiuogion and the 
next from the Mortc d’Arthur. So far fi-orn giving us “Geoffrey’s ” 
typo or “ Mallory’s ” typo, be can hardly be said to have given us a 
recognisable likeness of Prince Albert; who, if neither a wboU}' 
gigantic nor altogether a divine personage, was at least, one would 
imagine, a human figure. But the spectre of his laureate’s own 
ideal knight, neither Welsh nor French, but a compound of “Guallia 
and Gaul, soul-curer and body-curer,” sir priest and sir knight, 
Mallory and Geoffrey, old stylo and middle style and new style, 
mokes the reader bethink himself what might or might not bo the 
result if some poet of similar aim and' aspiration wore to handle the 
tale of Troy, for instance, as Mr. Tennyson has handled the Arthurian 
romance. The half godlike Achilles of Homer is one in name and 
nothing else with the all brutish Achilles of Shakespeare; the ro¬ 
mantic Arthur of the various volumes condensed by Mallory into his 
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English compilation—incoberont itself and incongruous in its 
earlier parts, but so nobly consistent, so profoundly hamionious in 
its close—has hardly more in common with the half impulpablo hero 
of British myth or tradition. And I cannot but think that no very 
promising task would be undertaken by a poet who should set 
before himself the design of harmonizing in ono fancy portrait, 
of reconciling in one typic figure, the features of Achilles as they 
appear in the Iliad with the features of Achilles as they appear in 
Troilm and Cremda. 

I cannot say that Mr. Tennyson’s lifelong tone about women and 
their shortcomings has ever commended itself to my poor mind us 
the note of a very pure or high one. There is always a latent if not 
a patent propensity in many of his very lovers to scold and whine 
after a fashion which makes even Alfred de Musset seem by com¬ 
parison a model or a typo of manliness. Ilis Euids ami Edith 
Aylmors are much below the ideal mark of Wordsworth, who has 
never, I believe, been considered a specially great master in that 
kind: hut bis “little Letties” were apparently made mean and 
tbin of nature to match their pitifully poor-spirited suitbrs. It 
cannot respectfully bo supposed that Mr. Tcunyson is unaware of tho 
paltry currishness and moan-spirited malice displayed in verse too 
dainty for such base uses by tho 2)]aintivcly spiteful manikins, with 
the thinnest whey of sour milk in their poor fretful veiii.s, whom ho 
brings forward to vent uijou some tickle or too discerning mistress 
tho vain and languid venom of their contemptible contempt. But 
why on earlli a man of high genius and high spirit, a poet and a 
patriot, should bo so fond of harping on such an untiineful string as 
this, is a question which will always vex the souls and discomfit the 
sympathies of his readers. And some of those will i)crhaps consider 
it a just retribution for this habit, and others perhaps us a different 
symptom of the same infirmity, that with all his elaborate graces of 
language he should never once have come within a thousand leagues of 
the pure and perfect grace, unfettered and unforced, whieli oven in tho 
doleful days of its decadence tho sweet-hoarted genius of Musset could 
infuse into tho laughingly tender undertone of his adorably delicate 
and magically musical verses improvised for a young lady in a hood 
like a monk’s cowl. It would bo too cruel to bid any reader set 
these for comparison hesido such things as tho Wivns or the Jtin/jkt 
of Mr. Tennyson in evidence how exquisitely good or bad such 
fanciful flower-works at their worst or at their best may bo. 

I have just touched in passing on a point in which the incom¬ 
parable superiority of tho English poet is not more evident than it is 
infinite. But, with all due admiration for tho gcnuiiio patriotism of 
his “ ballad of the fleet ” and Defence of Lucknow^ I must be per¬ 
mitted to observe that his general tone of thought and ultcranco on 
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largo ({uestions of contemporary national history is such as might 
with admirable propriety find such expression as it finds at the close 
of The Princess from tho lips, not oven of “ the Tory member,” 
but of the Tory member’s undergradluitc son—supposing that young 
gentleman to be other for the nonce than a socialist. There is a 
si rain, so to speak, us of beardless bluster about it, which could by 
no possible ingenuity have been so rendered as to suggest a more 
appropriate mouthpiece. It has tlic shrill unmistakable accent, not 
of a proAinciul dejjuty, but of a provincial schoolboy. And this fact, 
it would seem, was revealed to Mr. Tenn3'son himself, of all men on 
earth, b^^ some freak of the sdmo humorous if miJicious fairy who 
disclosed to him the not loss amusing truth, and induced him 
to publish it, with a face of unmoved gravity, to tho nation and the 
world, that whenever ho said “King Arthur” ho meant Prince 
Albert. No satirist could have ventured on cither stroke of 

sarcasm. So it was from tho beginning ( 1830 ), so it is, and so it 
will bo, for all raomentarv, protest or incongruous pretence to the 
contrarj'. In a sonnet addressed to Victor Hugo, Mr. Tennyson, 
with rather singular and rather more than quostioiiablo taste, informs 
tho muster poet of his ago that he is said not to lovo England ; and 
against certain phases of modern English policy, as against certain 
shades of modern English character, Ilugo has undoubtedly thought 
fit once and again to utter a frank and friendly word of protest. Put 
such a tone as Mr. Toun3'8on’s almost invariable tone towards Franco 
is sim])ly inconceivable as coming from Victor Hugo with roferenoo 
to any great nation in tho world. Now this sort of strident anti- 
Gallican cackle was all very well, if even then it was not very wise, 
in the days of Nelson. But in our piping times of peace it is purely 
ludicrous to hoar a martial shepherd of idyllic habits thus chirping 
defiance and fluting disparagement of the w'orld beyond bis sbecp-cote. 
Besides tbo two fine sonnets of his youth and his ago on Poland and 
Montenegro, ho has uttered little if anything on public matters that 
I can remember as worth remembering except the two spirited and 
stalwart songs of “Hands all round” and “Britons, guard your 
own,” wliicli rang out a manful response of disgust and horror at the 
news of a crime unequalled in the cowardly vileness of its complicated 
atrocity since the model massacre of St. Bartholomew. Not as yet 
had the blameless Albert, at the bidding of his Merlin Palmerstra, 
led forth—wc will not say his Guinevere—to clasp the thievish hand 
of a then uncrowned assassin. If Mr. Tennyson has no personal 
or official reason for wishing to supprciis the record and stifle the 
recollection of work which in every sense does him honour, some of 
us may venture to think that these verses would better bear reprinting 
than many which are allowed to keep their place on his list. As it 
is, he can hardly wonder if they should be “mercilessly pirated.” 
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Oa the crowning question of metre much might be said on both aides 
in praise and in blame of Musset and of Tennyson alike. At the best of 
their good work, the world con show no sweeter musicians of truer touch 
on the keys of language than are they. At their worst, the world as 
certainly can show none worse. The rocks on which oithor vessel is 
ever likely to split lie in exactly opposite directions. The Englishman 
is too hard to satisfy: the Frenchman was too easily pleased. Musset, 
I should venture to guess, was bom with a decidedly finer ear than 
Tennyson’s; but, as a punster might express himself, he let that ear 
run hopelessly to seed, and ultimately left it to rot out of sheer 
indolence. Coleridge, ou the other* hand, very greatly understated 
the case in saying that ho could hardly scan some of the Laureate’s 
earlier verses. There are whole poems of Mr. Tennyson’s first period 
which arc no more properly to bo called metrical than the more 
shapeless and monstrous parts of Walt Whitman; which are lineally 

derived as to their’form—if form that can be called where form is none 

■ 

—from tlio vilest example sot by Cowley, when FiUglisb verse was first 
infected and convulsed by the detestable dunccry of sham Pindarics. 
At times, of course, his song was then as swect*as ever it has, sounded 
since; but ho could never make sure of singing right for more than 
a few minutes or stanzas. The strenuous drill through which since 
thou ho has felt it necessary to put himself has done all that hard 
labour can do to rectify this congenital complaint: by dint of stocks 
and backboard ho has taught himself a more graceful and upright 
carriage. For the shambling rhyme and the flaccid facility of 
Musset’s verse at its weakest, ho too evidently hud nut self-respect 
enough, nor care enough for the duties of his art, to go through a 
similar process of laborious cure. 8o much the lower is his rank, 
and so much the worse it is for his memory. That it would be wcU 
worth Mr. Tennyson’s while to make bis yet girlish Muse undergo 
this physical course' of discipline must from tho first have been 
obvious to all who could appieclate the heavenly beauty of her higher 
earlj' notes. He never has written anything of more potent perfection, 
of more haunting and overpowering charm, than the divine lament 
of which tho central note is a gentler echo to tho Duchess of Malfi’s 
exceeding bitter cry:— 

“ 0 that it were possible we might 
But hold Bomo two days’ conference with the dead ! 

Prom them I should learn somothing I am saro 
I never shall learn hero.” 

Even with the sound of Webster’s more intense and passionate 
verse rekindled in the ear of our memory, we can tike softer 
pleasure in tho tender note of Mr. Tennyson’s. 

It may not he tho highest imaginable sign of poetic power or 
native inspiration that a man should he able to grind a beauty out 
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of a deformity or carvo a defect into a perfection; but whatever may 
be tbo comparative worth of this peculiar faculty, no poet surely 
over had it in a higher degree or cultivated it with more patient and 
strenuous industry than Mr. Tennyson. Idler men, or men less 
qualified and disposed to expend such length of time and energy of 
patience on the composition and modification, the rearrangement and 
rccision and reissue, of a single verse or copy of verses, can only 
look on at such a course of labour w'ith amused or admiring astonish¬ 
ment, and a certain doubt whether the linnets, to whose method of 
singing Sir, Tennyson compares his own, do really go through the 
training of such a musical gymnasium before they come forth 
qualified to sing. But for one thing, and that a thing of great price, 
this hard-working poet had never any need to work hard. What¬ 
ever tlio eaT’ly imperfection of liis ear, no man was ever born with a 
truer and more perfect eye. During fifty years he has never given 
us a book without unquestionable evidence of this. Among his 
many claims and credentials as a poet, there is nono more unim¬ 
peachable or more clear. Is“or can any kind of study be more help¬ 
ful or delightful to the naturally elect student of poetry than that 
which traces through tho w’ork of any poet the vein of colour or of 
sentiment derived from his earliest or deepest impressions of nature. 
Because tho earliest are usually tho deepest of these, it would be a 
false conclusion—-hateful as an unfilled can—to infer that they must 
bo so always. By far tho strongest and most significant impressions 
of “ nuked nature ”—of sea and shore, and cloud and sun, and ull 
forces and all features of ull these—that wo find engraved upon tho 
page and engrained into tho imagination of Victor Hugo, may be 
dated from the dawn of his fifty-first year—the first of eighteen 
patient and indignant years of dauntless and glorious exile. Tho 
splendours and the terrors, the rapture and tho rage, the passion and 
the patience of the most dangerous of all seas known to seamen, and 
surely tho loveliest as well as the deadliest of them all, passed all 
into “ tho thunder and the sunshiiio " of his verso, and made of the 
greatest living poet a tenfold greater poet than over ho had been 
before. So that those who believe all heaven and all earth, all evil 
and all good, to exist only or mainly for tho sake (forsooth) of the 
singer and the songs he may make of them, arc bound to suppose that 
the great first cause and ultimate reason or pretext for the existence 
of Napoleon III. was the necessity that occasion should bo given and 
means supplied for tho production and the perfection of the 
greatest work possiblo to tho godlike hand of Victor Hugo. And 
certainly some such excuse or apology w'ould appear to be required 
by tbo conscience of humanity from a conscious and rational First 
Cause. 

The influence and impression of outward and visible nature on the 
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spirit and the work of Mr. Tennyson may not less confidently be 
inferred from comparison of his studies from the life with the life 
itself of the nature to which he was a native. Many years ago, as I 
have always remembered, on the appearance of the first four It/f/Us 
of the Kiny, one of the greatest painters living pointed out to me, 
with a brief word of rapturous admiration, the wonderful breadth of 
beauty and the perfect force of truth in a single verse of Elninc — 

“ And white sails flying on tho yellow sea.” 

I could not but fool conscious at once of its charm, and of the equally 
certain fact that I, though cradled and reared beside the sea, had 
never seen anythuig like that. But on the first bright day I ever 
spent on the eastern coast of England I saw the truth of this touch 
at once, and recognised once more with admiring delight tho subtle 
and sure fidelity of that happy and studious hand. There, on the dull 
yellow foamless floor of dense discoloured sea, so thick with clotted 
sand that tho water looked massive and solid as the shore, tho white 
sails flashed whiter against it and along it as they fled: and I knew 
once more tho truth of what I never had doubted—that tho eye 
and tho hand of Mr. Tennyson may always be trusted, at once and 
alike, to see and to express the truth. But he must have learnt tho 
more splendid lesson of the terrors and the glories of tho Channel 
before he caught the finest imago ever given in his verse—the like¬ 
ness of a wave " grecn-gliramoring from its summit—with all 

Its stormy crests lliat smoko against tho skies.” 

Assuredly there will he found no touch like that in all tho work of 
Musset. It has all the faithful subtlety of Shelley’s, and all tho 
heavenly majesty of lililton’s. Only Victor Hugo himself can make 
words lighten and thunder like these. 

It will he seen that in these notes I have neither assumed nor 
attempted to give an exhaustive estimate of two typical and rival 
poets. Much of the most important and significant w'ork of either 
has been perforce passed by, which wc may hope that the critical 
historian of the future will properly take into account. All that a 
student in our own time can do or can desire is merely to cast into 
the present scales of judgment the weight of a grain in passing: he 
can give no more and must wish to give no less as his contribution 
to the verdict than a candid expression of the reasons for his loyal 
opinion of the case. 


A. C. SwmnuKNE. 



POLITICAL DIFFEEENTIATION. 

The general law that like luiits exposed to like forces tend to 
integrate, was in the last chapter exemplified by the formation of 
social groups. The clustering ol inou who are similar in kind, when 
similarly subject to hostile actions from without, and similarly 
reacting against them, we saw to bo tbe first step in social ovolntion. 
Kerc the correlative general law, that in proportion as the like units 
of an aggregate are exposed to unlike forces they tend to form 
diffcronliated parts of the aggregate, has to be observed in its appli¬ 
cation to such groups, as the second step in social evolution. 

The primary political differentiation originates from the primary 
family differentiation. Mon and women being by the unlikenosses 
of their functions in life, 3xposcd to unlike influences, begin from the 
first to assume unlike positions in the social group as they do iu the 
family group: very early they respectively form the two political 
classes of rulers and ruled. And how truly such dissimilarity of 
social positions as arises between them, is caused by dissimilarity in 
their relations to surrounding actions, wo shall see on observing that 
the one is small or great according as the other is small or groat. 
When treating of the sfatus of women, it was pointed out that to a 
considerable degree among the Chippewayans, and to a still grejiter 
degree among the Clatsops and Chinooks, who live upon fish and 
roots, which the women are equally expert with the men in procuring, 
the former have a rank and influence very rarely found among 
Indians.” We saw also that in Cueba, where the women join the men 
in war, ” fighting by their aide,” their position is much higher thou 
usual among rude peoples; and, similarly, that in Dahomey, where 
the women are as much warriors as the men, they are so regarded 
that, in the political organization, “ the woman is officially superior.” 
On contrasting these exceptional cases with the ordinary cases, in 
which the men, solely occupied in war and the chase, have unlimited 
authority, wliilo the women, occupied in gathering miscellaneous 
small food and carrying burdens, are abject slaves, it becomes mani¬ 
fest that diversity of relations to surrounding actions initiates 
diversity of social positions. And, as we before saw, this truth 
is further illustrated by those few iincivilized societies which are 
habitually peaceful, such as the Bodo and Dhim&ls of tho Indian 
hills, and the ancient Pueblos of North America—societies in which 
tho occupations are not, or were not, broadly divided into fighting 
and working, and severally assigned to the two sexes; and in which. 
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ulong with a comparatively small difference in the activities of the 
sexes, there goes, or went, small difference of social 

So is it when we pass from the greater or less political differentia¬ 
tion which accompanies difference of sex, to that which is independent 
of sex—to that which arises among men. Where the life is perma¬ 
nently peaceful, definite class-divisions do not exist. One of the 
Indian hill tribes to which I have frequently refcired as exhibiting 
the honesty, truthfulness, and amiability accompanying a purely 
industrial life, may bo instanced. Hodgson says, “ All Bodo and all 
Bhimiils are equal—absolutely so in right or law—wonderfully so 
in fact.” The like is said of another peaceful and amiable hill tribe: 
*'tho Lepchas have no caste distinctions.” And among a different 
race, the Papuans, may be named the peaceful Arafuras as displaying 
a “ brotherly love with one another,” and us having no divisions of 
rank. 

As, at first, the domestic relation between the sexes passes into 
a political relation, such that men and women become, in militant 
groups, the ruling class and the subject class; so docs the*relation 
between master and slave, originally a domesiio one, pass into a 
political one as fast as, by habitual war, the making of slaves 
becomes general. It is with the formation of a slave-class that 
there begins that political differentiation between the regulating 
structures and the sustaining structures, which continues throughout 
all higher forms of social evolution. 

£ano remarks that “ slavery in its most cruel form exists among 
the Indians of the whole coast from California to Behring’s Straits, 
the stronger tribes making slaves of oil the others they can conquer. 
In the interior, where there is but little warfare, slavery does not 
exist.” And this statement does but exhibit, in a distinct form, the 
truth everywhere obvious. Evidence suggests that the practice of 
cuslavenient diverged by small steps from the practice of cannibalism. 
Concerning the Kootkas, we read that ‘'slaves are occasionally 
sacrificed and feasted upon; ” and if we contrast this usage with 
the usage common elsewhere, of slaying and devouring captives as 
soon as they are taken, we may infer that the keeping of captives 
too numerous to bo immediately eaten, with the view of eating them 
subsequently, leading, as it would, to the employment of them in the 
meantime, led to the discovery that their services might be of more 
value than their flesh, and so initiated the habit of preserving them 
as slaves. Be this os it may, however, we find that very generally 
among tribes to which habitual militancy has given some slight 
degree of the appropriate structure, the enslavement of prisoners 
becomes an established habit. That women and children taken in 
war, and. such men as have not been slain, naturally fall into un-1 
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qualified servitude, is manifest. They belong absolutely to their 
captors, who might have killed them, and who retain the right 
afterwards to kill them, if they please. They become proi>erty, of 
which any use whatever may ho made. 

The acquirement of slaves, which is at first an incident of war, 
becomes presently an object of war. Of tlie Nootkas we read that, 
“ some of the smallor tribes at the north of the island are practically 
regarded as slave-breeding tribcKS, and are attacked periodically by 
stronger tribes; and the like happens among the Chinooks. It was 
thus in ancient Vera Paz, where periodically they mode " an inroad 
into the enemy’s territory . . and captured as many us they 

wanted;” and it was so in Uonduras, where, in declaring war, they 
gave their enemies notice “that they wanted slaves.” Similarly 
with various existing peoples. St. John says that, “many of the 
Dyaks arc more desirous to obtain slaves than heads; and in 
attacking a village kill only those who resist or attempt to escape.” 
And that in Africa slave-making wars are common needs no proof. 

The class-division thus initiated by war, afterwards maintains 
and strengthens itself in sundry ways. Very soon there begins the 
custom of purchase. The Chinooks, besides slaves who have been 
captured, have slaves who were houglit as children from their neigh¬ 
bours ; and, as wo saw when dealing with the domestic relations, 
tho selling of their children into slavery is by no means uncommon 
with savages. Then the slave-class, thus early enlarged by purchase, 
comes afterwards to he otherwise enlarged. There is voluntary 
acceptance of slavery for the sake of protection; there is enslnvomont 
for debt; there is enslavement for crime. 

Leaving details, we need here note only that this political differen¬ 
tiation which war begins, is effected, not by the bodily incorpora¬ 
tion of other societies, or whole classes belonging to other societies, 
but by tho incorporation of ."iuglc members of other societies, and 
by like individual accretions. Composed of units who aro detached 
from their original social relations and from one another, and abso¬ 
lutely attached to their owners, tho slave-class is, at first, but 
indistinctly separated us a social stratum. It acquires separateness 
only as fast as there arise some I'cstrictiona on the powers of the 
owners. Ceasing to stand in the position of domestic cattle, slaves 
begin to form a division of tho body politic, when their personal 
claims begin to ho distinguished us limiting tho claims of their 
mastors. 

t 

It is commonly supposed that serfdom arises by mitigation 
of slaveiy; but examination of tho facts shows that it arises in a 
different way. While, during tho early struggles for existence 
between them, primitive tribes, growing at one another’s expense by 
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incorporating separately the individuals they capture, thus form a 
class of absolute slaves, iho formation of a servilo class, considerably 
higher, and having a distinct social statm, accompanies that later and 
larger process of growth under which ono society incorporates other 
societies bodily. Serfdom originates along with conquest and annexa¬ 
tion. 

For whereas the ono implies that the captured people are detached 
from their homes, the other implies that the subjugated people con¬ 
tinue in their homes. Thomson remarks that, “among the New 
Zealanders whole tribes sometimes became nominally slaves when 
conquered, although permitted to live at their usual places of resi¬ 
dence, on condition of paying tribute, in food, &c.*’—a statement 
which shows the origin of kindred arrangements in allied societies. 
Of the Sandwich Islands government when first known, described 
us consisting of a king with turbulent chiefs, who had been sub¬ 
jected in comparatively recent times, Ellis writes:—“ The common 
people arc generally considered as attached to the soil, and are trans¬ 
ferred with the land from one chief to another.” Before the late 
changes in Fiji, there were enslaved districts; and of their inhabitants 
we read that they had to supply the chiefs’ houses “ with daily food, 
and build and keep them in repair.” Though conquered peoples 
thus placed differ widely in the degrees of their subjection—^being at 
the one extreme, as in Fiji, liable to be eaten when wanted, and 
at the other extreme called on only to give specified proportions of 
produce or labour ; yet they remain alike as being undetached from 
their onginal places of residence. That serfdom in Europe originated 
in an analogous way there is good reason to believe. In Greece wo 
have the case of Crete, where, under the conquering Dorians, there 
existed a vassal population, formed, it would seem, partly of the 
aborigines and partly of preceding conquerors, of which the first 
were serfs attached to lands of tho State and of individuals, and the 
others hud become tributary landowners. In Sparta the like rela¬ 
tions Were established by like causes: there wore the helots, who lived 
on, and cultivated, the lands of their Spartan masters, and the pcrioGci, 
who had probably been, before the Dorian invasion, tho superior class. 
So was it also in the Greek colonies afterwards founded, such as 
Syracuse, whore tho aborigines became serfs. Similarly in later 
times and nearer regions. When Gaul was overrun by the Homans, 
and again when Homanized Gaul was overrun by the Franks, there 
was little displacement of tho actual cultivators of tho soil, but 
these simply fell into lower positions: certainly lower political 
positions, and M. Guizot thinks lower industrial positions. Our 
own country, too, furnishes good illustrations. In ancient British 
times, writes Pearson, “ it is probable that, in parts at least, there 
were servilo villages, occupied by a kindred but conquered race, the 
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first occupants of tlio soil.” More trustworthy, but to' the like effect, 
is the evidence which comes to us from old English days and Iforman 
days. Professor Stubbs says :— 

“ Tho coorl had his right iu tho common land of his township; his Latin 
nnino, villanus, hud been a symbol of freedom, but his piiviloges were bound 
to tho land, and when tho Norman loi'd took tho land ho took tho villein with 
it. Still tho villein rotaiuod his customary rights, his houso and land and 
rights of wood and huy; his lord’s demesne depended for cultivation on his 
Bcmcos, and ho had in his lonl’s seiisoof self-interest tho sort of protection that 
was shared by tho horso and Iho ox.” 

And of kindred import is the following passage from Innes:— 

“I have said that of tho inhabitants of the Grange, tho lowest iu tho scale 
was tho ceorf, l/oiitf, serf, or villein, who was transferred like tho land on which 
he laboured, and who might be caught and brought back if ho attempted to 
escape, like a stray ox or sheep. Their legal name of mitiviia, or myf, which 
1 have not found Wt iu Eritain, socins to point to their origin in tho native 

race, the original possessors of tho soil.In the rogistev of Dunfermline 

aro numoTous ‘ genealogies,’ or stud-books, for enabling the loinJ to truce and 
reclaim his stock of serfs by uo^cont. It is obsorvablo that most of thorn aro of 
Celtic names. ” 

Clearly, a subjugated territory, useless without cultivators, was 
left in the hands of tho original cultivators because nothing was to 
bo gained by putting others in their places, oven could an adequate 
number of others bo had. Hence, while it became the conqueror’s 
interest to tie each original cultivator to the .soil, it also becamo his 
interest to let him have such an amount of produce as to maintain 
him and enable him to rear offspring, and also to protect him against 
injuries which would incapacitate him for work. 

To show how fundamental is the distinction between bondage of the 
primitive type and the bondage of serfdom, it needs but to add that 
while the one can, and does, exist among savages and pastoral tribes, 
the other becomes possible only after tho agricultuml stage is reached; 
for only then can there occur tlio bodily annexation of ono society by 
another, and only then can tlure bo any tying to the soil. 

Associated men who live h) hunting, and to whom tho area 
occupied is of value only ns a habitat for game, cannot well have 
anything moro than a common participation iu tho uso of this 
occupied area: such ownership of it as they have must be joint 
ownership. Naturally, thou, at the outset all tho adult males, who 
are at once hunters and warriors, aro tho common possessors of tho 
undivided land, encroachment on which by other tribes they resist. 
Though, iu the earlier pastoral state, especially where tho barrenness 
of tho region involves wide dispersion, there is no definite proprietor¬ 
ship of the tract wandered over ; jot, as is shown us in the strife 
between the herdsmen of Abraham and those of Lot respecting feed- 
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ing grounds, some claims to exclusive use tend to arise; and at a later 
half-pastoral stage, as among the ancient Germans, the wanderings 
of each division fall within prescribed limits. I refer to these facts 
by way of showing the identity established at the outset between tho 
militant class and tho land-owning class. For, whether the group 
is one which lives by hunting or one which lives by feeding cattle, 
any slaves its members possess are excluded from land* ownership: 
the free-men, who ore all fighting men, become, as a matter of course, 
the i)roprielor8 of their territory. This connexion in variously 
modified forms, long continues through subsequent stages of social 
evolution, and could scarcely do otherwise. Land being, in early 
settled communities, the almost exclusive source of wealth, 
it happens inevitably that during times in which the principle 
that might is right remains unqualified, personal power and posses¬ 
sion of land go together. Hciice tho fact that where, instead of being 
held by the whole society, land conies to bo parcelled out among 
component village-communities, or among families, or among 
individuals, possession of it habitually goes along with the bearing of 
arms.’ In ancient Egypt, “every soldier was wlandowner”-r-“had 
an allotment of land of about six acres.” In Greece the invading 
Hellenes, wresting the soil from its original holders, joined military 
service with tho laud-ownersliip. In Home, too, “ every freeholder 
from the seventeenth to the sixtieth year of his age, was under 
obligation of service .... so that even tho emancipated slave 
had to servo wlio, in an exceptional case, had como into possession 
of landed property.” Tho like happened in the early Teutonic 
community. Joined with professional warriors, its army included 
“ the mass of freemen arranged in families fighting fur their home¬ 
steads and hearths: ” such freemen, or markmen, owning land partly 
in common and pirtly as individual proprietors. Similarly with the 
ancient English. “Their occupation of tho land as cognatmws 
resulted from Ihoir enrolment in the field, where each kindred was 
drawn up under an officer of its own lineage and appointment; ” 
and so close was this dependence that “ a thane forfeited his heredi¬ 
tary freehold by misconduct in battle.” 

Beyond tho original connexion between militancy and landowning, 
which naturally arises from the joint interest which those who own 
the laud and occupy it, cither individually or collectively, have in 
resisting aggressors, there arises later a furthpr connexion. As, 
along with successful militancy, there progresses a social ovolution 
which gives to a dominant ruler increased power, it becomes his 
custom to reward his leading soldiers by grants of land. Early 
Egyptian kings “ bestowed on distinguished militaiy officers ” por¬ 
tions of the crown domains. When the barbarians were enrolled as 
Boman soldiers, “they, were paid also by assignments of land. 
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according to a oastom which prevailed in the Imperial armies. Th© 
poBBession of these lands was given to them on condition of the son 
becoming a soldier like his father.” And that kindred usages were 
general throughout the feudal period is a familiar truth: feudal 
tenancy being, indeed, thus constituted, and inability to bear arms 
being a reason for excluding womon from sucoession. To exemplify 
the nature of the relation established, it will suffice to namo the facts 
that “ William the Conqueror . . . distributed this kingdom into 
about 00,000 parcels, of nearly equal value, from each of which the 
service of a soldier was due,” and that one of his laws requires all 
owners of land to “ swear thart they become vassals or tenants,” and 
will " defend their lord’s territories and title as well as his person ” 
by “ knight service on horseback.” 

That this original relation between landowning and militancy 
long survived, wo are shown by the armorial bearings of county 
families, as well as by their portraits of ancestors, who are mostly 
represented in military costume. 

Sotting out with the class of warriors, or men bearing arms, 
who in primitive communities arc owners of the land, collectively 
or individually, or partly one and partly the other, there arises 
the question—How does this class differentiate into nobles and 
freemen ? 

Tho most general reply is, of course, that since the state of homo¬ 
geneity is by necessity unstable, time inevitably brings about ine¬ 
quality of positions among those whose positions wore at first equal. 
Before tho semi-civilized state is reached the differentiation cannot 
become decided, because there can be no large accumulations of 
wealth, and because the laws of descent do not favour maintenance of 
such accumulations as are possible. But in tho pastoral and still 
more in the agiicultural community, especially where descent through 
males has been established, several causes of differentiation come into 
play. Theroisfirstthatof unlikeness of kinship to the head man. Obvi¬ 
ously, in course of generations, the younger descendants of the younger 
become more and more remotely related to tho eldest descendant of 
the oldest, and social inferiority arises: as the obligation to execute 
blood-revenge for a murdered member of tho family does not extend 
beyond a certain degree of relationship (in ancient France not beyond 
the seventh), so neither does the accompanying distinction. From the 
same cause comes inferiority in point of possessions. Inheritance by 
tho eldest male from generation to generation, brings about the 
result that those who are the most distantly connected in blood with 
the head of the group ore also tho poorest. And then there 
co-operates with these factors a consequent factor; namely, the extra 
power which the greater wealth gives. For when there arise dis- 
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pates witlun the tribe, the ridier are those who, bf ihrix better apj^i« 
ances for defence and their greater ability to purchase aid[, natundly 
have the advantage over the poorer. Proof that this is a potent 
cause is foitnd in a fact named by Sir Henry MaineThe founders 
of a part of our modem European diristocracy, the Banish, are known 
to have been originally peasants who fortified their houses during 
deadly village straggles and then used their advantage.” Such 
superiorities of power and position onoo initiated, are increased in 
another way. Already in the last chapter we have seen that commu¬ 
nities arc to a certain extent increaiwd by the addition of fugitivon 
from other communities—sometimes criminals, sometimes those who 
are oppressed. While, in places where such fugitives belong to races 
of superior typo, they often become rulers (us among many Indian 
hill-tribes, whoso rajahs are of Hindoo extraction), in places where 
they are of the same raco, and cannot do this, they attach themselves 
to those of chief power in their adopted tribe. Homelimes they yield 
up their freedom for the sake of protection: a man will make himself 
a slave by breaking a spear in Iho presence of his wishod-for 
master, us among the East Africans, or by inflicting some' small 
bodily injury upon him, as among the Fulahs. And in ancient 
Home the semi-slave class distinguished as clients, originated by this 
voluntary acceptanco of servitude with safety. But where his 
aid promises to bo of value as a warrior, thp fugitive offers himself 
in that capacity in exchange for maintenance and refuge. Other 
things equal, he joins himself to some one marked by superiority of 
power and pi'opcrty, and thus enables tho man already dominant to 
become more dominant. Such armed dependents, having as aliens 
no claims to the lands of the group, and bound to its head only by 
fealty, answer in position to tho comites as found in tho early German 
communities, and os exemplified in old English times by tho 
‘’Huscarlas” (Housecarls), with whom nobles surrounded them¬ 
selves. Evidently, too, followers of this kind, having certain interests 
in common with their protector and no interests in common with tho 
rest of the community, become, in his hands, tho means of usnrping 
communal rights and elevating himself while depressing the rest. 

I^tep by stop tho contrast strengthens. Beyond such as have 
voluntarily made themselves slaves to a head man, others have 
become enslaved by capture in the wars meanwhile going on, others 
by staking themselves in gaming, others by purchase, others by 
crime, others by debt. And of necessity the possession of many 
slaves, habitually accompanying wealth and power, tends still further 
to increase that wealth and power, and to mark off still more tlie 
higher rank from the lower. 

Certain concomitant influenoes generate differences of nature, 
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physical and mental, betvreen those members of a community who 
have attained superior positions, and those who have remained 
inferior. Unlikenesses of sfaius once initiated, lead to unlikonesses 
of life, which, by the constitutional changes they work, presently 
make the unlikonesses of staiits idbre difficult to alter. 

First there comes difference of diet and its effects. In the habit, 
common among primitive tribes, of letting the women subsist on the 
leavings of the men, and in the accompanying habit of denying to 
the younger men certain choice viands which the older men oat, we 
see exemplified tlie inevitable proclivity of the strong to feed them¬ 
selves at the expense of the weak; and when there arise class-divi¬ 
sions, there habitually results better nutrition of the superior than 
of the inferior. Forster remarks that in the Society Islands the 
lower classes often suffer from a scarcity of food which never extends to 
the upper classes. In the Sandwich Islands the flesh of such animals 
as they have, is eaten principally hy tho chiefs. Of cannibalism 
among the Fijians, Sec nan says—“ the common people throughout 
the group, as well as women of all classes, were by custom doharred 
from it.” These instances sufficiently indicate the contrast that 
everywhere arises between the diets of the ruling few and of the 
subject many. And then by such differences of diet, and accom¬ 
panying iJiffercnccs in clothing, shelter, and strain on the energies, 
are eventually produced physical differences. Of tho Fijians we 
read that “ the chiefs ax’o tall, well made, and muscular; while 
the lower orders manifest the raeugrenoss arising from laborious 
service and scanty nourishment.” Tho chiefs among the Sandwich 
Islanders ” arc tall and stout, and their personal appearance is so 
much superior to that of the common people, that some have imagined 
them a distinct race.” Kllia, verifying Cook, says of tho Tahitians, 
that the chiefs are, “ almost without exception, as much superior to 
the peasantry .... in physical strength as they are iu rank and 
circumstances;” and Erskine notes a parallel contrast among the 
Tongans. That the like liolds among tho African races may be 
inferred from Ileadc’s remark that— 

"The comllady ib tall and cU‘;>a.ul; lior skin smooth and transparent; her 
beauty has sfaiuina and lonRovity. Tlie girl of tho middle classes, so fre¬ 
quently pretty, is very often short and coarse, and soon becomes a matron , 
while, if you descend to tho lower classos, 3'ou vill find good looks rare, and 
tho figure angular, stunted, somotimos almost defomed.”' 

Simultaneously there arise between the ruling and subject classes, 
unlikenesses of bodily activity and skill. Occupied, as those of higher 
rank commonly are, in the chase when not occupied in war, they 

(1) While writing I find in the recently issued “ Trans ictions of tho Anthxopologioal 
Institute " proof that oven now in England, tho profossional classoB are both taller and 
hoarier than the arUs m chases. 
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haiye a Iife*loQg duoipUne of a kind condnom to t<^ioua phyaioal 
aupeiioritioa; -while, contrariwlae, thoae occupied m agrieidture, 
in carrying of burdens, and in other drudgeries, partially lose what 
agility and address they naturally had. Glass'predoininance is, 
therefore, thus further facilitated. ^ 

And then there are the respective mental traits produced by doily 
exercise of power, and by daily submission to power. The ideas, and 
sentiments, and modes of behaviour, perpetually repeated, generate 
on one side an inheritod fitness for command, and on tho other side 
an inherited fitness for obedience; with the result that in course of 
time, there arises on both sides tho belief that the established rela* 
tions of classes are the natural ones. 

By implying habitual war among settled societies, the fore¬ 
going interpretations have implied the formation of compound 
societies. The rise of such class-divisions as have been described, is 
therefore complicated by the rise of further class-divisions deter¬ 
mined by tho relations from time to time established between those 
conquerors and conquered whose respective groups already cbntain 
class-divisions. 

This increasing dificrentiation which accompanies increasing 
integration, is clearly seen in certain semi-civilised societies such as 
that of the Sandwich Islanders. Ellis enumerates their ra^s us— 

" 1. King, queena, and royal family, along vrifli tho councillor or chief 
mimstcr of the king. 2 . Tho governors of tho different islands, and the chiefs 
of several large divisions. Many of these aio descondauts of those who were 
kings of tho respective islands in Cook’s time, and until subdued by T-amc- 
liameha. 1). Chiefs of districts or villages, who pay a regular rent for the 
land, cultivating it by means of their dependants, or lotting it out to tenants. 
This rank includes also tho ancient priests, i. Tho labouring classes—thoso 
renting small portions of land, those working on tho land for food and clothing, 
mochames, musicians, and dancers.” 

And, as shown by other passages, tho labouring classes here 
grouped together are divisible into—artisans, who are paid wages; 
serfs, attached to tho soil; and slaves. Inspection makes it tolera¬ 
bly clear that the lowest chiefs, once independent, were reduced 
to the second rank when adjacent chiefs conquered them and 
became local kings; and that they were reduced to .the third rank 
at tho same time that these local kings became chiefs of the second 
rank, when, by conquest, a kingship of the whole group was esta¬ 
blished. Other societies in kindred stages show us kindred divisions 
similarly to be accounted for. Among the New Zealanders there 
ore six grades; there arc six among the Ashantees; there are five 
among the Abyssinians; and other more or less compounded African 
States present analogous divisions. Perhaps ancient Peru furnishes 
as clear a case as any of the superposition of ranks resulting from 
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subjagation. The petty kingdoms which were massed together by 
the conquering Yuoas, were severally loft with the rulers and their 
subordinates undisturbed; but ovor the whole empire there was a 
superior organization of Ynca rulers of various grades. That 
kindred causes produced kindred efieots in early Egyptian times, is 
inferable from traditions and remains which tell us both of local 
struggles which ended in consolidation, and of conquests by invad¬ 
ing races; whence would naturally result the numerous divisions 
and subdivisions which Egyptian society presented: an inference 
justified by the fact that, under Roman domiuion, there was a ro*com- 
plication caused by superposing of Roman governing agtmeies upon 
native governing agencies. Passing over other ancient instances, 
and coming to the familiar case of our own country, wo may note 
liow, from the followers of the conquering Norman, there arose 
the two ranks of the greater and lesser barons, holding their land 
directly from the king, while the, old English thanes were reduced 
to the rank of sub-feu lalorics. Of course, where porpctual wars 
produce, first small aggregations, and then largor ones, and then 
dissolutions, and then re-aggregations, and then unions of them, 
various in their extents, as happened in mediajval Europe, there 
result very numerous divisions. In the Merovingian kingdoms there 
were sla^s having seven dilierent origins; there wore serfs of more 
than one grade; there were freedmen—men who, though emanci¬ 
pated, did not rank with the fully free; and there were two other 
classes less than free—the liten and the coloni. Of tlio free there 
wore three classes—inde])endent landowners; freemen in relations of 
dependence with other freemen, of whom there were two kinds; and 
freemen in special relations with the king, of whom there were three 
kinds. 

And here, while observing in these various cases how greater 
political differentiation is made possible by gi'oater political integra¬ 
tion, we may also observe tliat in early stages, while sf>cial cohesion 
is small, greater political integration is made possible by greater 
political differentiation. For the larger the mass to be held together, 
while incoherent, the more numerous must bo the agents standing 
in sucoosslvc degrees of suhordinution to hold it together. 


The political differentiations which militancy originates, and 
which for a long time acquire increasing definiteness, so that inter- 
^ mixture of ranks by marriage i.<i mpde a crime, are at later stages, 
and under other conditions, interfere with, traversed, and partially 
or wholly destroyed. 

Whore, throughout long periods and in over-varying degrees, war 
has been producing aggregations and dissolutions, the continual 
breaking up and reforming of social bonds obscures the original 
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divibions established in the ways described: instance the state of 
things in the Merovingian kingdoms just named. And where, 
instead of conquests by kindred adjacent societies, which in large 
measure leave standing the social positions and properties of the 
subjugated, there are conquests by alien races carried on more 
barbarously, the original grades may be practically obliterated, 
and, in place of them, there may arise grades originating entirely 
by appointment of the despotic conqueror. In parts of tho East, 
whore such ovcr*runnings of race by race have been going on from 
tbo earliest recorded times, wc sec this state of things substantially 
realised : there i<r little or nothing of hereditary rank, and the only 
rank recognised is that of ofTicial position. Besides the different 
grades of appointed statc*functionaries, there are no class*distinc* 
tiens, or none having political meanings. 

A tendency to subordination of tho original ranks, and a substitu¬ 
tion of new ranks, is otherwise caused: it uccompauies the progress 
of political consolidation. Tho change which has occurred in China 
well illustrates this effect. Gutzlaff says:— 

* K 

"Mere title was aftorwnrds (on tho decay of tho feudiil system) tho reward 
hostowed by the soveragn , , . and the haughty and powerful grandees of 
othor couutrjo.s are here tho dopendcut and penurious servants of tho Crown. 

. . . Tho revolutionary' principle of levelling all classes has been oarriod, in 
China, to a very groat extent. . . . This is introduced for tho bonhfit of tho 
sovereign, to render Ins authority '-.upramo.” 

The causes of such chaugca arc not dilRcult to see. In the first 
place tho subjugated local rulers, losing, as integration advances, 
more and more of their power, lose, consequently, more and more of 
their actual, if not of their nominal, rank—^passing from the condi¬ 
tion of tributary rulers to the condition of subjects. Indeed, jealousy 
on tho part of the monarch sometimes prompts positive exclusion of 
them from influential positions : as in France, where “ Louis XIV. 
systematically excluded tho nobility from ministerial functions.” 
Presently their distinction is further diminished by the rise of com¬ 
peting ranks created by State-authority. Instead of the titles in¬ 
herited by tho land-possessing military chiefs, which were descriptive 
of their attributes and positions, there come to be titles conferred by 
the sovereipi. Certain of the classes thus established are still of 
militant origin: as the knights made on tho battle-field, sometimes 
in large numbers before battle, as at Aglncourt, when GOO were thus 
created, and sometimes afterwards in reward for valour. Others of 
them arise from the exorcise of political functions of differcu'^ 
grades: as in h ranee, whore, in the seventeenth century, hereditary 
nobility was conferred on otficors of the great council and officers of 
the obambor of accounts—officers who hod habitually been of 
hiourgeois extraction. Tho administration of law, too, presently 
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originates titles of honour. In France, in 1607, nobility was graiit^ 
to doctors, regents, and professors of law; and “ tho superior courts 
obtained, in 1644, the privileges of nobility of the first degree.”. So 
that,” as Warnkcenig remarks, " the original conception of nobility 
was in tho course of time so much widened that its primitive relation 
to the possession of a fiof is no longer recognisable, and the whole 
insritution seems changed.” These, with kindred instances, which 
our own country and other European countries furnish, show us 
both how the original class-divisions become blurred, and how 
tho new class-divisions are distinguished by being de-localised, 
I’hey are strata which run through tho integrated society, having, 
m tny of them, no reference to tho land and no more coimection with 
one place than another. It is true that of the titles artificially con¬ 
ferred, the higher are habitually derived from tho names of districts 
and towns: so simulating, but only simulating, tho ancient feudal 
titles expressive of actual lordship over torritorios. The other 
modem titles, howeve ■, which have arisen with the growth of 
political, judicial, and other functions, have not even nominal 
references to localities. This change naturally accompanies the 
growing integration of the parts into a whole, and the rise of an 
organization of the whole which disregards tho divisions among the 
parts. 

More effective still in weakening those primitive political divisions 
initiated by militancy, is increasing industrialism. This acts in two 
ways—^firstly, by creating a class having power derived otherwise 
than from territorial possessions or official position; and, secondly, 
by generating ideas and sentiments at variance with the ancient 
assumptions of class-superiority. As wc have already seen, rank 

and wealth are at tho outset habitually associated. Existing uncivi¬ 
lised people still show us this rolation. The chief of a kraal among 
the Eoranna Hottentots is “ usually tho person of greatest property.” 
In the Eochuana language " tho word kosi . . . has a doable accep¬ 
tation, denoting either a chief or a rich man.” Such small authority 
as a Chinook chief has, “rests on riches, which consists in wives, 
children, slaves, boats, and shells.” So was it originally in Europe. 
In ancient Spain the title ricos hombres, applied to the barons, defi¬ 
nitely identified the two attributes. Indeed it is manifest that before 
the development of commerce, and while possession of land could 
alone give largeness of means, lordship and riches were directly con- , 
pected ; so that, as Sir Henry Maine remarks, “ the opposition com- 
.only set up between birth and wealth, and partioulorly wealth 
other than landed property, is entirely modern.” When, however, 
with the arrival of industry at that stago in which wholesale trans¬ 
actions bring largo profits, there arise traders who vie with, 
and exceed, many of the landed nobility in wealth, and when by 
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i^taferriii^ obligations on kings and noblos, such traders gain sound 
influence, tbero cornea an occasional removal of the barrier between 
them and the titled classes. In France the progress begun as early 
as 12 n, when there were issued loiters ennobling ilaoul the goldsmith 
—** the first letters conferring nobility in existence.’* The precedent 
once established is followed with increasing frequency, and home- 
tirnes, under pressure of finauciiil uoeds, there grows up tho practice 
of selling titles, in disguised ways or openly: in France, in 1702, tho 
king ennobled 200 persons at 3,000 livrea a-hoad; in 1706, 500 at 
(5,000. And theu tho breaking down of the ancient political divi¬ 
sions thuscausod, is furthered by that'weakening of them consequent 
on tho growing spirit of equality fobtered by industrial life. In pro¬ 
portion as men are daily habituated to maintain their own claims 
>\ hilo respecting tho claims of others, which they do in every act of 
exchange, whether of goods for money or of services for paj', there 
is produced a mental attitude at variance with that which accompanies 
subjection; and, os fast us this happens, such political distinctions 
us imply subjection, lose more and more of that respect which gives 
them strength. 

Class-distinctions, then, date back to the beginnings of social 
life. Omitting those small wandering assemblages which are so 
incoherout that their component parts are ever changing their rela¬ 
tions to one another, and to tlio environment, wo see that wherever 
there is some coherence and some permanence of relation among the 
ports, there begin to arise political divisions. Relutivo superiority of 
power, first causing a differentintion at once domestic and social, 
between the activities and positions of the sexes, presently begins to 
cause a diiferontiation among males, shown in tho bondage of cap¬ 
tives: a master-class and a slov e-class are foimcd. 

'Where men continue the wandering life in pursuit of wild food 
for themselves or their cattle, the groups they form are debarred 
from doing more by war than appropriate one another’s units indi¬ 
vidually ; but where men have passed into the agricultural or 
settled state, it becomes possible for one community to take pos¬ 
session bodily of another community, along with the territory it 
occupies. When this happens there arise additional class-divisions. 
The conquered and tribute-paying community, besides having its 
headmen reduced to subjection, bus its people reduced to a state such 
that, while they continue to live on their lands, they yield up, 
through the intermediation of their chiefs, part of tho produce to the* 
conquerors: so foreshadowing what eventually becomes a serf-class. 

From the beginning tbo militant class, being by force of arms the 
dominant class, becomes the class which owns the sourco of food— 
the land. During the hunting and pastoral stages, tho warriors of 
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the group liold tlie land collectively. On passing into ttie settled 
state, their tenures become partly collective ond partly individual in 
sundry ways, and eventually olmost wholly individuaL But through¬ 
out long stages of social evolution, landowning and militancy con¬ 
tinue to be associated. 

The class-differentiation of which militancy is the active cause, is 
furthered by the establishment of definite descent, and especially 
male descent, and the transmission of position and property to the 
oldest son of the oldest continually. This conduces to inequalities 
of position and wealth between near kindred and remote kindred; 
and such inequalities of wealth once initiated, strengthen themselves 
by giving to the superior increased moans of maintaining their 
power by accumulating appliances for offence and defence. 

Such differentiation is increased, at the same time that a new 
differentiation is initiated, by the immigration of fugitives who 
attach themselves to the most powerful member of the group; now 
as dependants who work, and now as armed followers—armed fol¬ 
lowers who form a class bound to the dominant man and unconnected 
with the land. And since, in clusters of such groups, fugitives 
ordinarily flock most to the strongest group, and become adherents 
of its head, they are instrumental in furthering those subsequent 
integrations and differentiations which conquests bring about. 

Inequalities of social position, bringing inequalities in the sup¬ 
plies and kinds of food, clothing, and shelter, tend to establish 
physical differences; to the further advantage of the rulers and dis¬ 
advantage of the ruled. And beyond the physical differences, there 
are produced by the respective habits of life, mental differences, 
emotional and intellectual, strengthening the general contrast of 
nature. 

When there come the conquests which produce compound societies, 
and, again, doubly compound ones, there come super-positions of 
ranks. And the general etiect is that, while the ranks of the con¬ 
quering society become respectively higher than those which existed 
before, those of the conquered become respectively lower. 

The clAss-divisions thus formed during the earlier stages of mili¬ 
tancy, are traversed and obscured as fust as the many small societies 
are consolidated into one large society. Banks referring to local 
organization are gradually replaced by ranks referring to general 
organization. Instead of deputy and sub-deputy governing agents 
who are the militant owners of the subdivisions they rule, there 
come governing agents who more or less clearly form strata running 
throughout the society as a whole—^a concomitant of developed 
political administration. 

Chiefly, however, we have to note that while the higher political 
evolution of large social aggregates, tends to break down the divi- 
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of rank which grew up in ike small component social aggie*, 
gate, by substituting other ^vimons, these original divisions axe still 
more broken down by growing industrialism. Generating a wealth 
that is not connected with rank, this initiates a competing power; 
and at the same time, by establishing the equal positions of citizens 
before the law in respect of trading transactions, it weakens those 
divisions which at the outset expressed inequalities of position 
before the law. 

As verifying these interpretations, I may add that they harmonize 
with the interpretations of ceremonial institutions recently given. 
As the primary differences of rank result from victories, and as the 
primary forms of propitiation originate in the behaviour of the 
vanquished to the vanquishers ; so the lator differences of rank result 
from differences of power which, in the last resort, express them¬ 
selves in physical coercion, and so the observances between ranks are 
recognitions of such differences of power. When the conquered 
enemy is mode a slave, and mutilated by taking a trophy from bis 
body, we see simultaneously originating tbo deepest political dis¬ 
tinction and the ceremony which marks it; and'with the continued 
militancy that compounds and re-compounds social groups, there 
goes at once tho development of political distinctions and the de¬ 
velopment of ceremonies marking them. And as wo before saw that 
growing industrialism diminishes the rigour of ceremonial rule, so 
here we see that it tends to destroy those class-divisions which 
militancy originates, and to establish others which indicate differ¬ 
ences of position consequent on differences of aptitude for tho 
various functions which an industrial society needs. 

HeRDER'I' Sl'EKCER. 
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Amid the excitement caused by the condition of Ireland, by the 
oomplicationfl of tho Ka'itorn QncHtion, and by the critical state of 
affairs in Afghani>»taTi and Africa, it may bo difficult to induce men 
to give their attention to the necessity of amending tho machinery 
and procedure of our Government and Legislature. But the 
iittempt ought to be made; and, for several reasons, I think it ought 
to bo mode now. The experience of late years sufficiently proves 
that it would be impossible for this Parliament to do the work 
which tho country expects from it, unless the House of Commons 
increases its capacity for work, and diminishes opportunities for 
obstruction. Except tho Extension of the County Franchise, which, 
on constitutional grounds, may have to bo postponed to tho ove of 
dissolution, there aro no questions of serious constitutional change 
impending; and the first working session of a new Parliament 
affords the best chance of obtaining amendment in matters, not 
honsationol, but affecting vitally the welfare of the country. 

No thoughtful observer can doubt that, at this moment the 
agricultural, manufacturing, financial, and consequently also ptditical 
position of tho country is in grave question, not to say periL Our 
ugrioulture will requiro every practical amendment of tho law, and 
of those habits which are fostered by law, to enable our farmers to 
compete successfully with America and other foreign countries. The 
severe competition to which our manufacturing industry is subjected 
renders it necessary that laws affecting the relations of labour to 
capital, or the health, comfort, and well-being of our working classes, 
should receive the most careful consideration; while £20,000,000 of 
loss is inflicted annually upon the country by insolvency, much of 
which is due to defective bankruptcy legislation, which Parliament 
has for years admitted, but found no timo efficiently to reviso. The 
diminishing respect felt in this country for tho Huuso of Commons is 
in itself evidence of tho necossity for a hotter organization of the 
workers, and more methodical arrangement and division of the work 
to bo done. And it would be unfair to deny that the failure of the 
late Government to carry even purely administrative reforms is in 
some degree to be attributed to the defects of our Departmental and 
I’arliamentary arrangements. Yet'wo go on leaving unohonged 
Departmental arrangements and forms of Parliamentary procedure, 
which might bo suitable and adequate in a feudal or semi-barbarous 
time, but are utterly inadequate and insufficient to deal with the 
complicated wants of modem civilisation and tho demands now 
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mado idike on tli& Execntive and tke Legislataro. Tha Honaa of 
Conmums exereises a strange faseination on its members. In its 
atmosphere, after only a few years, extreme Badicals are apt to 
become idcdaters of every effete castom, and to fight tdth passion for 
forms of power which praotioally deprive them of tho reality of it. 
In the words of Sir T. Erskine May, " The true faith has not bemi 
unmixed with idolatry; and to discontinue an old form was to cast 
down an idol/’^ I have sat on the Committees on tho business 
(t.r. tho procedure) of the House of Commons during tho last two 
Parliaments, and have soen tho accustomed attitudes of men abso* 
lately reversed. Speakers and officers of the House, and old and 
experienced Conservative Ministers, who might in those matters also 
have been expected to be Conservative, advocated alterations, which, 
on the other hand, were opposed by extreme men on both sides of 
the House, in whom the innate Conservatism of the British mind 
seemed to have concentrated itself on tho defence of obsolete 
formalities. 

To tho present House of Commoms wo ms^ fairly look to remedy 
this state of things. It has been chosen under dircumstonces which 
should make it one of the most powerful instruments for safe, useful, 
and woll>considercd legislation we cat ever hope to have. It was 
elected in an outburst of national feeling which led the country to 
choose as its representatives those in whose judgment it had con¬ 
fidence, without snbjocting them to special tests which the electors 
patriotioolly kept in the background. It is a much more educated 
Parliament than the last. It contains a larger number than usual 
of clever men, of Liberal county members, and of practical men of 
all sorts, chosen, not for their wealth, but for their ability and 
principles—^men, too, whoso sense of the evils of the present system 
is not deadened by usa^; yet, if it be objected that these now 
members are deficient in experience, I reply that tho wisest and 
most experienced authorities, such as tho present and past Speakers, 
some Ministers of the Crown, and Sir Erskine May, agree with these 
new men who have come fresh from the people, who have to work 
our laws and feel their effects. Authority within and experience 
without alike assert tho necessity for change. 

It must ho apparent to any unprejudiced observer who has 
watched closely the conduct of the business of the country and of 
Parliament for many years past, that tho relative importance of the 
different departments of State has materially changed oveif in the 
present century->-that arrangemeu^ts of Parliament for transacting 
the bosiucss of the country are now unsuitable or inadequate to the 
work to be performed, and that there is consequently much waste of 
the time and of tho power both of tho Executive Government and of 
(1) Edinburgh Sepiew, vol. xeix. (lSd4), page 24G. 
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tlie Lcgislaturo. It could not bo otherwise. Owing to the enormous 
increase that has taken placo in the amount and vaiietj of the duties 
expected from the Executive and from Parliament, no organization 
of the public doparimonts (whether in respect to their strength or 
thoir relative importance), no forms of Parliomentary procedure which 
were adapted to the needs of tho country oven a few years ago, could 
fail to bo inadequate now. To cfFecl economy of time and increase 
o£ power by promptly removing the most obvious of these defects 
seems to me to bo one of tho most pressing objects which can 
occupy our otleulion. Improved arrangements aro needed in order 
to prepare the way for tho great measures that will como before 
the present Parliament. A now Parliament, in wbicb a strong 
Government is supported by a powerful majority, made wise by 
rccont lessons, is eminently capable of introdiwsiug tho changes 
needed in tb 3 Executive, in its own procedure, and in the distribu¬ 
tion of duties between tlic Central and Local Governments. 

It would be impossible within tho limits of this article to attempt 
to consider the waste of power and the other evils, administrative 
as well as legislative, wliich result from adhero7ice to antiquated and 
imperfi'ct iirrangoments. I'lie ilinistry, the House of I^ords, and 
the House of Commons sin and suffer alike in this respect. The 
great administrative departments of the State should bo equal ki pay 
and in dignity, so that men should be placed nr removed solely with 
regard to their experience and fitness for the several departments, 
subject to no eraburrassing considerations of dignity or promotion. 
If tho sense of rc'^pon&ibility of tho House of Ijords wore increased, 
so that it might be induced to debate tho provisions of Pills, and not 
merely, as now, their principles, it might again worthily take its 
position as an effect ivo and useful branch of the Legislature. 

Put the mo«.t pressing question at present is how to improve the 
forms of procedure of the House of Commons. As representing 
more directly tho people, it has appropriated to itself most of the 
work of legislation ujid much of tho control and direction of the 
Executive Government, and yet has failed to mako such arrangements 
as would enable it to perform efficiently, or even creditably, the 
duties thus undertaken. I therefore propose to confine this article 
to the consideration of the duties and work of the House of Commons, 
and of the suggestions that have been mado for relieving it of some 
of its work, end enabling it to do tho remainder more creditably. 
The Holise of Commons is the model on which most representative 
assemblies have been formed; and it would ho mortifying if, from 
any want of care to adapt its procedure and forms to the w’ork which 
it has to do, it should fail worthily to fill that proud position. But, 
unfortunately, respect for the House of Commons is declining, and 
Acts of Parliament are constantly and severely critidsed in no 
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flattering terms, not only by the public, but by the judges who hare 
to administer them. Moreover, tho proceedings of the House are 
less fully and carefully reported in the newspapers, because those 
caterers for the public find that tho debates excite less interest an^ 
are less read than was once the case. Even Members of Parliament 
hardly realise the vast increase which has token place in its work. 
In former days they had to grant supplies for a population far less 
numerous and loss wealthy than now, and to pass or amend compara¬ 
tively few Bills, such as wore necessary for tho simpler wants and 
the less extended Empire of tho nation. Now they enact innume¬ 
rable Private Bills for railways and other undertakings, for dealing 
with tho complicated modern requirements of T^cal Govornmont, 
for the health and education of our people and for tho regulation of 
their labour—work cither altogether now or loft formerly to individual 
action. Even as far back as IBol, Sir T. Erskino May mentions 
that there were no less than 30, 32, and even 33 Committees sitting 
on the same day for four or five hours in tho morning, in which 
upwards of 200 luombcrs were engaged.* Our colonies are extend¬ 
ing in all directions, and tho affairs of India, which forinorly came 
under tho eonsideration of the House of Commons only on the 
renewal of tho East India Company’s Charter, are now directly under 
the control of the Imperial Government and come annually before 
Parliament. 

The people, through their newspapers, arc now so much better 
acquainted with foreign affairs than formerly that they have learnt 
to interfere actively in their coilduct, and force on the Executive, 
ihrough the Ilctu^c of Commons, questions and discussions on the 
Foreign Policy of tho country; and all this is in addition to tho 
greatly increased call for public legislation which naturally arises 
from the active interest now taken Jby the bulk of tho nation in 
politics. During the last Session of Parliament tho questfons 
addressed to Ministers, which precede the regular business of the day, 
often absorbed much of tho most valuable time before dinner. 

Much of this increased work is ill done or is not dono at all. The 
businoss accumulates, and, as tho end of tho Session approaches, the 
result of accumulated delays becomes conspicuous, and, in the words 
of Sir Erskine May 

*'Tho Bills which have thus accumulated are either hurried through, at last, 
without proper consideiation, aud seat up, in iho last fortnight, to the Lords, 
who had been sitting for months with folded arms, or, after having occupied 
much time, and given occasion to numerous debates, are ultimately abandoned 
. . . and loss vigilance is exercised in controlling public expenditure than is 
devoted to the scrutiny of a Private Bill.” 


(1) MMwgh SePkWt vol. zdz. (1S54}, page 252. 
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Nothing exemplifies more clearly the evils of the present system 
than the method now adopted in drawing Bills. It will, I suppose, 
bo admitted by every one that an Act of Parliament ought to be 
simple, precise, and easily understood by those who are to interpret 
or obey it. But instead of this dearness and simplicity being the 
primary object of the draftsman, it has become a necessary art so 
to draw Bills as to aflford as little opportunity as possible for the 
insertion of amendments, often ill-considered and inconsistent, which 
destroy the very objt'ct bought for. Bills as drawu now do not state 
clearly on the face of them the full meaning of the law, but leavo 
that to be gathered by reference to existing Acts of Parliament. To 
understand them it is, therefore, necessary to have a law library at 
one's elbow. And yet those aro the laws which are to be executed 
by a busy and untrained magistracy, who are not professional lawyers, 
and to bo understood and obeyed by the hard-working citizens of 
this busy country. 

Thu political difficulties of legislation iu a poptilar assembly arc sufficiontly 
givat; but when to these are added a dofectiTO organization, an insufficient 
diTision of labour, and indelinito faciliticb for obstrurtiro debate, they can only 
bo overcome by such struggles and sacrifices as ought uoj: to bo exacted of those 
who devote themsolves to the public sorvico.” 

Surely it is worth while making some attempt to adapt our legisla¬ 
tive machinery to the increased wants of the country, to relieve the 
House of Commons of some of its work, and, by improved method 
and a better division of labour, te put it in a position wisely to 
govern this great, wealthy, and industrious country, and to regulate 
the affairs of its vast empire. 

The business of the House of Commons is to grant supplies, to 
discuss public measures so os to prepare for legislation, to legislate, 
to debate questions of foreign and other policy so as to enlighten the 
public, and to control, and, if necessary, practically dismiss the 
Executive Government. The remedies for the evils which impede 
its exercise of theso important duties may be found in four direc¬ 
tions :— 

]. The House may be rclioved of some of its work. 

2. The form of legislation may be improved by methods of 

drafting and revising Bills. 

3. Improvements may be introduced in the forms and pro¬ 

cedure of the Hous^ in discussing and passing Bills. 

4. The rules of debate may be amended so as to prevent un¬ 

necessary loss of time. 

—If the House were relieved of the Private Bill work done 
by its Committees at present, not only would that work be far less 
expensively and more efficiently done, but the powers of the House 
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and the time d! its members would be sot froo le do its pubHo w(»k 
far better and more carefully than it is performed at present. The 
Private Bill business of the House is ehomously expensive to the 
country, and anything but satisfactory in its results. Again, in the 
words of Sir Erskine May;— 

“ There are already too many Committoes-—they haro too much to do—of 
neoesEdty thoy do a great part of their businesa voiy ill. ... No judicial 
training or oxperience, no special aptitude for businesa, or familiarity with tho 
matters on..wbicb tboy are about to adjudicate, are expected of any momber of 
tbo Oommittee, except perhaps the Ghairuian.” 

The results are too notorious to require much exemplification. 
Absolute uncertainty as to what the decision of a Comraitioe may be, 
constant conflict of decisions by difPereni Committees, and on the 
same Bill, between Committees of tho House of Commons and the 
Ifouse of Lords, immense increase of expenses and discouragement 
of useful enterprise, uro tbo constant uud inevitable results of the 
present system. 

a 

“ We have been assured by an eminent wilway engineer that the following 
conflict of decisions, upon the leading principles of railway legislation, actually 
occunred in a singlo week. Tho question to bo tried by four difforent Oom- 
mittoes, sitting at tho same time and in adjoining rooms, was this Which of 
two rival linos is to bo preferred—^the hhortest and most direct, or tho more 
circuitous, which uccommodates o larger population, more towns, and a gi-eator 
traffic ? The first Comiuittee pioft-n'od tho shortest lino; tho second, tho more 
circuitous; the third would sanction neither of tho lines; and the fourth decided 
iu favour of both. And this anecdote, however exaggerated it may be, servos 
to illustrate one of tho chief ovils of the existing system. The Committees may 
be individually just; but bow is it possible for them to carrj'- out any uniform 
pziooiplo of legislation y ’* 

The work done by I’rivato Bill Committees on Railway, Gas, 
Water Bills, Ac., could bo far belter done by practised com¬ 
missioners, who might be sent down to tbo locality interested. The 
enormous expense, now incurred by bringing great numbers of 
witnesses up to London would thus be saved. Tho House might still, 
if it pleased, reserve to itsolf the power of rejecting, on third reading, 
Bills thus reported upon; but, as it would, of course, lay down 
beforehand the principles on which inquiries should proceed, and as 
the decisions of tile commissioners would bo far more consistent and 
uniform than is possible under the present system, tbo necessity for 
such interference would be extremely rare. 

The evils arising from our present system of Private Bill legisla- 
tiozi would have been much greater but for the vigilance exercised 
by the Chairmen of Committees in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Biokardl, the Oounsol to the Speaker, and by Lord Bedesdale, in the 
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Uouflo of Lords; but even their vigilance cannot prevent occasional 
objectionable legislation, and, on the other hand. Lord Bedesdale’s 
iutenso Conservatism at times prevents much needed improvements. 
AVhen Local Governing Lodies shall have been consolidated, im¬ 
proved, and strengthened, as they no doubt will during tho present 
I’arliument, the House might luy down general principles upon 
which Private Pill legislation should i>rocced, and leave the appli¬ 
cation of these principles to Local Bodies. Here again ultimate 
control might be retained by the House of Commons by an extension 
of the system of ProviMonal Orders in regard to such questions. 

Second .—Our legislation might bo very much improved by a 
better system of drafting and revising amendments, and of revising 
Bills after they have been amended. Great improvements in the 
drafting of Bills have been introduced by Sir Henry Thring and 
others; but, even in this respect, much requires to bo done. In Sir 
Henry Thring the Government have had for many years a man 
apparently made of cast-stool, whoso enthusiasm for his work no 
amount of over-work or discouragement can extinguish. He has 
been ably seconded by his assistants, hut three or four Sir Henry 
Thrings would be required to do efficiently the work which he has, 
or ought to have, to do; mid to obtain tlie service of such men they 
ought, in dignity, position, and emolument, to bo placed at least on 
a level with the judges who have to administer tho laws of which 
the draftsmen are the artificers. The kind of ability necessary to 
enable a man to draft laws as Sir IT. Thring drafts them is far rarer 
than the capacity required to qualify an ordinary judge to administer 
them. The stu^ of tho drafting department should be sufficiently 
strong to enable it to reviso amendments proposed, and Bills when 
amended, so that they shull not become, as they too often do, utter 
nonsense, or, still worse, increase tho evils they arc iutendod to 
abate. To draft a Bill, or ameudmonis in it, properly, it is necessary 
to consider, not only the context of tho Bill itself, but also the rest 
of the law, whether contained in sUtutes or in cases, which boars 
upon tho subject. This may seem a truism, but it is habitually dis¬ 
regarded in our Icgislulion. Tho evidenco before the Committee of 
1857 goes very fully into this question, and any one who will refer 
to that evidence will not fail to reoliso the importance and difficulty 
of the subject. Unfortunately the Committee, in view of the im- 
Ijending dissolution, made no formal report, but m’crcly reported the 
evidence. 

Wo cannot expect our legislation to be consistent, efieotual, or 
comprehensible until the drafting department of the GK)vernment is 
so organised and strengthened that it may be able to revise amend¬ 
ments proposed, and advise their proposers thereon, besides revising 
Bills after they have passed through Committee and been dealt with 
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on report. Since I became a member of the House 1 never willingly 
proposed an amendment of importance without having it first con¬ 
sidered by an able lawyer and draftsman as to its effect both upon 
the BUI and the existing law; and experience has confirmed my 
opinion that our legislation must be blundering, confused, and 
obscure until some provision bo made for such professional advico 
and revision. I venture, moreover, to think that the time of the 
House of Oommons would be largely saved, its legislation improved, 
and its dignity better secured, if, instead of having, as now, the 
draftsman of important Bills seated under the gallery, and the 
Minister in charge of the meisuro running every few minutes to 
consult him as to the effect of amendments proposed, while some 
member, or one of his colleagues, speaks against time to enable him 
to do so, the draftsman of tho Bill were so far made an officer of the 
House as to be allowed during tho passage of the Bill a seat at its 
table. He could thus advise those in charge of tho Bill whether 
amendments proposed by private members were consistent with other 
parts of it or with the existing law which the Bill did not propose to 
repeal, or what, having regard to the existing law, would be tho 
effect of such amendments 

TJurd ,—Several improvements in the forms of procedure have 
been suggested by those who have had most experience, and, in some 
cases, have been recommended by repeated resolutions of Committoos 
appointed to report upon the huoincss of the House. But, before 
mentioning them, it may be well to state the forms through which 
an ordinary Act of Parliament has to go before it passes the House of 
Oommons. Leave has first to be obtained to introduce it, ami it has 
to bo read a first time; but these arc generally mere formal stages 
which are rarely opposed. Tlicn comes the second reading, tho 
stage at which it is generally understood that tho princplcs of a 
measure should be discussed; but for some years a custom has 
sprung up of debating these principles over again on the motion for 
going into Committee. This is sometimes a convenience as shorten¬ 
ing tho debate on second reading; but on the whole, I believe, it 
has been found that this practice not only wastes much of tho time 
of the House, but, by spreading tbe discussion on the principles of 
a measure over two debates, makes it loss complete and thorough. 
Then comes the Committee stage, when the Bill has either to go 
through Committee of the whole House, and be read olause by clause 
in order that amendments may, if necessary, bo mode, or to bo first 
sent to a Select Committee. In this latter cose it has still to pass 
through a Committee of the whole House, however thorough and 
sausfaotory the work of the Select Comfhittee may have hew. When 
Bills ore in Committee any member may speak any number of times 
upon tbe same amendment After it has passed through Committeo 
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tile Bill is brought up on report, when it ugain is competent for any 
niember to move amendments on any clause; but be can only speak 
onco on the some amendment. Lastly, the Bill has to be read 
a third time and passed. Even at this stage full discussion may 
take place, and the Bill, or any part of it, may be referred back to 
Oommittce for amendment, or it may be rejected altogether. 

Now if the House really did what it professes to do, theso forms 
would seem very complete for iuMiring at any rate careful legisla¬ 
tion. But the House docs not and cannot do this; and the only 
effect of the attempt to make the whole House oorry every Bill 
through all these stage's is that the greater part of the work is un¬ 
satisfactorily and ill done. 

Sir Erskine May, in giving evidence before the Select Committee 
of 1878, was asked the following question:— 

“ If tho IIouso conld bo got into tho habit of doing a quantity of its practical 
woik by those Oominittoos (Ctrand Committoos or Select Coinmittocs, instead of 
by fonunittoes of tho whole JIouso), ’ ould it not loavo much looro time than 
IS availablo at tho present for diHcu8<>ing thoso questions which tho IIouso 
reserves more esporially for its o\vu chariro; and would not those Hills bo 
turiiod out in a much more complete and workable fom than they arc now ? ” 

To which he replied:— 

“That has been the ground on which I h.ivo ventuicd, on former oiciisions, 
to hiiggost some such system aa a division ot labour. I think it is a niisfortiino 
ibiit tho whole IIouso, which is a voiy Ijigo body indeed, should bo occiqiiod 
in the discussion of every pro^ i».ion of overy singlo Hill. There are oortiiin 
classes jjf Bills which must bo losoiTod for the consideration of tbo IIouso 
itself, either as a Ifoiiso or us i Oommittuo of tho whole House; but I should 
soy that threo-fourths of the Hills that conio boforo Poiliamcnt, and qortainly 
more than three-fourths of tho Hills that uiu brought in by independent 
membuTs, might be bettor discussed by «uc‘h a (’omraittee as I have sug¬ 
gested.” * • 

Moat Bills, except a few of tho principal measures in each fck^ssion, 
have to be hurried through rommitlee often in tho early hours of 
tho morning when fc'w Memhors are present to attend to them; and, 
while they are passing through Committee, their value is often 
destroyed by amendments suddenly suggested by Members coming 
in perhaps in the midst of the debate, who do not imderstand the 
subject, but propose amendments which occur to them on the spur of 
the moment. Such amendments are sometimes hurriedly adopted by 
those in charge of tho Bill to avoid provoking discussion which would 
be fatal to the progress of tho measure in that Session. 

Sir Erskine May has proposed, that in place of carrying all Bills 
through Committee of the whole House, certain of them should be 

(1) Select Conunittre on Public HnginesB (Puriiamcntaiy, Papei 2CS of 1878), 
page 2t>i Quostion 232. 
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referred to Grand Oommittees selected firom the House. He stated, 
in 1854, in the article from which I have already repoaiedly quoted, 
his* Tiews on this point so clearly that I shall simply traasoribe 
them• 

« The organisation of such a plan might bo attempted in the following 
mannerTho House should bo divided into six Grand Committoos, oonsisting 
of about 110 Members each, to whom would bo added 15 or 20 Ministers and 
other leading Members, who would be nominated to servo upon all the Grand 
Committoos. The Members would bo distributed by a Committee of Selection, 
subject to approval by the House, in such a manner as to secure an equal 
roprcsnntation of political parties, intciosl, and classes in all the committees; 
and, at the same time, to maintain in each a propondorance of Members moro 
particularly conversant witli its poouliar department of business. Thus, the 
Qrond Committee for Trado would comprise a large proportion of merchants 
and of tho representatives of commercial constituencies; and tho Committee for 
Courts of Justice an ample complomont of ' gentlemen of the long robe.’ Tho 
constitution and fimctioiis of thoso soveral oommittees would bo ditTorent; but 
all would be political ropiosentatives of tho larger body from which they arc 
dr.iwn, and littio Parliaments, as it were, in themselves. • The provinco of one 
would probably be religion and occleslastical ufiairs; of another, law and 
courts of justico; of a third, trade, shipping, and manufac turca ; of a fourth, 
local taxation and administration; of a fifth, C olonial and Indian possessions; 
and of a sixth, education and general purposes. 

“ The first function of theso cominittees would bo to consider the provisions 
of every Public Bill referred to them; and for that purpose thoir proceedings 
would be assimilated to thoso of a Committee of tho whole House J<i.ich Com¬ 
mittee should have assigned to it a chamber, arranged so .is to admit 6f tho 
distribution of parties, and to afford facilities for debate. It would bo^ a novel 
exporimont to admit tho public and reporters to thu deliberations of a Com¬ 
mittee ; but this would be an ossontial part of tho proposed plan. Tho main 
object in view is to invest tho delibeiations of these Committees with as much 
importance as possible,* and to delogato to them the discussion and. as far as 
possible, tho decision of questions which now dovolvo wholly on tho House. 
If this could bo occomplishod tho labouis of fho House would bo, to that extent, 
diminished. Perhaps the number of daj's in tho week on wliich tho House 
would hit might bo diminished ; at all oventh, tlio length of tho sittings might 
bo curtailed, and the two or three hours after midnight, which now inflict so 
much fatigue and inconvenience upon busy Members, might bo often spared. 
Tho tendency of such an arrangement would be to make the House a Court of 
Appeal, aa it were, from its Grand Committees, rathor than a Court of Primary 
Jurisdiction, in all legislative matters, as it is at present. It would determine 
the questions fit to b« referred to its Committees, and would revise their doasions 
if nooeswry, instead of undertaking to settle tho details, as well us resolving 
the principles of all legislation. 

Other inddentol advauiages may be anticipated from tho roforonce of Bills 
to Grand Committees. At present, the discussion of tho clauses of a Bill is 
regarded, by the majority of Members, os a wearisomo intniruption to tho moro 
proper business of tho House. Fow Members toko part in it; and those who 
attend aro impatient to proceed to other matters in which they aro moro 
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intorested. The Bills are, thoieforo, hastily amended, while Members flfho 
would bo com])etoiit to aosist in their revision meet with littio encouragement 
in oflbring suggestions to an impatient audiencn. In a Grand Committee, 
whoso deliberations oiTered no impediment to the progress of business in the 
House, and whoso proper duty it was to discuss the clauses of a Bill, a more 
careful revision of them might reasonably bo expected. The majority of the. 
Members would, probably, bo interested in the suhjoct of discussion; and those 
who desired to offer their opinions would bo heard without impationoo. 

•‘A Grand Committoo, indeed, wonld bo an admirable school for Members, 
in which many oxcollout men of business, who are rarely heard in the House 
itsolf, would bo able to roiidor pfficient sorrico and to gain distinction for 
thomsohos by their knowledge and practical judgment. In each Grand Com¬ 
mittee the Government would bo represented by its olllcial Members who had 
charge of any Bill and by indi'pondont Members co-operating with them; and 
the Oppos-ition and other parties would havo equal opportunities of advancing 
their own opinions. If their debates wore published the public would also bo 
fully informed of their proceedings and prepared to influence the ultimate 
decihiou of the Ifouso when their riqjort should come under consideration. 

"The quorum of tho&o Committees *iood iiot exceed 20, or at tlio utmost 25, 
which would bo sufficient for the transaction of onlinary business, while 
questions of importauco wonld .ittraet a full attcTulanco of Members. Their 
sittings might bo couveniently hold in the largest of the now Committoo rooms, 
which could be fitted up for their accommodation, and, if nocossury, enlarged by 
an encroachment upon adjoining rooms, many of which aro of iinnccossary 
dimensions. They would sit on ceitain days of the week in tho morning, and, 
liko other Committees, adjourn on tho assembling of tho liuiise. 

“ It can scarcely bo objected that a Qraml (’’ominitteo would bo too limited 
to represent with fairness tho general sontinn nfs of tho llouso so long os -10 
Members out of 65 i aro hold to bo sufficicml for all purposes of legislation. 
Nay, by the present rules of tho llouso, even 20 Members, though opposed by 
19, may bind tho whole llouso to an irrovocablo veto; nor, in loss exceptional 
cases, doos tho final j udgment of the llouso depend upon the aggrogato numbers 
in a division. For example, in Iho last Session, Lord Hubert Orosvonor’s 
Attomey-s’ Cortificato Duty Bill had been brought in by a considerable 
majority in a TIouso consisting of 391 hfombors; it was rojocted on tho 
socoud reading in a Ifuiiso of 293 Members only. And again, tte fate of tho 
Advertisement Duty affords a still more striking instance of tho reversal of 
decisions by smaller numboi-s than those by \ihiuh they wore originally agreed 
to. On the Mth Apzil, after ouo of tho host speochos of the Session, Mr. 
Milner Gibson carried a resolution for the repeal of tho Advortisomont Duty 
in a full House of 374 Members (Iho reapoefivo numbers being 202 and Ifl). 
Tho Chancellor of the Kxchequov, howevoi*, at a subsequent period, instoad of 
adopting this voto as tho expression of tho will of the House, proposed a 
reduction of tho duty from uiglitcenpcneo to sixiienca- This compromise was 
not nce.oplod by Ifr. Mdnor Gibson and his friends; and on tho Ist July the 
battle was renewed. Tlio Oovommont at first succeeded in carrying their pro¬ 
position by a majority of 10 only in a House of 213 (the numbers being 111 and 
101), and reversed, for a time, tho previous decision of 37^ Members. Their 
triumph was brief. It was the niglit ct a Stale ball at Buokimgham Palace. 
The supporters of t^c Government hrstened from the division lobby to the ball- 
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toom; vliile their stardia opponents, rosolnie of puxpoao and not much given 
to danoing->dTen if invited to dance-^cozitinned the fight in a thin Honee of 
136 Idfombera. It v?as now too lato to rescind the previous vote directly; bat, 
being well skilled in fence, they snocoeded in offimung by a majority of 9 (the 
numbers being 72 and 63) that the future Advertisement Duty should be 
£0 0«. Od ! After much consideration, the Gfovemment resolved not to disturb 
this determination; and wo aro indebted to 72 Members and a Queen's ball fbr 
onr present complete exemption from a tax, which nearly one-third of tho 
House had previously failed in repealing. Tho luckless attorneys woro the 
only class who sufTorod in this contest: for Mr. Gladstone, in sun'endoring tho 
bixponoo on advoTtisomcnls, begged hard for tho Cortificato Duty os an 
equivalent; and for this sixpence tho oppunftnts of ‘ taxes on knowledge ’ con¬ 
sented to tho sacrifice of their logal friendb. 

“ On uumeroris occasions, in every session, the Momhors present at a 
division are considerably less than 100, and a division with so many os 
300 IB comparatively rare. To rufer again to tho lust Session for examples: 
out of 257 divisions there were 20 of less than 100 Members, 142 of more than 
100 and less than 200, 53 of more than 300 and less than 300, and 39 only 
exceeding 300. The average number present in all tlie divisionb was 201. 

“ In the presence of thoso statistics it will hardly bo contended that Grand 
Committees will alferd an inadequate ropresentation of the whole body of 
Members. In tho Ilouse nothing can be more irregular and capricious than 
tho attendance of hfombors, oven when groat questions are to be decided 
without further appeal, and it is notorious that tho House is occasionally liable 
to clandesliiio surprises and nuibuscades. The Grand Committees might pos- 
bihly bo exposed to siinilur irregularities, but every vote would bo open to 
revision by tho Houso, and their minutes of procoodingn and division lists would 
show how far they had paid attention to their duties and were entitled to 
support. 

“ If the experiment of Grand Committees should prove successful in the case 
of Bills it might bo extended to other deseriptions of bubinoss with equal if not 
greater advantage. Bills relating to religion nr trade, for instance, which aro 
now required to originate in a Committee of the whole House, as well as other 
Bills, might conveniently be initiated in these Commilioos, by which moans the 
House would bo relieved of many preliminary diseiisbious. With what alacrit}’ 
would the Houeo refer tho questions of Maynooth and tbo Nunneries to the 
Grand Oommitteo of Boligion, how gladly consign inhieute questions of law 
reform to tho Grand Committee on Law and Conrts of Justice. And while 
muub proBBure miglit thus be transferred from tho House, many Members ‘ 
would have an opportunity of rabmitting their motions to Grand Committees 
who now wait hopelessly for a hearing in tho House itself. 

“ Care would natuiully be taken to prevent Committees from withholding 
any matters from the consideration of the House. They would merely decide 
upon questions specifically reforrod to them, and their votes would ho subject 
to reversal. Nor would ministerial responsibility be diminished by this 
system. If the Oommittess were taken indiscriminately from tho body 
of the House, the Government for the time being would ordinarily have 
a nuyority iu each Committee, and if occasionally outvoted there, would 
assemble their forces in the House and refuse to adopt the report of tho 
Committee.'’ 
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Agaiu, in 1878, after 24 years' additional oxperienoe as Clerk of 
the House of Commons, Sir T. Erskino May repeated, in his evidence 
heforo the Committee of tho House of Commons on the business of 
the House, his recommendation of that system, and stated, in reply 
to Lord Hartingion, that his plan might certainly be tried gradually.^ 

Another practical suggestion has been made which might, with 
great advantage, be applied to all measures not involving party 
considerations. The Commitico of 1801 recommended :— 

"That whoa a Tubliu Hill has boon committed to a Select Oommitteo 
and rppoiti'd to tUi- Hou«o, tho Bill, as amoudod, shall bo appointod for oon- 
sidmution on a iulnro day; when, unless the House whalj order the Bill 
genoiallj oi ^ppcially in respect to any particular clause or clauses thereof 
lo bo ic-coraiuitted to a Oommitteo of the whole House, the Bill, after the oon- 
sidoiation of tho Itoport, may bo oidercd to be road a third time.” * 

Wlulo the Committee of 1878, on page iii. of their Report, 
.say 

•'A pi-opoBdl has also boen considtaod by your ('ommittoo to the effect that 
Bills which have been rtfoimd to a Committee ujistaira should not in all cases 
be le-committotl lo a Committoo of tho wholo House. Tt does not appear to 
your Oommitteo to bo iiocossary lo make any new oidor for tho purpose of 
enabling the Hou*,o to exerciso its undoubted right of negativing or omitting 
tJio stage of Committee on a Bill in any case in wliioh it may think it desirublo 
to do so; but they aro of opinion that tho practice may ho conveniently 
revertod to in the ease of Pousolidation Bills, and of some others, after they 
have been examined by a Select Committoo.” •* 

This recommendation was made on tho authority of Sir John 
I’aklnprjon, who, T believe, originally proposed it, of two Speakers, 
of Sir '1. Efskine May, end of other distinguished authorities. 

Both these suggestions arc for the revival of old customs. Hot 
only would they practically improve our legislation, but, in adopting 
them, the House would in no way part with any practical power. 
Bills could .still be referred to Committees of tho whole House, if 
thouglit dosirablc, and, oven if this wore not done, any Member 
would have power, on the Report, to move any amendment he might 
wisli. By surrendering what is pr.scticolly an empty form, the 
House would secure much more time to ^attend to those measures of 
primary importauce, the details of which it is desirable should bo 
considered in Committee of the whole House; whilo other measures, 
which are now hurried through Committee, would receive the careful 
attention of Members oxperionoed and interested in the subjects 
dealt with. Nothing but the fanutical idolatiy of obsolete forme, to 
w ich I have previously referred, could have prevented such prac- 

Buflineiffl (Purliamoatjuy Paper 268 of 1878), page 26, 

Committeo. liuBiDess of tho Houso (Parliamentary Paper 173 of .1861). 

(3) Select Oftmimltee. Public Buainces (Parliamentary Paper 268 of 1878), page iii, 
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tical saggestioua from being adopted yean ago. Even if the Houso 
inaista on retaining its Private BUOl buainessi sucli arrangeHents 
would undoubtedly lighten apd improve its labours; but, of course, 
if it relieves itself of part of its Private Bill business, it would have 
still more time to devote to such Oommittees, and the work of legis¬ 
lation would be very different and very superior to what it is now. 

It has also boon proposed that certain kinds of measures should bo 
referred to Joint Committees of the two Houses. This course, which 
saves time and prevents work being done twice over, has been 
occasionally adopted, but by no means so often as would bo 
advantageous. 

Another very important suggestion has been made with a view to 
improving our legislation. It has been proposed that on very 
difficult and intricate questions, the House should in the first instance 
proceed, as it has occasionally done with admirable effect, by resolu¬ 
tion. In the adoption of such a course, the Ministry would embody 
in resolutions, instead of in a Bill, the principles which they would 
bo held responsible for proposing, and the resolutions should be so 
drawn as to furnish an outline of the main featufes of legislation on 
which they invito discussion. The information elicited in debate on 
the resolutions from Members practically acquainted with the details 
of tho subject would be in the hands of the Ministers and of tho 
draftsmen instructed by them before instead of after the drawing of 
tho Bill. These rc8olution^ not being confined entirely to the 
principles of the measure, but extended to tbc main features of the 
practical mode in which it was intended to carry out those 
principles, it has boon further suggested that tho discussion on 
the resolutions might to a certain extent be made to take tbo place 
of discussion in Committee, and the Minister and draftsman might 
then have the responsibility thrown upon them of carrying out the 
intention of the House of Commons in a clear and consisiont form. 
I belioc the suggestion originally camo from Mr. J. Stuart Mill that 
the House should have tho power, at the request of the Ministry, to vote 
a Bill as a whole, safeguards being provided against hasty legislation. 
Tho vote to deal with a Bill by such a method would be taken on 
first reading, when the question would be debated fully and public 
attention drawn to it, and the details criticised. Suggestions would 
be made to the Minister in charge of the Bill by Mombers of the 
House of Commons, both during and after debate. After a reasonable 
time for making suob suggostions had elapsed, the Minister would 
rqirint the Bill in the form in which ho intended finally to take tho 
sense of the House upon it; and, after it had been debated and 
approved of on second reading and left for a further time before the 
House and the country, the Bill would be road a third time and 
passed on the responsibility of the Minister as to its being consistent 
in form and in Imrmony with other legislation. This arrangement is 
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advocated on the grounds that it would prolong the time devoted by 
the country and the House to the consideration of a measure, and 
give the country more opportunity of expressing an opinion upon 
its provisions, which are now often so altered at the last moment 
that no opportunity is given for doing so. It would diminish the 
time actually spent by Parliament in passing it, for, though a longer 
time would elapse between the introduction and final passing of a 
measure, this would bo scoured, not by prolonging the debates, but 
by prolonging tho intervals between the stages. It would leave on 
the Government tho undivided responsibility of details, which tho 
House, as it whole, cannot ofFcctuully deal with, while tho Govern¬ 
ment would not loso tho benefit of tho advice of individual Members 
as to details, us they would communicate their opinions and sugges¬ 
tions personally and directly to the Government during the intervals 
between the first and second reading, when the Government were 
revising tho details, before going for the second reading. On such a 
subject as the Licensing Laws this course would facilitate wise legis¬ 
lation. Tho Bills would not bi. drawn on vague ideas of what the 
country or tho House wanted, for tho discussion on the n^solution 
would have brought a vast amount of practical intelligence to boar 
upon the question, and would have given to those who have to di’aw 
the Bills immense assistance in coming to a })ructical and consistent 
conclusion. This, again, is a recurrence to old and very wise 
principles of procedure. 

It has been further suggested that where a Bill has passed one 
House of Parliament, but has not, for want of time, been properly 
discussed in tho other House, it should bo taken up, in tho following 
Session, at tho stage at which it ^va8 loft. It is not likely that such 
a plan would be adopted without giving to eitlicr House tlie power 
of reconsidering its previous decision. Tho Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, in 1861, recommended with reference to such Bills:— 

"That on a resolution being moved, that it is expedient again to pass, 
and to send to tho other House for its concuirenre, any such Bill, tho question 
shall bo put whether tho House will agreo to tho same, and on such resolution 
liuing agreed to tho Bill to which it relates bo foithwith sent to the other 
House for its eoncurreuce, without any further question being put or any 
debate allowed.' 

Fourth .—^I now come to the subject which has excited roost atten¬ 
tion lately, namely, the necessity for improvement in those rules of 
debate and forms of the House which give undue facilities to members 
who wish to obstruct its proceedings. Irap/ovcments in the rules 
of debate and in tlie forms of tho House which regulates its pro¬ 
cedure are at once the most difficult branch of tho subject, and the 
branch which presses the most urgently for decision. It would of 

(1) Belert Committee (House of Txirds) on Fahlio Business (rarliamentary Paper 321 
of 1861), page 4. 
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course bo better for the dignity of Parliament that no stringent 
laws on tbis subject should be required, and that mutual courtesy 
and forbearance should make the House a law unto itself; but this 
unfortunately has censed to be the ease. There are a few members 
who avowedly seek to make legislation impossible and Parliament 
contemptible, and they have for their assistants certain members of 
the Conservative Party, whose reckless love of mischief has made 
them accomplices in onorchy. Obstruction, which originated, as they 
would be proud to avow, with Mr. Lowther, Mr. T. Collins, and 
Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, aided by some distinguished members of 
their party, has bocomo, in the hands'of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, 
a scientific art. They wore enabled to learn thoir lesson by the 
connivance of the llouse during the passage of Mr. Cross’s Prisons 
Bill, which was detested by the county membors, though, owing to 
the bribe uf public money which it gave from the Imperial Exchequer 
in aid of local rates, they did not dare ojjcnly to oppose it. Many of 
those concerned have, no doubt, repented ere now in sackcloth and 
ashes. The House now owes it to its own dignity and character and 
to the country to let it bo known and felt that, liowever unwillingly, 
it is prepared, should the necessity continue, to put down with a 
strong hand proceedings which make, and arc avowedly intended to 
make, Parliamentary Government ridiculous if not impossible. 

In 1848 this question was seriously under the consideration of the 
House of Commons; and evidence was taken by a Committee of the 
House, not only from its own officers but from foreign statesmen, 
M. Quizot having given evidence on the French and Mr. E. Curtis, 
of How York, on ihe American system. The report and evidence of 
that Committee are well worthy of study. Sir T. Erskiue May, in 
the article to which I havo so often had occasion to refer, says;— 

"As the rules of the Uritish Puihamenl woio |ado]iteil in the United Statt's 
and in France, it is not without instinction to observe the modifications 
which tho ospctiencc of these couutiios has suggoslod. 8o early us 1704 the 
American House of lloprosentativos had discovered tho inconvoniences tuismg 
out of debates upon questions of adjournment; and the prohibition of thew, 
which was then found ueoossuiy, has ever bince boon acquiesced in. In like 
manner the House of BeprEsentativos, having found by expeiienro tbat tho 
power of a small minority to insist upon a division is ol'jectiunablc, will nut poi - 
mitany division to take place unless ono-fifth of tho klembors proseut concur in 
requiring it. The experience of tho French Chamber t>f Doputius had led them 
to a similar conclusion; and a acrutin secret could only bo insisted upon (except 
in certain cases) by tho requisition of twenty Membors. It will bo for the 
House of Commons to consider how &r rostrictiona of a bimilor character aio 
neeessary or desirable.'* 

* *!’ « # • « 

“ In America by moans of * tho previous question,' and in France by la 
dCture, the majority were empowered to determine, by a vote, that a debate 
should at once bo brought to a conclusion. This coercion of the minority into 
sUenoe has been quietly submitted to in America from 1789 to the present 
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timo; and in France it ^708 bomo, with equal patience, from 1814 until Louis 
Napoleon imposed silence upon majorities as well as minorities by a 

Sir T. Erskino May adds:— 

In 0 U 60 , however, tho question of Ut cloture should come under considera' 
lion, we ore able to offer—what will bo much more persuasive with the House 
of Commons than any argument— a precedent. On tho 9th of Hay, 1604, 
‘ upon Sir Bowland Litton’s offer to speak in this matter, resolved, no moi'c 
should speak.’ ” 

The following is taken from the examination of M. Gnixot by tho 
Select Committoo of 1818:— • 

Q. With the oxistonco of tho power of cloture, is it your opinion that all 
subjects have been amply and fairly debated ? " 

“A. Yes, it is quite my opinion. I never knew in the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties a debate which did not last bufficiontly long.” 

“ Q. Do you think that without some power of closing debates, tho public 
business in your Chamber could have been conducted satisfactorily P ” 

“A. 1 think not. T think tho o' If ore in our chambor was an indisxtensable 
power; calling to mind what has 2 )asbcd of late years, I do nut recollect any 
serious and honest complaint against the cloture.” ' 

Mr. Curtis, of New York, who was examined both as to closing 
the debate by the adoption of tho previous question and the limita¬ 
tion of the length of speeches, speaking of the rule that no speech 
should exceed one hour, says :— 

“It has greatly facilitated busino&s. It has improved tho quality of the 
speeches; public opinion is decidedly in its favour'. The host proof of this is 
that, as these rules are adopted only from session to session, and there havo 
been changos of j^arty aino they were adopted, both parties have in turn 
adopted the»u rulos and acted upon them. Tho most intelligent and experienced 
gentlemen of tho c/mntry approve of them, both tho previous question and 
tho ono-huur rule." 

“Hr. J. Baudall, a counsel, practising in tho Federal Courts of tho United 
States, in the City of Philadelphia, confirmed Mr. Curtis’ statoments, ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that * previous question ’ and ‘ tho ono-hour rule ’ have 
worked well. At first tho one-hour rule was much opposed, but it has worked 
well; it has fought its way into public favoi r, and has the support not only of 
tho members of the House, but of the people at largo.” '' 

It is not necessary to go at length into the question of the 
**cldfure,** as it has been dealt with in several recent articles— 
especially one by Lord Sherbrooke. I only desire to show hero that 
should it be necessary to adopt the Froncji cldture or the Ame¬ 
rican “previous question” for a timo, the experience of those 

(1) Seport 8slect Conunittoe on Public Business (Porliame&taiy Paper of 1861, 
page T. 

(2) Ibid, page vi. 

(3) llepoit Select Oommittoe on Public Business (Parliamentary Paper of 1861, 
page 6. 
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countries sliovrs that neither has been fatal to freedom of debate. 
For I have been reluctantly brought to the conviction that, for one 
or two soasions at least (I hope not more), it will be necessary to 
take means of vindicating the honour and usefulness of Parlia¬ 
ment from the attacks of those who would destroy both. Without 
going into detail, I may say that the House of Commons has tho 
power to pass in one sitting any measure on which a large majority 
is really intent, oven if it should be necessary to pass such a measure 
m hloe by surrendering for a time tho power of amendmont or debate. 

Another mode of obtaining more time or improved quality of 
work was suggested by Mr. Disraeli, and recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons which sat in 1871 —** That it is 
desirable that Parliament should assemble at a period of the year not 
later than tho last week in November.’* It was, of coarse, intended 
that, in such case, Parliament should bo prorogued in June; and it 
was hoped that a great deal of non-contentious business might be 
initiated and considerably advanced before Christmas. It is certain 
that tho adoption of a vigorous month’s work in winter, instead of a 
month’s lassitude in July, would produce vastly better results in 
legislation, to say nothing of tho health of tho workers, and, as was 
urged on tho Committee by a great Conservativo statesman, if any 
great public question required the attendance for a time of sporting 
county members, “thoir patriotism would no doubt lead thorn to 
mako tho noccssary sacrifice, ami if not, well, I suppose, wo should 
have to manage to get on without thorn.” 

Somo limit will probably have to bo put on the power of moving 
adjournments, tho most eflicient engino of obstruction, and tho one 
which has been most unscrupulously used. 

If much of tho Private Bill Committee business of the House of 
Commons were otherwise arranged for, it might be possible for the 
House to meet earlier in the day and adjourn earlier at night, tho 
business being so arranged as to consult as much as possible the 
convouienco of the legal and other members of the House who might 
have other business to attend to. 


WirxTAM Batitiioke. 



L^ONCE DE LAVEBGNE. 


liAST year one of tho most remarkable Frencbmen of tlie age that 
has just closed—^for bulli in England and Franco a new and more 
democratic age has begun—passed away almost without remark in 
this country, although ho liad peculiar claims to a place in the memory 
of Englishmen. 1’ho name of Ijconco dc Lavergne was, indeed, 
better known in hlngland in the days of the Second Empire than 
during the decade following its collapse, notwithstanding that in the 
former period he was oxcludwl 'from public life, while in tho latter 
the curtain which tho Empire had drawn over political genius was 
lifted, and M. de Lavergno was a considerable person in the political 
world. A younger generation, however, had grown up, and many 
Englishmen who saw tho name Lavergno recur in ur.counts of French 
parliamentary proceedings and jiolitical parties wore unaware that 
he had lived, as it were, two previous lives, first as a rising politician 
in the roign of Louis Philippe, and afterwards us a distinguished 
author and economist. Four political epochs—tho reign of Louis 
Philippe, tho Second Republic, tlic Second Jilmpiro, and the Third 
Republic—may bo said to liavo bi«n represented, though in different 
ways, in M. de Lavorgno’s career. Two of those epochs were, indeed, 
for him periods of seclusion and, politically speaking, of obscurity; yet 
indirectly they exercised a powerful influcnco over tho directions of 
his energies and the tenor of his thoughts. Tn the preface to the 
first edition of his Emay on ihe Rural Economy of England, he 
said : " Je m’adrcssc surtout d ceux qui, commo moi, se sont toumes 
vers la vie rurale, apres avoir essayd d’uutrcs canicres, et par 
d^gout des revolutions do noire temps.'* Repugnance alike to revo¬ 
lution and to despotism not only turned him from politics to country 
life, but deeply coloured his views of rural economy. His whole 
career might be shown to throw an instructive light on tho part 
that surrounding social conditions on tho one hand, and individmil 
powers and bent on the other, play in determining the pursuits, 
ruling ideas, and achievements of men of unusual capacity. But the 
object of this memoir is simply to lay before the reader some account 
of M. de Lavergne’s life, conversation, and work, by one who had 
the privilege of peculiar opportunities for observation. 

Louis Gabriel Leence do Lavergne was bom at Bergerac, in the 
Department of Dordogne, in 1809, and was educated for the legal 
profession, but made literature as well as law an early pursuit. ' He 
was a frequent contributor to tho Roitte tin Midi, and in 1838 was 
nominated Frofosseur de Littdraturc d la Facultd de Montpellier, but 
declined l)he chair. After practising for a short time at the Bar, he 
took ofSce under M. Guixot, as Sous-Directeur au Miniature des 
a&ires ^trongdros^ and won the entire confidence and warm friend- 
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ship of his illustrious chief. Tn 1846 he was elected a mombor of the 
Chamber of Deputies, aud was soon regarded os one of the most pro* 
misiug of the younger French statesmen. The Beyolution of 1848 
sent him back to private life and to letters and philosophy. In 1850 
he accepted the Professorship of Rural Economy in the Institut 
National Agronomique; but one of the first measures of the Imperial 
Government was to suppress that Institute, in order to deprive him, 
and others whose politics woro obnoxious, of their chairs. Special 
missions, by way of temporary compensation, were offered to the 
deprived professors. In his zeal for the improvement of French 
agriculture, which had become his must engrossing object, M. de 
Lavergne undertook to report on Agricultural Credit in England and 
Germany. In 1851 ho had visited the Great Exhibition and mado 
a tour through Great Britain, and ho came again in 1862 and 1853. 
In^ 1864 his famous Ehmi sur PAgriculture de VAugktcrrey de 
I'Ecosse, et de VIrlande, was published. In 1865 ho was elected 
member of the Institute of France. In 1857 he issued a volume 
entitled VAgriculture et la Populafiou. In 1860 his great work, 
^conomte JRuralc de le France depuis 1780, .appeared. Two later 
works, Lch Ae/iemblees Provinciates sous Louis XVI. and Les ^eo- 
nonmies Frangais du Dix-Huitihnc Siecle, brought him addi¬ 
tional ^olebrity. Ho was tho author also of various essays in the 
Revue des Peux-JIonda and tho Journal des ^eonomisles, and 
of contributions to tho transactions of tho Academy of Moral and 
I*olitical Sciences, which attracted much attention. In 1865 ho 
was elected I’residcnt of La Soci^td Contrulo dc I'Agriculturc, being 
now looked up to on all sides as the highest authority in Franco on 
all subjects connected with rural economy. It is pleasing to finil a 
French official concerned in the administration of the domains of the 
btato speaking, in one of tho Reports of tho Enquete Agricole, of 
“ mon illustre maitro, M. do Laverguo,” at a time when it could little 
conduce to the advantage of a functionary of tho Government to pro¬ 
fess admiration for an avowed adherent to the Orloanist party, 
least of all one whose writings had mado him an object of cspocial 
disfavour in high quarters. Of the public career of M. do Lavergne 
.ifter the fall of the Second Emj)ire, something w'ill bo said hereafter. 
To realise what manner of man he was, ho should be seen and heard, 
as it were, in private life and retirement. 

Tho controversy carried on in England in the^^ecade 1860—1870, 
respecting the comparative merits of la petite and la grande propri4t^, 
and la petito and la grando culture, deeply interested M. de Lavergne, 
aud having seen an essay of my own on the subject, he invited mo 
to visit him at his country-houso in the Department of La Grouse, 
in Central France. I met him, however, first in Germany, in tho 
summer of 1868. He was already suffering from a gouty affection 
of the joints, which made the later years of his life a painful struggle 
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betwoen mind and matter, and he walked with difficulty. His 
frame was large; his face lighted by intellect and strongly expressive 
of kindness; his manner, while unaffected and gentle, had a natural 
dignity—one felt oneself in the company of one of the true upper 
ten thousand of the human race. There was a solidity of judgment, 
combined with a play of wit, in his convorsation that brought to my 
recollection the observation of Sir Thomas Overbury, nearly three 
centuries ago, on the cliaracter of tho Frenchmen of that age: ” For 
the most part they arc all imagination, and no judgment, but those 
that prove solid excel.” * A solid Frenchman is rarer than a solid 
Englishman; but when a Frenchman is solid, ho excels now as he 
did in the days of Sir Thomas Overbury, because ho adds imagina¬ 
tion and brilliancy to good sense. M. de Luvorgno was a thorough 
Frenchman, but bo had also sober qualities uncommon in Franco. 
'I he infirmity of most Frenchmen is that they give way too easily to 
paasion ; while the Englishman rauintuins his self-control, and has, 
therefore, time for second thoughts and circumspection. Lavorgne 
had the cabn of an Englishman. 

At our first meeting, M. de Lavergno spoke of his regard and re¬ 
spect for England and Engh'sh institutions, adding with a smilo that 
his wife, who was present, accused him of Anglomania, and that ho 
in turn charged her with Anglophobia; a charge which Mad^gme de 
Lavergno did not repel. She was a person of a character and ca&l 
of thought unlike his; but they wero devotedly attached to each 
other and inseparable, their dificreneCs of opinion only making their 
society more interosting, and never bordering upon discord. Passages 
in Lavergne’s J^conomie Burale de TAvgleterre had left on my 
mind an idea that some great English landowners had been careful 
to show him tho bright side of England, and of tho English land 
system in particular. Ho replied to a hint to that effect that, on the 
contrary, he had declined invitations and letters of introduction in 
order to see things with his own oyes, but a curious thing hatl 
happened in one case. He had gone to soo a famous ducal residence 
'and estate, and on arriving ut tho railway station found to his 
surprise ono of the duke's carriages waiting for him. Tho duke, he 
was told, was absent; hut had given orders that he should bo shown 
every attention, and taken wherever ho wished to go. Supposing 
that some common b'icnd had spoken of his intended visit, and that 
it would seem ungi^cious to decline, )ie accepted tho offered civility, 
and saw more than he could have done had ho been left to bis own 
lights. In the end it turned out that thero bad been a mistake; the 
duke bad given orders about a foreign visitor, and the servants had 
taken tho first foreigner they met at the station. 

It was Lavergne's practice when visiting any new locality, and 
one which be told me bad been very useful to him in bis tours in 
(1) ObunMim* Me State of Franco mier Mmry IV., 1609; Ilarl. Miae., viii. 379. 
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Ghreat Britain and France, with a riew to ft demription of their rural 
scenery, to survey the surrounding country from some commanding 
height. Ho seemed to have the eye, at once, of a general, a 
sportsman, an agricultural expert, and an artist, seizing immediately 
all the main features of a landscape in every aspect. We were not far 
from the Rhine, and looking down on it from an eminence, he 
observed, one day, alluding to a passage in Michelet’s picture of 
France: *' Like Michelet, I fear to look at the heroic Rhine; not, 
however,” as Michelet says, ” because a lotus-tree grows on its banks, 
leading me to forget my native land, but because it makes a 
Frenchman now think of his nativd laud with anxiety and appre¬ 
hension. I dread a war for ihc Rhino. It would bo either victory 
for Germany or victory for the Second Empire, and it is hard to say 
which of the two would bo tho more injurious to France in the end. 
Either, moreover, must result in a permanent increase of European 
armaments, already tho curse of our age.” 

In tho autumn of the same year T was M. de Lavergno’s guest at 
Poyrusffo, on tho brow of a mountain glen ^formed by the river 
Taurion, or Thorion, in one of tho most desolate distriots of La Creusc, 
■ft hero he had, through his wife, an extensive though not a very 
profitahlo estate, mostly in forests, frflm which iimnonse quantities 
of wo<)4 were annually sold at Limoges, chiefly for use as fuel in the 
manufacture of porcelain. In his invitation Lavergne had spoken 
of hi'i rcsidenco as “iiotre ermitage,” and though he did not load 
quite the lifo of a hermit, sihee Ij^ladamo de Lxvergnc shared his 
seclusion, and ho had a household of servants, no hermit could have 
desired a wilder solitude. Ono might wander for hours through his 
woods without seeing a living creature—unless, perhaps, a serpent, or 
a she-wolf and her young. On the desort hills in the neighbourhood 
one might meet a bergere tending a few loan animals, but the mascu¬ 
line termination, beryer, was unknown. The able-bodied men of tho 
department were working as masons in great towns, especially Paris, 
where the public expenditure on building was enormous, and almost 
all outdoor work was done by women. One day we drove to a village 
on a mountain some miles from I'oyrussc, where we saw a few women 
and children; but not a human being was visible on the road or from 
it, going or returning. “L’empirc, e’esf la paix- iSolitudinem 
fuciunt, paccm appellant,” said Lavergne. The public expenditure in 
Paris averaged more than £30,000,000 a year, draining both money 
and labour from the rural districts, while, at the same time, the army 
carried off a percentage of the rustic youth. I remarked that La 
Creuee owed to the Empire, at any rate, tho residence of Lavergne 
himself for a good part of tho year, for were the Orleai)ist dynasty 
restored, his political occultation would cease, and ho would he 
resident chiefly in Paris. He replied that the Emperor’s policy was 
to make himself the only conspicuous figure in France, and to allow 
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no lesser light, however ihint, to be visiblo. Ifapoleonie ambition 
had always been of the kind denounced in Bacon's essay; He that 
seeketh to be eminent among able men hath a groat task, bat that is 
ever good for tho public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
among ciphers, is the decay of a whole ago.” Lavergne added, 
howoTor, that he had no personal reason to dislike tho Empire, for 
tho peaceful retiromont of Peynisso had great charms for him, and 
now more than ever since his health hod become far from robust. 
There had been a time, iudood, when his own farm had been more 
than a more amusement. During the scare at tho Eed Spectre, 
conjured up to frighten the French nation into regarding Louis 
Xapoleon os the saviour of society, all business in many parts of 
Franco had beon busponded. Lavergne’s own wood could find no 
luarket, his tenants could pay only in produce which was unsaleable, 
and a property ho had in the South remitted no income. The want, 
both of local markets and of cheap communication with distant 
markets, ho continued, which resulted mainly from the monarchical 
system of concentrating the public expondituro (introduced by 
Louis XIV., and followed under the Empire) was tho principal 
cause of tho perpetuation of the mediaeval tenure of miHayage. The 
soil must be made to grow, not the crops for which it might be best 
iidapted, but the necessaries of life for both owner and cultivator-y-who, 
accordingly, divided its produce in kind. Lavergne waged an 
incessant war against tho Imperial finance. Both tho excessive 
.imount of the public expenditure and its unequal distribution were 
constantly pointed at in his works as the main obstacles to tho 
economic progress of the Departments of Franco remote from the 
capital. Ho was regarded, accordingly, with an evil eye at tho 
Tuilcries as a rancorous enemy, but there was nothing personal in 
his antagonism. His motive was not antipathy to tho Emperor, but 
sympathy with the peasant, as tho real saviour of French society. 

" Dans toutes nos grandos crises historiqnes,” he eloquently urged, “ le 
paysan frungais, si bicn personifi<^ par Jacques Bonhommo, a toujours 

fini par nous tirer d’affairc.Si les aulres classes de la soci^t^ 

frun 9 ai 8 C, riches, bourgeois, artisans do villes, vahuent pour leurs rdles 
ce quo Jacques Bonhomme vaut pour Ic sicn, co n’est pas I’Angleterre, 
e’est la France qui serait depuis longtemps lo premier peuple 
do I’univers.” ' ^ 

Much as M. do Lavergne detested the Imperial system of 
government, a singularly mild temper and swcot disposition made 
him incapable of personal resentment, and ho never spoke of Louis 
Napoleon with bitterness. When I applied some strong epithets' to 
the perfidions Coup d’J^tat and tho cruelties that followed it, he said 
calmly, correcting one of my adjectives, ** Non, il n’est pas m&fiiant, 
il est grand menteur. Voild tout.” Of tho falsehood pervading the 
1) Z'AgrieuU irt tt ta Populaticn, 2nd ed., 342-3. 
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administration Ihroughoat all its ramifications he gave curious 
instances. I inquired about Prince * • *, ambassador at the 
court of * • *. “He is no more a prince than you or I/’ was 
tho answer; “ indeed, oven less, for it has never been proved in a 
court of law that I am not a prince, and I presume it has never been 
proved that you are not.” In reference to the Coup d’i!tat, he 
repeated an expression which he had used in Germauy, " Les Anglais 
sont tres indiscrets," aud gave 'un instance affecting himself. On 
the very day of it (December 3, 1851), ho hud paid a visit at the 
lionse of'a neighbour nud political friend in Paris, where ho met an 
English lady, the wife of an English author of great celebrity, herself 
well known in the literary and social worlds of both London and 
Paris. Everyone spoke out, as he supposed, in confidence and 
perfect security. To his dismay, a few days afterwards, he saw an 
account of tho visit in a great London journal. “ Cola pouvait 
pr<^cis6ment m’envoyer k Cayenne.” Anyone ou whom suspicion 
fell of being hostile to Louis Napoleon’s proceedings or plans, was 
liable to be transported to Cayenne witlnmt form of trial. In this 
instance, liowever, M. de Lavergne appears to have been so far 
mistaken, that no breach of confidence or discretion was actually 
committed by tho English lady. Her letter, as a recent reference to 
the file of the journal in question has satisfied me, was not written 
for publication, and was cautiously expressed ; nor was there reason, 
at tho moment at which she ilescribcd what had passed, to suppose 
that a mere allusion to M. de Lavergne, in such a way as to identify 
him, could cxiioso him to danger. The letter was written on tho 
evening of December 2, when some arrests of eminent persons had 
been made, hut before any massacres in the streets or deportations 
to Cayenne had taken place. It found its way into the Times of 
December (5, 1851, under the heading “The following are extracts 
from u lady’s letter,” “ Paris, Tuesday evening, December 2. At 
about twenty minutes past one o’clock T .^ot forth, with Miss B., 
attended by my two servants ou foot. Finding, however, that 
carriages passed through the Faubourg St. Ilonore we took a 
romiso, and drove to the house of M. dc F., near the Madeleine, and 
u ent in and found Mudamc do T. and M. de L. M. de T. was gone 
out to confer with other members of the Assembly on tbo occurrences 
of the morning. M. R., Conscilfer d’JHM, joined us, and related some 
facts, of which tho following are tho principal.” [The arrests of 
Lamoriciure, Chongarnier, and other generals, are described, and 
some other particulars given.] “At eleven o’clock all was hushed, 
and so ended a day pregnant with disquiet and sinister auguries 
which assuredly have seldom been better warranted, for so monstrous 
an cxerciso of brute force ou the part of the executive has few 
precedents in history.” Seeing this letter in tho Times a week 
afterwards, when tho streets were red with the blood of peaceful 
VOL. XXIX. N.s. o 
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citizens, when men were hourly disappearing to be seen no more, 
and all Paris was quaking, it was natural that Lavergne should hovo 
been startled at an allusion to himself as having been in disaffected 
company. Put the writer of the letter could hardly have foreseen 
such ground for alarm. It is oven possible that its publication did 
more good than ham to M. de Lavergne. The persons carried off 
to Cayenne were of inferior note, and Louis Napoleon was by no 
means do&irous of raising an outcry from the English press. Looking 
at all the circunislanocs, llicro seems no reason for witholding tho 
name of Mj’s. Groto as the English lady of whom Lavergne spoke. 

This, however, was only a single instance of English indiscretion in 
his eyes, fi-ora the French point of view. There was tho corre¬ 
spondence in the English newspapers during the Crimean war. Mr. 
Senior’s notes of conversations -with eminent persons, of whom 
Lavergne was one, likewise appeared to him a highly characteristic 
English proccotling. “ Hut Mr. Senior's notes are not printed,” I 
suggested. “ No,” he replied, “ but scores of people, I might say 
hundreds, have seen them, and many more have heard of them. 
And doubtless they will bo printed. No Englishman or English¬ 
woman can keep anything from the printing-press. It is astonishing 
to me that jmnting was not un English invention, and that Oaxtou 
should have borrowed it from the Continent.” On several occaHioiis 
he recurred, half in jest, to tho English lack of reticence and 
discretion in relation to printing. I told him, for instance, that I had 
visited a ./emc near llonues in Britanny, about which he hud 
spoken to me, and on my way back to my hotel, observing a number 
of women as well as men coming out of a large printing establishment, 
had asked a question about the employment of women in the business. 
As the foreman to whom I spoke brusquely refused to answer, I 
explained that I was a professor of political economy, and therefore 
took an interest in tho subject, as there had boon combinations 
against women in tho printing trade in London. Whereupon the man 
gesticulated furiously, snapped his fingers in my face, and made various 
other demonstration!!) of incredulity and hostility. Lavergne tranquilly 
observed that it must, have readied Britanny that tho English wore 
very indiscreet, above all in matters of printing. On other points 
ho took a more favourable view of the English than his wife did. 
Ho cousulcTcd them mild and gentle, “ Les Anglais sent tres doux.” 
Madame on tho other hand maintained that the roughest creature to 
bo seen on the Continent was the British tourist, and that oven in 
good society the English were unmauneriy. One instance was, that 
Lord * *, whom they had invited to dinner in Paris, kept tho 
company three-quarters of an hour waiting, and, instead of apologising, 
coolly said he had been spending throe charming quarters of an hour 
with tho Duohesse * * • Another Englishman had a habit oi 
talking of tho Comte de Paris and tho Duod’Aumale as ” Paris” and 
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“ D’Aumale,” without titles,—“ os if our priuooH wore uobodiea,” said 
Madame de Lavergue. Sho added that she had seen English ladies 
and gentlemen crowd round M. Thiers in his salon, and stare at him 
with a grin, as though ho were a monkey poi-forming tricks. 
Lavergne said ho did not mean to pronounce on the manners of the 
English from on sosthctio point of view, but an fond they were tho 
best tempered nation in Europe. Ho had never soon a furious 
quarrel between Englishmen, such as one might see any hour in the 
streets of a French town. Everything seemed to work smoothly 
without a hard word. The English railway porter, compared witli 
his follow in Goriuauy or Franco, was"an angel; tho English guard 
an archangel. Tho liberality and courtesy of the Company to 
passongi'rei on the Nortli-Western Railway had impressed him as one 
of the most remarkable i*esults of modern civilisation. Tho gentleness 
of tho English might be partly tho effect of physical causes, but he 
attributed it chiefly to a happy political and civil history, and 
exemption from uppresaiou; the Germans of the same- race being 
irascible and quarrelsome. The Englishman's yoico was like that of 
a bird ; it cumo from the head, instead of from the seat of passiou. 
Madame de Tjiivergue protested that tho Englishwoman's voice was 
sharp and imperious, while tho Frenchwoman’s was soft wid musical. 
“That,” replied Lavergne, “is because Euglishmeii arc so gentle 
(deux) that the women have gotten a habit of cominuiiding. Tlio 
men are under a flucou already ; they are going to {*i\o tho women 
the suffrage, .'intl they will before long be under jvlticoat govorumeut 
altogether. The female electors will contrid tho House of Commons.” 
Madame de Tjavergno said the female suffrage movement in England 
only showed that EngUshmon were not tho sensible beings her 
husband imagined. Women would tear each other’s eyes out in 
France, “ellos s’arrachei\iicnt les youx,” if they got tho '.uffi’uge, and 
she believed they would do tho samo in England. 1 ventured to 
suggest that, men as well as women wore more explosive and 
demonstrative in Franco than in England ; the hero of u French novel 
geuei-ally crying a groat deal, whereas no man iiiauEnglNh novel ever 
sheds a tear. Lavergne said the English were in his opinion certainly 
wore stoical than the French, hut he supposed his wife would 
retort that a Red Indian never weeps. In CampbeU's (irHnule of 
Wifomhuj, he added, tho Christian hero molts into tears, tho saA'age 
may not give way to thcin. Although he did not speak English, 
Tiavergne knew tho older English poots and novelists well, ami in his 
essay on English Rural Economy has eloquently traced the influences 
of the love of rural life on tho part of the upper classes in England 
upon English literature. Tho breath of tho country, ho there 
observes, is almost always felt in the English poem or romance of the 
eighteenth century, while in Voltaire’s Jlvnrmlc there is not so 
much as grass for tho horses. 
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M. de Lavergno was a very early riser, and at his desk or his 
books at 6vc in tlic morning, although I did not seo him until 
breakfatit at ten; after which, when his health and powers of looomo- 
liou permitted, he walked or drove in a pony carriage about his 
demesne and visited his farm, lie grow a great variety of plants, 
not with a view to profit, but to show what could be done by scientific 
culture in sn barren a region, lie held that oven granite, of which 
the soil of Jja Creiisc is mainly formed, might be made to produce 
anything by adding other constituents, and undertook to demon¬ 
strate it by experiment. The practical question, however, as ho well 
know, remained, whether hiich furming would pay. That, he argued, 
dcixnded on communication and inaikets. Accordingly he had made 
earnest and not uubuecessful exertions to improve the roads of the 
Departmeiil. IJeyoud giving general directions, ho did not, how- 
e\ er, seem to interfere much in the working of his farm ; but Madame 
dc Jiavei’gue wa-s not too fine or too I'arisiau a lady to derive amuse¬ 
ment from a daily inspection of wliut was going on. Doth husband 
and wife had that faculty yii being easily amused which seems to 
disliuguisli iho Latin from the Teutonic nations, and which saves the 
fbnncr from ever feeling bored. One day Lavergno picked up a 
hrrf/h't ’.s liurn, and proceeded to blow tlie slioci) and cattle calls with 
gi-eat xeal; iladamo de Luvergne a])pluuding the performance, which 
lasted aljoiit twenty minutes: “C’ost tj’ost Broad and 

cofemopolitjii as his ideas generally wore on large subjects, on minor 
matters they were purely French. He told me more than once, as 
au aina/iug iustuiico of the oddity of English ways, that he had 
seen an liinglisliman come with his two sous into the Cf(/e Anglais 
at I’arih and oixler nothing but cold moat for lunch, without wine. 

And he could not get over his astonishment at Lord- 

liaving asktd him to breakfast and given him uo wine. It seemed 
to hiiii quite as odd as it would tn an Englishman to be offered only 
tea and collec to drink at a dinner-party. Madame de Lavorgne was 
di'votv, and u cut on Sundays and Saints’ Days to a disfcint church; 
but Lavergno himself, at least during my visits, remained at home, 
liaving, it may bo, the excuse of au invalid: yet, in subsequent 
years, when in nu'ro infirm health, he took an active part in the 
proceedings of the Asseiiibleo Xationalo. I’olitioally and socially he 
w.is friendly to the Church, but his theological opinions were inscru¬ 
table to me. 1 told liiin one Sunday, while Madame was at mass, 
how a great man in England, when some ono wondered that so firm 
a supporter of the Cliurch was never (o be'seen inside of one, replied 
that tlio buttresses of a Church were generally outside. Luvergne 
smiled, and said every edifice must hare an exterior as well as an 
interior, and sometimes the exterior was the more important of the 
two. The strength of a palace or a throne depended, not on the 
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number of persons wbo went to Court, but on tbe sentiments of tbe 
people outside wbo never wont. 

On my way back to Peyrusse, in tlio autumn of the following year 
( 1869 ), tho distance at which its owner lived from his nearest neigh¬ 
bour, and the unbroken solitude of his forests, received a curious 
illustration. In a railw'ny carriage between Montlu^on and Gueret, 
tho chief town of La Crouse, I found myself the ol)jcct of much 
surprise and curiosity on tlic part of a country gentleman of the 
Oeparlment, who saifl lie had rarely scon even a Frcnclmian from 
another jxirt of Franco iji it, unices a commercial traveller, and a 
foreigner never before. In the course of conversation, T inquired 
whether there were wolves in his neighbourhood. “ Wolves F” he 
replied, ** there are none in Iju Crouse." On m3' stating that I had 
m3'self seen some tho year before, ho said ho had livcxl four¬ 
teen 5'ears in the Department since his father’s death, and never had 
heard of a wolf. Where did 1 imagine I had seen them ? “ At 

Peyrusse.” “Peyru'sso ! ” was the rejoinder, '‘Why that is M. do 
Lavorgne’s jihicc, and ho is my ueaicst neighbour.” I coiild only 
retort tluit 1 had been M. de Lavergno’s guest the year before; that 
I had first heard of lhec.\istenco of wolves in his woods from himself; 
had next been sLoun one by his steward, and afterwards on several 
occasions bud conic upon a shc-u olf and her family. ()n the ver}' day 
on which 1 left PoyTussc de JJa^ergno had poinle<l to one near 
his hall-door, and I was now going hack to Peyrusse, and expected 
to SCO aiiotlior before long. Whereupon 1113’ fellow-traveller altered 
his tone, saying tliat even nearest neighbours were far ap,irt in J/i 
Creuso, and ho lived many miles fi’um l*c3’rnsse, and had never been 
in its forcnls, which were! so cxtcllbi^e, un<l might contain things not 
to be found in his own small woods. At midnight we reached 
Gueret, uhero the simple hone-sti' of tho people, which ivas ono ot 
tho attractions of this desert Department in Lavergne’s eyes, was 
exemplified. I had written from Pontarlier to an innkee])er whose 
name T found in a Director!', to bespeak a room. At the station, 
lute as it was, he met me himself, to explain that his auhcryc was a 
very humble one, and that be had accordingly ordered a room for 
me in the principal hotel, and told tho conductor of its omnibus to 
take charge of ra3' luggage. It scomofl to mo that the poorer the 
man was, the more important it was to him to secure a visitor, and I 
begged to bo allowed to adhere to my original plan. l>ut he w as in 
exorable. Much, he politely' said, iis ho would like to have such a 
guest, ho would be ashamed to take advantage of a mistake on the 
part of a fowigner. I<avergne, when I told him the story, was much 
pleased, and, as will be subsequently seen, did not forget it. 

When I repealed to him my conversation writh his “ nearest neigh¬ 
bour," he said his steward had killed a wolf only that morning, 
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on aocouut of the loss of two lambs, though it was not his custom 
1o wage war against animals that wore not nmnercus enough to 
<lo much barm, and were intoresting objects in so lonely a place. 
He added : “You have seen things in La Creuse that my neigh¬ 
bour, who lives in it, has never soon. But T dare say, were ho to 
go to riOiidon, be might see things that you have never beheld.” 
1 told lain I had been lately for some days at Ornans, in the De- 
jjarlemcnt dii Boubs, ^vhieh detractors of the la petite proprieU were 
recommended in his Economic liarak ih la Fi'aurc to visit and be 
f:onverted. I said I doubted whether the people there would look 
much about tlicm in Ijondon ; at least, at Ornans they seemed never to 
think of anything beyond the little world in which they lived. The 
wife of one wealthy small landowner, with whose family I became 
acquainted, hud told me she had never been in Switzerland, though 
she often went to Pontarlier, on its border, to shop, adding: “ Your 
eoiinlrymen go much to Switzerland, do they not ? But then Eng¬ 
land is nearer to Switzerland than France is.” Her husband showed 
no surprise, and quietly remarked, “iS’^on; FAngletcrre e’est plus 
loin.” Lavergno said, la petite projmdte certainly did not teach 
geography ; on the other hand, an English agricultural labourer 
might know' as little about France as the wife of a small proprietor 
at Ornans did about Engbinrl, without the compensation of living 
in a little Paradise of his own. Englishmen of a higher class, he 
continued, seemed genei’ally to know only Paris, not Franco. 
Passages from his own works were cited on opposite sides, for and 
against large and small property, juid largo and small farms, in a 
way that showed the controversialists had looked only at books, or 
they w'onld understand him better. “After reading one of these 
controversies,” he continued, “I feel like the poor man with an old 
and a young wdfe, one of w'hom pulled out the black and the other the 
grey hairs from his head. I scorn to bo left bore, without any defi¬ 
nite opinion, yet I have expressed very plainly a conviction that 
there are places to which each ey.=;tem is best adapted; but that, on 
the whob', the best cultH'ulcd parts of France ore those where small 
j»roperties and small farms prevail. What I have sought is to per¬ 
suade our large pi oprietors to cultivate their estates as largo estates 
are cultivate in England, and to take the same interest in country 
life that the English nobility and gentry do.” 

We spoke one day of the famous fortress of Phalsburg, which I 
had lately visited, and whore I had a narrow escape of being shot 
by a French sentry for attempting to take n sketch—one which two 
years afterw'ardq I finished unheeded under the eyes of German 
soldiers. Lavergne said it was impossible to suy how soon Phalsburg 
might not have to stand another siege ,* the only safeguard against 
a w’or with Gennany was that the French army was absolutely un¬ 
prepared for ilj, and the Emperor himself physically incapable of any 
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groat exertion. The Emperor, ho said, was perfectly aware that 
systematio peculation went on in evory department of the adminis¬ 
tration, military and civil, and that he was himself daily robbed in 
his household, but regarded it with apathy and cynical indifference : 
*‘I1 meprise tout—^mSme I’argent.” After a duration of nearly twenty 
years,.Lavergno continued, the Empire would bo in peril were Jfapo- 
leon 1., in full vigour of mind and body, at its head. “ T^o Fran^nis 
est toujours contre le gouvcrncment qui ost Id." That, he said, over¬ 
turned the government of Louis Philippe, the best Franco ever had 
since Henry IV. “ The English, on tho contrary, are on the side of 
what exists, and with them, as they stty themselves, nothing succeeds 
like success. This respect for material success has its bad side, but 
it has excellent political effects. And, moreover, it proceeds in part 
from a good quality. Tho English are not an envious people; they 
like to see things well done. Their phrase, ‘ well done! ’ is charac¬ 
teristic.” M. dc Lavergne, it may be observed, did not stuud alone 
in this opinion. 1 have heard a distinguished diplomatist, who 
thoroughly knows the continental nations, speak of tho English as 
tho only uuenvious people in Europe. And the late Pi'ofessor 
Adolf Held, of Eerlin, whose promising career was cut short by a 
cruel aocidout lust year, remarked to mo iu Loudon, not long before 
his death, “ If you do anything well in England you are liked for it, 
and you make friends. If you do anything well on the Continent, 
you make enemies. The first idea is to pull you to pieces, uud to 
prove that you have done nothing at all.” Envy and jealousy doubt¬ 
less exist in England, as its statesmen, authors, and professional men 
are sometimes made to feel; but there is, at least, no disinterested 
dislike of superiority. Lavergne himself was absolutely free from the 
smallest tincture of jealousy. I questioned liim about every French 
author whose name occurred to me. Tho only one of whom he said 
a disparaging word was Prevost Paradol: “ C'cst uu enfant; ” and 
even Puradol ho allowed had great literary talent. Of Emile de 
Lavoleye, though in some degree his own rival as a writer on rural 
economy, he spoke iu enthusiastic praise. 

Lavergno’s conversation in 1869, and the facts he related with 
respect to tho incapacity of the Imperial administration, the torpor 
and debility of Louis Napoleoii, uud tho discredit into wliich he had 
fallen, loft a full conviction on my mind that the Emperor could not 
maintain his position for twelve months longer, and would he driven 
to some rash and unsuccessful attempt to recover prestige and power. 
Of all the schemes open to him, ho chose tho worst. After Sedan, 
Lavergne wrote repeatedly to me from the south of France, saying 
that it was tho interest os well as tho duty of England to como to 
the rescue of France; referring to Arthur Young’s words iu a remark¬ 
able passage to which he had himself, ten years earlier, drawn atten¬ 
tion in his Introduction to Lesage’s French translation of Young’s 
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Trateh in France: “ Suppose tlic German flag to float over Paris. 
Where is the security of the rest of Europe ? Have we forgotten the 
partition of Poland ? Were France in real danger, it would be the duty 
and interest of its ncighboiu's to come to its rescue.” ^ When, more 
than a year later, I saw Lavergno again, ho spoke w-ith a bitterness 
unusual with him of a want of feeling, as well as of political sagacity, 
shown by England, which he had always admired and ostoomed. 
At length I observed that I had myself seen enough to assure mo that 
some of his own countiyiuon took less to heart the loss of territory 
France had suflertid than some of mine did. He asked for an in¬ 
stance. One was a recent one! When on the way to see Phalsburg 
again, after the lung siege it had sustained, I found mysolf in com¬ 
pany with a French party, in a railway carriage from Strasburg to 
Lut/elbiirg, and in the omnibus thence to the place of our destina¬ 
tion. They chatted gaily on other subjects until we came close to 
the drawbridge of tho battered and dismantled fortress, when botli 
ladies and gentlemen burst into a flood of tears. Put no sooner had we 
crossed tho bridge, and passed through tho Po;A' <VAUemayac into tho 
old town, than all faces brightened, and tho party sot off to breakfast at 
the best inn, wdierc presently T beard them give a sumptuous order. 
Two hours later they emerged with rosy countenances from tho inn, 
and took their scats in the omnibus back to Liitzelburg. The town had 
suffered considerably from the siege, and there w'aa much to bo seen, 
but a cheerful dejeuner hud engaged their whole time and thought, 
while tho British visitor liad gone over every spot, and finished 
a sketch begun before the war.^ Jjavergiio listened quietly to the 
story, and then said, wdth a melancholy smile, that when King David 
was told his child was dead, ho washed his face and ate and drunk, 
because mourning and tears could not bring back w'hat be bad lost. 
But be never again spoke to me of English want of feeling during 
tho war. Tic Avas iioav a member of tho Nalioual Assembly, 
and a loading personage among the party of the Jligbt, Avbilo bis 
sagacity, calmness, and moderation gave him also no small infiuence 
with u considerable section of tho Tjeft. Had his health been good, 
thcro was no office in tho Bopublic to which he might not have then 
aspired. He had at first hoped for a restoration of Constitutional 
monarchy; but in lS7fi he declared his adhesion to tho Republic in 
a characteristic letter, which produced a groat effect, and certainly 
conduced to tho peaceful establishment of a Republican form of 
government. ” J'aurais ]j>r<5fere,” he admitted, “lamonarchie oon- 
stitutioncllc et parlemcntaire, qut cst d moii avis lo mcillcur des 
gouvernements. Voyant cette mouarchie impossible, j’accepto la 
R<5publique.” 

In the summer of 1874 I joined M. and Madame do Lavergno at 

(1) Voyaget en Franee, par Arthur Young; Introduction par M. Lconco do Lavergue, 
i. xxwi. * 

(3) A fuller account was given by the writer at the time in a letter to the Daily News. 
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Bourboule, a watering-place in Auvergne. Ho was at this time very 
infirm, but took an interest in the life of the place, and W'as ready to 
listen to its chatter and gossip, as well as to discuss graver subjects. 
Every new comer was an object of curiosity to the crowd of visitors. 
One day the arrival of another Anghm was reported, and a story about 
him, whieh much amusod Lavergno, was brought to us in the even¬ 
ing by a young AbbiS who had sot next the| stranger at the tablo- 
d’hote. The Augfah had inquired cagorl}'^ whether T^ord * * * 
was at Bourboule, or had been there. The Abbe had heard nothing 
of an English lord, but said there was an econominfe Aiiglfiis, a friend 
of M. dc Luvergne, at the place, and thou dining in M. dc Lavergne’s 
apartments in the hotel. As the Englishman received this informa¬ 
tion with perfect indifference, the Abbe continued that he had him¬ 
self seen and spoken to the economist. “ Jc no ni’oocupe pas do 
I’economie j)olitique; cot to science ne in’intere«so jjis," replied the 
Englishman, looking bored, and adding that ho hud only come to 
Bourboule to look for Lord * * * not 1o learn political economy. 

“ C'est poiit-etrc lo domestique d’lin lord,” said the Abbe, imitating 
tlie Englishman’s voice and accent. Lavergno laughed, and said 
the stranger seemed to bo following n chase which in modern Eng¬ 
land was called tuft-hnnting, but whieh was an ancient Teiitouic 
pursuit, for the companions of the Gerriuin prinri’ji'i wero tufi-hunters. 
Yet birth and rank, ho <*oii(iniiod, had, in some respects, a more nn- 
reasonablo social influence in democratic Eranco than in England. 
To be of a noble family was an almost indispensable key to Erencli 
society. In spite of tiift-liuntiiig, English society was Ihe least exclu¬ 
sive in Iho world; and most English peers were thcrnsolvcs membors 
of new families. The old families w'ere the untitled landed geufa*y. 
On this point ho displayed a marvellous knowledge of English pedi¬ 
grees. When asked how ho came to master such defails, ho replied 
that he had been led to do so first in his study of English political 
history, and the part played in it by aristocnicy of birth, and after¬ 
wards in connexion with English rural ccocomy, and the tendency 
of new wealth to settle finally in the country instead of the town. 

Beferring to the decline of aristocracy as a factor in the modern 
political M’orld, he owned that ho was becoming less and less alarmed 
at the rapid progress of democracy—^so far, at least, as socialistic 
projects wore concerned. Dangerous as h(i had once thought it to 
give predominant power to the poorest classes by moans of universal 
suffrage, socialism had, in fact, become much less menacing in 
France. He agreed with Tocquevillc that democratic institutions 
tended to benefit mankind, so far as their materi.il welfare was 
concerned. As ho laid stress on tho word ” material,’’ I asked 
whether in his heart Toc(juovillo liked or di.dikod dcnuocracy. “ II 
la detestait,” was the emphatic answer. But Lavergno added, that 
it was in reference to an (esthetic or intellectual standard that 
Tocqueville in his inmost soul regarded it with repugnance. “ Who 
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in the next century," ho liad said, “ will execute a really great work 
of art for a inidtitudo interested only in bu_ving in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market? AVlio will spend years on a book for 
a nation which reads only cheap newspapers? Jiook-inaking will 
become, like everything else, a more trade." 

Soon after this conversation Lavergno published a letter on 
universal suffrage in ivlation to socialism which attractod much 
attention in both the political and the economic world, and which Las 
its importance still for English readers ; w'ho should bear in mind, 
however, that it was written in a country in which property as W'oll 
as political power is widely di'ffa.scd. “Certes, jo u’ai pas d^sir^ 
ravenoment du suifrage universtd; jo I’ai vu, au contraire, arriver 
uvec inquietude, mais depuis vingt aiis qu’il fonctionne, j’ai appris d 
le nioiiis redoutcr. J’ai etc surtout frapp^ de cette coincidence que 
du moment oii il a »!t<5 iiistitu<^, le socialisme a commence d decliner. 
Cost sous I’cinpiro du suffrage rcstrciiit que les utoj)ic8 socialistes se 
sent developprs ct out pr’s do grandcs proportions. Jo ne pui.s 
in’einpdchcr d’uttribuer au suffrage nniverscl unc action (pielconqiio 
sur cc chaiigcmeni. On comprend qu’en elfet los faiseurs de systemes 
subversifs sc formcuit unc arine du suffrage univcrsel pour scduirolcs 
iguorants. iSi Ton no met pas nos theories en pratique, peuvent-ils 
dii’c, e’est quo Ic pouvoir est entre Ics mains d’une minority 
intcressce d les etouffer. Co Ian gage perd beaucoiip do sa force 
upparente avee lo suffrage univcrsel. Dupuis quo tout le inoude 
vote, pourquoi les bases de la societc n’ont-clles pas change ? Les 
classes les plus nombreuses sont devenues les plus puissautos; 
pourquoi n'ont-cllcs rien fait ? C’est qu’appareniinent il n’y a rien 
d fairc. Lc socialisme e.st mis au j)icd du iiiiir; dos qu’on le serre de 
pres, il s’evanouit." 

Wo took long drives about Bourboule, but Lavergne could with 
difficulty M'alk a hundi’ed yards, leaning on two supporters. One 
morning ho complained of fatigue, and said he should not attempt to 
walk that day. “You would bo less tired to-day, sir, if you had 
walked more yesterday," said his valet, to whom in that respect he 
was no liero, “ and you will be more tired to-morrow if you don’t 
walk to-day." In fact Lavergne was capable of any exertion that 
his bodily powers permitted for a public object, but was not easily 
persuaded to take irksome exercise only for the sake of health. Be¬ 
fore dinner I found him seated on a bench in front of the hotel, 
where I had left him at eleven o’clock.* " The spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was weak,” he observed, alluding to his servont's 
advice. lEo liked to ho told all that one saw and did, and a little in¬ 
cident connected with my departure interested him considerably. As 
the diligence from Clermont-Ferrand to Bourboule started at an 
inconvenient hour, I hud hired a carriage, and Lavergne suggested 
that I might* find some oao at Mont Dore, another watering place a 
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few miles distant, disposed to join me in aearriage back; an arrange¬ 
ment which was easily effected. But to get to Mont Dore in the 
customary carriage and pair was a miittor of ten francs besides a 
jwurhoire ; so I stipulated for a voiture d uh cheml for six francs, for 
that part of the journey. After some parley I was promised a 
petite voiture d cJume. When this urrangoraeiit was reported to 
Lavergno, ho said it was as hard to change the customs of a French 
watering-place as to reform the English land laws. Were an 
English visitor seen in a voiture a un clieval, it might become the 
mode, which was not for the interest of the dealers. So he imagined 
something would happen to prevent the petite voiture d chasse from 
conveying me to Mont ])oro. Tlic following morning, at the 
appointed time, a carriage and pair came to the door. The very 
man who had struck the bargain with me was on the box, and 
explained simply that he thought a two-hor.scd carriage would be 
“ plus convenablo tt monsieur.” Lavergno held up two fingers signifi¬ 
cantly from a window us I drove by. The day before I left Bour- 
boulc, ho remarked, evidently with a practical purpose, that the 
scrupulous honesty which tho innkeeper at Grueret had displayed 
could hardly be expected at a hotel in a fashionable watering-place, 
but it' was a duty which every visitor owed to others to object to 
any over-charge; a duty often neglected from false shame. 

In the following year (1875) M. de Lavergno was elected by the 
Am'inblee Nationalc an irremovable member of the new Senate, and for 
three years, in spite of bodily helplessness and much sufieriug, con¬ 
tinued to take a part in public affairs. Before his own cud came, ho 
lost his beloved wife; and during his last months he was afflicted 
with a nervous disorder which, ho wrote to me, left him no rest day 
or night. " 11 fait des saiits,” said his servant, describing this 
tormenting affection. At length one of the noblest hearts in Franco 
ceased to beat. Leonce do Lavergne became only a name, but one 
which neither Franco nor England ought to let die. The pi’cscnt 
French Constitution was in part his work ; but he has left another 
and perhaps a more lasting monument in his work as an author. 

M. de Lavergne’s chief literary productions arc undoubtedly his 
books on tho rural economy of England and Franco. Tlic main 
pi’oblem, in respect of tho former, was to account for the superior 
productiveness of English agriculture; and he applied to it what is 
now called tho historical method. It docs not appear that he thought 
of applying a novel method; but his sagacity led him to investigate 
every subject inductively, that is to say in connection with history 
and surrounding conditions. Tho superiority of England had not 
always existed. In the reigns of Henry IV. of Franco and James I. 
of England, France was foremost in agriculture as in other arts. 
But after the middle of tho seventeenth century, England steadily 
advanced under free institutions, whilo Franco retrognuled under 
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monarchical tyi'iiiiiiy and niisgovcrnmcut until its peasantry sank into 
tho destitution tiiul misery described byLn Hriiyero and D’Argenson. 
Investigating further tho causes at work on tho side of England in 
his own age, Lavergno laid chief stress upon three: first, the love of 
country life felt by the opulent classes, loading to tin? application of 
■wcaltli and ontorpri^c to the iniprovonicut of tho .soil, while in Franco 
tho lovo of (ho plea-siircs and excitements of cities caused a constant 
drain on the coxmtry; secondly, tho free and orderly spirit of tho 
English people and of tlicir institutions, and tho consc<iuont exemp¬ 
tion of tlio island from both jnilitary despotism and violent revolu¬ 
tions ; tbii'dly, the innnonsc market for agricultural jiroduco afforded 
b}'' tho dovelopnicnt of J'inglish manufactures and commerce. 
Lavergue WToto bis J'Jnwi sur I’^coiioiiiio liina/p dc VAngkUrre 
Tacitus wrote Mio Go'nmnh, faithful in description of Teutonic man¬ 
ners and institutions, but with a political and social moral in viow', 
and one eye always on his own country. He took for his motto the 
maxim of .Moutosipiiea, '• XiOs pays no sent pas cultives en raison de 
lour fortilite, mais en raison doleiiv liberte.” The Imperialist party 
in Franco claimed for tho Second Empire tlic credit of all tlie pros¬ 
perity duo to science, sstoam, Californian and Australian gold, and 
the general pi’ogrcss of the ago. The zealous advocate of constitutional 
and parliamentary government, on the other hand, was disinclined 
to admit that France li.id made any real advance under tho false 
splendour of a iirolligato and corrupting dcsiiotism. Tlcrice Ti-avergao 
looked at the rural economy of England with somewhat pai'tiul eyes. 
He ignored, or at lcu.st loft in tho background, the fact that English 
institutions and history had developed a love of rurtil life and agri¬ 
culture among only a small minority of the nation. A farther reflec¬ 
tion, which should not be omitted, is that since Lavorgne’s famous 
essay -was written, a critical juncture has boon reached, at Avhich the 
influence of tho expansion of tho British market for agricultural pro¬ 
duce on British agriculture cannot bo clearly foreseen. Tjavergne 
looked chiefly to one side of tho market, the side of demand; while 
tho other side, lliat of .supply, is now foremost in importanco. Tho 
question at present is whether British agriculture can compete in the 
British market itself with tlic foreign supply. This, Ijavorgne would, 
indeed, have said, is ii question whicli concerns landlords rather than 
farmers, “Pourvu quo la rente baisse on proportion do la baisse des 
prix, le cultivateur proprement cHt 04 a peu pres ddsiiitorosse.”* Yet 
the final result may bo not altogether isi harmony with Jjavorgne's 
views. His historical and inductive method of investigation will, 
however, alwaj's remain proof against criticism. In the application 
of this methed ho was entirely original. Tho French statesmen and 
economists of his ago know nothing of their great countryman, 
Augusfok Comte ; and Luvergne was as unacquainted with Grermun 
(I) Eitsai S'lr I'Eeon. Itur. de TAng'eterre, 4ili oJ,, 199. 
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political economy as with the positive philosophy. The only German 
economist, indeed, whose name was known twenty years ago in cither 
England or France, Professor Hau, had followed the old paths, and 
thrown no new light on the method of economic science. 

Lavergne's work on the rural economy of France is in like manner 
an elaborate application of the inductive, historical method. At a 
time when economists were accustomed to speak of every country in 
the lump, and to occupy themselves with generalities and abstrac¬ 
tions, such as the wages fund, the average rate of wages, the equality 
of profits, Lavorgno described the actual economy of France in 
terras before which these crude formulas crumble to pieces. Instead, 
for example, of “generalising the facts of wages,” he show'cd that 
the dilFcrcnoes in local rates in France were so great that “the 
differences resulting from differences of social position were nothing 
in comparison with those resulting from inequalities of wages.” If 
the average consumption of meat per head in Paris was ten times as 
great in Paris as in La Crouse, it was not because Paris had some 
thousand rich inhabitants, while La Greuse had only a sprinkling of 
country gentlemen of small fortune, but because a W'orking man could 
earn on an averago ten times as much in the capital os in a remote 
rural department. ^ “ Under an apparent uniformity,” Lavergno 

says, at the outset of his treatise, “ France is nothing loss than an 
epitome of Europe and almost of the world. Shall we speak first of 
climate ? Nothing can bo less ahko than the Departement du Nord, 
which forms one extremity of this vast territory, and the Departo- 
meut du Var, which forms the opposite extremity. Shall we speak 
of geological constitution P The mountains of the cast, the centre, 
and the south, widely differing from each other.of limestone, granite, 
and volcanic formation respectively, have nothing in common with 
the plains at their feet, and which present in turn innumerable diver¬ 
sities. Shall we study moral and political facts P Every province has 
its histoiy which has powerfully acted on its economic development; 
and since they became subject to the same laws, these laws have had a 
special influence over each. Do we come to systems of husbandry P We 
find at once every cultivation, every system of working the soil, all 
degrees in the scale from the extremest poverty to the greatest rural 
riches. One department is fifty times richer than another depailr 
ment, one canton a hundred times richer than another canton.” ^ 

“ Mon illustro maitre,” tho title given to L^once de Lavergne by a 
French official under the Second Empire, is ono which every careful 
student of his works on rural economy ought to feel disposed to 
accord. The illustrious master of rural economy was also a statesman 
of first-rate capacity, an accomplished man of letters, a charming 
member of society, and all this under difficulties and sufferings task¬ 
ing heroic fortitude to the uttermost. T. E. C. Lesliis. 

(1) Fcoti. Mur. de la Frenee, Sma od., 418>19. (2) Ibid., 61*2. 



PEASANT PPOPEIETOPS ANJJ SMALL EAPMERS IN 
SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 

Tim district I propose to describe is the extreme south-west corner 
of Franco and the frontier of Spain: the corner comprised between 
Bayonne and the Valleo d’Aspe to the north and east, with the 
Pyrenees and the Valley of the Bidassoa ns a southern boundary, 
and the Bay of Biscay and tho Atlantic to the west. It includes 
not only land of tho most varied and opposite character, but even 
different climates in its varying altitudes. Consequently tho culture 
is by no moans everywhere the same. In one part of the district you 
will find no shi^cp, in another few cattle ; in a small portion the hiis- 
handry is a species of spade culture; in one part the ploughing 
is done entirely by oxen ' v by cows; in another, tho horse, mule, or 
ass is employed. Hero and there you will find small vineyards and 
apple oi’cliards, from which tolerable wine and excellonl cider are 
made; in tho higher parts tho grape will scarcely ripen ui all. 
Tho inhabitants, too, arc neither all of tho same race or language, 
nor are they all under tho same government. Yet it is difficult to say 
under which of all these conditions i.s their prosperity greatest. The 
fact shows that the profitable culture of small properties is possible 
under very 'inryiiig circumstances; but at the same time unless 
certain conditions are i>rcsent I believe it is almost impossible to 
create thorn. 

With this district I ha^o been intimately acquainted for moro 
than twenty years. During that time there has been very 
grout improvement made—a largo extent of wasto land bas been 
enclosed, and land which hial fallen out of cultivation has been 
reclaimed; hut at no period \\ithiii tliat time have I been able to 
trace any amount of hopeless poverty or misery (outside tho towns), 
with one temporary and local exception, to be noticed hereafter. 
There are no poor-laws, und begging is forbidden by law; but the 
deserving poor, if crippled or aged, have no difficulty in obtaining 
permission from tho mayor lo bog in their native parish. It is easy 
to see that many of these are in no deep distress, and the “ pater¬ 
noster ” they say on receipt of alms is deemed by themselves to be 
a full equivalent for tho assislaiico they recoivo. Tramps there 
arc in plenty along the great high-roads, and professional beggars 
collect in crowds at the watering places and in the towns on market 
days and fetes. The vicious classes here as elsewhere oscillate between 
intemperance and privation. Strangers have utterly demoralised 
the population round the Pyrenean watering places, where every one 
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is a beggar Avhether in need or not; but a few miles distant mendi¬ 
cancy is almost unknown, and I write at present entirely of the 
native agricultural classes. 

The first thing that strikes on ISnglishman is the esccellent 
clothing of the population; not only the substantial upper garment, 
the blouse, or jacket, or knitted vest, according to the locality, but 
the immense quantity of good linen in the shape of shirts, sheets, 
and napkins everywhere displayed on a fine w'ashing-day. In fact, 
Falstaff’s address to his troops would bo almost literally true here, 
“ Linen enough may be found on every hedge.” The next point of 
remark would be the goodness of the small farm-houses and 
cottages, especially of the older ones. These were almost too sub¬ 
stantially built; the huge buttresses to support low walls, the 
enormous beams of oak or chestnut, the heavily tiled roofs, show a 
very plethoni and almost waste of material. Slate is used for tiling 
in some districts, but thatch is seldom seen. In some of tho poorest 
mountain districts glass for windows was uncommon somo fifteen 
years ago; now one sees it everywhere. An outsido oven and a 
latticed fowl-pen are almost universal adjuncts' to tho older “houses. 
It is only of late years that cheap and flimsy structures of only ono 
story or at most of two stories have been erected, and these will 
inevitably bring with thorn in time all tlio physical and moral evils 
of unwholesome and overcrowded dwellings. 

Tho food of the population is not in accordance with the high 
standard of their clothing and lodging, though of late years it has 
sensibly iiupi’oved. Ifo Englishman or Irishman so well lodged and 
clad, ond with tho undoubted wealth of many of these ijoasant 
farmers, would put up with their ordinary fiiro. Unless when a 
pig is killed, or when, as somewhat frequently happens in tho moun¬ 
tains, a cow or sheep meets with nn accident, and tho meat is sold 
cheap, flesh is rarely tasted, except at the great church festivals or 
at family ietes. Wedding feasts are almost Homeric in Ihoir pro¬ 
portions, and continue for several days. Excepting on these occa¬ 
sions the ordinary faro is a kind of maize porridge, taken sometimes 
with milk, more often without; soup and bread, with potatoes, 
cabbages, haricot beans, or other pulse ; cheese is sometimes added; 
and some kind of salt or fresh fish, if cheap, on fast days, when no 
grease is allowed to be used. Fruit in its successive seasons is largely 
consumed in some districts—chestnuts, walnuts, and dried apples 
in autumn and winter, and in summer cherries, plums, figs, grapes. 
In this article of diet alone has tho peasant of South-westeni France 
any advantage over the English labourer. The drink is either a 
rough wine or cider. Nearly all the men smoko occasionally. Only 
on market days do they habitually depart from their sober diet at 
the inn of the nearest town. The holdings, whether of peasant 
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proprietors or of metayers, average from about to 10 or 12 acres, 
those of the metayers being as a rule somewhat larger than those of 
the peasant proprietors. The relative numbers of these classes differ 
much in different localities. Near the towns only four-tenths of the 
farms arc owned by peasant proprietors, five-tenths by metayers, 
and onc-fenth by farmers paying a fixed money rent. On the 
mountains iind in the mountain valleys these proportions are 
reversed ; there nine-tenths of the farmers are peasant proprietors, 
and only one-tenth meta 3 ’^cr 8 or money tenants. For reasons which 
will be explained below, the m^inyers and tenants seem to be gaining 
in numbers on the peasant proprietors. 

The mtHayer system is one of the most common systems of farming 
throughout Southern Europe. It is simply this with local variations. 
The landlord builds the house, stables, and all necessary outbuild¬ 
ings, he supplies the stock and implements rent-free to the tenant. 
The metaj-er covenants to cultivate and keep the land in good order; 
he engages to keep up the fences, drains, &c,; he is not allowed 
to sell any manure oft’the farm; and if he give up the farm it must 
be in the same condition with regard to crops and stock as when 
he took it. He is generally left full liberty a#lo cropping and modes 
of cultivation, and ho divides the whole produce in equal moieties with 
the landlord. It is obvious at once that the metayer, even with all 
fainiess, must get the best of the division. There are almost always 
little things that arc not halved, the produce of the garden, or the 
fallen fruit, and other odds and ends which can be consumed by the 
family of the metayer, but which liardly have a market value. But 
it is just as obvious that the system opens a way to a good deal of 
fraud. It is not very easy, even with good intentions, to strike a fair 
division; it is much easier to strike an unfair one, and the metayer 
can always contrive to get the best of the transaction. He can 
always make away with certain pcirtions of the crop without giving an 
account. On the other hand, if the landlord be too rigorous in exact¬ 
ing every ounce of his pound of flesh, the half forma too high a rent. 
From old documents I find that the landlord’s share has risen from 
one-fifth in the fourteenth century (both in France and Spain) to 
one-third, and only gradually up to the half. Still, complaints are 
seldom heard of oppressive landlords in this country; many aro 
exceedingly lenient, and are content to get very littlo from their 
land. Unless in exceptional cases, near towns, or where good wine 
is made, land here pays the proprietor a much lower interest on his 
capital than do the English funds. Wherever the m«5tayer system 
works well, and the population is well clothed and fed, one may put 
It down that there is no oppression on the port of tho landlord. TTie 
agreement with the metayer seems to be usually made from year to 
year, and is terminable at tho will of cither. The metayer more often 
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gives notice to quit to the landlord than the landlord to tho 
metayer. 

Except in one particular, it is unnecessary to describe tho holding 
of the tenant at a money rout. He is seldom over-rented, and has ti 
lease, if any, for five or ten years at the utmost. But if deficient in 
capital be sometimos takes his cattle on lease (d cheptel) either from 
the landlord or from a third party; he has for himself their milk, 
manure, and labour, and pays as interest on their purchase-money 
half the amount they produce in wool and young. The soil in the 
district under consideration varies so very much in quality that it is 
useless to strike an average rent. The result of my own observation is 
that land near a town pays as high a rent as land of the same quality 
in England, while land quite in the country seems in some cases to let 
for less. It must be remembered that owing to climate the amount 
of produce should bo in excess of that in England—I think in the 
proportion of 3 to 2. Tho feeling of the landlords appears to be that 
a money rent is never so sure as a metayer rent. On the other 
hand, landlord and metayer very seldom agree as to what is tho 
money value of tho rent in kind which the latter pays. 

I said above that these tenures are applied to very different soils 
and to very dift'erent conditions of cultivation. In fact, the condi¬ 
tions could hardly be more various. In the valley of tho Bidassoa, 
tho “ laya " is often used on tho <fecp alluvial soil by the riverside. 
This is a mode of cultivation A\ hich would be superior to almost any 
other, did it not demand sueli an enormous expenditure of human 
labour. The “laya ” is a two-prunged fork of stool oi’ wrought iron, 
with a short handle put on sideways j tho prongs are at least two feet 
long. A strong man will take one of those instruments in ouch hand, he 
raises them above his head, plunges them deep into tho ground, presses 
his feet on the top of each fork so as to drive them up lu the hilt 
into the soil, then with a backward heave upturns the whole. 
Usually four or five men, with occasionally a woman or two in thi> 
middle, work together, and, striking and heaving simultaneously, 
turn up a long and deep furrow. In this culture neighbours assist 
each other. It is applicable only to the deepest soils, but the fields 
to which it is applied can easily he picked out by one who possesses 
an eye for agriculture. In the other districts of tlie Basque country 
ploughing is done by moans of cows or oxen, but in the Ih'.iniais 
districts horses, or mules, or asses are often used. The ploughs have 
been much improved of late years, and arc often Ercncli adaptations 
of patterns by the best English makers. In the neighbourhood of 
tho towns the m4taycrs generally use oxen and the peasant ])ro- 
prietors cows for ploughing. The reason of this difference is that 
the mdtaycr ekes out the profits of the farm by the labour of his oxen 
in hauling and carting, while the proprietor seldom works off his 
VOL. XXIX. N.8. ‘ p 
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iarni, aud cows are strong enough for field work, and give milk 
besides. A very largo proportion of the land may be described as 
a hungry soil, requiring a great amount of manure, which the 
peasants often purchase at exorbitant rates, paying between three 
and four shilb'ngs for the cubic metro of fresh stable manure, besides 
having to fetch it from a considerable distance. They generally 
manure their fields well, and the groat fault of their oultivation is 
want of caro in cleaning the land. 

In the mountain vallcyci:, and sometimes elsewhere, the farmer, 
whether proprietor or metayer, supplements his forming by buying or 
breeding u lew sheep or cattle; which he grazes upon the mountain 
imsturcH in the summer and keeps indoors in the winter; the same 
mountain sides supplying him with fern and heath for litter for his 
cattle, and to supplement his straw or maize stalks as a material for 
maiuiro. Along the coast where fern is wanting, the sand of the 
dunes is used for the same pui’poso, aud with excellent results. For 
tlicsc rights of pasturing cattlo and of cutting fern on the communal 
lands in the mountains, there is u slight difference in payment 
according to the wealth and the population of tho commune or 
parish ; but 1 am assured that the following prices taken from a 
mountain parish witli which I am well acquainted represent about 
tho average sums paid. Tlieso are for— 

Fc8. c. 

Horse, mule, or cow, per head, per anmxiu 4 0 

Ten shoep . „ 40 

Goats . . . per head ,, 10 

A.s«e.s . . . per head „ 1 50 

Working horses or mules are generally charged a little less than the 
above prices. For tho right of cutting fern 90 centimes per annum 
is charged to each family who cuts it. For cutting firewood (not 
timber trees), and, of course, under close restrictions, 9 francs for 
tho rich, 5 francs for the poor per family, and nothing for the 
indigent. All this is arranged by tho municipal council and the 
mayor of each commune or parish. As said above, the charges are 
sometimes a little more or a little less; but it is only tho inhabitants 
of ,the comtriune who enjoy these privileges at such prices; to 
strangers, if allowed at all, tho prices are much higher. Similar 
conditions prevail with regard to tho sand on the coast. It is 
evident what a boon this is both to the small proprietor and to the 
m^^tayer and farmer. 

Some years back the great object of tho peasant proprietor seemed 
to be, not to get tho largest possible return from his land, but to 
spend as little money as possible, and to hoard every coin he could 
lay hands upon. Ilis little flock of sheep provided him with wool 
which he spun himself. I have often seen just so much wool clipped 
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off a eheep’s back as would su£Bce to make a pair of btookiugs or a 
vest which the owner might happen to require; and for this purposo 
the black sheep were the favourites, because tlieir wool required no 
dye. Flax enough was grown to make all his homespun linen; 
the women beat out the fibre and spun the thread on the old distaff 
and spindle, and it was woven into sheets or napkins in the village. 
Cheese and various kinds of clotted or curdled milk were made from 
the produce of the sheep or goats; tho bread, whether of maize, 
wheat, or rye, came from his own land; his potatoes, beans, and 
cabbages were of his own growth ; his wine or cider was, if possible, 
of his own manufacture. If any of' these things failed, he did 
without them, if possible, or bartered with his neighbours. All his 
money he kept and laid by to purchase more land, if occasion 
offered; nothing else but sheer necessity would induce him to part 
with it. There are still a few of these peasants left, but tho general 
habits in this respect have much changed during the last twenty 
years. Good roads have opened up the country, railways skirt the 
district, savings-banks are extending; even the peasants have learnt 
the value of shares, and to prefer the secure interest of the funds or 
of mortgages to private hoarding. The money value of many 
articles has immensely risen, while that of corn and bread has 
decreased. Hence tho peasant finds it cheaper to buy his bread 
and to sell other produce. Tho oven onco attached to every farm¬ 
house is often quite disused, except for maizo bread, which docs not 
find a ready sale in towns, and consequently is seldom made by the 
bakers. Eggs, for instance, which some years bock would fetch 
only 2^. the dozen after a weary tramp to tho nearest market town, 
the peasant now gets lOd. a dozen for from men who collect them at 
his own door. The increased price of milk and the demand for 
butter has led to tho extensive and increasing introduction of tho 
Breton cow, too small to work like the native breed, but the sale of 
whose milk and butter bi'ings in a certain revenue. Ten or fifteen 
years back it was useless to ask for butter outside the towns; one 
was fortunate to find milk other than sheep’s or goat’s; now both 
batter and cow's milk are to be obtained almost everywhere. Asso¬ 
ciations, too, for making improved cheeso from the milk of many co -vs 
have been started with success. Tho increased demand for letter 
produce of all kinds, better communications, and tlio i-etum of 
successiul emigrants (Americans they are generally called, though 
really native Basques), with capital sufficient to reclaim lands which 
can yield but little immediate return, are the chief of the causes 
which have combined to create a general prosperity, wliich makes it 
a plcasuro to walk through the land and to converse with tho 
peasants, but which at the same time renders it almost impossible to 


procure any satisfactory hired agricultural labour. As a rule, every 
- v2 
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native agiicultaral labourer wbo is worth anything is employed as a 
cultivator with an interest in his own holding. 

But this great prosperity is largely owing to another condition, as 
to which the peasants have shown themselves far wiser both than 
the Government and than the majority of their superiors in educa¬ 
tion and in rank. Whatever may have been the case in past times, 
at present the peasants, whether proprietors or metayers, will not 
keep on their farms any hands beyond the niunber that can be 
profitably employed on, and fairly well kept by, the farm itself. All 
the rest emiyrnio: not necessarily to foreign parts—though the 
emigration to South America, and especially to La Plata, is very 
considerable, and would be yet larger were it not for the conscription 
and for obstacles placed in the way by Government—^but to towns 
and to other spheres of labour. The superfluous boys take to what¬ 
ever other employments they have a taste for or can find an opening 
in; the too-nuracroiis girls go out to service, or become dress¬ 
makers, or enter convents; almost any sacrifice is made by the 
parents to prevent the farm from having too many mouths to provide 
for. A larger proportion of this emigration comes, we are assured, 
from the pea.sant proprietors than from the mt5ta3'ors. One 
reason of this is, as stated above, that the mtitaycr often makes a 
considerable portion of his earnings from the hire of himstdf and 
oxen for carting purposes in the neighbourhood of towns, and thus 
ho has room for an extra hand or two; whereas the peasant 
proprietor generally keeps cows iustciul, and turns his attention 
wliolly to the land. And thus I find the general opinion to he that 
M’hilo the metav'or earns more from his personal labour, tho land of 
the peasant proprietor produces more, because he is always at work 
on it. There seems, too, to be, from this emigration, a certain 
tendency, not verj' marked but constantly increasing, towards 
lessening tho mimbcr of peasant proprietors. As j'et this is felt only 
in the neighbourhood of the fowns. The life of a peasant proi)rietor 
is a veiy hard one in manj* respects. The whole fa mil)' must both 
W’ork hard and live hard to make it paj’’ even under favourable 
circumstances. Tt requires a n.hiute knowledge of all the details of 
■local agriculture, u looking after every penny of expenditure, to make 
it really answer. And all this falls with peculiar hardship on tho 
women of tho familj'. 'fhey are compelled Jiot only to take their 
full share of the field work, but when in tho evening tho men return 
and think of rest, the wife and daughters have all the household 
work to do. It is, as may be supposed, a kind of life which no ono 
con take up successfully unless be, or she, has been accustomed to it 
from earliest childhood. If broken off for any length of time it is 
not easily resumed. Hence when sons or daughters from any cause 
migrate from the land to other trades, they comparatively seldom 
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return to peasant farming, whether as proprietors or metayers; and 
when at the death of the parents their share of tho property falls to 
them, they either make arrangements to sell or mortgage, or let it 
to tho member of tho family who hoops the farm, or else on tho 
metayer system or for a money rent to others. Onco they have 
tasted tho comparative ease and (shall we say) civilisation of artisan 
life in tho towns, they seldom return to the farms as working 
proprietors. If, however, tlicy remain in the parish as local artisans, 
they then take anti cultivate their own portion. The village school¬ 
master, the smith, tho carpenter, the miller, tho baker, the inn¬ 
keeper, even tho unmarried women and widows, tho sempstresses and 
washerwomen, have often a plot of llicir own, which they cultivate 
at odd moments with the help of relatives and neighbours. Thus 
pi’actically nearly every village artisan and petty shopkeeper is a 
farmer in some shape or other. Again, a certain number of tho 
emigrants make a little money us tradesmen in tho towns, or still 
larger sums in foreign countries. These often return to thoir native 
village and buy a farm or reclaim a portion of land, on which they 
do not work themselves, hut let it either for rent or on the m«5tayor 
system. In fact nearly all tho more considerable improvements and 
reclamation of land have been done by this class; and thus it is that 
in some districts tho working peasant proprietor seems slowly giving 
way either to the metayer or to tho tenant fiirracr. 

It is frequently objected t.o peasant proprietorship that it wholly 
excludes tho use of machinery and of steam power in agriculture; 
hut this is a mistake. A very considerable portion of tho thresh¬ 
ing in this district is now done in the fields by portable steam- 
threshing machines. The machine travels from farm to farm, or 
rather from field to field, and the peasants arrange for it to thresh 
the crops of each farm in succession and in regular order ; if there 
be a moon they continue working all night. Two years ago I passed 
a steam machine at work in the fields about four miles from a village. 
In the afternoon it had moved to another field witliin sight; late in the 
evening, when the moon was full, it was stationed in a field opposite 
to the inn; and about three or four o’clock in tho morning I was 
awaked by tho shrill “ Irrinz! ” tho Basque cry of ti’iumph, which told 
that the night’s work was done. A few hours later I saw the same 
maohiuo being dragged by twelve oxen, and held on the outer side by 
as many men, up a mountain path which I had thought sufficiently 
steep for a man alone. My mental remark at tho sight was, “ Now 
I understand how the Bussian artillery crossed the Balkans.” In 
another village in a Bii&riiais district I saw an improved combined 
winnowing machine which the owner, a peasant proprietor, had 
bought at the last Paris Exhibition, w'hithcr he had gone as a kind of 
village delegate to get the best implement that was mode. How they 
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got the maohino through the narrow lanes by which it must have 
passed wns a piizido to ino. Nor do small holdingps prevent attention 
to breeding good stock. Tn the same village one man devoted himself 
to winning prizes with his mnres and colts, and carried off a sufficient 
number to pay him well. Uo did not work his animals at all, nor 
was ho ii horse-dealer, hut bred only for show and sale. His only 
field was, to judge by tlio eye, from four to five acres. There is ii 
similar state of things as regards fencing; no ground is lost thereby. 
Where the laud is really good every inch is cultivated, and not 
a fence is som on the arable land. The boundaries between 
properties arc marked by deeply sunk corner stones, tmd the paths 
are like those between a gardener’s bods. The only hedges are those 
which border the roads. A traditional agreement between the 
proprietors l egulates the crops, so that wheat and maize, which ripen 
unequally, sl.ould not bo too much intermixed, and that sheep and 
cattle may be fed on the stubble without too great risk of damage to 
the neighbour’s crops. 

Now I cannot easily conceive a whole population living in greater 
comfort than does Ibis, especially in the mountain districts, nor with 
the wealth so well distributed among the greater number. Consul 
Bidwell, describing a parallel state of holdings and population in 
the Balearic Isles, though evidently somewhat prejudiced against 
it, yet concludes his chapter thus: “ While there are no large 
fortunes or large c.-]pitalists, it may safely ho said that there is no 
actual want. It w'ould, wc think, ho difficult to find in a population 
of similar size an equal number of persons whose necessaries of life, 
such as they arc, are so generally provided for.” * Yet there are 
plenty of fbets which shoAv how narrow the margin is between 
prosperity and the most pinching want. It is nothing but excep¬ 
tional circumstances and tho most careful thrift and self-sacrifice 
that have built up and maintain this prosperity. It is of old dato in 
the Spanish Basque Provinces, which enjoyed every bcuofit of free 
trade, ahbcncc of arbitrary taxation, and on honest and economical 
local administration, when almost every other country of Europe was 
groaning under an opi>oBite stylo of administration. In France,, 
however, tho older men of fifteen and twenty years ogo have always 
spoken to mo of tho former times as times of misery, say, from 1815 
to 1830, or bcyoTid. The popular songs of that date have the same 
imprint—an under-wail of misery runs through them all. One of the 
Basque songs is an iillcgory of the progress of Famine—personified as 
Peteri Sanz, the Holy Peter—^through the country; and it is as touch¬ 
ing in it.s way as Hood’s “ Song of tho Shirt,” and Freiligrath’s 
**Bupezahl.” The exceeding cheapness at which property sold at that 
timo points in the same direction. I know of one small estate, lately 
1 TAe HttUarie hlands. By C. T. BidwcU. London: Sampson Low. 1876. 
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bought for J03OO per acre, which was then aotuBlly offered for nothing 
but the payment of the tastes and local dues upon it. Notwith> 
standing all tho improTements and reclamations of lato years, there 
are still indications of land having fallen out of cultivation. Often 
in walking over wasto land I have caught my foot in old vine stocks, 
showing where a vineyard formerly was, and where by inquiry I 
have found that good wine was made when our armies passed in 
1813-14. In 1858, or thereabouts, when the frosts lasted some six 
weeks longer than usual into the spring, there was endent privation 
in one of the mountain districts. The peasants would not eat the 
seed corn, nor forestall tho coming'crop, nor dip into the hoarded 
money; but the sallow emaciated, faces, the weakened walk, and the 
multiplied crowd round the convent walls told how hard the pinch 
was. It passed away, however, with tho first summer crop and 
fruits, and I have seen nothing similar since. Still I repeat it is 
only by the strictest economy, and by rigorously sending off from the 
farm every iiseless mouth, that this prosperity is maintained. The 
peasant proprietor never scorns to dream that his farm is to support 
an indefinite number of hands. Even at the risk of apprehension as 
deserters from the conscription, a large emigration takes place to 
foreign lands us wdl as to the towns. To give one instaiico of 
which all the facts are known to mo. A small peasant proprietor, 
within tho last twelve years as his family grew up, has sent two sons 
to Montevideo, two daughters are in convents, a third in service; tho 
rest of the family are just enough to work the farm. With the first 
hundred francs the girl saved in service she bought a young cow for 
the farm. Expressing my surprise to a widow that sho could send 
her two boys off so far: “What could I do?” said she, “my 
daughter and I are enough for tho work. I could not bear to see my 
sons in misery here. They can at least live well out there, and If 
they make a little money they will return.” So with many others. 
If a metayer finds his farm does not pay ho throws it up. A widow ' 
hod been seventeen years on a farm, and had saved money there. 
Her two sons took to artisan life; after a while tho daughters, who 
with a son-in-law did the work of the farm, died. She hired a man 
and a boy, and had nothing to complain of them as labourers, but at 
the end of tho year she said, “ I moke nothing by it, their food and 
wages eat up all the profit,” and she left to live on her savings. It 
must always bo romembored, too, that, as compared with England, soils 
of equal quality give a return of at least three to two. Thus when I 
expressed astonishment at potatoes boing planted at tho end of 
Soptomber, the answer was, “ Oh, we don’t plant theso to sell, but 
they will come big enough for us to eat through the winter, and wo 
can sell all the rest.” 

But I have not yet mentioned the cardinal point on which turns 
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the question whether this prosperity can last or no. The great 
difficulty in estimating the real position aud prosperity of the peasant 
proprietors lies in the answer to this question: How many of those 
seemingly prosperous peasant proprietors have their laud mortgaged, 
and to what extent ? Though I have been most kindly assisted in 
these inquiries by fricuids who have access to official documents, I 
can learn nothing pfvfcctly vertaiu on this head. A good deal of 
money is quietly lent among friends and neighbours to be employed 
on farms on mere proiiiisc or on personal security. But it is beyond 
doubt that in the neighbourhood of the towns, where the peasants 
and their families have discovered how easily money can be raised 
on land by mortgage, they have sometimes yielded too freely to the 
temptation. It has been stated to mo by those who have every 
means of obtaining the best information, that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the towns at least one-third of the peasant proprietors are 
more or less involved by mortgages on their property; but that the 
smaller proprietors of from 7 to 10 acres are not so much involved as 
the larger ones. Tii the mountain distiiets a good authority informs 
mo that it is only one-tenth who have any mortgage at all on their 
land. IIow’ far the position of a proprietor with his land mortgaged 
is boitcr or worse than that of a metayor is a most difficult question; 
but on this question turns the future prosperity or decline of the 
system of pea.saiit proprietorship hero. When the interest of the 
mortgage exceeds a fair rent, it is eVident that a money-lender is a 
far w’orso creditor than a landlord, and the resultant misery of the 
struggle before the forced selling of the land is far greater than that 
of quitting a rented holding. 

The culture and the products arc of too varied a character in this 
district for the competition of foreign com or cattle to affect it much. 
Increased facilities of the communications, which are yearly being 
improved, will far outweigh that. Tho rapid adoption of tho 
Breton cows, as soon as the demand for milk and butter sprang up, 
proves that tliese peasants are not so ignorant and backward as they 
appear to those who can converse with them only in French, but 
that they are awake to their true interests. Nearly every farm and 
house is insured, although a reform is greatly needed of the 
insurance offices themselves. Cattle insurance societies were 
formed among the Basque peasants earlier, I believe, than in any 
other country. Though not in this district, which is not exposed to 
such ravages, yet in others tho peasant? insure against damage by 
hail and lightning. Tho cheese-making associations I have spoken 
of before show that peasant farming does not preclude either associa¬ 
tion or co-operation. 

Tho whole question, as it appears to me, turns upon what number 
of hands the land will really support. No small ihrm will support 
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in mature ago, still less in the second generation, the whole family 
that may bo brought up on it. ‘Whore there is no emigration, either 
to towns, or to other spheres of labour, or to foreign countries, there 
must be ra^ 8 er 3 ^ I have seen this both at Madeira and in the Azores 
when emigration was prohibited, on the best soils in the best climate. 
In Qallicia, especially in the district of Poulovodra, the fomtas becamo 
virtually proprietors of their land by prescription in 1763, all feudal 
dues were abolished in 1813, yet the population, the densest to the 
scpiaro mile in all Spain, continued in the greatest poverty. Now an 
extensive emigration is taking place, and their condition is slowly 
improving. Mr. llidwell attributes" the well-being of the peasant 
farmers of the IJah'aric Isles to emigration; and this I believe to 
bo a iicccssaiy concomitant everywhere of prosperous peasant pro¬ 
prietorship, or oven of peasant funning. 

I have said nothing of the tenure or sale of land, because in this 
particular district it has always been practically free, subject only to 
tithes, and to national and communal taxes assessed by the in¬ 
habitants themselves. In the “ Cahicr des vociyc et instructions des 
Jlasques-Frnnrais ” to the »Statos-General in 1789, they complain of 
“ enormous feudal exactions ” in two cases only, both on lands 
belonging to the convent of Roncosvallcs, in Spain. These they say 
are the only cases; for the rest the land liad been " from all time 
noble, that is to say, free and allodial.^’ In the Vallco d'Aspo the 
laud Avas also always free. 1 have gone minutely through many of 
the archives and the general privileges from 1309 downwards. I 
have found Aaiiations in the prosperity from Avar, from impeded oom- 
municalions, and especially from temporary over-population, which 
continued until it has been relioA'ed by emigration of some kind. In 
the most prosperous mouiilain villages (purely agi'iculturul) the 
population is about the same us it Avas two centuries ago; near the 
towns, and where other industries have been introduced, it has much 
increased. 


'>\''KM'AVORTir WrHSTBR. 



THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN LONDON. 


Thb heavy cost incurred by the metropolitan local authorities in 
giving effect to the provisions of tho Artizans and Labourers* Dwell¬ 
ings Act, 187.'5, has very naturally alarmed the London ratepayers. 
People are beginning to ask one another whether it is wise to provide 
one class of the community with dwellings at the public cost. They 
know very well < hat endeavours have been made by private associa¬ 
tions to improve tho house accommodation of tho poor in London, 
and that the.se efforts have been commercially successful when com¬ 
bined with a due regard to economical considerations; and they can 
sec no reason wliy the local authorities should fail in an undertaking 
which lias been successfully accomplished by private effort. 

' It is, however, a matter of necessity that tho local authorities should 
deal with this question, as no other body is in a position to do so. 
The evil of overcrowded and otherwise unwholesome dwellings in 
London is one of great magnitude, and of extraordinary rapid growth. 
Tho increase of the population in London is at tho rate of 40,000 a 
year, and the total increase during the last twenty-five years may 
be roughly stated as close on 600,000. It is, of course, impossible to 
speak with any accuracy of the amount of house accommodation 
provided by private enterprise and speculation to meet tho require¬ 
ments of this increase of the population. But wo shall be probably 
mthin the mark if we say that it does not amount, taken altogether, 
to more than sufficient for one-tenth of the wholo increase. Under 
these circumstances Sir 11. Cro.ss was amply justified in asking 
Parliament to give to the local authorities powers to deal with this 
matter. 

The Act of 1875, known as Sir R. Cross’s Act, is faulty in some 
important details which wo will presently specify, but the radical 
defect of the Act is the total want of regard for economical con¬ 
siderations which is apparent in most of its pi’ovisions. Sentimental 
considerations alone appear to Iiavc influenced tho framers of this 
legislation. No doubt the proposition seemed simple enough. It 
had become necessary to clear large areas in London which contained 
hou.ses unfit for human habitation, and power w'as accordingly given 
to the local authorities to acquire this property, pull down the houses, 
and lease the land with the condition attached that it should bo 
devoted to workmen’s dwellings. The growth of London, tho con¬ 
current pressure of commerce, and the gradual extension of tho 
working classes from the central districts to the outskirts of London 
were facts seemingly ignored by the Legislature in making this last 
condition. And yet they have an important and oven vital bearing 
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on this question. By the operation of these easily anticipated causes 
land in certain parts of London has inereasod so much in value that 
the local authorities cannot carry out the Act without imposing a 
heavy pecuniary loss on the ratepayers. For the owners have an 
undoubted right to receive compensation based upon the marketable 
value of the land in their possession. These considerations wore 
urged in 1875 by gentlemen having considerable experience in 
buLding workmen’s dwellings. Mr. Jas. Moore, in writing of the 
work of tho Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, said, “ Tho 
Company has from the first paid a yearly dividend of 6 per cent, on 
its net profits, which is, I venture to submit, sufficient proof that 
well-directed commercial enterprise can siicccod when private charity 
may fail.” And Mr. Ghitliff at tho same time drew attention to the 
difference in the .cost of building workmen’s houses in London and 
in the suburbs. He stated “ that the average ground-rent in London 
was 8d. per family per week, and in tho country 3d. per family;jpiK» 
week; while the cost of houses was £34 per room in tho eoinwy, 
and £46 per room in London.” That difference in cost tell^^u^ctly 
on the rents, and the con.sGquence is that a considerable of 

the population w'ho work in London now Jive in the suburbs, and 
take advantage of tho cheap workmen’s trains which have been 
established as part of tho system of the local metropolitan railway 
tra£Sc. 

The difficulty is entirely connected with the reconstruction of 
buildings on the areas which have boon cleared. There can be no 
doubt as to the primary necessity of clearing away tho slums. The 
evil of overcrowded and unwholesome dwellings is patent. Any one 
who has but a slight acquaintance with London must, at one time 
or another, havo had Ms attention drawn to the existence of filthy 
slums in close proximity to the houses of the wealthy. The contrast 
thus di8closc<l strikes the imagination; but houses and even whole 
areas of buildings which are utterly unfit for human habitation are 
to be found in all parts of London. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have fully admitted the 
existence of this oVil in their official Reports. They state that tho 
medical officers have made thirty-two Reports to them under tho 
Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875. They are to the 
effect that the areas mentioned in them contain houses utterly unfit 
for human habitation, and that the sanitary defects are such that 
they cannot be remedied otherwise than by an improvement scheme 
for the rearrongemant and reconstruction of the streets and houses. 
The Metropolitan Board have only dealt with fifteen out of tho 
tMrty-two areas reported against, so that the remaining seventeen 
areas are left very much in tho same filthy condition as described by 
the medical officers. 
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There can he only one opinion as to the absolute necessity for 
removing the rookeries in London which constitute a real scandal to 
our civilisation. There are, no doubt, tremendous difficulties in the 
way of dealing with this question, but they arc not insuperable. Wo 
have no right to admit that the existence of these slums is a neces¬ 
sary evil incident to tho prcssurc of life in great cities. 

As existing legislation bus failed to provide a sufficient remedy, 
we must, if possible, discover all tho causes which have contributed 
to this failure. In considering tlie question, it is needful to bear in 
mind the character and habits of tho occupiers, as well as tho con¬ 
dition of the places occupied by them. Of u certain number it is 
perfectly true to say that, whether from force of habit or from early 
associations, or from other causes, they are very unlikely to keep any 
dwelling clean und tidy. A great deal may be done b}’ supervision, 
as Miss Oct avia Hill has shown, in tho management of workmen’s 
dwellings; but this kindly philanthropy can only be expected in 
a few very special instances. The fact remains true, that one of 
the great difficulties in the way of this social reform lies in the 
habits cdf the people who have grown up and passed their lives in 
these iilthy habitations. This difficulty, indeed, would be well- 
nigh insuperable, if it was possible, or even desirable, to provide 
new dwellings for this class on the areas cleared of unwholesome 
habitations. 

If any measure of suc(jess is to attend the clforls being made to 
improve the dwellings of the working class in London, tho fact 
must be kept clearly in mind that the improvement in the condition 
of many of those who now occupy these rookeries must be a gradual 
one. This will bo at once apparent if we con.sider the course of 
events which follows tho demolition of hou8e.s of a low class. The 
great majority of the people displaced from them migrate into parts 
of the town contiguous to their old dwellings, thus increasing the 
overcrowding, or else they removo to districts in the suburbs. 

Were it practicable to supply immediately other and improved 
house accommodation in lieu of tlic unwholesome dwellings destroyed, 
it would he found that tno old occupiers Avould very rarely become 
tenants of the now buildings. They cannot afford tho rent of the 
improved houses, and tho amelioration in their condition brought 
about by the demolition of unwholesome dwellings is effected by a 
process of gradation. The highest paid artizans and labourers 
occupy the new dwellings, and make room in tho dwellings vacated 
by them for the class below them. 

If wc consider the rents which arc paid for rooms in the improved 
industrial dwellings, we may be sure that this is the process which 
will be most likely to occur. A practical proof will bo found in the 
course of events which followed the demolition of certain houses in 
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the Whiteohapel and Limehouae area. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works thus describe it in their Report;— 

" Tho houses in part of this area hare been palled down, and the ground has 
been lying idlo for months; tho inhabitants have gono olsowhore, and whon, 
in tho coarse of another yoar or inoro, improved dwellings havo boon erocted, 
it is more than prohablo that, instead of being occupied by tho people who 
previously lived on tlio spot, they will ho occupied by others who havo no par¬ 
ticular claim to that locality.” 

The evil of overcrowded and unwholesome dwellings is also owing 
in a great measure to tlic failure of the local authorities in London 
to make a due exercise of the authority which tho law gives them. 
The Sanitary Acts, if put into operation, are quite sufficient to pre¬ 
serve the cleanliness and healthy condition of dwellings, provided 
that tho arrangement of streets and houses in the different ureas is 
such as will lend itself readily to sanitary regulations. It may bo 
said with truth that, if there were a strong municipal governing« 
body in London, or if tho present local authorities hud done their 
duty in tho enforcement of the Sanitary Acts, there would not at 
this moment be so great a complaint with respect to the over¬ 
crowding and dirt of some jjarfs of tbo metropolis. The law gives 
full power to the local authorities to prevent overcrowding. They 
may inspect and may order whitewashing and cleansing of tene¬ 
ment houses; they may register them, may give notices of repair, 
and in default take proceedings before a magistrate, who can order 
any alterations, or shut up the house’and inflict penalties. Any of 
their officers, any two medical men, tho relieving officer, or any two 
inhabitants may bring tho case before tlio local authority. 

It is thus perfectly clear that the local autlioritics in Loudon 
have ready to their hand sufficient nieans to enforce the cloausing of 
houses. They can prevent ovtTcrowdiug and abate other nuisances 
if they choose to put tho sanitary regulations in force. 

In addition, however, to the Sanitary Acts, they have under the 
Torrens Act, 1808, full power to repair or demolish any premises in 
a condition or state dangerous to health, and they can charge the 
expense on the owner of the property. But the powers under this 
Act are seldom exercised by tho local authorities. The operation of 
tho Act is left in tho hands of tho vestries; and it may bo that the 
reason why it is not more generally enforced is owing to the fact that 
many of the members of these smaller local bodies are themselves 
owners of property which would have to bo condemned if the Act 
were strictly enforced. 

Another possible reason for tho neglect to enforce the Act is 
connected with tho cost of working it, which is charged on the 
local rate of each district. The Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
the other hand, can clear large areas and effect improvements under 
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the Artizans’ Act of 1875, charging the cost on the whole metro* 
polls. It is not likely that the vestries will charge the rates of 
their own poorer districts for this purpose when the work can be 
done bj the Metropolitan Board at the expense of the whole of 
London. 

Under these circumstances the suggestion does not appear un¬ 
reasonable that it would bo advisable to place the working of these 
Acts in the hands of the latter authority, more especially as the 
Torrens Act of 18(38, and the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, 1875, seek to attain the same object, the diifercnco between 
them being simply one of proedduro. The Artizans’ Act was intro¬ 
duced by Sir iliebard Cross with the view of giving power to local 
authorities to make improvement schemes for large areas, of which 
the sanitary defects were reported to be of such a character as to 
uecossitato a rearrange nent of streets and houses. The necessity 
for some legislative enactment of this character was apparent, but 
the result of the working of the Act has been exceedingly disap¬ 
pointing. It has in great measure failed to effect the object for 
which it was passed, and has secured what can only be called a very 
partial and unsatisfactory remedy at a ruinous cost to the ratepayers. 
The cause of this expense has already been noticed, and it will 
suffiee to quote the following passage from tho lieport of the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works descripth'e of tho working of the Act• 

conclusion ft ina}'bo montionod that tho cost of tho schomes which 
have boon canied into cfFoct has hitherto largely exceeded tho estimate. On 
tho six areas which have been sold to the Peabody trustees, it is estimated that 
tho Board will lose tho large sum of £643,461, which, however, will be reduced 
by about £61,400, tho yaluo of the land retained for recoupment.” 

A committee representing some of the more important vestries in 
London arc equally severe in their condemnation of tho Act. They 
say— 

** The result of tho operation of tho Act during five years has been that 
about nine acres of land havo boon brought undor its operation at a cost of 
£80,060 an acre, and have boen sold for about £10,000 an acre, leaving a loss 
to the metropolitan ratepayers of £t0,000 an .rcre, or a total loss in reference 
to these six schemes of £362,061.” 

Tho process during those years has boon one simply of demolition— 
the houses have been pulled down, and tho tenants forced to find 
accommodation elsewhere. There has been no reconstruction; and 
tho rebuilding which is now progressing on the land purchased by 
the Peabody trustees is evidently taken in hand too lato to be of 
any service to the people displaced by the demoUtion in 1877 or 
1878. 

This fact has been recognised, and tho Metropolitan Board of 
Works has been given power under the Amending Act of 1879 to 
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provide accommodation for l^e working class displaced, at some place 
other than within the area comprised in the improvement scheme. 
This provision is a step in the right direction; but the principle 
must be carried farther. It is essential that a commercial rather 
than a philanthropic view should be taken of this question. The 
houses must be made to pay the cost of their erection if the Act is 
not to be a complete failure; and it will continue to be a failure, 
justifying the arguments of those who inveigh against this Icgisla-i 
tion as socialistic, if we continue to permit land which may bo let 
for Is. dd. the superficial foot for commercial purposes, and sold at 
a proportionate price, to be devoted for ever to purposes which will 
reduce its letting value to 3d. a foot. 

The local authorities should have full and unfettered discretion in 
judging as to the proportion of workmen’s dwellings required in 
each case, and as to the best manner of providing the accommodation. 
There seems to be no good reason why they should not themselves 
build if they find that they can dispose of the land on building 
leases to other parties only at a great loss to the ratepayers. The 
local authority in the metropolis, which has tfie duty of carrying 
out the Act, may not have the full confidence of the public, but we 
have to deal with things us wo find them. We have no other authority 
in the metropolis* than the Metropolitan Board capable of carrying 
out the Act, and it is possible that we may encourage them to throw 
more vigour into the work if we furnish them with powers less 
restricted than those now conferred upon them. 

The principle of the assessment of compensation, and the system 
of arbitration under the Act have also added to the expense. The 
Legislature seems to have paid more regard to the interests of owners 
of defective house property in the slums of the metropolis than to 
the just requirements of the public. Every precaution was taken 
by Parliament to insure the payment of a full compensation to 
owners of property required for the purposes of the Act, and the 
local authorities have been compelled to give as much com¬ 
pensation for the demolition of the worst class of property as they 
have to pay under ordinary circumstances for good property, which 
they purchase from time to time for the purpose of making public 
improvements. In a statement submitted to the Home Office, dated 
August 1,1879, the Metropolitan Board of Works say— 

"Numerous instances might bo given in which compensation appears to 
have been awarded without reference to the fact that the property was in such 
a condition as to endanger the public health; but it may suMco to make 
specific mention of one laical case which occurred in the Great Wild Street 
area, where au interest which, if the considerations horo urged could have been 
acted upon would haye been valued at £^00, was compensated imder the arbi¬ 
trator’s awsxd to the extent of £3,<i00.” 

(1) The Commissioners of Sowers administer the Artizan’s Dwellings Act, 1876, in 
the City of London. 
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This letter had the efTeot of inducing the Goveromont to introduce 
a Bill directing the- arbitrator, if satiefled that premues are 
unhealthy, overcrowded, or in such a condition as to be a nuisance, 
to deduct in valuing them the estimated expense of abating the 
nuisance. The Bill became law in 1879, and its provisions contain, 
without doubt, a valuable improvement in the system of oBaeamTig 
compensation in these cases. But it will be well further to extend 
this principle. Compensation should never be assessed on the tms i s 
of rental in the case of houses condemned by the local authority as 
unfit for human habitation. In adopting the basis of rental in the 
case of property thus described, a direct encouragement is given to 
owners to overcrowd their houses, and make no expenditure either 
on cleansing or repairs. Owners of property, whether freeholders or 
leaseholders, have full power to cause their property to be kept in a 
cleanly condition, and it is a perfectly just application of a sound 
principle to enact that compensation shall only be assessed on the 
value of the land, and of the mtiterials, when it is necessary to 
demolish and roconstmet houses which have been permitted to fall 
into a condition prejudicial to the health of the community. But 
this change in the law will not enable tho local authorities to escape 
a heavy pecuniary loss if they build workmen’s houses on land which 
commands a high value for commoroiul purposes. 

The system of arbitration is also answerable for much of the delay 
and expense in carrying out the Act. Under tho present arrange¬ 
ments the local autWities may possibly have to argue a case before 
throe tribunals prior to completion of purchase. In tho first place, 
the arbitrator inquires into tho claims for compensation, and makes 
a provisional award, to which tho claimants may object. Another 
delay, and a further inquiry must then be held. 

When the arbitrator gives a final award, any dissatisfied owner, 
whoso claim exceeds dISOO, may appeal to a jury against it. The 
following case illustrates the delay which frequently occurs: The 
owner was served with notice by the local authority ou tho Ist 
of December, 1876. Occupiers had notice on June 11, 1877, and on 
May 18,1878, owner had notice to s^nd in his claim. This was 
done on July 30. Piovisional award was made on May 1, 1879, to 
which objection was made on Juno 14, The case came before 
arbitrator for final award on June 25, 1879, and was decided on 
appeal, August 27, 1879, There seems to be no reakon for this 
undue delay and expense. Under tho Lands Clauses Act there is a 
more simple and speedy process for tho compulsory purchase of land. 
Tho rights of property will be safe enough, and wo shall secure tho 
more economical and efficient working of tho Artizans’ Act if one 
strong tribunal is appointed whoso award in disputed cases shall be ^ 
final. 
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It is exceedinglT' QBfbrtmiate tiiat the £«egidattixe should iwTe 
imposed conditions upon the local cmthoiities which effeotuidly hinder 
them from efieoting improvements in the dwellings of the poor in 
liondon, except at an enormous cost to the ratepayers> who are many 
of them in as straggling a condition as those whom it is sought to 
assist at tho public cost. 

When the local authorities find it necessary in tho interests of 
health and decency to apply the provisions of the Artizans* Act of 
1875 to an area of dwellings in London they are confronted by 
the difficulties, delays, and expenses which have been described. As 
has been shown there is no real reason why tho local authorities 
should find themselves thus hampered. The question has been 
satisfactorily solved. Several companies have invested private 
capital in the erection of workmen’s dwellings, and have ipado these 
investments remunerative. Sir Sydney Watcrlow’s Company, the 
Artizans and Labourerb’ Dwellings Company, and other smaller 
associations, have acquired land in Loudon, have built thereon work¬ 
men’s dwellings, and regularly pay their sbareholdera a fairly- 
earned dividend of from 4 to 5 per cent. 1?he^ certainly would 
not have been in a |)osition to do ibis if they had acquired 
land having a \ery high commercial value, and devoted it to dwell¬ 
ings tho labouring oLisses. But tho local authorities have 
been Propelled in various ways to do this very thing. They have 
bought land, as we have seen, dearly, and resold it for a sixth of its 
value to the Peabody trustees, u ho, having acquired tho land cheaply, 
will liave no difficulty in obtaining a fair icturn for the capital 
invested in building workmen’s dwolliugs upon it. 

If this legislation is to have any satisfactory result some local 
authority must have more liberty in dealing with tho land acquired 
by the demolition of houses under the Artizans’ Act, 1875. It may 
be said that there is no local authority in London which can be 
trusted with these largo powers, and it must be acknowledged that 
the absence of any really strong and representative local authority 
for London is a continual stumbling-block in the way of many 
urgent reforms which are needed in the internal government of the 
metropolis. The present question is one, however, which cannot 
wait for a reform in local government which is problematical, and 
must at any rate be distant. We must work with the instruments 
which we he^e ready to our hand. The instrument in this case may 
be a weak and uncertain one, but it will be better to make a fair 
trial with it than to continue a ^stem imposing conditions which 
make tho improvement of the dwellings of the labouring classes in 
London difficult, if not impracticable. 

titon the absence of any single municipal authority for the whole of 
London, we hold that the Metropolitan Board of Works should be 

VOL. XXIX. w.s. o 
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thfl executiyo authority within the area of the metropolis charged 
with the duty of administering the Torrens Act, 4868, as wril 
as the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act,' 
1875. The first Act is the most convenient when it is necessary 
to deal with single houses, and the latter Act gives power to 
deal with large areas. By concentrating the duty of adminis¬ 
tering these Acts in the hands of one authority, wo shall remove 
the inducements which now encourage the vestries to neglect 
the administration of the Torrens Act, 1868, with the view of 
throwing the responsibility of effecting reforms upon the Metro- 
imlilan Board, mere especially 'if the cost of work under both Acts 
is made a charge upon the common fund of the metropolis. The 
amendments in the method of assessing compensation and in the 
system of arbitration which have been recommended will, if carried 
into oflPect, largely contribute to effect a reduction in the expense of 
working the Act of 1875. But the value of land in London is at 
the bottom of the whole matter; and it is evident that unless we 
give the local authorities full discretion to act in this matter upon 
sound commercial principles, we shall fail to solve in a satisfuctorj' 
manner a question which is of great and pressing importance. 

In support of the views advocated in this J’aper, we would draw 
attention to some comparisons between the Glasgow Improvepionts 
Act, 1866, and the Artizans* Dwellings Act, 1875, and the adminis¬ 
tration of those Acts. 

These comparisons have been furnished us by Mr. C. S. Loch, 
Secretary to the Charity Organization Society, who has lately made 
inquiries on the spot into the working of the Glasgow Act. 

1. By the Glasgow Act (Clause 28) the trustees cannot eject within 
six months any number of the labouring classes exceeding five 
hundred, without a certificate from the sheriff that sufficient accom¬ 
modation exists within the city, or its immediate neighbourhood, for 
the population displaced.* 

To ascertain the actual number of empty and available tenements 
within the boundary, within half a mile of the boundary, and within 
half a mile radius outside the boundary, suitable for the labouring 
and artisan class, a careful census was taken by the police. Thus 
information was obtained with respect to the whole of Glasgow from 
time to time, in the carrying out of the Act. 

Secondly, the restrictions are more lenient. The%.ct of 1875 
requires that accommodation shall be provided for at least os many 
persons of the working class as may bo displaced in the area, in 
suitable dwellings which, unless there are any special reasons to the 
contrary, shall be situate within the limits of the some area, or in 

(1) See Mmm AetommoiMim Frotided for Displaced Fi^ulatum. Mr. James Moiri- 
son, April, 1877. 
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^ iribibity thek^f. And Act of 157^ Teqnirec tEat if it be 
]^ved to l&e latufaction of the confinning authority, that «iuii]iy 
oonmiient aooommodation can be provided for any persons of the 
working class displaced at some other place than within the area, or 
the immediate vicinity thereof, schemes may be authorised or modi* 
fied making such arrangements for accommodation. 

Thus all the work between 1875 and 1879 has proceeded on a 
wrong assumption, viz. that all should be replaced on the spot. 
Since 1879 the grant to the Peabody trustees has been made on this 
wrong assumption, as if the necessity .of passing tho Act of 1879 had 
not shown that tho replacement of a number equal to those dis¬ 
placed was entirely wrong. And now thnre is no reason for believing 
that any census of vacant or available dwellings has, since 1870, been 
taken, by which it could bo shown how far, in London at a whole, 
accommodation was available for those displaced. Yet all this 
information regarding the working of the Glasgow Act was at hand 
in 1874, and there was evidonco then in Glasgow to show that dis¬ 
persion of the low class population had reduced crime, and that 
those displaced, although paying higher rent elsewhere, were satis¬ 
fied with enforced displacement. 

2. Tho Glasgow trusteos deemed it politic to purchase the pro¬ 
perties as far os possible by private negotiations. The various 
proprietors or their agents wore waited on by an employe of the 
trust, and offers solicited, on obtaining which the property was 
inspected and valued by two of tho tnistccs with compotont assist- 
anco; and on their report the committee either iiccepted or declined 
the offer made. 

On the other hand, the proceedings under the Act of 1875 are 
very public. An official representation is first made which is pro- 
biibly known by all the property holders in the district. Then this 
is followed by the formation of schemes, publication of the same for 
three weeks, serving of notices on every owner or reputed owner, pre¬ 
sentation of petition to Local Government Hoard or Homo Office by 
tho local authority, public local inquiry with report, provisional 
order, and final confirmation by Act of Parliament. 

The Glasgow people considered the whole of the work was to be 
done by \hem, and arranged accordingly. In London tho Act 
necessitates A series of disconnected schemes considered and dealt 
with separably. In Glasgow the purchase was done as private 
individuiils, or companies armed with compulsory powers would do 
it. In London the Act necessitates a publicity that tempts the 
raising of prices. 

3. At Glasgow the trustees, unwilUng to push reconstruction too 
quickly, and knowing that a long period must elapse before the 
scheme would be completed, expended' large sums on temporary 

q2 
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remedies—whitewasbin^, ventilating, purifying, &c. The most 
important of these operations consisted in the demolition of the 
worst houses. They displaced in the four years ending 1874 about 
1,524 persons. 

Nothing like this is contemplated by the Act of 1875. Yet there 
is probably no bettor plan of commencing the series of changes 
iiocessary for the displacement of the people and the replacement of 
proper houses.. 

In December, 1878, the sanitary inspectors, acting under Dr. 
Liddell, of 'Wliitechapol, reported that the houses bought by the 
Board were uninhabited, and in a state unfit for habitation, showing 
tliat the Board had not taken temporary preventive measures, such 
iis those in Glasgow. • 

4. Without close supervision the pulling down of houses in 
Glasgow would not have spread the population who cling to their 
old haunts as long as possible, and the density would have been 
intensified by overcrowding twe or more families in one house to 
the detriment* of the health of all; but tho supervision of the sani* 
tary inspectors, and the prosecutions before the magistrate for such 
practices have reduced this to a point so low as almost to imply 
extinction .shortly. 

Evidence from Whitechapel and Great Wild Street would lead 
one to suppose that the people displaced have gone right away in 
London. This has been the practical result of the Act. But the 
aim of it was not to spread the population, but to replace it. 

5. In Glasgow the trustees have provided, to some extent, house 
accommodation for the poorest class by the erection of 9,318 houses 
of one apartment, making provision in the ordinary ratio for a 
population of 46,590. ■ 

Now, in London, tho Peabody trustees are going to build only 
sixty single rooms on the Whitechapel and Limehouse area, and the 
various dwelling associations make little provision of this kind. 
Yet it is obvious that, if the inhabitants of the slums are to be 
lodged, those, namely, who cam least and have most uncertain work, 
a large quantity of single rooms must bo provided, the rent of which 
persons earning 20s. a week and less will be able to pay. 

From a study of these comparisons it is evident that had the 
Glasgow trustees had to put in force the Artizons’ DwojjUngs Act of 
1875, they must, as a matter of necessity, have failed in effecting 
any great improvement in the dwellings of the labouring classes. 
At the same time the Metropolitan Board of Works might possibly, 
by more carefully considering the needs of the metropolis as a whole, 
and by carrying out the required changes more gradually, have made 
the Act of 1875 less inefficient. 


Hxnbt R. Bband. 



OUll FOREIGN AND IRISH POLICY.^ 

Gloomy and threatening as the past year has been for FiHropCi it 
closes less unfaYourably than might have been expcctod. The 
chango of government in England promised to be beneficial for our 
own country and empiro, but could not be viewed without apprehen¬ 
sion when it was remembered that our policy in Eastern Europe 
would be determined by a statesman so much swayed by religious 
fanaticism and blind antipathy to a certain race. The treaty of 
Berlin had given satisfaction to no‘one, certainly not to Positivists. 
But whether the peace which followed was or was not accompanied 
by a complete execution of the provisions of the treaty, was a matter 
of very trifling consequence in comparison with the fact that there 
was peace. The commencement of the war by Russia hud been a 
crime, not so much because it was an unjust and hypocritical attempt 
at territorial aggrandisement, as because it was likely to reopen 
strife in the West, and precipitate u tremendous struggle which 
might otherwise bo postponed, pos.sibly even averted. The danger 
was recognised by every one. WJicther it was tided over by the 
wisdom of statesmen or by mere good fortune, it is not profitable to 
discuss now. Probably the materials for judging arc not ond will 
not be for sometime yet in the hands of the public. It is enough 
that it was tided over, and that, contrary to all expectation, the 
Western nations, though armed to tJie teeth, and each from sheer 
nervousness constantly on the point of striking lest it should be 
struck, looked on while the two semi-barbarous powers of Eastern 
Europe fought out their quarrel. The settlement, I say, was an 
unsatisfactory one, marked in its every feature by rapacity and 
hypocrisy. Still peace had been reached again, and to preserve the 
new siatu% quo became as much the duty of every sensible statesman 
as it hod been to maintain the old one. 

It makes one shudder iu think that this fortunate and unhoped¬ 
for respite for Europe was again troubled, the peace, or truce, so 
essential to the highest interests of civilisation was again risked, 
the general conflagration was again almost lighted up, by the reck¬ 
less sentimentality and fanaticism of the Prime Minister of England. 
The objects were fii’stly to increase the territory of Greece, a change 
in itself legitimate and desirable, hut not one for which any wise 
statesman would feel justifled in running the risk of w'ar; and, 
secondly, to hand over to a little barbarous tribe, which by the 
accident of its Chvistianity had secured the special favour of Mr. 
Gladstone, a district inhabited by men of another race imd another 
religion, who protested against being bought and sold lilce sheep to 
suit the convenience of haggling plenipotentiaries. • For this it was 
(1) This article fuimod part of the Annual Poslivist Addross delivered Jan. let, 1881. 
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that a match was again thrust into the European powder magazine. 
Fortunately the explosion haa for the present been averted. France, 
Germany, and Austria showed manifest reluctance to bo dragged 
into the naval demonstration, and would have nothing to do with 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to blockade Smyrna. The result of all 
this blustering diplomacy has therefore been ridiculously small. The 
Albaniai>s have been robbod of a morsel of territory for the benefit 
of Moutenogro, but the claims of Greece have not been conceded. 

Putting aside the humiliation this brought upon our country, 
and the discredit inflicted upon the European concert, it is difficult 
to imagine a nior(^ terrible responsibility than our minister has 
thus incurred. Thi‘ Greeks were acquiescing like sensible people 
in the disappointment of the hopes raised by the treaty of Berlin, 
wlien Mr. Gladstone came into office and stirred them uj} by his 
promises of support to challenge tho very superior strength of 
Turkey. A little nation, which I hope and believe has a future 
before it not umvorthy of its glorious past, but whose chief needs 
just now arc good doinoslic government and economical administra¬ 
tion of its finances, has been incited to plunge into vast expenditure, 
a largo portion of its very tmwarlike population has been called 
away I'roiu industiial pursuits to form an army, and, what is worse, 
the excitable and somewhat boastful temper of tho people has been 
worked up to such a point of cfiervescenco, that we are assured 
Greece must cither attack Turkey, with or without allies, or there 
will be a revolution. If sho takes the former course it is certain 
immediately to be followed by an insurrection in Boumclia, which 
again would prccipatate tho collision between Austria and Bussia, 
so di'caded by nil the prudent statesmen of Europe. These are the 
risks that our ruler has faced with a light heart. It is something 
that the autumn has been tided over, and that the naval demonstra¬ 
tion has come to a harmless if somewhat ridiculous conclusion. We 
must hope that during the winter Greece will reflect, and finding 
nersclf deluded, will have the sense to disarm, leaving tho shame to 
be borne by those who have deluded her. 

But it may be that we have played with the fire once too often, 
and that the year w'c are now beginning is destined to see the 
final dismemberment of Turkey. Much as wo may regret for the 
sake of Eastern Europe itself that it should be scrambled for the 
rival ambitions of overgrown empires, a still graver fear must weigh 
upon us when we reflect on tho dangers which will threaten the 
more advanced civilisation of tho West. Spoliation in one quarter 
will be closely followed by a claim for compensation in another. If 
Bussia and Austria, with or without quarrelling over it, partition 
the provinces of Turkey, Germany will assuredly indemnify herself 
at the expen# of some feeble nation whose territory would con- 
veniently rotm^ off her frontier. This has been the process which 
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Europe has witoess^ again and again, and we have id)solutel]r no 
warrant ibr expecting that it would not be repeated. It is haj*dly 
probable that such a disturbance of the balance of power in the 
West would be acquiesced in by Frwce or England, and a war would 
ensue which might arrest European progress for a generation. Yet 
it would be the least of evils. For the absorption of an old and 
respectable nation, peaceful and unoffending in its policy, orderly in 
its internal government, by the veiy fact of its smallness coming 
nearer to the ideal of civic society than the overgrown population of 
large states ; a country which has^deserved woU of Europe in the 
past, fis the bulwark of political liberty and the shelter of free 
thought and a free press; the country, in short, of William the Silent 
and Spinoza, the asylum of Des Cartes and Locke; that such a 
country should drop from its hoiioiirablc rank as a free member ot 
the European conf^eration to be ground flat in the dull mill of 
Prussian bureaucracy and militarism; this, I say, would be a 
calamity far out-weighing the extinction of twenty Bulgarian or 
Bosnian nationalities; and the English minister who should .have the 
folly to give occasion for it, or the cowardice to acquiesce in it, would 
leave a dishonoured name behind liim in the history of his country. 

To'prevent this and other such disasters to the West it is essential 
that the Turkish Empire 8ho^dd be left to settle itself without any 
interference from outside. And, to put the matter more generally, 
whatever evils exist in Europe, there is none so mischievous, so in¬ 
tolerable, that an attempt to redress it by physical force would not 
bo a greater evil. There is now only one cause for which it is right 
or wise that any nation in Europe should draw the sword; and that 
is to prevent other nations drawing it. The malady of Europe is an 
intellectual and moral one; it can be cured or alleviated only by 
intellectual and moral remedies. There are at present the widest 
differences in opinion us to what is right or wrong in international 
matters. These differences exist perhaps most markedly between 
.thoroughly well-meaning people. The greatest misery, the wildest 
and most irreparable mischief, may be, and very likely will be, 
brought about for tbo sake of such ideas as liberty, nationality, 
sacredness of treaties, historical justice, commercial development, or, 
finally, the communication of the blessings of civilisation to back¬ 
ward races. All these principles have their good side, and any one 
of them is capable of exciting a perfectly disinterested enthusiasm. 
But it is certain that they may easily come into collision with one 
another, and that there is not at present anything like agreement 
even among the most well-moaning people as to their respective im¬ 
portance and the true way of adjusting them relatively to one another. 

Of course such agreement, even when arrived at in principle, will 
leave room for dispute as to secondary deductions, afft will also have 
to contend with ovil passions and solfish iateresta. Still, when some 
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coherent system of principles is generally accepted, a very great step 
■will have been made, and human providence will have a much better 
chance of guiding the world aright. That, however, is a point we 
have not yet reached. There can in future be no general acceptance 
of any doctrines except so far as they are scientifically demonstrated. 
Now, it is only within the last fifty years that sociology and morals 
have been constituted as sciences, and there is much still to be done 
in thinking out, developing, and opplying them. Until they are 
more perfected and more widely appreciated there is no chance of 
general agreement on even the most elementary questions of politics, 
whether national or international. 

Now what we Positivists believe and urge is, that since there is a 
prospect of arriving before very long at a body of demonstrated 
principles, sufficiently complete for useful application to concrete 
politics, and consequently of obtaining a sufficiently general assent to 
those principles, it is very undesirable thiit there should be in the 
meantime any attempt to sc'tlo the various difficult questions in 
Europe by blind force. Not only does this involve terrible misery 
and waste, but it means that some of those struggling ideas which I 
mentioned just now will by violence acquire undue and unnatural 
weight, while others equally valuable will be as unnaturally depressed 
or crushed. The ultimate application of scientific principles would 
thus be rendered all the more difficult and distant in proportion as 
natural growth had been interfered with by crude theorising, 
impatience, and violence. Hence we say that the aim of wise, practical 
statesmen should be to maintain the status quo provisionally. 

Discouraging and alarming as is the present state of Europe if we 
look at the enormous and unexampled development of armies and the 
distrust which reigns between all the Powers, there are three con¬ 
siderations which may give us hope that these threatening clouds, 
whether they burst or not, will not overshadow us quite so long as is 
generally expected. 

It would be indeed hard to take any other than a despairing view 
of the future, if the military system introduced by Prussia, and now 
extended so widely throughout Europe, seemed likely to be perma¬ 
nent. But let us notice, as the first element of hope, that with all 
this drilling and soldiering, in spite of universal conscription and 
barrack life, the population of Europe is not being militarised in 
^irit. It is not learning to delight in war or to be attracted to the 
profession of arms. On the contrary, it is becoming more industrial. 
There never was a time when dislike of military service was so 
strong and so universal. In France, oven the rich and idle class 
despise it, while no inducement can be found powerful enough to 
tempt the private, whose term of service has expired, to re-enlist as 
a non-commidRoned officer. Germany is the home of the new system. 
It is the only'"3ountry in Europe where a purely military caste still 
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survivea. The majority of the population have been broken to the 
conscription for three generations. Extraordinary pains have been 
taken, not only by the Government, but by the literary class, to 
train public opinion and sentiment in conformity with the military 
ideal, so that the duty of tho soldier shall be regarded as the most 
sacred of all duties, and tho honour of arms as the highest type of 
honour. Yet even in Germany, poor backward Germany, the mass 
of the people are notoriously sick of militarism, while an important> 
and rapidly increasing party denounce it as a crime against social 
progress. These arc encouraging facts, and may reassure us agoinst 
the dread that European manners will be permanently depraved by 
the extraordinary development of warlike activity during tho last 
fifteen yearn. 

A second consideration is the manifest if not very rapid growth 
of a sense of solidarity between the various component members of 
the European commonwealth. Inherited first from tho Homan in¬ 
corporation, re-established by Oharlemugno, fostered by the medimval 
Papacy, conceived as systematic by Henri (inatre, caricatured and 
discredited by Napoleon I, and the sovereigns of tho Holy Alliance, 
and at length clearly defined and proclaimed by Auguste Comte, 
this solidarity is beginning to reveal itself to tho consciousness of the 
West. The European concert, of which wo have heard so much 
lately, may not have beem very hearty or have accomplished very 
great things. But the mere fact that all the Powers have felt com¬ 
pelled to appear to cling to it, the general conviction that no safety 
lay outside of it, the real chock it has imposed on the ardent fanati¬ 
cism of some and the restless cupidity of others—all these are 
evidences of the growth of an idea to which wo must mainly look 
for the peaceful regulation of Europe in the future. 

And this brings us to the third of the considerations to which X 
just now alluded. In proportion as partial combinations are super¬ 
seded, and the European concert is strengthened and recognised as 
a permanent institution, we may expect with certainty that inter¬ 
national relations will be regulated more in accordance with justice 
and the common welfare. It is as impossible for nations as for in¬ 
dividuals to co-operate permanently on any other principle. At 
bottom there is not a single nation in Europe at the present moment, 
however strong, however self-reliant, which would not gain by such 
a mutual sacrifice of conflicting interests, nay, which docs not stand 
in urgent need of it. Take tho strongest of all, Germany. All her 
neighbours can see what a terrible blunder she committed in annex¬ 
ing Alsace and Lorraine. I do not despair of seeing her voluntarily 
retrace her steps. She has, by all aceouiils, made no progress what¬ 
ever in winning the atfections of tho conquered provinces. France 
would pay almost any ransom to purchase their libeivtion. And so 
thoroughly pacific is tho French population that all fear of a war of 
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revengfe would then be absolutely' at an end. What security com¬ 
parable to this is afibrded by the possession of Metz and Strasbourg P 
Both nations might and would reduce their armies to the compara¬ 
tively moderate scale which sotisfied them fifteen years ago. And 
all EurojMj would hasten to follow their example. 

Now what stands between us and the realisation of this blissful 
vision ? Two forces only : the military pride of the Gterman aris¬ 
tocracy, and the crazy theories of Gorman professors. But the mass 
of the people will not always submit to be dragooned by the one Or 
made ridiculous by the other. When the hero of the aristocracy is 
said to be revolving a scheme for brigading the whole working class 
into something like a gigantic benefit society, if not a phalanstery, 
the funds and operations of which tho Government will be kind 
enough to manage, we may bo bui*c that ho regards the existing 
system ns almost ii. its death-throes. And when the most German 
of the professors carries his theories to the length of screaming for 
a new persecution of the Jew* in order to purge the Fatherland from 
a iion-Teutonic race, wo may hope that tho reaction against such a 
grotesque fanaticism is not far ofi*. Because kings and aristocracies 
with their military traditions have been slow to-disgorge territorial 
conquests, it does not follow that industrial ropubUcs will be equally 
obstinate in disregarding the dictates of justice and their own obvi¬ 
ous interest. When the mass of the German people realise that the 
intolerable load under which they stagger is entirely due to the un¬ 
just detention of the French provinces, and that Franco would rather 
redeem them than fight for them, 1 believe they will not hesitate. 

The principal barrier, then, between Europe as it is and Europe as 
it might be and ought to be is after all a comparatively limited and 
manageable one. It may be swept away very soon and very suddenly, 
and its disappearance would he followed by an immediate and very 
considerable alluviation of the evils now tasking our endurance. 
The man Avho is suflering from a sJiarp fever or u severe wound is 
assuredly in an anxious and critical state ; but yet it may not be a 
case for despondency and despair, as when some vital organ is im¬ 
paired or the constitution is worn out. With good luck and wise 
treatment the patient may, in a few weeks or months, be well and 
strong. The malady of excessive armaments under which Europe 
now labours is acute and dangerous, but it admits of a radical cure. 
The remedy is evident and well known, and wo may hope that the 
resolution to adopt it will not be long delayed. 

My predecessor in this place last year dwelt on the two questions 
which then hod most pressing interest for Englishmen—^the Afghw 
and Zulu wars. It is a matter for deep satisfaction that the verdict 
of the constiiuencies at the general election was an emphatic oon- 
demnatioii of* those atrocious crimes. Unfortunately, the new 
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Government has veiy imperfectly executed the' mandate it received 
from the eleotorsl It is not worth while inquiring hero why the 
Afghan war was not brought to a speedy conclusion; why unjustifi¬ 
able pretensions were not frankly withdrawn ; why a British army 
still occupies Candahar P The Liberal Government has distinct^ 
fallen short of the professions it made in opposition, and is fully 
responsible for the bloodiest battle of the whole war, and for any 
oalamitios to ourselves or the unfortunate Afghans which may yet 
ensue. 

The policy of the Liberal Government in South Africa has been 
oven more reprehensible. It has, in fact, been identical with that of 
the late Govemmout. This is the more discreditable, because their 
condemnation of the conduct of their predecessors bad been un¬ 
equivocal, and they were as distinctly pledged as men could be to 
reverse it. Not only have they maintained it, but by keeping 
Sir Bartle Frcre at his post they have made themselves responsible 
for the infamous war of spoliation which he hastened to get up 
against the Basutos. As fur the Boers of the ^ransvual, I venture 
to say that they have the ardent sympathy of all Positivists iii their 
resolution to resist our lawless annexation by arms, !^lono of us 
can have read Avithout shame the appeal to England now circulat¬ 
ing in Holland. Would that there Avero any chance of the 
European concert being brought to bear on our shameless rapacity. 

On comparing the feeling expressed by the constituencies at tho 
election with the policy since pursued in Afghanistan and South 
Africa, we are obliged to say that our governing classes, to whichever 
party they belong, are distinctly less disposed than tho mass of tho 
people to subordinate politics to morals. Painful and mortifyiag as 
are the immediate results, we may console ourselves with the reflec¬ 
tion that power will in future rest more and more with the class most 
amenable to moral considerations. 

But it is not in our dealings with remote quarters of the world that 
the morality of our people is about to be most severely tested. 
During the last year the old standing Irish difficulty has forced itself 
upon us in such sort that frivolity itself is compelled to give hoed, 
and the most hesitating to choose their side. For what I shall say 
on this subject I desire that nd other Positivist may bo held respon¬ 
sible. I believe that I shall represent tho general feeling of my 
co-religionists. But some may think my language ill-chosen, or 
perhaps that my conclusions are unwarranted by Positivist principles. 
Divergence in application is incident, and always Avill be incident, 
to every general principle. Positivists cannot expect exemption 
from this defect, depending as it does on the feeble nature of man’s 
deductive capacity. I believe there is a notion abroad that we do 
pretend to suoh exemption—^that we are quite sure about everything; 
and that, consequeutly, we all hold identical opinious on all political 
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matters. Forhaps indiyiduals have sometimes held unwise language, 
which has given colour for this‘erroneous impression. There may 
have been, occasionally, a tendency to dogmatism on particular 
questions. If so, I hope we have learnt wisdom by our experience 
of the practical differences which may arise among ourselves. 

Our difficulties in Ireland used to bo of three sorts, political, 
social, and religious, each having its connections with the other, but 
for clearness of treatment better considered apart. The last has not 
entirely disappeared, but it has become so dwarfed that in com¬ 
parison of the other two it is not now worth mentioning. For this 
relief the credi<, must bo given to Mr. Gladstone; and after the severe 
reflections 1 have been obliged to make on that statesman, it is a 
pleasure to bo able to say that as regards Ireland he has been in 
advance of public opinion. Not fur in advance it is true; but a 
practical statesinaji must not be far in advance of public opinion. 
He is bound to be an opportunist. 

Of the political and social questions, it is the latter that is just 
now the more urgent. It appeals most powerfully to the strongest 
and most indispensable, though not the highest of human instincts, 
that of self-preservation ; and Irish discontent is concentrated upon 
it w ith extraordinary energy. The Irish tenant lias always con¬ 
sidered that his right to occupy and live out of his little farm was 
as real a right as that of the ouTier to receive a fair rent for it. 
The two rights subsisted side by side, and W’ere capable of being 
adjusted by custom and of being exercised without clashing, if there 
had been a recognised standard of duty, and both parties had been 
amenable to public opinion. And if law had grown out of custom, 
as it usually does—if it had been, as it usually is elesewhere, an 
authoritative recognition of usages that hud spontaneously arisen 
and were adapted to the ideas and circumstances of the people—wo 
should not now be witnessing the breakdown of law. Unfortunately 
tho Irish people, not possessing the national independence which 
every real nation ought to enjoy, wore not able to turn their customs 
into laws. A law that hud grown up in another country, under 
totally different and very pccuHai conditions, was imposed upon 
them. It was a bad law in itself, tainted with injustice and pre¬ 
judicial to the welfare of the country that was its birthploco, os we 
are at last beginring to And out. But there were circumstances 
which mitigated, and when they did not really mitigate, concealed 
its ill effects here. 

Tho chief of these circumstances was that in England the old 
feudal system had left tracers of its good side. There was a tradition 
of a community of interests and of reciprocal duties between land¬ 
lord and tenant, not recognised by law, but kept up by education 
and public opinion. But between the native of Ireland and his 
English conqueror the feudal relation had never really existed. To 
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transport, therefore, to Ireland a land law springing out of the 
fended system, was to give unchecked play to all its worst tendencies 
without any mitigating influences. Again, in England tlie extra¬ 
ordinary development of industries other than agricultural-~-due, not 
to our national character, os we flatter ourselves, but principally to our 
possession of coal-pits—^has prevented the competition for land from 
becoming so excessive as to make the landlord absolute master of 
tho situation. Perhaps it would bo more accurate to say, has pre¬ 
vented landlordism from having been long since swept away. In 
Ireland there was no coal, and such manufactores as struggled to 
rise were deliberately crushed by England. 

The tenant, therefore, had no means of living if he gave up his 
holding; and the knowledge of this enabled the landlord to raise 
the rent to a figure that did not leave the tenant a reasonable profit. 
Often it was a rent that could not possibly be paid. The tenant was 
then permanently and hopelessly in debt to his landlord, who took 
from him payments on account, leaving him just enough to keep 
himself and his family alive. Such a system of course extinguished 
all industry and enter^mse in the occupier; for whether he farmed 
well or ill, worked hard or was idle, the gain or loss was the 
landlord’s; his own share of tho produce remained at the same 
wretched minimum. This explains what we often hear said about 
the rental of land being low in Ireland. Where cultivation is bud, 
for want of security, the rent may be lower than the land might 
bo made to carry, and yet be higher than the actual, tenant can pay. 

This state of things has been compared to that which was remedied 
in Franco by the Revolution. It is in reality much worse. The 
French peasant, after all, was owner of his lanA Tho exactions of 
tho lord of tho manor were vexatious and degrading, but they were 
not unlimited. There was no rent to be raised at pleasure. He 
could not wring the last penny of profit from the peasant. He could 
not squeeze him dry. What impoverished the peasant was rather 
tho King’s taxes, which were heavy, arbitrary, and uncertain. Now 
in Ireland tho rates and taxes are equitable and not immoderate; 
and the tenant has not to submit to any exactions by the landlord of 
a vexatious or degrading kind. But the landlord has the power of 
raising the rent at his pleasure, so that he can by process of law, 
and in tbe name of the great principle of free trade, wring the last 
penny from his tenant, leaving him just so much as will keep him 
alive. The great object, therefore, of tho tenant is to appear poor. 
He makes no improvement lest his rent should be raised. If he 
saves a little money ho hoards it or puts it in some bank away from 
his own neighbourhood lest his rent should be raised. He does not 
venture to wear a decent coat lest his rent should be raised. 

For a parallel to this state of things we must look, not to the old 
regime in France, but to some Asiatic despotism. Open any 
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elementary book un politioal economy and see what it says on the 
effects of imperfect security of property. You will find them all 
forcibly described and illustrated by awful examples drawn, as a rule, 
flk'om Mahometan countries. The illustrations might hare been 
found nearer home. It is the condition of the peasant of Mayo and 
Connemara. For revolting against it he is denounced as attacking 
the saoredness of property. It is a misuse of terms. The Irish are 
not communists. There is no people in Europe so absolutely free 
from any taint of communism. The present movement is emphati¬ 
cally a resist aiu’O to the confiscation of property—the tenant’s pro¬ 
perly in bis holding. To talk of tho relation between a Connaught 
landlord and a Connaught tenant as one of “ contract ” is contrary 
to common sense. 

Property exists for tho sake of society. That co-oporatiqn for the 
common welfare, moral and intellectual no less than matorial, which 
we call society, requires as one of its primary conditions the institu¬ 
tion and maintenance of property—private property. And if the 
social union is to got bcyonil its primitive state there must be 
privata property in land. N^o one has insisted on this more power¬ 
fully than Auguste Comte. But property exists for tho sake of society, 
not society for the sake of property, as some people seem to think. 
It has its origin in expediency; that is to say, tho welfare of the 
community, in the long run. It can plead no higher or more sacred 
title. When it is so exercised as to be injurious to the community it 
may be interfered with; and when the injury is of a .serious and per¬ 
manent kind it mmt be interfered with. 

This is no mere theory lit only for academic disputation, and out 
of the region of practical politics. It is a simple statement of the 
stem process by which, as a matter of fact, communities do protect 
themselves when they find that a power that can only exist by their 
support is being used for their ruin. It is a process which was 
carried out, on a small scale, it is true, but quite sufiiciently to assert 
tho principle, by tho Irish Lund Act of 1870, which recognised a 
stubborn fact, till that time unrecognised by the law, viz., that an 
Irish tenant has a certain property in his holding. What was then 
given to the tenant was taken away from tho landlord, and without 
any compensation, in the name of the welfare of tho community. If 
commimiiies aro nflliotcd with governments so selfish or ignorant 
(and by Government in this country we mean Parliament), that such 
necessary interference with property cannot be effected in a legal 
way, then there will be revolution. What we call a fever in the 
human body is the attempt of nature to throw off a poison which has 
got into the system. Rovolution is a febrile crisis in*the body 
politic, a spontaneous attempt to get rid of some evil which the 
State, functioning normally, is unable to eliminate. It is analogous 
to a war betwej^ nations or a strike and lock-out in industry. It is 
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a violent and abnormal atate of things, but it may be the only iaaoe 
out of u vicious and fittal circle. 

We hod better not deceive ourselvoa. Wo are iu the presence of 
such a revolution in Ireland. If Irdiuid hud been independent, if 
its people had boon free to legiakto for themselves, a crisis would 
probably have been avoided. Landlords would have been wise in 
time. Left by thembclvcs, face to face with the Irish people, they 
would long ago have made concessions which now will a\ail^them 
nothing. Wo all romomber when the cry was for the extension of 
the Ulster Tenant Hight. But the governing cla<>s in Lugland 
denounced Tenant Bight as confiscation, and the Irisli landlords 
relying on England would not yield an inch. To-duy the liish 
people will not look at the Ulster Tenant llight. And next week, 
it is supposed that wo shall see the Prime Minister proposing not 
merely Free Sale, but Fixity of Tenure and Fair llents—happy if 
ho may hope that the concession does not come too late. 

For a change has come over the Irish people in twoh e months-— 
a change comparable to nothing but the breath of lluvolutiou which 
swept over France in 17S9, when u nation of slaves burst its bunds 
and stood upright in the dignity and strength of freemen. But for 
the overwhelming military strength of EngLuid, the Irish peasants 
would have freed themselves from their landlords by a physical force 
revolution long ago. The dcLiy has only made them more deter¬ 
mined and more umuiiinous, so that they are now able to curry out 
what is infinitely more arduous, but also infinitely mure effectual—a 
moral foioe levolutiun. Landlordism is down; and no ludicfmcufs 
for conspiracy, no suspension of Habeas Corjius, no, nor iitartial Law 
itself, can ever set it up again. I’assive zcsistdiico will foil them all. 
You cannot evkt a nation. All your piisous will not hold it. Is 
there any means known to criminal lawyers by which they cun 
compel n Land Leaguer to buy and sell with a Land-grabber? 
There is only one way by which order can be restored. Law iiiusl 
be brought into harmony with the national sontiraeut, or law aviII 
obtain no respect. It will have to own itself beaten, as it has so 
often been boatcu when it has inoasuied its strength against Con¬ 
science wotked up to the point of outhubiasni. 

When I speak of landloidism, I must not be understood to mean 
that the letting of land for agriculture is in itself, 01 always, an 
illegitimate or undesirable way of dealing with it. That would be 
a very untenable position. I mean the bud social system uhich has 
grown up, in consequence of nearly the whole of the land being 
owned by a small idle doss. 

The peculiar feature of the present revolution is, that it is being 
oanied out almost entirely by a process resembling the oxcommuni- 
oation, formerly employed with such powerful, and, upon the whole, 
beneficial, eiGfect by the Catholic Church in its best days, when it 
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really represented the conscience of the whole community. It is 
neither more nor less than a refusal of all co-operation and inter¬ 
course as a penalty for anti-social conduct. It is a form of moral 
force; and provided it is not mixed up with physical force, no indi¬ 
vidual, and no number of individuals, ought to, or indeed can be, 
prevented from using it, on his or their own rosponsibility. It may, 
of course, be used unjustly; but that is only to say that it is liable 
to ab^, like every other form of force. The principal guarantee 
for its just and benoficiul use is, that it should be applied by a 
responsible bo<ly, acting with perfect publicity, and stating fully the 
motives of its*decision in each case. Such a body was the Catholic 
priesthood. Such a body will bo the Positivist priesthood when it is 
fully developed. The liability to abuse will then be reduced to a* 
minimum. For an excommunication by a priesthood which has no 
superhuman authority and no superstitious terrors at its command 
will be impotent, unless it is based on reasons which commend them¬ 
selves to the public generally. It was especially in the case of anti¬ 
social conduct of a peculiarl} aggravated kind, by the possossors of 
property towards the working class, that Comte expected this form 
of coercion to be employed. He says:— 

“ The Sociociatic constltutioa domtinds of thoProlotariato, that it rcuounco all 
violence as reactionary and onarchicnl. Wliere a slioigglo is unavoidable it 
must be limited to the refusal to co-ojx'rate; and in this numbora may triumph 
over wealth if their gi-ouiids of complaint dosorvo the sanction of the spiritual 
power, the only power which can give tho rwiuisito oxteuaiuu and union to 
the plebeian leagues. However groat tho popular oxcitemeut, an impartial 
and respected piio-sthood will as a rule obtain this abandonment of force. If it 
has to put tho blame of society into its oxtromn form of excommunication, so 
effectually will its censure be supported by tho rrolotariute, that when U ia 
Just, the guUty person will be compollcd, without any attack on his wealth, to 
depend entirely on himself for tho supply of all his wants.” 

That was precisely tho position in which Captain Boycott found 
himself. He was obliged to depend on himself for the supply of all 
his wants. His neighbours, no doubt, wont farther. They threatened 
his life and damaged his property, .icts for which it is much to be 
regretted that they have not been severely punished. Where there 
is a custom and tradition of lawless violence, the example of which 
has been too often set in the past by the upper class, and by the 
very agents of Government themselves, it is not much to be wondered 
at that the people are prone to resort to physical force. They are 
acting under no public or resiKinsiblo dirootiou, for the leaders of tho 
Land League are evddeutly unable to control them. 

But after making full allowance for the influence of intimidation 
in certain cases, no reasonable person can doubt that a more spon¬ 
taneous and imanimouB exhibition of popular feeling has never been 
witnessed in any country. And when wo are asked to believe that 
the universal refusal throughout a large part of Ireland to pay rents 
above Griffith’s valuation has been forcibly imposed by a small 
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minority on a timid and peaceable peaaantry wbo woidd maoh prefer 
to pay raokrents if left to themselTes, we reply that each an explana¬ 
tion 0 ^ the remarkable phenomenon we are witnewing ia an insult to 
common aense. Besides, we are ferailiar, or rather we were familiar 
a few years ago, with a similar explanation of the influence of 
trades unions in England. It was all due to intimidation, we 
were told. The majority of workmen would rather be left to arrange 
their own terms with the masters. Some of us knew better then: 
and every ono knows better now. 

The truth is, that what alarms and, enrages the Irish landlords, 
and stUl more the English landlords, is not the outrages, which 
statistics show to he much fewer and less atrocious than in many 
previous years, but the unanimity, the organization, tho, extra* 
ordinary exhibition of moral force which the Irish peasantry are 
presenting. Wo may remember that the most determined attempt 
to suppress trades unions, and the fiercest clamour about their 
outrages, occurred just at tho time when those outrages had almost 
disappeared, and strikes were being much more successfully carried 
out by moral pressure alone. Tho truth was avowed by'Lord 
Granville, a remarkably cool-headed member of the Government, iti 
his speech at Uanloy:—“ It is quite true with regard to attempts 
upon life that tho number of such attempts is fewer at this moment 
in Ireland than even in this country. It is true that tho number of 
these attempts is less now than, uiifortunatoly, baa boon tho average 
in past years in Ireland. But wliat is equally t rue is thi.s, that there is 
now a novel attempt, not only to infringe upon the rigiits of property, 
but to interfere with tho liberty of the existing tenanls, of incoming 
tenants, the tradesmen, and all the workmen. This is a state ot 
things which it is impossible should continue.” In olher words, the 
Habeas Corpus Act is to be suspended, not for the purpose ot 
stopping agrarian murders, which have become comparatively rare, 
but in order to break up a great trades anion, to which aloiio 
tho Irish people owe it, that what would have been regarded 
twelve months ago as a revolutionary measure of land reform is 
about to be introduced by the Government of which Lord Granville 
is a member. T say, what every one knows to be true, that hut ior 
tho Land League Mr. Gladstone would not hare had a chance of 
carrying his Land Bill. I will go further and say that his eyes 
would not have been opened to the necessity of carrying it. 

It is not for me on this occasion to enter into any detailed criticism 
of the various schemes of Land^ reform that have been suggested. In 
my opinion, the throe F.’s, though good as far as they go, will be 
of little permanent use unless they are accompanied by an applica¬ 
tion, on a largo scale, of what aro known as the Bright clauses. 
The Landlords, who have hitherto been encouraged in their fully by 
England, must not go entirely uncompensated. If money is wanted 

voi.. XXIX. N.s. n 
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England ought to find . it. Bat» in awarding compensaticm, the 
Landlords’ interest roust not be estimated at what it was worth 
twelve months ago. If Griffith’s valuation is taken ns the hams, the 
precedent of the Irish Tithe Abolition Act will be pretty closely 
followed, and the Landlords ought to ihink themselves lucky. They 
are on their knees now, and beggars must not bo choosers. 

On the imraediutc! jirospeet in Ireland time forbids me to say more. 
1 leave many points of deep interest untouched. Next week will be a 
momentous one in the history of both Ireland and England. It is my 
forvcait prayer that Mr. Gladstone may have the wisdom to propose 
a Ijand Ijuw such as Ireland, were she independent, would, after oare- 
I'ul consideration, give to horself. I pray not less that what ho 
proposes, that he may have the firmness to carry through. For it is 
now the golden moment; and the majority of tbo English people, 
which does not love Ireland, is nevertheless prci>arod to do whatever 
ho Niys it ought to do. I would add two recommendations. First: 
Let him drop his unwise prosccutioTi of the most honest leader 
Ireland has hud in our time, as a pledge that he will not take 
advantage of the suspension of Habeas Corpus to suppress freedom 
of si)eech and association. Second: Let tbo army in Ireland be 
raised to tho highest possible strength, so that the people may not be 
tempted to any rash outbreak, which could liavo no other than a 
disastrous rosult. 

I said that our difficulties in Ireland were not onl}' social, but 
political. It is the coiifidciit hope of many Liberals that if they can 
satisfy the Irish people on the agrarian question, tho longing for 
an independent national existence will disappear. Perhaps it is just as 
well that this confidence should prevail for tho present. Unless much 
is hoped, little will bo attempted. It is better that a sick man 
should take needful medicine under the belief that it is a panacea, 
than that he should nut take it at .ill. It is possible that a good 
Land Hill may allay political discontent for a time. A large number 
of the peasantry will be absorbed for somo time in turning their new 
position to account, and in improving their material condition. 
may hopo that there will bo such a lull; for the English people is 
not yet educated to the point of being willing to let Ireland go.' 
And here, as elsowhei’o in Europe, it is desirable that the slatna’qm 
should not be violently disturbed before thb re-orgauizatiob of belief 
has made sufficient advance. Espe^lly is this desirable in Ireland, 
whore tboologism is still so strong, and scotarian animosity so bitter. 

Bui those who think that Ireland will settjo down into pemtilnent 
acquiescence in the effocement of her nationality do but deceive them¬ 
selves. ^ The demand for independence will certainly be renewed 
sooner or later. The wealthier, the more united, the more edilcated, 
the less sectorian she hccomos, tho more ardently will she aspire 
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tomi^s a complete national life,' and the mofo reecdni^y mil 
claim it. It is a legitunate and honourable aspiration; and let our 
statesmen and publioista of tonlay chant their ami pmuimui as loudly 
and'resolutely as they will, it is an aspiration which will be fulfilled. 
Whenever Ulster comes into line with her sister provinces, when¬ 
ever the solid Irish vote in the House of Commons is oast for 
independence, it will no longer be resisted. Our working men do 
not lovo Ireland: but they are not prepared, like our aristocracy, to 
keep her in bondage against the unanimously expressed wish of her 
people; an'd it will bo easy to sliow themj when the proper moment 
comes, that they have no interest in doing so—that their interest lies 
quite the other way. I do not pretend to express an opinion how 
near that moment may be; our older statesmen may perhaps not 
live to SCO it; but the younger ones, if they have a shrinking from 
palinody, would do weU not to pronounce the foolish word nevkr. 

Those who cling to the maintenance of our empire should; at all 
events, remember that pure force is not a foundation on which it is 
safe to rely. At the present moment we liave nothing to trust to 
but bayonets in Ireland, bayonets in South Africa, bayonets in the vast 
dependency of India. Perhaps in none of these quarters is there a 
military strength that can measure itself with ours. Yet there 
may be that which will pull us down. "It is not force,” ox- 
claimed the Homan statesman, as he looked round ut the provinces 
tortured by the lieotoring prounnsuls and extenninating landlords 
of 'that day, "it is not force that wo have to fear ; it is the 
misery, the complaints, the tears of all nations : they are too strong 
for us.*’ 

But there'is in England, what there was not in ancient Rome, a 
iroe working class pressing forward to the ostablisbment of an indus¬ 
trial republic; and there is a demonstrated religion, littlo known 
indeed, tind powerless in its beginnings, but too profoundly suited to 
the needs of workmen to be long without gaining their adhesion. 
Here lies the hope of safety for our country. Whether our empire is 
destined to go to pieces in a storm, or to bo cut adrift in time by the 
good sense of the Mew social strata, our country will always remain to 
us. A new and better national life is in store fur us. England for 
the English I Her soil shall not bo monopolised by an idle aristo¬ 
cracy. Her money shall libt bo squandered, nor tho lives of her sons 
throvp away in Afghanistan and South Africa. Shu shall not be 
handoiififed 'to Ireland. The wages of her workmen shall not be 
beaten down by the competition of Celtic peasants hunted out of 
their oWn islaud by exterminating landlords. Mistress of herself, 
free at last to attend to her o^vn concerns, she will experience a 
revival of the patriotism and civic feeling which it is tho special mission 
of Podtivism to cultivate. Such is the future we desire for our 
country. Let iu (me and all labour to hasten it. E. S. Bsbslt. 

' B 2 



THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 

A STUDY IN AN OLD STOllY. 

ClIAPl'KR XII. 

Morning swam on tho lake in her beautiful nakedness, a wedding 
of white and blue, of purest white and bluest blue. Alvan crossed 
tho island bridges when -the sun had sprung on his shivering 
fair prey, to make the young fresh Morning rosy, and was glittering 
along tho smooth lake-waters. TVorkmcn only were abroad, and 
Alvun was glad to be out with them, to feel with them os one of 
them. Close beside him tho vivid genius of the preceding century, 
whose love of woikmen was a salt of heaven in his human corruption, 
looked down on the lake in marble. Alvan cherished a worship of 
him as of one that had fi^«^ thrilled him with the feeling of our 
common humanity, with the tenderness for the poor, with the know¬ 
ledge of our frailty. Him, as well as the great Englishman and a 
Frenchman, his mind called Father, and his conscience replied to 
that progenitor’s questioning of him, but said “ You know the love 
of woman.” He loved indeed, but he was not an amatory trifler. 
He too was a worker, u champion worker. lie doated on tho prospect 
of plunging into his work: the vision of jolly giant labours told of 
peace obtained, and there could bo no peace without his prize. He 
listened to the workmen’s foot-falls. The solitary sound and steady 
motion of their feet were eloquent of early morning in a city, not 
loss than tho changes of light in heaven, above the roofs. With tho 
golden light came numbers, workmen still. Their tread on the 
stones roused some of his working thoughts, like an old tuno in his 
head, and ho watched tho scuttorod files passing on, disciplined by 
their daily necessities, easily manageable if their necessities are but 
justly considered. These numbers are tho brute force of earth, which 
must have tho o»arth in time, as they had it in the dawn of our world, 
and then they entered into bondage for not knowing how to use it. 
They will have it again: they have it partially, at times, in the 
despot, who is only the reflex of their brute force, and can give them 
only a shadow of their claim. They will have it all, when they have 
illumination to see and trust to the leadership of a greater force! than 
they—^in force of brain, in the spiritual force of ideas; ideas founded 
on justice; and not the justice of these days of tho governing few 
whose wits are bent to steady our column of civilized humanity by a 
combinatiou of props and jugglers’ arts, but a justice coming of the 
recognized needs of majorities, which will base the column on a broad 
plinth for safety—broad as the base of yonder mountain’s towering 
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white immensity—and will be the guarantee for the solid uplifting 
of our civilization at last. ** Bights thou I *' he apostrophized the 
old Ironer at a point of his meditation. *' And right, thou I more 
largely right P ** he thoi^ht, further advanced in it, of the great 
Giuseppe, the Genoese. '* And right am I too, between that metal- 
rail of a politician and the deep dreamer, each of them incomplete for 
want of an element of the other I Practically and in vision right 
was Alvau, for those two opposites met fusing in him: like the 
former, he counted on the supremacy of might; like the latter, he 
distinguished where it lay in perpetuity. 

During his younger years he had been like neither in the moral 
curb they could put on themselves—particularly the southern- 
blooded man. lie bad resembled the naiunilly impatient northerner 
most, though not so supple for business as he. But now ho possessed 
the calmness of the Genoese, he had strong self-command now; he 
had the principle that life is too short fur the indulgence of public 
frctfulnoss or of private (]Luarrels; too valuable for fruitless risks; 
too sacred, one may say, for the shedding of blood on personal 
grounds. Oh ! he had himself well under, fear not.. Ho could g^ve 
and take from opposition. And rightly so, seeing that he confessed 
to his own bent for sarcastically stinging: he was therefore bound to 
endure a retort. Speech for speech, pamphlet for pamphlet, he 
could be temperate. Nay, he defied an adversary to produce in him 
the sensation of iutcmperateucss; so there would not be much danger 
of bis being excited to betray it. Shadowily ho thought of the hard 
words hurled ut him by the lludigcrs, and of the injury Clotildo's 
father did him by plotting to rob him of his daughter. But how 
had an Alvon replied ?—with the arts of peaceful fence victoriously. 
He conceived of no temptation to his repressed irascibility save the 
political. A day might come for him and the vehement old Ironer 
to try their mettle in a tussle. On that day ho would have to be 
wary, but, as Alvan felt assured, he would be more master of himself 
than his antagonist. lie was for the young world, in the brain of 
a new order of things; the other based his imbondiug system on the 
visions of a feudal chief, and would win a great step perchance, but 
there he would stop: he was not with the future! 

This immediate prospect of a return to serenity after his recent 
charioteering had set him thinking of himself and his days to come, 
which hung before him in a golden haze that was tranquillizing. 
He had a name, he had a station: he wanted power, and he saw it 
approaching. 

He wanted a wife too. Colonel von Trosten and Dr. Storchel 
were to breakfast with Mm when Clotilde had been asked by them 
for her answer—scarcely more than a formality when the answer 
was to be given in their presence, which would convince the girl of 
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her lover’s ability to defend her; and the colonel took coffee with 
him previous to the start to General von Rudiger’s house. Alvan 
consequently was unable any longer to think of a wi^e in the abstract. 
He wanted Clotilde. Hero was a man goin^ straight to her, going 
to see her, positively to see lier and hear her voice I —almost instantly 
to hear her voice, and see her eyes and hair, touch her hand. Oh! 
and rally her, rouse her wit; and be able to tell him the flower she 
wore for the day, and where she wore it—at her temples, or sliding 
to the buck hair, or in her bosom, or at her waist! She had 
innumcniblo Iricks of indication in these shifty pretty ways of 
hers, and was full of varying speech to the cunning reader of her. 

“ Rut ko(5p her to seriousness,” Alvan said. “ Our meeting must 
be early to-day—early in the afternoon. She is not unlikely to 
pretend to trifle. She has not seen me for some time, and will pro¬ 
bably enough play at emancipation and speak of tho ‘ singular 
impatience of the seigneur Alvan.* Don’t you hear her? I swear 
to those very words ! She ‘ love.s her liborfy,* and she curves her 
fan and taps her foot. ‘ Jhe seigneur Alvan appears pressed for 
time.’ (Sbo has ‘ letters to write to friends to-day.’ Stop that! I 
can’t join in play: to-morrow,'if sbo likes; not to-day. Or not till 
I have her by the baud. She shall be elf and fairy, French coquette, 
whatever she pleases to-morrow, and I’ll be satisfied. All I beg is 
for plain dealing on a business matter. This is a business matter, a 
business meeting. I thoroughly know the girl’s heart, and know 
that in winning the interview I win her. Only ”—be pressed his 
friend’s arm—“but, my dear Tresten, you understand. You’re a 
luckier follow thaR I—for the time, at all events. Make it as short 
as you can. You’ll nnd me here. I shall take a book—one qf the 
Pandects. I don’t suppose I shall work. I feel idle. Any book 
handy ; anything will interest me. I should walk or row on the 
lake, but I would rather be sure of readiness for your return. You 
mpet Sttircbel at the General’s bouse P ” 

“ The appointment was at the house,” Tresten said. 

" I have not seen him this morning. I know of nothing to pre¬ 
pare him for. You see, it was invariable with her: as soon as she 
met me she hud t wice her spirit: and that she knows;—she was n 
new woman, ten times tho happier for having some grains of my 
courage. So she’ll be glad to come to terms and have me by to 
support her. Press it, if necessary; otherwise she might be dis¬ 
appointed, ray dear fellow. Stdrchel looks on, and observes, and 
that’s about all bo can do, or need do. Up Mont Blanc to-day, 
Tresten! It’s the very day for an awent:—one of the rare crystid- 
line jewels coming in a Swiss Augu^; we ^ould see the kingdoms 
of the earth—and a Republic! But I could climb with all my 
heart in a snowstorm to-day. Andes or Himalayas! as high as you 
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like. The Repuhlio, by the way, email enough in the ring of 
empires and monaroj^ies, if you measure it geometrically. You 
remember thb laugh at the ^aact elevation of Mount Olympus ? 
But Zeus's eagle sat on it, and top mo Olympus, after you havo 
imagined the eagle aloft there!—after Homer, is the meaning. 
That will be one of the lessons for our young Bepublicans—to teach 
them not to give themselves up to the embrace of dead materialism 
because, as they fancy, they havo hud to depend on material weapons 
for carving their way, and have had no help from other quarters. 
A suicidal delusion! The spiritual weapon has done most, and 
always does. They are sons of an idea. They deny their parentage 
when they scoff at idealism. It's a tendency wc shall have to guard 
against: it leads back to the old order of things, if wo do not trim 
our light.—She is waiting for you! Go. You will find me hero. 
And don't forget my instructions. Appoint for the afternoon—^not 
late. Too near niglit will seem like Orpheus going below, and I 
hope to meet a living woman, not a ghost—ha! coloured like u 
lantern in a cavern, good Lord! Say three o’clock, not later. The 
reason is, 1 want to have it over early and be sure of whut 1 am 
doing; I’m bothered by it; 1 shall have to moke arrangements .... 
a thousand little matters .... telegraph to Paris, I dare say; she's 
fond of Paris, and I must learn who’s thero to meet her. Now 
start. I’ll walk a dozen steps with you. I think of her as if, since 
we parted, she had Itccn sitting on a throne in Brehus, and must be 
ghastly. I had a dream of a dead tree that upset me. In fact, 
you see I must have it over. The whole affair makes me feel too 
young.” 

Tresten advised him to'8|>ond un hour with the baroness. 

“ I can’t: she makes me feel too old,” said Alvun. '** She talks. 
She listens, but I don’t want to speak. Dead silence I—let it bo a 
dash of the pen till you return. As for these good people hurrying to 
their traffic, and tourists and loungers, they have a trick for killing 
Time without hurting him. I wish I had. I try to smother u 
minute, and up the old fellow jumps quivering oil over and threat¬ 
ening me body and soul. They don’t appear os if they had news on 
their faces this morning. I’ve not seen a newspaper, and Avon’t look 
at one. Here we separate. Bo formal in mentioning me to her, 
but be partiaularly civil. I know you have the right tone: sho’s u 
critical puss. Days like these are the days for her to be out. There 
goes a parasol like one I’ve seen her carry. Stay—no ! Don’t forget 
my instructions. Paris for a time. It may be the Pyrenees. Paris 
on our way back. She would like the Pyrenees. It’s not too late 
for society at Luchon and Cauterots. She likes mountains, she 
mounts well: in emy case, plenty of mules can bo had. Paris to 
wind up with. Paris will be fuller about the beginning of October.” 
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He had quitted Tresten, and was talking to himself, cheating him¬ 
self, not discordantly at all. The poet of the company within him 
claimed the word and was allowed by the others to dilate on Olo- 
tildo’s likings, and the honeymoon or post-honeymoon amusements 
to be provided for her in Pyrenean valleys, and Parisian theatres 
and salons. She was friandc of chocolates, bon-bons: she enjoyed 
lino pastry, had a real relish of good wine. She should have the 
best of everything; ho know the spots of the very best that Paris 
could supply, in confiscuns and restaurants, and in millinery like¬ 
wise. A lively recollection of the prattle of Parisian ladies furnished 
names and addresses likely to prove invaluable to Clotilde. He 
knew uctor.s and acti‘os.scR, and managers of theatres, and mighty 
men in letters. She should have the cream of Paris. Does she hint 
at rewarding him for hi.s trouble ? The thought of her indebted 
lips, half-closed, asking him how to repay him, sprang his heart to 
his throat. 

Then he found himself saying: “ At the age I touch! . . . 

At the ago of forty, men th..t love love rootodly. If the love is 
plucked from Ihcm, the life goes with it. 

lie backed on his physical pride, a stout bulwark. His forty 
years—the forty, the fifty, the sixty of Alvaii, matched the twenties 
and thirties of other men. 

Still it was true that he had reached an age when the desire to 
plant his affections in a dear fair bosom fixedly was natural. Fairer, 
dearer than she ivas never one on earth ! lie stood bareheaded for 
coolness, looking in the direction Tresten had token, his forehead, 
shining and eyes charged with the electrical activity of the mind, 
reading intensely all who passed him, without a thought upon any 
of these objects in their passage. The people wore read, penetrated, 
and flung off* as from a whirring of wheels; to cut their place in 
memory sharp as in steel when imagination shall by and by renew 
the throbbing of that hour, if the wheels be not stilled. The world 
created by the furnaces of vitality inside him absorbed it; and 
strangely, while receiving multitudinous vivid impressions, he did 
not commune with one, was unaware of them. His tliick black hair 
waved and glistened over the flne aquiline of his face. His throat 
was open to the breeze. His great breast and bead were joined by a 
massive column of throat that gave volume for the coursing of the 
blood to fire the battery of thought, pcrchanco in a tempest overfiood 
it, extinguish it. His fortieth year was written on his complexion and 
presence : it was the fortieth of a giant growth that will bend at the 
past eightieth as little as the rock-pine, should there come no preter¬ 
natural uprooting tempest. It said manhood, and breathed of settled 
strength of muscle, nerve and brain. Of the people passing, many 
knew him not, but marked him; somo know him by repute, one or 
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two hiB peiBon. To all of them he wa« a ndiceahle figure; even 
those of sheeplike nature, having an inelination to start, upon the 
second impulse in the flanks of curious sheep when their first has 
been arrested by the appearance of one not of their kind, acknow¬ 
ledged the eminence of his bearing: There may have been a 
passenger in the street who could tell the double tale of the stick 
ho swung in his hand, showing a gleam of metal, whereon were 
engraved names of the lurid historic original owner, and of the 
donor and the recipient. According to the political sentiments of 
the narrator would his tale bo coloured, and a simple walking-stick 
would bo clothed in Tarquin guilt for Striking ofl* heads of the upper 
ranks of Frenchmen till the blood of them topped the handle, or else 
wear hues of wonder, seem very memorable, fit at least for a museum. 
If the Christian aristocrat might shrink from it in terror and loath¬ 
ing, the Paynim Kepublican of deep dye would bo ready tf) kiss it with 
veneration. But, assuming them to have a certain bond of manli¬ 
ness, both agree in pronouncing the deed a right valiant and worthy 
one which caused this instrument to be presented to Alvan by a 
famous doctor, who, hearing of his repudiation />f the duel, and of 
his gallant and triumphant defence of himself against a troop of 
ruffians, enemies or scum of their city, at night, by the aid of a com¬ 
mon stout pedestrian stick, alone in a dark alley of the public park, 
sent him, duly mounted and engraved, an illustrious fellow to the 
weapon of dcfenco, as a mode of commemorating his just abhorrence 
of bloodshed and his peaceful bravery. Observers of him would 
probably speculate on his features and the carriage of his person as 
he went by them ; with a result in their minds that can be of no 
import to us, men’s genenil spocfulations being directed by their 
individual aims and their moods, their timidities, prejudices, envies, 
rivalries; but none could contest that ho was a potential figure. If 
to know him the rising demagogue of the time dressed him in such 
terrors as to make him appear an impending Attila of the voracious 
hordes which live from hand to mouth, without intervention of a 
banker and property to cry truce to the wolf, he would have shone 
under a diiferont aspect, enough to send them to the poets to solve 
their perplexity, hod the knowledge been subjoined that this terrific 
devastator swinging the sanguinary stick was a slave of lovo, who 
staked his all upon his lovo, lovod up to his capacity desperately, 
loved a girl, and hung upon her voice to hear whether his painful 
knocking at a door should gain him admittouco tb the ranks of the 
orderly citizens of the legitimately-satiated passions, or else—the 
voice of a girl—annihilate him. lie loved like the desert-bred 
Eastern, as though his blood had never ceased to be steeped in its 
fountain Orient; loved barbarously, but with a compelling resolve 
to control his blood, and act and be the civilised man, sober by 
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virtue of his ladys gracious aid. la feet, it was the civilised man 
in him that had originally sought the introduction to her, with a 
bribe to the untumcablo. The former had once loti, and hoped to 
lead again. Alvan was a revolutionist in imagination, the workman’s 
friend in rational sympathy, their leader upon mathematical calcula¬ 
tion, but a lawyer, a reasoner in law, and therefore of necessity a 
cousin germane, leaning to become an ally of the Philistines—the 
founders and main supporters of his book of tho Low, And so, 
between the nature of his blood, and the inclination of his mind, 
Alvun set his heart on a damsel of the Philistines, endowed witli 
their tnuiicd elegancies and governed by some of tbeir precepts, but 
suitable to bis wildness in her rupuiation for originality, suiting him 
in hor cultivated liveliness and her turn for luxury. Only the 
Philistines breed these choice beauties, put forth these delicate fresh 
young buds of girls ; and only hero and there among them is there 
an exquisite, eccentric, yet passably decorous Clotilde. What his' 
brother politicians never discovered in him, and tlic baroness partly 
suspected, through her inter; rotation of her opposing sentiments, 
Clotilde uncloaks. Catching and mastering lier, bis wilder ani¬ 
mation may bo apjjeasod, but his political life is threatened with a 
diversion of its current, for ho will bo uxorious, impassioned to 
gratify the tastes and whims of a youthful wife; the llcpublican will 
bo in danger of playing prematurely for power to scat her beside 
him high : while at tlic same time children, perchance, and his 
hardening lawyer’s head are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue, 
blunting tho fine edge of bis Radicalism, turning him into a slow- 
stepping Liberal, otherwise your lialf-Conservative, in his convic¬ 
tions. Can sho think it much to have married that drub-colourod 
unit Power must be grasped. 

His watch told him that Tresten was now beholding her, or just 
about to. 

She was beginning to drop her eyelids in front of Tresten. Oh ! 
ho know hor so well. He guessed tho length of her acting, and tho 
time for her earuostuess. She would have to act coquette at first 
to give herself a countenance; and who would not pardon the girl 
for putting on a mask ? wdio would fail to see tho mask ? But he 
knew her so well: sho would not trifle very long; his life on it, that 
she will soon falter ! her bosom will lift, lift and check : a word from 
Tresten then, if he is a friend, and she melts to the truth in her. 
Alvan heard her uaying: “ I will see him: yes, to-day. Let him 
appoint. He may come when he likes—come at once.” 

" My life on it! ” ho swore by his unerring knowledge of her, 
the certainty that sho loved him. 

He hud walked into u quarter of the town strange to him, he 
thought; he had no recollection of the look of the street. A friend 
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come up and put fiiiu in tli6 righ^t way, walking back witli biVn. 

. This was Quneral Leozel, a fkmous le^er of one of the beroicei 
risings "whose passage through blood and despair have led to the 
broader law men'ask for when they name freedom devotedly. Alvan 
stated the position of his case to Leozel with continental frankness 
regarding a natural theme, and then pursued the talk on public 
afftdrs, to the note of: “What but knocks will ever open the 
Black-Yellow Ilcad to the fact that we are no longer in the first 
years of the eighteenth century !*’ 

Leczol left him at his hotel-steps, promising to call on him before 
night. Tresten had not. returned,'neither he nor the advocate, and 
he had been absent fully an hour. He was not in sight right or 
left. Alvnn went to his room, looked at his watch, and out of the 
window, incapable of imagining any event. He began to breathe as 
if an atmosphere thick as water were pressing round him, TTneon- 
sciously he ha«l staked liis all on the revelation the moment was to 
bring. So littio a thing ! His intellect weighed the littleness of it, 
but he had become level with it; he magnified it with the great¬ 
ness of his desire, and such was his nature that the great desire of a 
thing withheld from him, and his own, as ho could think, made tho 
world a whirlpool till he had it. He waited, figurable by nothing 
so much as a wild horse in captivity suifiing the breeze, Avhen the 
sides of tho quivering beast arc like a wind-struck barley-field, 
and his nerves are cords, nnd his nostrils trumpet him, ho is flame 
kept under and straining to rise. 


Cjiai’ii-k XIII. 

Thu baroness expected to see Alvan in. the morning, for he kept 
appointments, and ho had said ho would come. She conceived that 
she was independent of personal wishes on the subject of Clotilde; 
the fury of his passion prohibited her forming any of tho msbes we 
send up to destiny when mutters interesting us are in suspense, 
whether we have liberated minds or not. She thought the girl 
would grant the interview; was sure the creature would yield in his 
presence ; and then there was an end to the shining of Alvan I 
Supposing the other possibility, he had shown her such fierce illu¬ 
minations of eye and speech that she foresaw it would be a blazing of 
the insurrectionary beacon-fires of hell with him. He was a man 
of angels and devils. Tho former had long been conquering, but the 
latter were far from extinct. His passion for this shallow girl 
had consigned him to the lower host. Let him be thwarted, his 
desperation would be unlikely to stop at legal barriers. His lawyer’s 
head would he up and armed astoundingly to oppose tho law; he 
would read, argue, and act with hot conviction upon the reverse of 
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every text of law. She beheld him storming the father’s house to 
have out Glotilde, reluctant or conniving; and he harangued the 
people, ho boro off his captive, ho held her firmly as he had sworn 
he would; he defied authority, ho was a public rebel—ho with his 
detected little secret aim, which ho nursed like a shamed mother 
of nn infant, fond but nfruid to bo proud of it! She had seen that 
he aimed at standing well witli the world and being one with it 
honourably: holding to bis principles, of course : but a disposition 
that way liad been perceived, and the vision of him in open rebellion 
because of his shy catching at the thread of an alliance with lAie 
decorous world, carved an ironic line on her jaw. 

Full surely ho would not bo bafiled without smiting the world on 
the face. And ho might suffer for it; the Rudigers would suffer 
likewise. 

The forenoon, the noon, the afternoon went round. 

Late in the evening her door was flung wide for Colonel von 
Tresten. 

She looked her interrogative “Well?” Ilis features wore not 
usod to betray the course of events. 

“How has it gone ?” she said. 

lie replied: “ As I told you. I fancied T gauged the hussy 
pretty closely.” 

“She will not see him ?” 

“ Not she.” 

The baroness crossed her arms. 

"And Alvun?” 

The colonel shrugged. It was not done to tease a tremulous 
woman, for she was calm. It painted the neciissary consequence of 
the reftisal: an explosion of Etna, and she saw it. 

“ He takes it so,” said tho baroness, musing. “ It will bo the 
sooner over. She never cured for him a jot. And there’s the sting. 
Ho has called up the whole world in an amphitheatre to seo a girl 
laugh him to scorn. Hard for any man to bear !—^Alvan of all meai I 
Why does he not come here Y ICc might rage at mo for a day and 
night, and I would rock him to sleep in the end. However he has 
donr nothing ? ” 

That was the point. The baroness perceived it to be a serious 
point, and repeated the question sharply. “ Has he been to tho 
house? no?—writing?” • 

Tristen dropped u nod. 

“ Not to the girl, I suppose. To the father ?” said she. 

“He has written to tho general.” 

“ You should have stopped it.” 

“ Tell a vedette to stop cavalry. You’re not thinking of the man. 
He’s in a white frenzy.” 
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“ I will go to him." 

You will do wrong. Leave him to spout the stuff and get rid 
of his poison. He has written a savage letter to her lather, sending 
the girl to the deuce with the name she deserves, and obollenging 
the general.” ^ 

“ That letter is despatched ?" 

‘Rudiger has it by this time." 

The baroness fixed her eyes on Tresten: she struck her lap. 
“ Alvan! Is it he ? But the general is old, gouty, out of the lists. 
There can bo no fighting. He apologized to you for his daughter’s 
insolence to me. lie will not fight, be sure." 

“Perhapsnot,” Tresten said. 

“ As for the girl, Alvan has the fullest right to revile licr: it cannot 
bo too widely known. I could cry: ‘ What wisdom there is in men 
when they are mad ! ’ We must allow it to counterbalance breaches 
of ordinory courtesy. ‘ With the namo she deserves,' you say P He 
pitched the very name at her character plainly P—called her what 
she is ?” 

The baroness could have borne to hoar it: she had np feminine 
horror of the staining epithet for that sex. But a sense of the 
distinction between camps and courts restrained tlie soldier. Ho 
spoke of a discliarge of cuttle-fish ink at the character of the girl, 
and added; “ The bath’s a black one for ber, and they bad hotter 
kee]) it private. Regrettable, no doubt: but it’s probably true, and 
he’s out of his mind. It would bo dangerous to check him: he’d 
force his best friend <0 fight, fioczol is with him and gives him 
head. It’s about time for mo to go back to liiiu, for there may be 
business.” 

The baroness thought it improbable. She was hoping that with 
Alvan’s eruption the drop-sceno would fall. ^ 

Tresten spoke of the possibility. Ho knew the contents of the 
letter, and know further that a copy of it, with none of the pregnant 
syllables expunged, had been forwaided to Prince Marko. He 
counselled calm waiting for a. certain number of hours. The 
baroness committed herself to a promise to wait. Now that Alvan 
hud broken off from the baleful girl, the worst must have boon 
passed, she thought. 

He had broken with the girl; she reviewed him under the light 
of that sole fact. So the edge of thp cloud obsciiring him was lifted, 
and he would agaiif be ■the man she prized aud hoped miich of! 
How thickly ho had been obscured was visible to her through a 
retreating sensation of scorn of him for his mad excesses, which she 
had not known herself to entertain while he was writhing in the 
toils, and very bluntly and dismissingly felt now that his madness 
was at its climax. An outrageous lunatic fit that promised to release 
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him from his fatal passion, seemed, on the contrary, respectable in 
essence if not in the display. Wives he should have by fifties and 
hundreds if he wanted them, she thought in her grcat-heartedness, 
reflecting on the one whose threatened pretensions to be his mote 
were slain by title flung at her, and merited. The word (she 
could guess it) was an impassable gulf, a wound beyond ho^ng. 
It pronounced in a single breath the girl’s right name an* his 
pledge of a return to sanity. For it was the insanest ho could do ; 
it uttered anathema on his love of her; it painted his white glow of 
unreason and fierce ire ns the scorn which her behaviour flung upon 
ovory part of his character that was tenderest with him. After 
speaking such things a man comes to his senses or he dies. So 
thought the baroness, and she was not more than commonly curious 
to hear how the Hiidigers had taken the insult they hud brought on 
themselves, and not unwilling to wait to sec Alvun till he was cold. 
If is vanity, when threutoning to bleed to the death, would not be 
civil, to the surgeon before the second or third dressing of his wound. 


CiiAi-riiU XIV. 

In the house of the Kiidigors there wns commotion. Glotilde sat 
apart from it, locked in her chamber. She had performed her 
crowning act of obedience to her father by declining the interview 
with Alvau, and as a consequence sho was full of grovelling revolt. 
Two things had helped her to carry out hei^ engagement to submit 
in this final instauco of dutifulness; one was the sight of that hate¬ 
ful rigid face and glacier oyo of Tresten; the other was the loophole 
sho left for subsequent insurgeucy by engaging to write to Count 
Ilolliiiger’s envpy, Dr. Storchcl. She had gassed most earnestly at 
him, that he might not mistake her meaning, and the little man’s 
pair of spectacles had, she fancied, been dim. He was touched. 
Here was u friend ! Here was the friend she required, the external 
aid, the fresh evasion, the link with Alvan! Now to write to him 
to bind him to his beautiful human emotion. By contrast with the 
treacherous Tresten, ivhosc iciness roused her to defiance, the nervous 
little advocate seemed an emissary of the skies, and she invoked her 
treasure-stores of the craven’s craftiness in revolt to compose a letter 
that should move him, melt the good ungel to espouse her cause. 
He was to be taught to understand—nay, aftgelfbally ho would under¬ 
stand at once—why sho had behaved apparently so contradictorily. 
Fettered, cruelly constrained by threats and wily sermons upon her 
duty to her family, terrorized, a prisoner, ‘ beside this blue lake, 
in sight of the sublimest scenery of earth,’ and hating his associate 
-^hating him, she repeated and underscored—she had belied her- 
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delf; she tras wUling to meet AlvaA, she iris^ to meet him.She 
could open her heart to Alvan’e true frimd—his only true friend. 
He would instantly discern her unhappy plight. In the presence 
of his associate she could explain nothing, do nothing but what she 
had done. He had Jrozen her. She had good reasoz)^to know that 
man for her enemy. She could prove him a traitor to Alvan. Cer¬ 
tain though she was from the first moment of Dr. Stdrchel’s integrity 
and kindness of heart, she had stood petrified before him, as if 
affected by some wicked spell. She owned sho had utterly belied 
herself j she protested she had been no free agent. 

The future labours in her cause were thrown upon Dr. Stbrchcl’s 
shoulders, but with such compliments to him on his mission from 
obove as emissary angels are presumed to be sensibly affected by. 

She was directing the letter when Marko Komaxis gave his name 
outside her door. He was her intimate, her trustiest ally ; he was 
aware of her design to communicate with Dr. Storchel, and came to 
tell her it would bo a waste of labour. He stood there singularly 
pale and grave, unlike the sprightly slave sho petted on her search 
for a tyrant. “ Too late,” ho said, pointing to*the letter she held. 
“ Dr. Storchel has gone.” 

She could not hcliovo it, for Storchel had informed her that he 
would remain throe days. Her powers of belief were more heavily 
taxed when Marko said: “ Alvan has challenged your father to 
fight him.” With that ho turned on his heel; he had to assist in 
the deliberations of tho family. 

Sho clasped her temples. Tho collision of ideas driven together 
by Alvan and a duel—Alvan challenging her father—^Alvan the 
contemner of the senseless appeal to arms for the settlement of 
personal disputes!—darkened her mind. She run about tho house 
plying all whom sho met for news and explanations; but her young 
brother was absent, her sisters were ignorant, and her parents wore 
closeted in consultation with the gentlemen. At night Marko 
sent her word that she might sleep in peace, for things w'ould soon 
be arranged and her father had left the city. 

Quiet reigned in tho household next day, and for the lengtli of 
tho day. Hoj father had departed, her mother treated her vixen- 
ishly, snubbing her for a word, but the ugly business of yesterday 
seemed a matter settled and dismissed. Alvan, then, had been 
appeased. He was not a man of blood: he was the humanest of 
men. She was able to reconstruct him under the beams of his hand¬ 
some features and his kingly smile. She could occasionally conjure 
them up in thair vividness ; hut had sho not in truth been silly to 
yield to spite and send him back the photographs of him with his 
presents, so that he should have the uttermost remnant of the gifts 
ho asked for P Had he really asked to have anything back ? She- 
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inclined to doubt all that bad been done and said ainoe tbeir separa’ 
tion—only it were granted her to look on a photograph showing 
him as he was actually before their misunderstanding I The sun¬ 
tracing would not deceive, as her own tricks of imageing might do: 
seeing him as he was then, the hoar would be revived, she would 
certainly feel him as he lived and breathed now. Thus she fancied 
on the effort to get him to hei* heart after the shook he had dealt it, 
for he had become almost a stranger, as a god that has taken human 
shape and character. 

Next to the sight of Alvan her friend Marko was welcome. The 
youth visited her in the evening', and with a glitter of his large 
black eyes bent to her, and began talking incomprehensibly of leave- 
taking and farewell, until she cried aloud that she had riddles 
enough: one was too much. What had ho to say P 

Marko, with her father’s consent and the approval of the friends 
of the family, had taken up Alvan’s challenge. That was the tale. 
She saw him dead in the act of telling it. 

“Whot?” she cried: ' what?” and then; “You?” and her 
fingers were bonier in their clutch; “ Let me hear. It can't be ! ” 
She snapped at herself for not pitying him more, but a sword had 
flashed to cut her gordian knot; she saw him dead, the obstacle 
removed, the man whom her parents opposed to Alvan swept away : 
she saw him as a black gate breaking to a flood of light. She had 
never invoked it, never wished, never dreamed it, but if it was to 
be P . . . . “ Oh! impossible. One of us is crazy. You to fight ? 
.... they put it upon you P You fight him ? But it is cruel, it 
i^ abominable. Incredible! You have accepted the challenge, 
you say ? ” 

lie answered that ho had, and gazed into her eyes for love. 

She blinked over them, crying out against parents and friends for 
their hcartlessncss in permitting him to fight. 

" This is positive P This is really tbue P ” she said, burning and 
dreading to realize the magical eliangc it pointed on, and touching 
him with her other hand, loathing herself, loathing parents and 
friends who had brought her to the plight of desiring some terrible 
event' in sheer necessity. Not she, it was the situation they had 
created which was guilty! By dint of calling out on their heartless¬ 
ness, and a spur of conscience, she roused the feeling of compassion : 

“But, Marko! Marko! poor child! ^ou cannot fight; you have 
never fired a pistol or a gun in your life. Your health was always 
too delicate for these habits of men; and you could not pull a trigger 
taking aim, do you not know ? ” 

“ I have been practising for a couple of hours to-day,” he said. 

Compassion thrilled her. “ A couple of hours I Unhappy boy ! 
But do you not know that he is a dead shot P He is famous for his 
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aim. He never misses. Ho can do all the duellist’s wonders both 
with sword and pistol, and that is why he was respected whon he 
refused the duel because he—^before these parents of mine drove 
him .... and me! I think wo are both mad—he despised duel¬ 
ling. He ! He! Alvon ! who has challenged my father! 1 have 
heard him speak of duelling as cowardly. But what is he P what 
has he changed to P And it would bo cowardly to kill you, Marko.” 
“ I take my chance,” Marko said. « 

“ Tou have no chance. His aim is unerring.” She insisted on 
the deodlincss of his aim, and dwelt on it with a gloating delight 
that her conscience approved, for she was persuading the youth to 
shun his fatal aim. “ If you stood against him he would not spare 
you—^perhaps not; I fear he would not, as far as I know him now. 
lie can bo terrible in wrath. T think he would warn you; but two 
men face to face! .and he suspecting that you cross his path! Find 
some way of avoiding him. Do, I entreat you. By your love of 
me! Oh I no blood. I do not want to lose you. T could not 
bear it.” 

Would yoti regret me ?” said he. 

Her eyes fell on his, and the beauty of those great dark eyes made 
her fondness for him logiblo. Ho caused her a spasm of anguish, 
foreknowing him doomed. She thought that huply this devoted 
heart was prodestined to be the sacrifice which should bring her 
round to Alvan. She muimurcd phrases of dissuasion until her 
hollow voice broke; she wept for being speechless, and turned upon 
Providence and hdr parents, in railing at whom a voice of no ominous, 
empty sound was given her; and still she felt more warmly than 
railing expressed, only her voice shrank back from a tone of feeling. 
She consoled herself with the reflection that utterance was inado- 
quate. Besides her activo'good sense echoed Marko ringingly when 
he cited the usages of their world and the impossibility of his with¬ 
drawing or wishing to withdraw from the line of a challenge 
accepted. It was destiny. She bowed her head lower and lower, 
oppressed without and within, unwilling to look ut him. She did 
not look when he left her. 

Night passed dragging and galloping. In the very early light 
she thought of adding some ornaments to her bundle of necessaries. 
She learnt of the object of her present faith to be provident on her 
own behalf, and dressed in two of certain garments which would 
have swoln her bundle too much. 

This was the day of Providence. Her love of Alvan now was 
mixed with an alluring terror of him as an immediate death-dealer 
who stood against red-.streaked heavens, more grandly satanic in his 
angry mightiness than she had over realized that figure, and she 
trembled and shuddered, fearing to meet him, yearning to be en¬ 
voi.. XXIX. N.S. 8 
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folded, to close her eyes oa his breast in blindest happiness. She 
gave the Tory sob for the occasion. 

A carriage drove at full speed to the door. Full speed could not 
be the pace for a funeral load. That was a visitor to her father on 
business. She waited for fresh wheels, telling herself she would be 
patient and must be ready. 

Feet came rushing up the stairs: her door was thrown open, and 
the living Marko, stranger) than a dead, stood present. He had in 
his look an expectation that she would bo glad to behold him, aud 
he asked her, and she said: '' Oh, yes, she was glad, of course.*' 
She was glad that Alvan had pardoned him for his rashness; she 
was vexed that her projected confusion of the household had been 
thwai-ted: vexed, petrified with astonishment. 

“ But how if 1 tell you that Alvan is wounded ? ” he almost wept 
to say. 

Clotilde informs the world that she laughed on hearing this. 
She was unaware of her ground for laughing. It was the laugh of 
the tragic comedian. 

Could one believe in a Providence capable of lotting such a 
sapling and weakling strike down the most magnificent stature upon 
earth 

“ You—him ? " she said, in the tremendous compression of her 
contempt. 

She laughed. The world is upside down—a world without light, 
or pointing finger, or affection for special favourites, and therefore 
bereft of all mysterious and attractive wisdom, *a crazy world, a 
corpse of a world—if this be true! 

But it can still be disbelieved. 

She sent him flying with a repulsive, Leave me! ” and the 
youth had too much on his conscience to let him linger. His 
manner of going smote her brain. 

But it can be resolutely disbelieved. 

Even on the fatal third day, when Marko, white as his shrouded 
antagonist, led her to the garden of the house, and there said the 
word of death, an execrating amazement, framing the thought: 
Why is it not Alvan who speaks! rose beside her shadowy concep¬ 
tion of her loss. She framed it as an earnest interrogation for the 
half minute before misery had possession of her, coming down like 
a cloud. Providence was then too shadowy a tlungto upbraid. She 
could not blame herself, for the intensity of her suffering testified to 
the bitter realness of her love of the doad man. Her craven’s 
instinct to make a sacrifice of others flew with claws of hatred at her 
parents. These she offered up, and the spirit presiding in her 
appears to have accepted them as proper substitutes for her oonsoienoe. 
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AT. vAV»was dead. The shot of his adversary, accidentally woU- 
directed, hud atraok him mortally.. He died on the morning of the 
third day after the duel. There had been no hope that he could 
survive, and his agonies made a speedy dissolution desireable by those 
most wishing him to live. 

The baroness had her summons to hurry to him after his first 
swoon. She was his nurse and last confidante: a tearless woman, 
rigid in service. Heath relaxed his hold of her hand. He met 
his fate like the valiant soul he was.' Haply if he had lingered 
without the sweats of bodily tortures to stay reflectiveness, he also, 
in the strangeness of his prostration, might have cast a thought on 
the irony of the fates, felling a man like him by a youngster's 
hand, and for a shallow girl I He might have fathered some jest 
at life, with rueful relish of the flavour. There was no interval 
on his passage from anguish to immobility. 

Silent was that house of many chambers. That mass of humanity 
profusely mixed of good and evil, of generous ii^ and mutinous, of 
the passion for the future of mankind and vanity of person, magna¬ 
nimity and sensualism, high judgement, reckless indiscipline, 
chivalry, savagery, solidity, fragmentarincss, was dust. 

Tho two men composing it, the untamed and the candidate for 
citizenship, in mutual dissension pulled it down. He perished of 
his weakness, but it m'os a strong man that fell. If his end was 
unheroic, the blot docs not overshadow his Ufo. His end was a 
derision, because the animal in him ran him unchained and bound¬ 
ing to it. A stormy blood raudo wreck of a splendid intelligence. 
Yet they that pronounce over him tho ordinary fatalistic epitaph of 
the foregone and done, which is the wisdom of men measuring tho 
dead by the last word of a lamentable history, shotdd pause to think 
whether fool or madman is the title for one who was a zealous worker, 
respected by great heads of his time, acknowledged tbo head of the 
voluminous coil of the working people, and who, as we have seen, 
insensibly though these wrought within him, was getting to purer 
fires through his coarser when tho final intemperateness drove him 
to ruin. As little was he the vanished god whom his working 
people hailed deploringly on the long procession of his remains from 
city, to city under charge of tho baroness. That last word of his 
history ridicules the eulogy of partisan and devotee, and to commit 
the excess of worshipping is to conjure up by contrast a vulgar 
giant: for truth will have her just proportions, and vindicates her- 
eelf upon a figure over-idealized by bidding it grimace, leaving 
approuers to get the balance of the two extremes. He was neither 
fool nor madman, nor man to be adored: his last temptation caught 
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him in the season before ho had sabdned his bloodj and amid the 
multitudinously simple of this world, stamped him a Tragic Come¬ 
dian. The characters of the hosts of men are of the simple order of 
the comic; not many are of a stature and a complexity calling for 
the junction of the two Muses to name them. 

While for his devotees he lay still warm in the earth, that other, 
the woman, poor Clotilde, astonished her compatriots by passing 
comedy and tragic comedy with the gift of her hand to the hand 
which hod slain Alvan. In sooth, the explanation is not so hard 
when we recollect our knowledge of her. It was a gentle youth; her 
parents urged her to it: a particular letter, the letter of the challenge 
to her father, besliming her, was shovm—a hideous provocation 
pushed to the foullest. Who could blamo Prince Marko ? who had 
ever given sign of more noble bravery than he ? And ho hung on 
her for the little of life appearing to remain to him. Before heaven 
he was guiltless. He was good. Her misery had shrunk her into 
nothingness, and she rose out of nothingness bearing a thought that 
she might make a good youth happy, or nurse him sinking—be of 
that use. She shut her eyes on the past, sure of his goodness; good¬ 
ness, on her return to some sense of being, she prized above other 
virtues, and perhaps she had a fancy that to be allied to it was to be 
doing good. After a few months she buried him. From that day, 
or it may be, on her marriage day, her heart was Alvan’s. Years 
later she wrote her version of the story, not sparing herself so iuuch 
as she supposed. Providence and her parents were not forgiven. 
But as we are in her debt for some instruction she may now be 
suffered to go. 


THB END. 
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Thjb distractions of tho Irish Question have been rather increased than 
lessened since the meeting of Parliament. Ireland itself has fallen into 
something like tranquillity—expectant and ominous, but still super¬ 
ficial tranquillity. The landlords in some parts of the country are 
not receiving their rents. In some parts .of the country they dare not 
evict a tenant, and, if they did, they would not find another who would 
dare to take the evicted man's place. Outrages, which have always been 
greatly overstated and over-coloured, have sunk altogether out of the 
serious category, though one hundred and fifty persons need, or believe 
themselves to need, tho protection of the police. Meetings are com¬ 
paratively infrequent. The language of the one or two’ prominent 
speakers, like Mr. Davitt, who are not at Westminster, is not pleasant 
for Englishmen to read, but it is for the present directed against acts 
of violence. Tho agitators are understood to be employing all their 
forces in completing their organization; in getting the engine of 
passive resistance into such working order that when the time comes 
there may bo a general refusal to pay rent. For the moment there 
is a pause. 

One of the great arts of statesmanship lies in the dexterous use 
of such moments. On many sides it is beginning to be feared 
that the Oovemment are allowing it to pass, and that tho present 
calm is only the prelude to a tremendous storm. Tho language 
of the Queen's Speech and tho explanations of the Prime Minister 
afterwards were not fortunate. Everybody, including a good many 
Oonservatives as well os Liberals, was on the look-out for promises 
of a Bill that should settle the Land Question. Most people were 
prepared, many people were eager, for measures of coercion. These 
were tho two great instruments which tho Minister was expected to 
bear as it were with equal step, into Parliament, one in one 
hand, and the other in the other. It then began to appear, to the 
growing astonishment of all men, that Coercion was ready, but that 
Land Reform was not ready. The effect of this has been during the 
greater part of the mouth to fill the political world with confusion. 
It has created a host of perplexities and embarrassments. The way 
out of them at the present moment, while wo are writing, is not by 
any means clear. The further we advance into the difficulties of the 
situation which this method of action has created, the more clear is 
it that the true policy would have been exactly the opposite of that 
which has been actually followed. All the mischief of the present 
position would have been avoided if the Minister had produced on 
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adequate aottlemcnt of the grievances connected with land) and had 
been content merely to hold a Coercion Bill in the background. Th& 
Coercion Bill might have been read a first time, and then left in 
terror over the heads of evil-doers. As for contending that there is 
overwhelming urgenej" for coercion, even after Mr. Forster’s speech, 
that is unproved. What is sought from coercion is to make the 
malcontent tenonts pay their rents, on penalty of eviction. That may 
he a highly desirable result; wo do not deny it. But be it never 
so desirable, it is not of such instant and momentous urgency that 
everything else in tho whole field of policy must give way to it, and 
that to it wo arc bound to sacrifice a great opportunity of securing 
a pacification of Ireland. Even if it were proved that CoeAnon Bills 
would put on end to Boycotting and such practices—and they ard 
not even to aim nt this-r-oven then it would still be worth consider¬ 
ing whether it is not better to endure all this a little longer, as tho 
price to be paid fur tho coming settlement. If the Land Bill is 
adequate, it will molt the Lcogue away. Lawless practices will 
cease with the motive for them. By degrees the spirit of agitation 
would die out. It is no small part of wisdom, as has often been 
said, to know how much of an evil is to ho tolerated. It would be 
the greatest part of wisdom for England to know to-day how much 
of the present evil done to a few in Ireland is to be endured for a 
month or two longer, in order to secure an infinitely more than 
countervailing good to be done to the many. 

There need not even be much harm done to tho few, fo*r the money 
damage done to them might perhaps he, partially at least, repaired. 
It was one of tho foolish arguments used at the time of the war with 
the revolted American colonics a hundred years ago, that to make 
peace with tho insurgents would he unjust to those who had mado 
sacrifices by their loyalty to tho mother country. Nobody in those 
days grudged the compensation that was paid to the Loyalists, and 
not many people in those days would grudge whatever compensation 
might bo justly due to Irish landlords for the temporary suspension 
of their legal rights, exactly because that would be naturally much 
more expedient politically than continued repression and perpetual 
unsettlement, b\it would he very much less expensive both im¬ 
mediately and in tho long run. All that, however, is mere detail, 
though it is very important detail. The real tpm and end of the 
Government now should be to seize tho present truce, by whatever 
means it may have been brought about, to make the best of it, and 
to tnm it into an opportunity for eiFecting a solid peace. No doubt 
there are plenty of people to be found who will say, as Lord Gran- 
brook said at Leicester, that so long as the country is in a state of 
disorder, while it is not obedient to tho law, while people’s lives 
and property are in jeopardy, when more than one hundred and fifty 
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people oie uader the imaiedlate proteetton of the police, and caa- 
not move without being in fhar of their live8-»when that state of 
things is going on in Ireland that that is not the time to ap^y 
what is called remedial legislation. This is plausible enough, but it 
cannot be mistaken for statesmanship. The object of statesmanship 
is to turn occasions to the best uses, to make passing opportunity the 
bridge to lasting settlements, not to cut political knots with the 
sword but patiently to untie them. There is no credit in getting out 
of one set of difficulties by plunging into difficulties more perilous 
and complicated still. Nobody says that the British Government 
baa not a right to suppress disorder in Ireland (if it can) before pro> 
ceeding to remedial legislation. This does not touch the real ques- 
' tion. The real question, as all sensible men and women must know, 
is not what are your rights, but what is expedient. As for ‘'the 
time for remedial legislation,” one would say that it was the time for 
it whenever remedial legislation would be likely to stay an evil. The 
government of a country is not like the noanagement of u nursery or 
a school, In these high and troublesome affairs^ rulers of men are 
not supposed to be animated by the narrow motives, or to practise the 
petty acts, the alternation of caresses and whipping, rewards and 
penalties, which are proper enough in tlie disciplinary system of 
tutors and pedagogues. To brandish the sword in the face of a country 
so inflamed by agitation as Ireland is said to bo now, may give 
a sinister pleasure to a certain number of heady persons among us, 
but it is not a policy. Above all things it is not the policy which a 
Liberal Ministry can enter upon with either wisdom or safety. For 
them it is fatal to appear even for two or three months as the 
champions of mere repression. It gives to their whole character a 
complexion which no later action can change or effiice. As an 
incident to a great system of remedial policy, the assumption by the 
executive of exceptional powers might have been prudent and un¬ 
objectionable. It might have passed for a safeguard to the new 
legislation, and an emphatic assurance to those in Ireland whom it 
might, oonoern that the British Parliament had done everything for 
Ireland that it was wise and even possible to do, and that the 
British Government meant to make a firm stand against all comers. 
As it is, over and above the immediate parliamentary difficulties of 
the time, it will certainly be represented by the Irish ill-wishers to 
all English Governments that repression is not the mere aooi- 
dent but the substance of the ministerial policy. There will 
unfortunately be time enough for this impression to stamp itself so 
deeply on the minds of the Irish peasantry as to give them a strong 
and profoundly mischievous bias against the remedial proposals when 
they Qome. For do not let us deceive ourselves as to what it is that 
doeroion Bills really mean. They mean that in this agrarian war 
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Great Britain has taken sides. They mean that the pover of Great 
Britain is to be used on the side of the landlords. The peasants are 
for a longer time than it is pleasant to think of to be handed back 
without conditions to their masters. They will not love the Minister 
who executes this process upon them; One of two things will 
happen. The landlords will resort extensively to evictions, in which 
case there will assuredly be many an act of retaliation and revenge 
on the one hand, and on the other jnany an act of what the Govern¬ 
ment themselves by their Bill of last year, and then admissions and 
oxplanations connected with, it, allow to be cruel hardship and 
injustice. But another thing may happen. The landlords may 
refrain from using their revived powers of eviction. If so, how will 
they bo the better for the powers of arbitrary arrest, and so forth, 
with which the magistrates arc to bo armed ? What will they gain ? 
We know what they will lose. They will lose precious time in 
reaching that pacific and durable readjustment of relations, which will 
bo every whit as welcome a r<'Hef to them us it can be to the tenants. 

So fur as the settlement of the Land Question goes, the current 
month has at least given us the benefit of two more Commissions, 
whatever that may amount to. If Ireland has to wait as long for any 
advantage from these two reports, as she had to wait for advantage 
from the Devon Commission, nearly forty years ago, the outlook is 
not bright. The first Commission was appointed by the late Govern¬ 
ment, and it contains some of the staunchest Conservative^ in Parlia¬ 
ment. Yet oven the Conservative majority of this body find them¬ 
selves constrained to recognize what English law and the English 
land-system have hidden from most men’s eyes in this country for 
many a generation, namely, that it is the tenant who has given to 
the land its value, and that the tenant has a right to be protected in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his own industry against an arbitrary 
increase of rent by the landlord. As we have said, the realization 
of this admission in legislation may not be so immediate as wo 
hope, and as it manifestly ought to be. But the question niust be 
allowed to have advanced a stage when wo find men of the highest 
consideration in the Conservative ranks, men who are not only Con¬ 
servatives politically, but socially and economically, officially con¬ 
ceding that the Irish landlord is in fadt only a co-proprietor with 
the tenant, and that he should be prevented by law from making 
the tenant pay a higher rent than a court of law would think 
reasonable and fair. When we have thus got men with aU the pre¬ 
possessions of the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Chaplin and others, to let 
the thin end of the wedge of equity, experience, and common sense 
into the mass of landlord prejudice, then we may be sure that we see 
the beginning of the end. 
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Another Commiaeion was appointed by the present Ministry 
immediately after thoir accession to office, tt is entirely composed 
of landlords, and the tenant farmers were entirely unrepresented 
upon it. Lord Besaborough's Commission goes further than the 
majority in the Duke of Bichmond’s Commission, but not farther 
than Lord Carlingford, who, as a member of the latter, signs a 
dissentient report. What do Lord Bessborough and his brother 
landlords find to be the state of things in Ireland P They find the 
recognition on every hand of tho tenant's right to continuous 
occupancy; and wbut they I'ccommcnd is that this right to con¬ 
tinuous occupancy should receive from law the formal recognition 
which it has so long had by usage and custom. It is impossible 
that, in the face of admissions of this kind, forced from half or 
wholly unwilling witnesses, people in England and Scotland can 
much longer remain blind to the true facts of the Irish case, or can 
much longer allow tho maintenance of a system which is most 
inequitable and discouraging towards tho cultivators of tho soil, and 
in the highest degreo inexpedient, both politically and socially, for 
the United Kingdom. “ Tho difficulty of goteming Ireland," as 
has been most truly said, “lies continually in our own minds; it is 
an incapability of understanding. When able to understand what 
justice requires, liberal Englishmen do not refuse to do it." They 
have now no excuse for failing to understand what justice requires 
in dealing with Irish land. Facts pour in upon them from every 
side, if wo could only bo sure that the readers of newspapers pay 
half the attention to these facts of tho economic life of the Irish 
people that they pay to the ephemeral incidents of a transient disorder. 

Our affairs in the Transvaal are practically at a standstill until tho 
arrival of troops. There arc those who believe that the arrival of 
troops will not produce any vury rapid effect. According to the 
opinion of competent military judges, the Boers have ovory facility 
for carrying on a protracted and very harassing warfare. If there 
were anything to bo gained for any good cause by all this, thero 
would be no doubt that we should be bound to persevere in the task, 
however arduous and unwelcome. But nobody of any party who is 
accustomed to balance expediencies can believe that we shall do so 
much good as harm by persisting with blind obstinacy in what nearly 
every set of politicians in England now regard as a very great 
blunder. The only question is how we can most conveniently wind up 
a bad piece of business. The only excuse for our forcible retention 
of a country which we do not want, and where we are not wanted, is 
that we are there as protectors of the natives. But it has been 
pointed out that, speaking broadly, the mass of the natives live 
in one part of the Transvaal, and the Boers live in another. It is 
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not denied that the natives in the northern parts are very welt able 
to hold their own against the Boers to the south and west. What 
seems feasible is, that the Boers should be left to their own devices 
within the frontier thus marked out by the actual distribution of the 
two populations. That, or some similar course, is recommended to us 
by every consideration of prudence and sound statesmanship. Ifothing 
that was said by any member of the Government in the debate 
favours a different opinion; nor, we may add, shuts out the hope that 
they may in some way or other act in some such way as we have 
indicated. 

The situation in the East is serious enough to demand the attention 
oven of a public preoccupied with troubles in the Transvaal and in 
Ireland. Diplomacy still busies itself with despatches, and the 
courts are discussing projects for a second Conference of Constanti¬ 
nople, but there seems little prospect that the dispute concerning 
the Greek frontier will be settled without war. Europe, which 
insisted upon undertaking at the Berlin Congress the tutelage of 
the wreck of the Ottoman empire, and which, last year at the Berlin 
Conference, undertook to define a new frontier for the Hellenic 
kingdom, shrinks from the logical consequence of her previous 
action, and refuses to enforce a decree which she publicly pronounced. 
The result, which is likely to bo even more disastrous than that 
which followed the adoption of a similar course four years since, is 
duo, not as in 1876, to the indecision and perversity of the English 
Cabinet, but to the vacillation and iuconsistency of France. After 
posing for two years as the special protector of the Greek nationality, 
and after having taken the initiative in every stage of the discussion 
of the Hellenic question save the first. Franco has within the last 
few months taken up a policy of abstention and reserve which has 
paralysed the concert of the Powers, and brought Europe to the 
verge of a general war. in July, the French Government, through 
M. de hreycinet, demanded that the Powers should promise to 
proceed, by means of a naval demonstration if need be, to enforce 
respect for their mediating decision on the Greek question." • In 
December, instead of insisting upon the fulfilment of tho pledge 
which it had extracted in July, the French Government, through 
M. St. Hilaire, repudiated tho binding authority of the Berlin Con¬ 
ference, and declared that Europe had no right to insist upon tile 
acceptance of the frontier which it had defined. The reversal of 
policy was complete. Franco having put her hand to the plough, 
had turned back while tho share was still in the furrow. The im¬ 
mediate result was tho paralysis of the European Concert, the only 
instrument by which peace con he preserved in the East. The Turks, 
believing that all danger of coercive measures was past, refused 
to accept the dqpision of the Berlin Conference. 
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The Greeks, as soon as the conference was ended^ acting on 
the old adage that Heaven helps those who help thegwelves, 
set to work to organize all their able-bodied men in an army 
of liberation, and proclaimed their intention to ooenpy the 
provinces which Europe had assigned to the Hellenic kingdom. 
They were buoyed up by the hope that Europe which had pro¬ 
nounced the decree would assist in the execution of its own decision. 
They were allowed to indulge in that delusion for months, for it was 
not till the end of December that the French Government formally 
repudiated the interpretation which the Greeks attached to the 
decision of the Berlin Conference, and roughly told them that they 
need look for no help from without. It was then too late. Greece 
had gone too far to draw back. War lay before her, but to retreat 
meant revolution. Her choice was soon made—she elected to go on. 
Europe had decided that she should have Janina,Metzovo, and Larissa, 
and Jonina, Metzovo and Larissa she would have or she would perish 
in the attempt. She was encouraged in this course by reflecting 
that she had it in her power to let loose a scourge upon the Powers 
who had betrayed her by lighting up the flames of what.even M. 
St. Hilaire declared might become a universal conflagration. If the 
worst came to the worst, she knew she would not be left to be utterly 
destroyed. The French Gbvemment, alarmed at the consequences 
which followed the paralysis of the European Concert, sought in a 
feeble ineffective fashion to avert the threatened war by a proposal 
that the dispute should be submitted to the arbitration of the six 
Powers. The proposal immediately brought the question of coercion 
once more to the front. It was laid down as an iudispensable con¬ 
dition of the adoption of the proposed arbitration that Greece and 
Turkey should bind themselves in advance to abide by the award of 
the arbitrators. The question, therefore, arose how this pledge was 
to be secured. It was obvious that the Turks, who had rejected every 
proposal to give an acre of territory to Greece in excess of that 
offered in the l^ote of October 3, would never voluntarily promise to 
accept the decree of a now tribunal, which, as M. St. Hilaire admitted, 
could not possibly reduce the 20,000 square kilometres assigned to 
Greece at Berlin by more than 2,000 or 3,000 kilometres at the out¬ 
side. If, therefore, the arbitration scheme was to be adopted, the Turks 
must first be compelled to give the required assurance of their readiness 
to abide by the decision of the proposed tribunal. With almost incre¬ 
dible fatuity, the French Government seems to have permitted 
itself to be deceived by tho smooth-spoken diplomacy of Con¬ 
stantinople, and turned its attention chiefly to the task of over¬ 
coming the reluctance of Greece to reopen a question which ought 
to have been finally settled at Berlin. While M. St. Hilaire was still 
engaged in lecturing the Greeks upon the absurdity of believing 
that his predecessor had meant what be said when he demanded the 
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empbyment of the naval demonstration to insure respect for the 
mediating decision of Berlin, and warning them of the calamities 
which would follow any attempt to occupy the districts assigned to 
them by Europe, the Porto peremptorily rejected the arbitration 
scheme, and brought the whole castlo of cards to the ground. At 
Constantinople, not at Athens, lay the fatal obstacle in the way of a 
pacific solution of the Creek question, and tho rejection of the 
arbitration scheme proposed by M. St. Hilaire was only the 
latest of a long scries of warnings that the resistance of the Porte 
to tho will of Europe is insuperable save by tho display or tho 
exercise of force. 

The Porte, wishing to gain time to allay the discontent of the 
Albanians, whoso threatening attitude for some time past has shown 
signs of developing into open revolt, proposed that negotiations 
should be reopened at a meeting of the ambassadors of the Powers 
at Constantinople. By dint of more than tho usual make-believe, it 
was assumed that this invitation implied a readiness on the part of 
the Sultan to make conccssioii.^ to Greece considerably in excess of 
those indicated in tho Note of October 3, and at present it scorns 
probable that all the Powers will consent to see what can be done, 
oven at tho eleventh hour, to arrange by diplomatic means a dispute 
which threatens to involve Europe in war. The projected Con¬ 
ference at Constantinople is the forlorn hope of diplomacy. If tho 
Powers agree to enforce the decision ut which they arrive upon both 
disputants, peace may still be preserved. But unless they are 
determined to teach both Sultan and Xing that behind the ambassa¬ 
dors stand the admirals, and behind the Conference the cannon, the 
Constantinople Conference of 1881 will prove as abortive as the 
Constantinople Conference of 1877, and tho peace of Europe will not 
be worth six weeks’ purchase. 

The break up of tho Conference w'ithout effecting a settlement 
will probably be the signal for an attempt on the part of the Greeks 
lo take possession of the provinces unsigned to them at Berlin. If 
their preparations are not complete, or if the slate of weather renders 
marching impossible, the invasion of Thessaly and Epirus may be 
postponed for a few weeks, but fulling the determination of the 
Powers to impose their will upon both disputants, the respite will 
be of but short duration. At the earliest opportunity the Greek 
army will bo launched across the frontier and the war will 
begin. At first the Powers will probably attempt to secure 
tho localisation of the war, that last refuge of a diplomatic 
impotence. They will keep the ring, making, it is to be hoped, 
provision against the bombardment of unarmed seaports. Our 
Government should secure the strict enforcement of the Foreign 
Enlistments Act against Hobart Pasha and the English mi- 
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gineers on board the Turkisb ironolads. IJndar the oapitobtiog^^ 
Hobart Pasha can be arrest^ at Oonstantiaoido for any offmee agi^t 
English law, and oaf Odvemment should not permit the Violation of 
the strongest provisions of the Aot which forbids a firiUsh eabisot 
to take service in the army or navy of a state at frar with a power 
with which Her Majesty is at peace. Supposing their anticipations 
to be correct, and the Greeks are left to 6 ght their way into Thes* 
saly and Epirus without any dread of seeing their capital burned in 
the rear, the issue of the struggle cannot bo predicted with any 
degree of certainty. Much will depend upon the attitude of the 
Albanians. If they arc hostile to the Turks, the Gre^s will have 
a fair chance of success. If, on the contrary, the Greeks have to 
face both Albanians and Turks, their prospects will bo bad. Hone 
of the Greek troops have ever been under fire. Their fighting value 
is an unknown quality. They are sadly undcr-officcred, and although 
they have been constantly drilled, they are no better than militia. 
In numbers, they will at first have a slight advantage over the Turks, 
but 08 they have to assume the offensive, this will not count for much. 
The Turkish troops, although in poor condition,*badly fed, and suffer¬ 
ing from disease, arc their superiors both in physique and in experi¬ 
ence. The Turkish soldier is one of tho finest fighting men in 
Europe. Behind entrenchments he is almost without a rival; and 
although Janinu may not have a garrison equal to that of Plevna, 
the Greeks will find it difilciilt to take possession of either Thessaly 
or Epirus. Fifty years ago the Greeks were unable to storm the 
Turkish stronghold, and it was loft to the French expedition to dear 
the Moroa of Turkish garrisons. The Greeks probably calculate upon 
being assisted by the Hellenic population of the provinces which they 
seek to annex. The assistance available from that source is incon¬ 
siderable. The rising of tho Bulgarians on the advance of the 
Russian army did not materially affect tho fortunes of the war, while 
it exposed the unfortunate Bulgarians to the restless vengeance of 
the Turks. 

The Greeks, however slight their chances of succoss may appear 
to be, are astute enough to take advantage of the weak places of their 
adversary's line of defence. A judicious bribe skilfully administered 
may do much to atone for mistaken strategy, or to compensate for the 
inexperience of the Hellenic soldiery. The Greeks swarm in every 
department of tho Ottoman administration. Their bankers keep the 
Saltan Supplied with money. The commerce of tho empire is in their 
hands. Thdr colonies, os in ancient days, line the Asiatic coasts of 
the ^gean, and there is no province of the Ottoman Empire in which 
their influence is not felt. Adepts in all the arts of intrigue, versed in 
all the secrets of the court, with their finger upon every pulse, they 
may have means at their disposal to cripple the fighting force of 
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ot to make a diversion on unexpected quarters, whiok 
^oold materially assist tbe army of liboration in tbo coming campaign 
in Oth^saly and Epirus. * * 

If tke Greeks ^von one decisive battle tbe news of tbe defeat of tbe 
Turk will be tbe sentence of doom to tbo dynasty of Otbman. 
Unless immediately retrieved, it would be taken as a signal that tbe 
long-expected scramble hod at lust begun, and the vultures wbiob 
have long been hovering over tlie sick man’s couch would hasten 
to feed upon his quivering carcase. The defeat of the Turks 
would precipitate a catastrophe which the defeat of the Greeks 
would not less certainly or more slowly bring about. When 
once blood has boon shed, the difficulties in the way of a 
settlement become almost insuperable until one or other of the 
combatants is crushed into impotence. In the case of Greece 
that stage would not bo easily reached. Every day that the 
combat lasted, and it would bo a combat not of pitched battles 
but of desultory engagements and guerilla warfare, would increase 
the strain upon the reso. roes of Turkey, and weaken tho re¬ 
sistance which she could ofTcr to aggression from without. The 
experience of Servia shows how difficult, %ot to say impossible, 
it is to localise a war when once tbo fire has been kindled 
in the great European magazine of combustibles. A single 
incident in tho campaign might moke Italy as unmanageable 
as Bussia after the death of the first volunteer, and a single 
repetition of the tragedy of Batak on Grecian soil might create 
a demand for British intervention to which oven tho late Govern¬ 
ment would have hud to bend. It is improbable that the Bulgarians 
will stir hand or foot to help the Greeks, but if they see that the 
Turks are going down they may strike in to help themselves. 

St. Hilaire did not in tho least exaggerate the perils attending 
the outbreak of war on tho Greek frontier when he said, “ Li the 
ooLiditiou in which at the present time we find the whole peninsula of 
the Balkan there is no doubt but that the war will grow, step by 
stop, and that the conflagration extinguished with such difficulty in 
1878 will be rekindled with an intensity almost irresistible.” If that 
war is permitted to break out we shall soon be face to face with that 
problem which has boon the nightmare of generations of European 
statesmen—-the partition of Turkey. 


January 2St^ 1S81. 
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POLITICAL FORMS AND FORCES. 

The conceptions of biologists have been greatljr advanced by 
the discovery that organisms which, when adult, appear to have 
scarcely anything in common, were, in their first stages, very similar; 
and that, indeed, all organisms start with a common stmetoro. 
Recognition of this truth has revolutionized not only their ideas 
respecting tho relations of organisms to one another, but also respect¬ 
ing the relations of tho pats of each organism to one another. 

If societies have evolved, and if that mutuol dependence of their 
parts which social co-operation implies, and which constitutes them 
organized bodies, has been gradually reached, then tho implication 
is that however unliko their developed structures beccino, there is a 
rudimentary structure with which they all set out. And if there 
cun bo recognized any such primitive unity, rocogiiilion of it will 
help us to interpret the ultimate diversity. We shall imdcrstand 
bettor how in each society the several components of the political 
agency have come to be what we now see them, and how those of one 
society aro related to those of another. 

Sotting out with an unorganized horde, including both sexes and 
all oges, let us ask what must happen when some ipiestion, as that 
of migration or defence against enemies, has to bo decided. The 
assembled individuals will fall, more or loss dearly, into two 
divisions. Tho elder, the stronger, and those whoso sagacity and 
courage have been proved by experience, will form the smaller part, 
who carry on the discussion, while the larger part, formed of the 
young, the weak, and the undistinguished, will bo listeneix, who 
usually go no further than to express from time to time assent or 
dissent A further inference may safely bo diiwn. In tho duster 
of loading men there is sure to bo some ono whose weight is greater 
than that of any other—some aged hunter, some distinguished 
warrior, some cunning medicine-man, who will have more than he* 
individual share in forming tho resolution finally acted upon. That 
is to say, the entire assemblage will resolve itself into three parts. 
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i](w 8 biological metaphor, there will, out of the general maa^ hi' 
4itferentiated a nucleus and a nucleolus. 

These first traces of political structure which we infer ‘d priori 
must spontaneously arise, we find havo arisen among the rudest ’ 
peoples: repetition having so strengthened them as to produce a 
setded order. When, among the aborigines of Victoria, a tribe 
plans revenge on unothor tribe supposed to have killed one of its 
members, “ a council is colled of all the old men of tho tribo. . • 
The women form an outer circle round tho men. . . The chief 
[simply ‘ a native of infhiouce ’] opens the council.” And what we 
hero SCO linppcuing in an assemblage having no greater differences 
than those biiscd on strength, age, and capacity, happens when, 
later, those natural distinctions have gained definiteness. In illus> 
tration may be named the account which Schoolcraft gives of a 
conicrenco at which tho Cliippewas, Ottawas, ond Pottowattomies 
met certain United States’ Commissioners: Schoolcraft being himself 
present. After the address of the houd commissioner had been 
delivered, tho speaking on chulf of the Indians was carried on by the 
liriucipal chiefs: the lead being taken by a man venerable for his 
ago and standing.” Though SchoolcrafIbttLocs not doscribo the 
assemblage of undistinguished,'people, yet that they were present 
is shown by a passage in one of tho native speoches:—“Uohold! see 
luy brethren, both young and old—^tho warriors and chiofs—the 
women and children of my nation.” And that tho political order 
observed on this occabiou was the usual order, is implied by its 
rocurrpee even in parts of America where chiefs have become 
marked off by ascribed nobility; as instance the account quoted by 
Bancroft of one of the Central American tribes, who “ have frequent 
reunions in their council-house at night. The hall is then lighted 
up by a large fire, and tbc people sit with uncovered beads, listening 
Tcspeotfully to tho observation' and decisions of tho ahmka — ^men 
over forty years of age, who luive occupied public positions, or dis¬ 
tinguished themselves ill some way.” Among peoples unlike in 
typo and remote in locality, we find, modified in detail but'similar 
in general eharucter, this primitive governmental form. Of the Hill 
tribes of India maybe instanced the Khonds, of whom wo read that— 

“ Asscmblii's ot tho whole tribe, or of any of its sub-divisions, are convonod, 
tu dotormino quo‘>tious of genoml uupoitanco. Tho membors of evory society, 
liowovor, htivo a light to bu probont at all its councils, and to give their voices 
on tho quobtions mootqp, nilhonph tho patiiarchs alono take apart in their 
])ublio dimtuiun." . . . “Tho fodoral patriarchs, in like manner, consult 
with tho heads of tribcb, and abbemhlo when necessary the entire population 
of tho fcdcial group.” 

In Hew Zealand the government was conducted in aooordanoe with 
public opinion expressed in general assemblies; and the chiofs 
“ could not declare peace or war, or do anything affecting the whole 
people, without the sanction of the majority of the clan.*’ Of the 



!^ahitiaiis, E0& tells urtliat the king had a iew ehiefs as adtiian^ 
hut that no affiiir of national importance could be imleztiikea wiSi'* 
out consulting the land-holders or second rank, and also that pnhlio 
aasemblies were held. Similarly of the Malagasy. ** The greatest 
national oonnoil in Madagascar is an assembly of the people of the 
capital, and the heads of the provinces, towns, villages, do.** The 
king itsually presides in person. 

Though in these last cases we sco considerable changes in tho 
relative powers of tho three components, so that the inner few have 
gained in authority at tho exponso of tho outer many, yet all three 
are still present; and tliey lontlnue to be present when we pass to 
sundry historic pcoplos. Even of the Phamiciaub, Movers notes that 
“in the time of Alexander a war was decided upon by the Tyrians 
without tho consent of tho abscut king, tho senate acting together 
with tho popular assembly ” Thou tliore is tho familiar case of the 
Homeric Greeks, whose Agora, picsidcd oicr by the king, was ** an 
assembly for talk, communication and discussion to a certain extent 
by the chiefs, in piescnce of tho people as listeners and sympa¬ 
thisers,’* who woie seated around, and that tho people were not always 
passive is shown by tho%oiy of Thersit^s, who, ill-usod though ho 
was by Odysseus and dciidcd by tho crowd foi interfering, had first 
modo his harangue. Again, the king, tho senate, and the freemen, 
in primitive Borne, stood iii iclations which had manifestly grown 
out of those existing in thcoiigiiialasscmbl} ; for though the three did 
not simultaneously co-opcratc, ^vet on impoitaut occasions tho king 
communicated his pioposols to the assembled hurgossus, who 
expressed their appioval or disapiirov al, and the clan-chiefs, forming 
the senate, though they did not debate in public, had 3 ot such joint 
power that they could, on oct'asion, uegativo the decision of king 
and buigesBOs. Concciniug the primitive Germans, Tacitus, as 
translated by hfr. Freeman, w rites— 

“ On smaller matters tbe clnofs debate., on gii vUi mattois all men, but so 
that Iboso tbiugb whoso inial decision loxta with tho whole pooplo aio hrst 
handled by tho chiefs . . . Tho mnltiindo sits arund in such eider as it 
tbioksgood, silence is proclaimed by tho piip<4ts, who have also tho light of 
enforcing it Picscntly tho king oi clnof, nc coidiug to tho ago of o ich, accord¬ 
ing to his huth, accoiding to his gloiy in wai oi his ol(K|uonco, is Intoned 
to, speaking lathoi by tho intluenpo of poi'.uasion thou by tho powei oi com- 
niunding. If then opinions give offmcp, thoy .no thiust aside with a shout, 
if fho} iippioved, tho heaiors clash tliui sppais.” 

Similarly among tho Scandinavians, as showm u* in Iceland, where, 
besides the general Al-thing annually held, which it was "dis¬ 
reputable for a freeman not to attend,” and at which “ people of all 
classes in fiiot pitched cheir fonts,” there wore local assemblies called 
Var-things "attended by all the ficoincn of the distnct, with a 
crowd of retainers . . . ^th for tho discussion of public afldirs and 
the adminiatnition of justice . . . Within the circle [formed for 
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MdnmusterSig justice] sat the judges, the people stf^diag on the 
outside.” In the account given bjr Mr. Freeman of the yearly meet¬ 
ings in the Swiss cantons of Uri and Appenzell, we may trace this 
primitive political form as still existing; for though the presence 
of the people at large is the fact principally pointed out, yet there 
is named in the case of Uri, the body of magistrates or chosen ohiefb 
who form the second element, us woU as the head magistrate who is 
the first element. And that in ancient England there was a kindred 
constitution of the Wittcnagemot, is indirectly proved; as witness 
the following passage from Freeman’s Qrotcth of the English Consti¬ 
tution :— 

"No ancient record gives us any clear or formal account of the constitution 
of that body. It is commonly spoken of m a vague way as a gathering of tho 
wise, tho noble, the gieut mon. But, alongside of passages like those, we find 
other passages which speak of it in a way which implies a far more popular 
constitution. K'ng Bad ward is said to ^ choson King by ‘ all folk.’ Earl 
Qodwine ‘ makes lus spooch boforo tho king and all tho people of the land.' ” 

And the implication, as Mr. Freeman points out, is that the share 
taken by the people in tne proceedings was that of expressing by 
sbouts their approval or disapproval. 

This form of ruUng agency is thus showfi to bo the fundamental 
form, by its presence at tho outset of social life and by its continu¬ 
ance under various conditions. Not among peoples of superior types 
only, such os Aryans and some Semites, do we find it, but also 
among sundry Malayo-Polynesians, among tho rod men of North 
America, the Dravidian tribes of the Indian hills, tho aborigines of 
Australia. In fact, as already implied, governmental organization 
could not possibly begin in any other way. On the one hand, no 
oontrolliug force at first exists save that of the aggregate will us 
manifested in the assembled horde. On the other hand, loading 
parts in determining this aggregate will are inevitably taken by the 
few whoso superiority is recognized. And of these predominant men 
some one is sure to be most predominant. That which we have to 
note as specially significant, is not that a free form of government is 
the primitive form; though this is an implication which may be 
dwelt upon. Nor are we chiefly concerned with the fact that at the 
very heginniiig there shows itself that separation of tho superior few 
from tho inferior many, which becomes marked in later stages; 
though this, too, is a fact which may be singled out and emphasized. 
Nor is attention to be mainly directed to the early appearance of a 
controlling head, having power greater than that of any other; though 
the evidence given may be cited to prove this. But here we have 
to note, particularly, tho truth that at the very outset may be 
discerned the vague outlines of a tri-une political structure. 

Of course the ratios among the powers of these three con- 
IKucnts arc in no two caves c^uito the saY.c; anl, os implied in 
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sundry of the nhove examples, they everywhere undergo 4o»o or kee 
change—ehange determined here by the emotional natnrdi of the 
men composing the group, there by the physical cireumatances as 
favouring or hindering independence, now by the activities as war* 
like or peaceful, and now by the exceptional characters of particular 
individuals. 

* Unusual sagacity, skill, or strength, habitually regarded by priitai** 
tive men as supernatural, may give to some member of the tribe an 
influence which, transmitted to a successor supposed to inherit his 
supernatural character, may generate a chiefly authority subordi¬ 
nating both that of the other leading men and that of the mass. Or a 
division of labour, such that while some of the tribe remain exclusively 
warriors the rest arc in a measure otherwise occupied, may give to 
the two superior componeuts of tho political agency an ability to 
ovei^ride tho third. Or the members of the third, keeping up habits 
which make coercion of them difficult or impossible, may maintain a 
general predominance over the other two. And then the relations 
of these three governing elements to tho entire community may, and 
ordinarily do, undergo change by tho formatiod of a passive class, 
excluded from their deliberations—a class at first composed of tho 
women and afterwards containing also tho slaves or other dependents. 

War successfully carried on. not only establishes the passive or 
non-political class, but also, implying as it does subordination, 
changes more or less decidedly the relative powers of these three 
parts of the political agency. As, other things equal, groups in 
which there is little or no subordination are subjugated by groups in 
which subordination is greater, there is a tendency to tho survival and 
spread of groups m which the controlling power of the dominant 
few becomes relatively great. In like manner, since success in war 
largely depends on that promptitude and consistency of action which 
singleness of will gives, there must, where warfare is chronic, be a 
tendency for mcnibcis of the ruling group to become more and more 
obedient to its head: disappeaianco in tho struggle for existence 
among tribes otherwise equal, being ordinarily a consequence of in¬ 
adequate obedience. And then it is also to be noted that the over¬ 
runnings of societies one by another, repeated and re-repeated as 
they often are, have tho effect of obscuring and even obliterating the 
traces of the original political form. 

While, however, recognizing the fact that during political evo¬ 
lution these three primitive components alter their proportions in 
various ways and degrees, to the extent that some of them become 
mere ludiments or wholly disappear, it will greatly alter our con¬ 
ception of political forms if wo remember that they are all derived 
from this primitive fom—that a despotism, an oligarchy, or a demo¬ 
cracy, is to be regarded as a type of government in which one of the 
original components has greaily developed at the expense of the 
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tjliher t?«ro, and that the Tsrious mixed types are to be annuiged 
aocording to the degrees in which one or other of the original 
components has the greater influence. 

Is there any fundamental unity of political forces acoom- 
panying this fundamental unity of political forms P While losing 
sight of tho common origin of political structures, have we not alsp 
become inadequately conscious of the common soiirco of their powers V 
How prone we are to forget tlie ultimate, while thinking of tho 
proximate, it may be worth while pausing a moment to obsorro. 

One who in a storm [w.itches the breaking-up of a wreck or tho 
tearing down of u soa-wnll, is impressed by the immense energy of 
tho waves. Of course, when it is pointed out that in the absence of 
wind no such results can be produced, ho recognizes the truth that 
the sea is in itself powerless, and that the power enabling it to 
destroy vessels and piers Is ghen by tho currents of air which 
roughen its surface. If ho stops short hero, however, he fails to 
identify the force which orks these striking changes. Intrinsi¬ 
cally, the air is just as passi\p as tho water is. There would be no 
winds wore it not for the varying cflects of the Sun’s heat on different 
parts of the Earth’s surface. E\on when he has traced back thua 
fu the energy which undermines cliffs and makes shingle, ho has 
not reached its source; for in tho absence of that continuous concen¬ 
tration of tho solar mass, paused by tho mutual gravitation of its 
parts, there would bo no solar radiations. 

The tendency here illustrated, whuh all have in some degree and 
most in a great degree, to associate power with tho visible agency 
exercising it, rather than with its inconspicuous source, has, ns above 
implied, a vitiating influence on concoptions at large, and among 
others on political ones. Though the habit, general in past times, 
of regarding the powers of governments as inherent, has been, by the 
growth of popular institutions, a good deal qualified; yet, oven now, 
there is no clear apprehension of the fact that governments are not 
themselves powerful, hut are the instrumentalities of a power. This 
power existed before governments arose; governments were them¬ 
selves produced by i*; and it ever continues to be that which, dis¬ 
guised more or less completely, works through them. Let us go back 
to the beginning. 

The Greenlanders are entirely without political control; having 
nothing which represents it more nearly than tho deference paid to 
the opinion of some old man, skilled in seal-catching and the signs 
of tho weather. But a Greenlander who is aggrieved by another, 
has his remedy in what is called a singing combat. He composes a 
satirioal poem, and challenges his antagonist to a satirical duel in 
face of the tribe: “ he who bus the last word wins the trial.” Aikd 
then Grants odds—” Nothing so effectually restrains a Ghreenlaader 
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ham. inaot «b the dsead at p«bUo diegraoe.*' Here we ee^ eiieretixig 
in ite original anqualified way, that goverjung infloence of pabw 
sentiinent which precedes more special gOT»nmg influences. The 
dread of social reprobation is in some cases enforced by the dread of 
banishment. Among the otherwise unsubordinated AustraUans, they 
''punish each other for such offences as theft, sometimes by expul* 
sion from tbo camp." Of one of the Columbian tribes w'o read that 
" the Salish can hardly be said to have any regular form of govern¬ 
ment;" and then, further, we re id that "criminals aie sometimes 
punished by banishment from their tiibo." Ccitain aborigines of 
the Indian hills, widely unlike these Columbians in type and in 
thmr modes of life, show us a similar relation between unde¬ 
veloped political restraint and the rostruint of aggregate feeling. 
Among the Bodo and Dhim&ls, whose village heads are simply re^ 
speoted elders with no coorcivo power, those who offend against 
ouatoms " aro admonished, fined, or excommunicated, according to 
the degree of the offence." But the controlling influence of public 
sentiment in groups which have little or no political organization, 
is best shown m the force with which it acts on those who are.bound 
to avenge murders. Concerning the Australian ahoriginoB, Sir 
George Grey writes:— 

"The holiest duty a uatiro is oilled on to porloim is that of avongmg tho 
death of his nearest rolution, for it is his peculiui duty to do so, until he has 
fulfilled this tusk, ho ib constantly taunted by the old women, his wives, if 
ho IB luaincd, would soon quit hnn it ho is unmlined, not a siu,;lo young^ 
woman would siioaklo him, lus mothci would const in lly cry, and lament that 
sho should OYcr hare given biith to so degcnciuto a son, his father would tieat 
hun with contempt, and lepioathos would constantl> be sounded in hut oar.” 

We have next to note that for a long timo after political control 
has made its appearance, it remains conspicuously subordinate to this 
control of general feeling; both because, while there is no developed 
political organization, the head man has httlo ability to enforce hia 
will, and because such ability as he has, if unduly exercised, causes 
desertion. From all ports of the world may be cited illustrations. 
In America among the Snake Indians " each individual is his own 
master, and tho only control to which his conduct is subjected, is the 
advice of a chief supported by his influence over the^ opinions of tho 
rest of the tribe." Of a Chinook chief wo aro told tliat "his ability 
to render service to his neighbours, and the popularity which follows 
it, is at once the foundation and the measure of his authority." If 
a Dakota " wishes to do mischief, the only way a chief can influence 
him is to give him something, or pay him to desist from his evil 
intentions. The ohief has no authority to act for tho tribe, and dare 
not do it." And among the Creeks, more advanced in political 
organization though they are, the authority of the elected chiefs 
“ oontinnes during good behaviour. Tho disapproval of tho body of 
the pei^le is an effective bar to the exyreiso of their powers and 
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funotiaQs.’* Tunung to Asii^ we read that the baia or ehie& of the 
Xhirgia ‘'have little power over them for good or eviL In oonaidera^ 
tion of their age and blood, some deference to their opininu ia shown, 
but nothing more. ” The Ostyaka “ pay respect, in the fullest sense of 
the word, to their chief, if wise and valiant, but this homage is volun¬ 
tary, and founded on personal regard." And of the Naga chiefs 
Butler says—“Their ordois are obeyed so far only os they accord 
with the wishes and oonvcnienco of the community." So too ia it in 
ports of Africa; as invtuucc the Eoranna Hottentots. “Achief 
or captain presides over each dun or kraal, being usually the 
person of greatest property; but his authority is extremely limited, 
and only obeyed so far as it meets the general approbation." 
And even among the more politically-organized Kaffirs, there is a 
kindred restraint. The king “ makes laws and executes them accord¬ 
ing to his sole will. Yet there is a power to balance his in the 
people: he governs only so long as they choose to obey.” They 
leave him if he governs ill. 

In its primitive form, ti.cn, political power is the feeling of the 
community, acting through an agency which it has either informally 
or formally established. Doubtless, from the beginning, tho power 
of tho chief is in part personal: his greater strength, courage, or 
cunning, enables him in some degree to enforce his individual will. 
But, as the evidence shows, his individual will ia but a small factor; 
and tho authority ho wields is proportionuto to the degree in which 
he expresses tho wills of the rest. 

'While this public feeling, which first acts by itself and then 
partly through on agent, is to some extent the feeling spon¬ 
taneously formed by those concerned, it is to a much larger extent 
tho opinion imposed on them or prescribed for thorn. In the first 
place, tho emotional nature prompting the general mode of conduct 
is derived from ancestors, being a product of all past activities; 
and in the second placo, the special motives which, directly or 
indirectly, determine the courses pursued, are induced during early 
life by seniors, add enlisted on behalf of beliefs and usages which 
the tiibo inherits The governing sentiment is, in short, mainly the 
accumulated and organized sentiment of the past. 

It needs but to remember tho mutilation to which, at a prescribed 
age, each member of a tribe is subject—the knocking out of teeth, 
the gashing of the flesh, the tatooing, tho submission to torture—>it 
needs but to remember that from these imperative customs there ia 
no escape; to see that tho directive force which exists before political 
agency arises, and which afterwards makes the political agency its 
oi^an, is the gradually-formed opinion of countless prece^ng 
generations; or rather, not the opinion, which, strictly speaking, is 
an intellectued product wholly impotent, but the emotion associated 
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with the oipiuion. This we STeiywhere find to be at the outset the 
chief contirolling power. 

The notaon of the Tapis that ** if th^ departed from the oostoms 
of their fore&theft they should be destroyed,*’ may be named as a 
definite manifestation of the force with which this transmitted 
opinion acts. In one of the rudest tribes of the Indian hills, the 
Ju&ngs, less clothed even than Adam and Eve are said to have been, 
the women long adhered to their bimches of leaves in the bdiof 
that change was wrong. Of the Koranna Hottentots we read that 
when ancient usages are nut in the way, every man seems to act as 
is right in his own eyes.” Though the Hamara chiefs ** have tho 
power of governing arbitrarily, yet they venerate the traditions and 
customs of their ancestors.” Smith says, " laws the Araucanians 
con scarcely be said to have, though there are many ancient usages 
which they hold sacred and strictly observe.” According to Brooke, 
among the Dyaks custom simply seems to have become the law, and 
breaking of the custom leads to a fine. In tho minds of some chms 
of tho Malagasy, “ innovation and injury are .... inseparable, and 
the idea of improvement altogether inadmissible.*' 

This control by inherited usages is not simply as strong in groups 
of men who are politicall}*^ imorganizcd, or but littlo organized, as it 
is in advanced tribes and nations, but it is stronger. As Sir John 
Lubbock remarks—“No savage is free. All over tho world his 
daily life is regulated by a complicated and apparently most incon¬ 
venient set of customs (as forcible as laws), of quaint prohibitions 
and privileges.” Though one of those rude societies appears to bo 
structureless, yet its ideas and usages form a kind of invisible frame¬ 
work for it, serving rigorously to restrain certain classes of its 
actions. And this invisible framework has been slowly and uncon¬ 
sciously shaped, during daily activities impelled by prevailing 
feelings and guided by prevailing thoughts, through generations 
stretching back into the far past. 

In brief, then, before any definite agency for social control is 
developed, there exists a control arising partly from the public 
opinion of tho living, and more largely from the public opinion of 
the dead. 

But now let us note definitely a truth implied in some of the 
illustrations above given—the truth that when a political agency has 
been evolved, its power, largely dependent on present public opinion, 
is otherwise almost wholly dependent on past public opinion. The 
nder, in part the organ of the wills of those around, is in a still 
greater degree the organ of the wills of those who have passed away; 
and his own will, much restrained by the first, is still more restrained 
the lost. 

Por his function as regulator is mainly that of enforcing the 
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inherited rules of oondoot which embody ancestral sentixnents and 
ideas. Everywhere wo are shown this. Among the Arafnras snoh 
decisions as are given by their elders, are according to the customs 
of their forefathers, which are held in the highest regard.” So is it 
with the Ehirgis; “the judgments of tho Bis, or esteemed elders, 
aro based on the known on^ universally recognized customs." And 
in Sumatra ** they aro governed, in their various disputes, by a set 
of long-establisbcd customs {udat)^ banded down to them from tbeir 
ancestors. . . . The chiefs, in pronouncing their decisions, aro not 
heard to say, ' so tlio law directs,’ but' such is tho custom.’ ’’ 

As fast as orally-prcseived custom pusses into written law, tho 
political head becomes still more clearly an agent through whom the 
feelings of the dead control the actions of the living. That the 
power ho exercises is mainly a power which acts through him, we see 
clearly on noting how little ability he has to resist it if he wishes to 
do BO. His individual will is practically inoperative* save where 
the overt or tacit injunctions of dcpai-tcd generations leave him 
free. Thus in Madagascar, “ in cases whore there is no law, custom, 
or precedent, the word of the sovereign is sufficient.’’ Among tho 
East Africans, ** the only limit .to the despot’s power is the Adu, 
or precedent." Of tho Javans, Baffies writes—“ the only restraint 
upon tho will of the head of the government is the cusfom of the 
country, and tho regard which ho has for his character among his 
Bubjeots.’’ In Sumatra the people do not acknowledge a right in 
the chiefs to constitute what laws they think proper, or to repeal or 
alter their ancient usages, of which they are extremely tenacious and 
jealous." And how imperative is this conformity to the beliefs and 
sentiments of progfenitors, is shown by the fatal results apt to occur 
from disregarding thorn. 

“ * The King of Ashnntce, although reproaontod as a despotio monordi. . . . 
is not in all rospectn boyond control.’ He is under an ' obligation to observe 
the national catitoms 'which have been handed down to tho people ftom remote 
antiquity: and a practical duiegtirdof this obligation, in the attempt to change 
some of the customs of their forefathers, cost Ostii Quamina his throne.’ ’’ 

Which instance reminds us how commonly, as now among the Hot¬ 
tentots, as in the past among the ancient Mexicans, and as through¬ 
out the histories of civilized peoples, rulers have engaged, on 
succeeding to power, not to change the established order. 

Doubtless the proposition that the political head, simple or 
compound, is in the main but an agency through which works the 
force of public feeling, present and past, seems at variance with the 
many facts showing how great may be the power of a ruling man 
himself, Saying nothing of a tyrant’s ability to take lives for 
nominal reasons or none at all, to make groundless confiscations, 
to transfer subjects bodily from one place to another, to exact oon- 
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tribatioiift o£ money and labour without e4int> we ore appitrentily 
ebown by his aUlity to begin and carry on wars whteh saoriftoe his 
snljeots wholesale, lhat his single will may over-ride the will o£ the 
nation. In what way, then, must the original statement be 
qualified P 

While holding that, in unorganized groups of men, the feeling 
manifested as public opinion controls political conduct, just as it 
controls the conduct distinguished as ceromonial and leligious; and 
while holding that governing agencies, during their early stages, arc 
at ODCO the products of aggregate feeling, derive their powers from it, 
and arc restrained by it; wo must admit that thoso primitive relations 
become complicated when, by war, small groups arc compounded and 
re-compounded into great ones Wlioro the society i« largely com¬ 
posed of subjugated people held down by superior force, tho 
normal relation above described no longer exists. Wo must not 
expect to find in a rule coorcivcly established by an invader, the same 
traits as in a rule that has grown up from within. Societies formed 
by conquest may bo, and frequently are, composed of two societies, 
which are in large moasuio, if not entirely, alien; whence it results 
that there is no longer an} thing like such united feeling as can 
embody itself in a political force derived from tho whole community. 
Under such conditions the political head either derives his power 
exclusively from the feeling of tho dominant part of the community, 
or else, sotting the di>eise masses of feeling originated in tho upper 
and lower socioties, one ugaiiibt the other, is enabled so to make his 
individual will tho chief factor. 

After making which qualifications, howcvci, it may still be con¬ 
tended that ordinarily, nearly all tho force exercised by tho governing 
agency originates from the feelings, if not of the whole community, 
yet oi the part which is able to manifest its feelings. Though the 
opinion of the subjugated and unarmed lower society becomes of 
little account as a political factor, yet tho opinion of tho dominant 
and armed part continues to bo the main caubO of political action. 
What we aro told of the Congo people, that “ the king, who reigns 
as a despot over tho people, is often disturbed in tho exercise of his 
power, by the princes his vassals,”—what wo aro told of the despoti¬ 
cally-governed Bahomans, that **the ministers, war-captains, and 
feetisheers may be, and often are, individually punished by the king: 
collectively they are too strong for him, and without their cordial 
oo-operation he would soon cease to reign; ” is what w'o recognize as 
having been true, and as being still true, in various better-known 
societies, where tho power of the supreme head is nominally absolute. 
From the when the Roman emperors were chosen by the 
soldiers and slain when they did not please them, to the present time 
when, as we aro told of Russia, tho desire of tho army often deter¬ 
mines the will of the Czar, ihero havo boon many illustrations of the 
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truth that an autocrat is politically strong or weak according as many 
or few of the influential classes give him their support; and that even 
the sentiments of those who ore politically prostrate greatly aficot the 
political action: instance the influence of Turkish fanaticism over the 
decisions of the Sultan. 

A number of facts must be remembered if wo are rightly to estimate 
the power of the aggregate will in comparison with the power of the 
autocrat's will. There is the fact that the autocrat is obliged to 
respect and maintain the great mass of institutions and laws produced 
by past sentiments and ideas, which have acquired a religious sanc¬ 
tion ; so that, as in ancient Egypt, dynasties of despots live and die 
and leave the social order essentially unchanged. There is the fact 
that a serious change of the social order, at variance with general 
feeling, is likely afterwards to bo reversed, as when, in Egypt, 
Amenhotep lY., spite of a rebellion, succeeded in establishing a new 
religion, which was abolished in a succeeding reign; and there is 
the allied fact that laws much at variance with the general will 
prove abortive, as, for instance, the sumptuary laws made by mcdimval 
kings, which, continually re-enacted, continually failed. There is 
the fact that, supremo as he maybe, and divine as the nature ascribed 
to him, the all-powerful king is yet shackled by usoges which often 
make hu daily life a slavery; the opinions of the living oblige 
him to fulfil the dictates of the dead. There is the fact that if ho 
does not conform, or if he otherwise produces by his acts much 
adverse feeling, his servants, civil and military, refuse to act, or turn 
against him ; and in extreme cases there comes an example of 
despotism tempered by assassination.” And there is the farther 
fact that habitually in societies where an offending autocrat is from 
time to time removed, another autocrat is set up: the implication 
being that the average sentiment is of a kind which not only tolerates 
but desires autocracy. That which is by some called loyalty and 
by others servility, both creates the absolute ruler and gives him 
the power he exercises. 

But the cardinal truth, difficult adequately to appreciate, is that 
while the forms and laws of each society arc the consolidated pro¬ 
ducts of the emotions and ideas of those who have lived throughout 
the past, they are made operative by the subordination of existing emo¬ 
tions and ideas to them. We are familiar with the thought of " the 
dead hand ” as controlling the doings of the living in the uses made 
of property; but the effect of ‘'the dead hand” in ordering 
life at large through the established political system, is immeasare- 
ably greater. That which, from hour to hour, in every country, 
governed despotically or otherwise, produces the obodj^co making 
poUtioal notion possible, is the accumulated and organist sentiment 
felt towards in]|;ientcd institutions, made sacred by tradition. Hence 
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it is andemable that, taken in its widest acc^tatum, the feeling of 
the otmimanity is the sole source of political power; in those onn- 
znusities, at least, which are not under foreign domhiatiott. It was 
so at the onteet of so<dal life, and it still continues suhstantialljr so. 

It has come to be a maxim of science that in the causes 
still at work, are to be identified the causes which, similarly at work 
daring past times, have produced the statb of things now existing. 
Acceptance of this maxim, and pursuit of the inquiries suggested by 
it, lead tb verifications of the foregoing conclusions. 

For day after day, every public meeting illustrates afresh this same 
differentiation characterizing the primitive political agency, and 
illustrates afresh the actions of its respective parts. There is habit¬ 
ually the great body of the loss distinguished, forming the audience, 
whose share in the proceedings consists in expressing approval or dis¬ 
approval, and saying aye or no to the resolutions proposed. There 
is the smaller part, occupying the platform—the men whose wealth, 
position, or capacity give them influence—the local chiefs by whom 
the discussions are carried on. And there is the chosen head,' com¬ 
monly the man of greatest mark to be obtained, who exorcises a re¬ 
cognized power over speakers and audience—the temporary king. 
Even an informally summoned assemblage soon resolves itself into 
these divisions more or loss distinctly; and when the assemblage 
becomes a permanent body, as of the men composing a commercial 
company, or a philanthropic society, or a club, definiteness is quickly 
given to the three divisions—president or cliuirman, board or com¬ 
mittee, proprietors or members. To which add that, though at first, 
likn the meeting of the primitive horde or the modern public meet¬ 
ing, ono of these permanent associations, voluntarily formed, exhibits 
a ^stribution of powers such tliut the select few and their head are 
subordinate to the mass; yet, as circumstances determine, the pro¬ 
portions of the respective powers usually change more or less 
decidedly. Where the members of the mass are not only much 
interested in the transactions, but are so placed that they can easily 
co-operate, they hold in check the select few and thoir head; 
but where wide distribution, as of railway shareholders, hinders 
joint action, the select few become, in large measure, an oligarchy, 
and out of the oligarchy there not unfrequently grows an autocrat: 
the constitution becomes a despotism tempered by revolution. 

In Saying that from hour to hour proofs occur that the force 
possessed by a political ngonoy is derived from aggregate feeling, 
partly embodied in the consolidated system which has cumo down 
from the past, and partly excited by immediate circumstances, 1 do • 
not refer only to the proofs that among ourselves governmental 
notions arc habitually thus determined, and that the actions of all minor 
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bodies, temporarily or permaiiently incorporated, are thus determined. 
1 refer, rather, to the iuustrations of the irresistihlo control exeroised 
by average sentiment and opinion over conduct at large. Such foots 
as that, while public opinion is in favour of duelling law fails to pre^ 
vent it, and that sacred injunctions backed by threats of damnation, 
aro powerloss to chock the most iniquitous aggressions when the 
prevailing interests and passions prompt them, alono suffice to show 
that legal codes and religious creeds, with the agencies enforcing 
theiq, aro impotent in face of an adverse sentiment. On remem¬ 
bering the eagerness for public applause and the dread of public 
disgrace u hich stimulate and rcstraiu men, we cannot question that 
the diffused manifestations of feeling habitually dictate their careers 
when their immediate necessities have been satisfied. It requires 
only to contemplate the social code which regulates lifo down even 
to the colour of an opening nuck-tie, and to note how those who dare 
not hroak this code have no hesitation in smuggling, to see that an 
unwritten law enforced by opinion is more peremptory than a written 
law not 60 enforced. And still more on observing that men disre¬ 
gard the just claims of creditors, who for goods given cannot get the 
money, while they aro anxious to discharge so-called debts of honour 
to thoso who have rendered neither goods nor services, wo are 
sho^vn that the control of prevailing sentiment, unenforced by law 
and reUgiou, may be more potent than law and religion together 
when they aro backed by sentiment less strongly munifestod. 
Looking at the total activities of moii, wo are obliged to admit 
that thoy are still, as they were at the outset of social lifo, guided by 
the aggregate feeling, past and present; and that the political agency, 
itself a gradually-developed product of such feeling, continues still 
to be in the main the vehicle for a specialized portion of it, regulating 
actions of certain kinds. 

Partly, of course, Xam obliged hcic to set forth this general truth 
as an essential element of political theory. My excuse for insist¬ 
ing at some length on what appears to bo a trite conclusion, must be 
that, however far nominally recognized, it is actually recognized to 
a very small extent. Even in our own country, where non-political 
agencies spontaneously produced and worked aro many and largo, 
and still more in most other countries loss characterized by them, 
there is no due cousci jusness of tho truth that the combined impulses 
which work through political agencies con, in the absence of 
such agencies, produce others through which to work. Poli¬ 
ticians reason as though State-instrumentalities have intrinsic 
power, which they have not, and as though tho feeling whioh creates 
them has not intrinsic power, which it has. Evidently their actions 
must be greatly affected by reversal of these ideas. 

Herbert Spencer. 



HOW TO GET OUT OF THE SOXTTH AFRICAN 
. DIPPraCLTY. 


Neault two years ago, wUle editing a journal in Natal, I had occa¬ 
sion to write tho following sentence at the conclusion of a leading 
article:— ^ 

" The first shot fired in suppression of a Boor reyolt is the first 
shot fired in the cause of South African independence." 

At that time—^March, 1879—^the disaster of Isandhlwana was 
still fresh; troops were arriving to relievo the beleaguered garrison 
at Etshowe; bitter things were being said of South African colonists 
by the London press. More than all, however, the second deputation 
from the Transvaal Boors to the Colonial OfiBco hod recently returned 
from Bnglaud, and tho fact was beginning to be realised that the 
Boors, though willing to come to an understanding with the British 
Government upon vexed questions of policy, such as confederation 
and the treatment of the native population, were almost to a man 
resolved upon regaining their independence. At that time, too. Sir 
Bartle Frerc was about to proceed from Natal to the Transvaal, and 
those whose eyes had been opened by events to the real nature and 
tendency of his aims, were not disposed to regard his visit as likely 
to lead to any satisfactory solution of tho Transvaal problem. 

What I ventured to say then, may be repeated to-day, on grounds 
which, though not more real, are at least more conspicuoiis. But 
to-day it can be shown, as it could not be satisfactorily shown then, 
that in the independence of South Africa, freely granted and guarded 
by certain treaty agreements with Great Britain, is to be found the 
only safe, honourable, and permanent escape from a responsibility 
which must otherwise become year by year more anxious and more 
burdensome to this country. 

Whot is tho main fact with regard to South Africa upon which 
public attention is now centred ? At this moment the Boers—the 
original inhabitants of the Transvaal, to whom its free possession 
was guaranteed by treaty in 1852—arc in military possession of that 
territory, in defiance of the British Government established there in 
1877, and in the face of the British troops by which that Government 
was supported. In order to regain possession of tho territory—^in 
other words, in ordor to conquer it—troops have been despatched 
both from England and from India, and it is confidently expected 
that when those troops have been fairly brought into the field, tho 
Boers will bo suppressed. This conclusion need not bo disputed, 
so far as it points to the suppression of the Transvaal Boers at 
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one time or another. But to suppose tiiat suppr^ng than will 
he either a short or inexpensive business would be contrary to the 
whole existing conditions of the case. 

There are two questions the answers to which wHl be fbnnd to 
throw considerable light on ^e military probabilities of the situa¬ 
tion. First—^Aro the Boers likely to submit to a mere show of 
force P Next—^If they do not, what is likely to be the cost and the 
length of the war for ^eir subjugation P 

The Boers, it may bo predicted with tolerable certainty, if they 
are not fairly and generously mot, will not yield up their claim 
to independence as long as they are able to maintain any force 
in the field. Apart from the traditional dislike to British rule 
which pervades South Africa wherever there is a Dutchman to 
be found, the injuries which, in their own estimation at least, the 
Transvaal Boors have sustained will inspire them with a spirit of 
dogged resistance which not even a defeat in a pitched battle will 
abate. “You have,” they say to the Imperial Government, “stolen 
our independence from us, in defiance of treaty rights, by moans which 
to-day you youi solves condemn. You have subjected us for throe years 
to a Government which violates even the pledges given at the time of 
the annexation. Our language has, as the official language of the 
country, been tabooed. Our Yolksraad, never dissolved eyen at 
the time of the annexation, has been set at nought. You attempt to 
govern us by a clique which we despise. Your Gh>vomor is a young 
lieutenant-colonel utterly incapable of understanding the first rudi¬ 
ments of civil administration; your Colonial Secretary is an English 
magistrate who had formerly ruled over a native district in the Cape 
Colony; your ISecrotaiy for Native Affairs is a son of that Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone who has been rendered peculiarly odious to us by 
bis patronage of the Zulus; } our Treasurer is an ex-Indian official, 
carried hero by some unknown wind of private patronage; your 
Attorney-General is a clerk out of the office of the Attorney-General 
of Natal, who cannot speak a word of Dutch, and who never held a 
brief in his life before he was sent hero; your Chief Justice is a Cape 
Colony judge translated hero from the Diamond Fields, and placed 
over the head of our own Chief Justice, whose appointment by Presi¬ 
dent Bargers was confirmed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone; your 
Legislative Council, nominated by Sir Garnet Wolscloy, and composed 
of members who only hold their position during pleasure, is an insult 
and a mockery. If we had ever granted you the right to annex, 
such flagrant violations of the promises made at the time would have 
justified us in recalling our consent. But we never gave you that 
right; we never accorded that consent without which Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s instructions as regards annexation were expressly ren¬ 
der^ powerless. We have for three years remainod in a state of 
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fimteit; hftVd a|^)ea!lecl to a Iiib^ Oorarbsuint 6ft jaetio^ 
aM HttlA ioocseta as we aj^led to a Oonsenrative QoretimBiA. We 
hare at last, with the utmost reluotanoe, takeu up anus fiur the 
teOotery of oar independence. "We admit that in the past we ma^r, 
is, a State, have not always acted well or wisely; we admit that in 
some oases our treatment of native populations has not been what it 
ought to have been; and wo admit, for the sake of argument, that 
we may have been, owing to misgovemment, in a state hardly calcu¬ 
lated tolresist any sudden or united native inroad. We make these 
admissionB, because these two grounds have been put forward over 
and over again, sometimes together, sometimes separately, as afford¬ 
ing justification for the act of Sir Theophilus Shepstone. To-day, 
however, in demanding our independence, we offer you specific 
guarantees in respect of both these matters. We offer to enter into 
an agreement with you as to the treatment of native populations; we 
prove by the force which we put in the field against yourselves how 
little we need have dreaded an invasion even of the whole Zulu 
nation. We offer to provide protection for British interests by 
receiving a British representative; wo offer to undertake the whole 
financial burden laid upon the country during the annexation rSginte ; 
we offer to recognise a British Frotectorato by hoisting the British flag 
once a year in our capital. There is nothing more which we can 
offor or you can ask, except our independence. The issue is therefore 
narrowed to this one poiut It is for the one purpose of extinguish¬ 
ing our independence that you are massing troops against us, and 
we shall maintain our independence by force of arms as long as 
there is a man left to take the field.” 

This is the Dutch case, and it is os well that it should be under¬ 
stood. A people thus united and determined will require, as some 
one has said, a great deal of putting down. And he would be a vmy 
selngume man indeed who would regard a war of less than twelve 
months' duration as necessary for the conquest and occupatfon of the 
country. What will be the cost of this war P The Zulu campaign 
lasted some six months, and cost every penny of £5,000,000. As any 
force which is to be effectual against the Boers must eventually be fully 
as stnmg as that employed against the Zulus, to say that the cost of 
tile war will be £10,000,000 is to state an obvious fact. Those who 
dream that 10,000 Boers will be more easily subjugated than 20,000 
Zulus will find themselves grievously in error. That, even from 
a miUtaiy point of view, the difficulties of the Transvaal war 
will be serious and its cost proportionately great, is certain. A 
word inust now be said on the subject of the political friction 
that may be anticipated. This is of importance, even from a 
iSuHtaiy point of view. For if, as is the case, Dutchmen are the 
princii^ owners of waggons, horses, and oxen in Natal and the 
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Stat6<—the meet nAtural eonrcee for th» eiwpl. 3 rO| tbeie'Vsek;^ 
tieooii^iy e^ti<des—end' if the sympatliies of Bnwhmen* fOe wttf* 
yrhfyte ousted, a« they are, on the side of the IVansvaal Boera, it 
seems only too probable tW the difScnlties placed i(i the way of 
getting the rmnforcementa up to the firont, will be enhanoed far 
beyond any point at present anticipated. But for the mulcB, the 
horses, and the oxen that came down from the Free State, the 2iulu 
war must have come to a standstill. For service against the Trans* 
vaal Boers the Free State will supply nothing. ' 

The true facts with regard to the position of the Butch population 
in South Africa cannot at this jimcture be too strongly pointed out. 
People in England who talk of Gape Town as the capital of a Brif^h 
colony do not realise the &ct that it is to this day more Butch than 
English. The largest church in Gape Town is the Butch Befonned 
Church, where eyeiy Sunday a congregation of between two and 
three thousand listen to sermons preached in Butch, and join in 
Butch psalms sung to Luthera chorales. The newspaper which has 
probably the largest circulation in South Africa is the Zuid Jfrikaan, 
publish^ in Capo Town, and edited by Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of 
the Butch party in the Gape Legislative Assembly. The Butdh 
language is spoken as the native language over the whole of the 
western half of the Gape Colony. The rich farmers and agricul¬ 
turists are Butch to a man. In tho Free State the preponderance 
of Butch over English is probably not less than four to one. In the 
Transvaal it is at least ten to one. In Natal Butch and English are 
more equally balanced, though even there the Butch would |aobably 
be found preponderating over the purely English. The Butch in 
South Afinca constitute at least two-thirds of the entire European 
population. And, although they have little &ncy for public life, 
they hold in their hands the real wealth of the country. Here is an 
instance which came under my own immediate knowledge, and whioh 
may be regarded as typical. In tho latter part of 1878 a movement, 
with which I had something to do, was set on foot in Natal with the 
view of raising subscriptions in aid of tho sufferers by the Indian 
famine. Funds were raised from two centres—Durban an^ Pieter¬ 
maritzburg. From the latter place we forwarded a sum of upwi^a 
of £800 to the Mansion House Fund, collected from the European 
population of the capital and the upper districts of the colony— 
population of perhaps 12,000 of all ages. Amounts were contri¬ 
buted by wealthy traders and Ck>vemment ofiGicials varying Ocom 
two to ten guineas; but from one little group of six Butch fonn- 
houses in on out-of-the-way comer of the colony came no less a sum 
than £130. 

Let another &ct be borne in mind. The Butch throughout South 
Africa are unit^ together by the strongest fhmily ties. Brothers of 
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l£r.'jNMe(>i!£i»» «0Rto 6l iho ^(toffvtwl lllrffidav^^ to iMr 
toM {9 Sfaia!. i?^e bmiher <^ ^ Henrj D 0 TilH<ff|i^ tt^ted 
Ohifef JiutiiOe tit tihe Cape Oolany^ U Chief Jiutibe of the Free State. 
Ihot^'are hat single instances of the threads of kinship that are fbnndi 
tunning everywhere. And the network of assocution spreads over 
long spaces of time as well as over distance. The Besuidenhouis and 
Prinsloos of the Transvaal of to>day represent families that were to 
he found in the Cape Colony sixty years ago, while it was a Jouhert 
who was mainly instrumental in bringing about a defeat of British 
troops in li'atal some forty years back. 

Further, let it be borne in mind that there is not a Dutchman in 
South Africa at this moment, whether British subject or not, no 
matter what his position, whose heart is not with the Transvaal Boers 
in their struggle to regain their independence. The Dutch through¬ 
out South Africa are a people who, though they may have in many 
oases forgiven, have never forgotten the fact of their conquest in the 
early years of tho present century by a British force. Ifor have they 
forgotten the wrongs which they have suffered, from generation to 
generation, at the hands of the British Government. The history of 
those wrongs—the novcr-to<be-forgotten execution at Slachter’s Nek 
in 1815, when five Boers were hanged, under circumstances of 
peculiar inhumanity, in sight of their friends—tho breach of faith 
committed in 1834 in respect of the compensation paid to the farmers 
fbr liberating their slaves—tho unjust censuro by Lord Glonelg of a 
native war in which the Eadrs were tho aggre^'Sors, and in which 
upwards of eight hundred farmhouses were cither wholly or partially 
destroyed—the pursuit after tho emigrant Boers into the Free State 
and into Natal, with the avowed intention of reducing them to 
powerlessness in the presence of overwhelming hordes of warlike 
natiyes—to give any clear account of these mutters would require 
&r more space than could be possibly occupied here. Such a detailed 
history, moreover, is not necessary for the purposes of tho present 
argument. The special grievances of tho Transvaal Boers have been 
touched upon; the extent and nature of the general grievance will 
be realieed when it is remembered that tho Dutch communities in the 
Free State, in the Transvaal, and in Natal are where they are 
because their forefathers believed that the British Government, from 
whose control they sought some fifty years ago to escape, desired 
nothing less than tbeir extermination. And while this grievance is 
borne in mind, let another thing bo also remembered. Tbc feeling- 
in Fqglftud against the Transvaal Boers in the matter of their treat¬ 
ment of native races, is largely based upon tho impressions of 
Dr. liivingstone, who, good man as be was, was capable of forming 
the strongest prejudices. He had a grudge against the Boers 
because, in 1852, they destroyed bis mission station at Kolobeng; 
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attd yet for the destruetion of that station the British doTemittolit 
at the Cape was mainly responsible.^ 

Having regard to all the facts already stated, it becomes interest¬ 
ing to ask what will be the result of the Transvaal war 'upon other 
South Airican communities. 

Take the Free Stato first. Already, there oan be little doubt, 
numbers of its Dutch inhabitants are flocking to the aid of their 
brethren in the Transvaal, and if President Brand oan avoid being 
compelled to Ihrow in his lot with the popular party, it will 
be as much as he can do. That he has no control over the Dutch 
population is proved by the fact that, more than twelve months 
ago, the Volksraad passed, in tho face of tho President's strongest 
entreaties, a resolution expressing sympathy ■with the Transvaal 
Boers. It may even be, then, that President Brand, notwitb- 
standing bis desire to stand well with the British Government and 
to maintain neutrality, will bo constrained to cast in his lot with tho 
war party. Not only have his efforts after mediation been contemp¬ 
tuously rejected by tho Colonial Office, but a distinctly hostile act 
has been committed by tho Capo Government in prohibiting the 
exportation of arms and ammunition to tho Free State. 

Take Natal. The Dutch population are to a man inspired with 
bitterest feelings towards the Imperial Government in respect of tho 
Transvaal question. The English farmers follow very much the 
same bent. In the towns tho feeling is somewhat difierent, though 
it is significant that a journal liko the Natal Mercury, edited by one 
of the most prominent members of tho elected Legislature, which 
took tho extreme "jingo ” view during the Zulu war, was express¬ 
ing itself in December in strong terms of sympathy for the Transvaal 
Boers. Since the reinforcements began to arrive, this sympathy has 
doubtless suffered a partial eclipse. The sight of men armed with 
weapons of war naturally suggests ideas of a bloodthirsty order, and 
the cry for strong measures against tho Boers will be heard from the 
"jingoes " of Natal until it is perceived, as it will be shortly, that by 
a Transvaal war Natal will be ruined. Her customs revenue, on 

(1) Thu neglecttd fact u brought out with much cloamess in lavingatone'a own 
works, and by hu moat recent biographer. In 1862 tho foolmg of the whole European 
population in the Cape Colony waa strongly anti-xuitiro, owing to the Kafir war which 
hod just boon concluded Tii January, 1862, the Sand Bivar CmiTOntion, reoognjsiag 
the independence of tho Transtaal, was signed nndor tho anquoea of Bir Qcotg^ Osth- 
oart, then Commusioner at tho Capo. The Boers asked on that oeoosion what 
they should do about the missionanos The reply waa, “ You may do as you pleaaa 
• with them." (3f*«sieHa»y Ttavda xn South first edition, pages 38^39.) That this 
sentence expressed a gonuino fooling is proved by the manner in whiidi LiVingstoae 
himsolf was treated wboi ho visited Cape Town in the early part of tho same year. 
Or. Blaikie, in his recently published Portonal L\foof jAvmgtintt, states (p. 131) that he 
waa so much distrostod by the Cape authorities that it was only with the utmost difll- 
enlty he eould obtain a supply of powder and shot. Eolobeng was destroyed ia the 
following August) tiio Boen no doubt being convmced that the act would he oeceptaUIe 
to the Gape Oovenunent, os it probably was. 
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vHeh Ae btrg^j depends, and out of wliioli the interest on her debt 
bas practically to be paid, aiisda in a very great degree from goodt 
in teandt to the Transvaal. The ouatoms leVenne of Katal iriU 
therefore most seriously sulfor, emburrassing the colony for years. 
The effect on trade will be still more ruinous. Nearly all Natal 
merobants have extensive commercial interests in the Transvaal. 
It has been owing to this tbat most of them have hitherto been 
adverse to a reversal of the annexation, fearing its effect upon a 
somewhat artificial system of credit. Soon, however, owing to tho 
very same cause, their feelings will turn just tho other way about. 
Tho wnr, if prolonged, means to them certain insolvency, and to keep 
insolvency at arm’s length they will lose no chanco of declaring 
themselves in favour of Transvaal independence. A few persons, 
perhaps will welcome the arrival of more reinforcements as affording 
an additional opportunity of plundering the Imperial Government. 
But tho number of these persons will be restricted to tho number of 
jobs to bo done. 

Take Griqualond West. Here, it may be granted, some sympathy 
may he felt with tho Imperial Government in its conquest of the 
Transvaal. There are always at the Diamond Fields a number of 
ruffians and rowdies who have nothing to lose, and who may, besides 
their pay as irregulars, turn an honest penny by looting tho cattle 
of a native chief, or plundering tho farmhouse of a Transvaal 
Boer. Whether it will ho thought desirable to cnb'st ruffians and 
rowdies into our servico in this affair, is not a question which I can 
answer. 

As for the Cape Colony, it is already plain enough which way 
things are turning. Meetings have been held in Dutch towns 
expressing sympathy with the Transvaal Boors. A more serious 
consideration is to be found in the position and views of the Govern- 
mmit. Mr. Sprigg’s Cabinet—the Cabinet that was called into 
existence to register the decrees of Sir Bartlo Frere—^is doomed. It 
was very nearly defeated on tho Basuto disarmament question. How 
was it saved P By the votes of certain Dutch mombors who had been 
brought under special influences emanating from Government House. 
But, if the Transvaal question turns up—and it moat certainly will 
turn up in some shape—^in tho next session of the Cape Parliament, 
these votes will bo transferred to the other side. The Sprigg 
Ministry will go out of office, and will ho succeeded by a ministry 
animated by the strongest Dutch sympathies, in which Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the editor of the Zutd Afi'ikaan, will bo a prominent member— 
possibly Premier. This is the Ministry from which Lord Kimberley 
expects—and would undoubtedly obtain—support in the moderate 
settlement of the Basuto question. Did it ever occur to him that 
that Ministry will expect in return to be listened to on tho Trans¬ 
vaal q^tionP 
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What lutVB we got, then, in the present and immediate fiihue, its 
reaoitti of ihe TranjsTaal warl* At the Cape, a GK>yeinment and a 
population only not hostile when it ia apathetio. In the Free State, 
a population joining, either with or in spite of the GoTenunsnt, 
in the struggle against us. In Natal, financial ruin, with disomitent 
breaking out, in the moro Dutch districts of the colony, into sparks 
of sedition. Only the Diamond Fields, with its ruffians and row¬ 
dies, in any degree loyal. 

Is it, in the face of those facts, absurd to say that the question of 
the suppres'^ion of the Transv.ial revolt involves also the larger ques¬ 
tion of South African indopcndeuoo P Let it be remembered th4t the 
Transvaal question has already exorcised an important effect upon South 
African politics, and that the annexation has been the moans of utterly 
defeating the Imperial schemes for Confederation. The presentMinistry 
at Cape Town mana'^ed, as has been said, last year to defeat, by a small 
majority, a vote of censure on their Basuto policy. This was done 
by the aid of a few Dutch members, who had been detached from the 
main body of the Opposition. The proposal for a Confederation 
Gonforonce, however, they were compelled, through foar of a defeat, 
ito withdraw. The wholo Dutch pirty, partly of their own motion, 
and partly through the influouco of Messrs. Xruger and Joubert, 
who visited Cape Town for the express purpose, were against Con¬ 
federation to a man. Tho further result of this action of the Dutch 
party was that there was a decent excuse afforded fui recalling Sir 
Bartle Frere, and putting an end to his control of South African 
affairs. Con it bo behoved that politics at Cape Town will be less 
sensitive to the moro powerful influonco of the Transvaal war P 

What will be the nature of that influence P It is unpleasant 
to prophecy evil things; but tho situation is serious, and the truth 
must bo told. If the Imperial Government had been possessed with 
a deliborato intention of driving the wholo ef the Dutch population 
of South Africa into open rebellion, they could not have adopted 
any better means for that end than tho course they have 
pursued. It has been said, and probably with truth, that the 
action of the Government in respect of tho Irish Coercion Bill 
has mado tho existence of a Liberal party in Ireland an impossibility. 
Xt is still more true that the action taken in the Transva^ question 
has made it impossible for the Dutch population in South Africa to 
put faith henceforth in any Government that may hold office in 
England. The annexation of the Transvaal, they knew, took j^aee 
under a Tory r^gtm, and was but tho expression of the old bed 
principles which have marked Toryism from its beginning ae a 
distinct political creed. When Sir Bartle Frere declared to a depu^ 
tation at Cape Town that, if the Transvaal Boers ventured to claim, 
their indq>eDdenoe, “ soldiers must foUow upon soldiers” till th«f 
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dnuthel, ^i» eijif^eRBlBB «f o]tMd&^ lioni^ vqA 
indbraaafcp t» ifr vfts, senned stilt hi keei^ag mfh ^ «l the 
pUfg^y ihea in power. The Boers waited, because tihey' hefiinred end 
hoped that Toafyisttr would, before long, be disfiredited in Bagland, 
and that a Ministry would come into office which would render them 
justice. They were not veiy^ intimately acquainted with English 
parliameutary history; but they knew enough to know that two 
mmi, whoso names they honoured, must play an influential part in 
the oouncils of any Liberal Administration. Those men were 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. It is a matter to which I con 
speak of my own knowledge, that the name of Bright has been 
regaided by the Boers of tho Transvaal with something almost 
amounting to affection. It gave them, they thought, an assurauoe 
that there was at least one leading statesman in England who, if 
ever it lay in his power to do so, would take caye that their 
grievances would be fairly considered, and that iio attempt would be 
made to deprive them of their independence at the point of the 
bayonet. In Mr. Gladstone they saw—and.tho feeling is^ expressed 
not without eloquence in a letter addressed to the Prime Minister 
some nine months back by Messrs. Kruger and Joubert-Athe 
denouncer of Neapolitan despotism, the natural advocate of the rights 
of nationalities. That this view was shared by the better-informed 
Dutch residents in the Cape Colony is sufficiently proved by the 
address to Mr. Gladstone, signed by Dutch subjects of the Queen, 
which was forwarded to England about tho time of the general 
election last year. The address, for some reason, seems never to have 
roadbed its destination; tho letter was unfortunately met by a sub¬ 
stantial refusal to grant the justice implored; and though the refusal 
was aocompanied by some civil expressions of regard for the political 
rights of tiie Transvaal population, months and months went by with¬ 
out a single sign being made of any intention to rescue the Transvaal 
from the hands of the miserable clique by which it was misgoverned. 
And to-day, as if to cap the irony of the situation, it is the Govern¬ 
ment in which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright are prominent members 
that can do nothing better than echo Sir Bartlo Frere's words, and 
sand ** soldiers upon soldiers " to deprive a brave and sorely-injured 
people of their independence. Can it be supposed, after this, that any 
Dtttt^man in South Africa will trust any Ministry in England ? 

But besides this general ground of discontent and anger, there are 
aperial grounds which will have even greater force. Misled though 
the Imperial Gbvemment has been from the first by its inefficient or 
intriguing agents in the Transvaal, every Dutchman in South A&ioa 
kaew wril that the Boers had but one mind, and that if a collision 
<me^ ooeorred with the Imperial troops a war of independence was 
inevitable. Had Lord Kimberlej wished to have his eyes opened idi 
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^ real truth of the case, the memorial that went home to Mr. Olad*' 
fit(me»*aiid it certaiulj’ went home, whether it reached Mr. Qladetone' 
or not-^imm the Dutch Burghers in the Gape Colony might surely 
have had some effect. He might, at least, have taken some pains to 
inquire whether the assurances received from Pretoria as to tho 
attitude of the people were reliable or not. There was a direct con* 
diet of statement and opinion upon a point involving most seriously 
the well-being and prosperity of several British colonies, and the 
presumption was surely, looking at the matter in a common-sense 
light, in favour of those who had lived in the country longest. 
According to Colonial Offico views, however, the presumption is 
always in favour of the official, no matter how brief his experience or 
how groat his proved incompetence. Sir Owen Lanyon, writing on 
tho 19th November, complained of the want of ‘Apolitical sagacity** 
on the part of tho Poers—of the absence of any “ vox populi ** which 
could bo regarded as the “ originally evolved opinion of the people.’* 
A month later, Sir Owen Lan^'on and his Government were shut up 
in Pretoria, whilst four thousand armed Boers held the road between 
Sir George Colley and himself. Even then Sir Owen Lanyon did 
not think tho Boers would " hold togetherwhile Sir George Colley 
thought the force at his disposal, consisting of six companies of infantry, 
four guns, and sixty mounted men, besides a detachment of dragoons, 
sufficient to make everything secure. The report that four thousand 
men were in arms at so short a distance from the capital should, 
it might he thought, have had some weight with a statesman aoous- 
tomed to habits of reflection. The opinion had, however, been 
stereotyped in the Colonial Office that “ the Boers would not fight.” 
And if the Boors would not fight there was no reason to consider in 
any respeot their grievances. Not one single word of instructions, 
therefore, did Lord Kimberley send to Sir George Colley, face to face 
though he was with what might have been easily guessed to be 
a general rising. It was loft for Sir George Colley to act as he 
pleased, and to crush the rebellion, if he could, without regard to the 
complaints from which it sprung, without regard to the propositions 
put forward by the Boer Triumvirate. For all the instruotiont he 
received, Sir George Colley might have issued a proclamation declaring 
his intention to hang in chain r any prisoner that might be taken. 
The only instruction Lord Kimberley sent was contained in a tele¬ 
gram dated 3rd January, in which he impressed upon Sir George 
Colley the necessity for taking the oath of alleg^iance as Governor 
the moment he entered Transvaal territory 1 Surely tite force of 
red iapo could go no further than this. 

In jttriice to Lord Kimberley, it is true, one thing must be said. 
It was not until the end of December—a week after he had heard of 
the four thousand Boers at Heidelberg—^that he had any notifioarion 
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firom iuk oatiride quarter of ihe eotiovu upetA of «fbiirK. Tliia mk 
not because no nirfifioation bad been sudCi or because it was attempted 
to conTcy soeb notifioatton through an improper or unc^eial 
channel. Early in December Mr. Brand, the President of the 
Orange Free State, had telegraphed to Sir George Strahan, who was 
then administering the Govenm^ent at Gape Town, in tho following 
terms^ 

**1 read with very deep concern the account of tho voiy sonous aspect of 
afliurs m the Tranaraal. Tho grantr of the situation will, I hope, be accepted by 
your Excellency as an oxcubo for thebberty of asking youi Excellency wheUier 
your Exoollency will not devise somo moans by which a collision, which seems 
ixnnunent, may be aveited, a collision which will have the most disastrous 
results, and senously imperil tho preafige ot tho whito man with tho native 
trdieB.*’ 

Such a tcl^am as this, one would say, brought into view con-' 
siderations of the very highest importance. Sir George Strahan, 
however, did not seem to think so. He wired back that, though 
always glad to exert himself iu the cause of order, the Transvaal 
was out of his jurisdiction. All he could do was to forward Fresi* 
dent Brand’s telegram to Sir George Colley. At the some time, how¬ 
ever, thinking it a matter on which Lord Kimberley might posribly 
wish to be informed, he posted a copy of the telegram to England, 
where it arrived on the 30th December. 

Sir George Strahan, however, had had another intimation of tho 
serious aspect of affairs. On the 9th December a deputation of 
Dutch residents at The Faarl, a town some thiity miles from Cape 
Town, waited on him with copies of resolutions passed at a public 
meeting, expressing apprehension at the state of affairs in the 
Transvaal, and imploring tho Administrator to ask tho Imperial 
Government to prevent, by telegraph, a war in the Transvaal, and to 
settle the dilute by Boyal Commission. Owing to tho officious 
interference of Mr. Sprigg, the Cape Premier, the deputation expo- 
rienced great difficulty in seeing the Administrator at all; and Sir 
George Strahan never—^it will hardly be believed—thought it worth 
whilo to refer to the deputation even in a despatch, until, thirteen 
days later, he sent home a defence of his own action in the mattor 
against comments which had appeared in one of the Dutch papers. 
As a matter of fact, thorefore. Lord Kimberley never even hoard of 
tiliis deputation of tbe 9th December till the 20th January. This, 
however, though it matters a good deal so far as Sir George Strahan 
is concerned, matters little as for as Lord Kimberley is concerned. 
For, on the 29th December, Lord Kimberley heard by telegraph of 
the request made by a most influential deputation of members of the 
Cape Parliament that Sir Henry de Yilliors, the Chief Justice of the 
Cape Odony, might be sent up to the Transvaal as a Commissioner 
to inquire into Boer grieiances. To this request Lord Kimberley 
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nu^ l«piy, on the 30fih December, tbai fhe rnomeat was "not oppws 
tone ” for acting on tbe suggestion. Wbst Lord Kimbekl^ tihen 
tboogbt of tbe situation is shown by his tdegram of the drd January, 
instructing Sir George Colley to take the oath of allegiaODioe as 
Goremor as soon as he entered the Transvaal. 

On the 10th January President Brand recommenced his edorts at 
mediation, telegraphing this time to the Free State Consul in 
London. Lord Kimberley uas by this time more impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation, and empowered tho Free State 
Consul to wire back that if the Boers desisted from armed opposition, 
her Majesty’s Government did not despair of being able to make a 
satis&otory arrangement. President Brand thereupon, on the 11th 
January, wired again, as follows:— 

“Qivo my thanks to Qoverument for kind expression, end communiooto to 
thorn that I think not a moment should be lost, and some one, say Ohief 
Justioe l)o Yilliers ot Oapo Town, be sent to the Transvaal buighers by the 
Qovemmeut with the view ot stoppmg luithei collision, and with a clear and 
definite proposal tor tho settlomont hComonts are precious. The oHogations 
m proclamation issued Paul Kruger, Pretoiius, and Jcubert deserve to bo 
« investigated, as they inauitauitlio collision was commenced by tho authorities.” 

To this, on tho ]4tli January, Lord Kimberley replied that if 
armed opposition ooasod, her Majesty’s Government would consider 
whether the difficulty could be settled by the appointment of a 
Commissioner. On the 16th the President again wired as follows:— 

" The only way m nhich I boliovo fuithoi bloodshed and the great calamities 
to South Atiica whuh I dioad to contompUto can be pieventod, is, in my 
opinion, that tho Biitish Govornmont make a clear and distinct proposal to tho 
Transvaal people without delay.” 

In answer to this urgent appeal Lord Kimberley contented 
himself with referring to his reply to tho previous telegram. 

On tho arrival of Sir Ilorcules Robinson in Cape Town Mr. Brand 
made another attempt. Could not, ho asked, this be made the 
occasion of a renewed attempt to prevent further bloodshed P Sir 
George Colley was then advancing from Kewoastle, and another 
engagement seemed imminent. To Sir Hercules Robinson Lord 
Kimberley telegraphed back in terms somewhat more conciliatoiy 
than he had used before, specially authorising Mr. Brand to com- 
municate the substance of his answer to tho Transvaal Tritimvirato. 
To Sir George Colley, however, no instructions were sent, nor in^ 
intimation of the negotiation in progress. On the 28th January tho 
British troops attacked Laing’s Nek, with results that are known. 

All these things are clearly set forth in the recently •published Blue- 
books, copies of which have by this time reached Cape Town. The 
effect they will have will be to oonviuce every Dutchman in South 
Africa that the Imperial Government has rejected every opportunity 
for a petoable aettWent of the difficulty, and has resoltod that, oomd 
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what wi)h the TfAQirreal Mi ne hmger exist as an* mdesMent 
State. The-Boteh in the Free State wiU he driv^tx into open hofro 
tmtijr; the Bahihin the Cape Colony intoa oonditionof exaspeiatien. 
iEiren in the heguming of January the feeling on the snbjeet was so 
strong in the western provinoeof the Cape Colony that it was deemed 
unadvhMible to march a column of British troops from Cape Town to 
Kimberley. Whether this state of exasperation would presently 
result in the Dutch population of the Capo Colony joining in the 
struggle against British rule, is a question to which it would be difficult 
to return an answer. Evon without this, however, the state of things 
that would exist in Cape Town and tho Cape Colony, with a Dutch 
population actively sympathizing \vith tho Transvaal Boers and a 
Dutch Ministry in office, cun be readily imagined. And this is the 
state of things that will have to be faced if tho Government main* 
tains its present attitude. 

Is it possible to go on towards this inevitable result ? Is it possible 
to go buck and grant to tho Transvaal Boors the very reasonable and 
moderate demands which they tabulated^in December? Both 
courses are attended with tho utmost difficulty. What would have 
met tho conditions of the caso three months ago will hardly meet 
them now, after blood has been shed and bitterness stirred up between 
Dutch and English all over South Africa. On the other hand, to go 
on is to court a general war for South Afrioxn independence, which 
must, after fearful sufferings, result in a separation. 

There is, however, a middle cum sc, which is to take advantage of 
the situation to offer South Africa her independence on certain pre> 
scribed conditions, only retaining for ourselves a naval port at the 
Cape. Tho idea may seem startling, hut it is uot new, and tho 
points of objection to sucb a course may bo combated without much 
difficulty. • 

Why arc we at the Cape at all? We seized the Cape for 
Impel ial purposes, and the purpose for which wo seized it—the pro¬ 
tection of our commerce and of a still useful highway to India—still 
holds good, llaving done so, it was necessary (as it may be granted 
for the sake of argument) to prevent other European Fowors gaining 
a footing anywhere in the immediate neighbourhood. This reason 
lay, without doubt, below much of our treatment of tho Dutch settlors. 
It certainly had something to do with the annexation of the Transvaal. 
If by any means, therefore, we can retain our hold on our naval 
. station at the Cape, and leave all the rest of South Africa to take 
care of itself with some reasonable prospect of success, we shall be at 
once ridding ourselves of a most troublesome burden, and retaining 
in South Airioa the footing for the sake of which we seized Cape 
Town-at the beginning of the present century. In other words, 
lyhat has to be done is to set the whole of South Africa free of the 
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Britiah flag, only retaining for ourselves, by treaty, the few aquare 
milea neoesaary for the existence of our naval port at Simon's Bay. 

How would this affect other ends which we deem dosirable for 
South Africa P We draire that South Africa should be strength' 
ened by a union of its several States and provinces: we desire that it 
should be self-governing and self-defending; we desire that native 
rights should be duly protected. These ends Lord Carnarvon had in 
view when ho framed his unlucky Confederation scheme. They can 
all be much more simply and more quickly arrived at by granting 
South Africa her independence. That self-government and self- 
defence against internal attack will be attained is obvious. That 
union under a common Government would also rostdt, seems in the 
highest degree probable. Once lot the English flag disappear and 
the ties of kinship between the Dutch settlers in every part of South 
Africa would draw them together to make u siuglo mass. Tho move¬ 
ment, taking place spontaneously, could not but have its effect upon 
settlers of other nationalities, wl j Mould themsohes naturally com¬ 
bine for tho purpose of counterbalancing the political influence of 
the Dutch party. As to the prospect of leaving tho native question 
in a safe position, a word or two must bo said later on. 

The next question that oiises is, how would South Africans regard 
the prospect of a separation from England P The Orange Free Statu 
is, as wo know, already independent ; tho Transvaal is fighting to 
become so. In the Capo Colony (with which the Diamond Fields 
are now incorporated) the Dutch population would hail the 
prospect with delight; the English population generally with relief. 
Every South African knows that the Imperial flag is of no advantage 
to him, that he derives no practical benefit from it whatever. It does Hot 
enable him to find any bettor market for his wares, but, on tho other 
hand, it is continually interfering with his interests. Only a very 
few weeks ago the public had before them the picture of British- 
born colonists proclaiming that they would have help in their 
struggles from anywhere rather than from England. The Imperial 
Government is to them a power which, having granted them full 
political liberty in a hurry, may somu day want to withdraw that 
liberty or at least sorioubly to curtail it. And anything that would 
offer a guarantee against such a possibility would bo welcomed with 
avidity. 

In Katal—which is placed in the somewhat anomalous position of 
being a Crown colony with an elected Legislature—the feeling 
would be found very much tho same. Tho Dutch population would 
rejoice to be independent; the English population would not 
grumble. The truth is, the potty annoyances practised on the 
colony by tho Colonial Office have gone far to ex^ust the patience 
of even the most loyal Englishman in KataL Matters of local concern 
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are dealt with in an abmpt and perempio:^ manner^ One year the 
ool(»)Uit8 are blamed for the state of their gaob, their bridges* their 
roads. The next year they are abused even worse for Tentoring to 
raue a loan for expenditure on these very works. Every order for 
everything necessary for the public service has to come through the 
Orown agents for the colonies in England, who attend to the o^er or 
not as it pleases them. Not very long ago, in view of the opening 
of the railway from Durban to Maritzburg, the Colonial Government 
sent home an order for some more locomotives, without which the 
railway could not bo worked. Tho Colonial Office refused to sanction 
the order, imposing upon tho colony, through delay in opening the 
line, the burden of several thousands of pounds more as interest on 
a loan raised for railway purposes. “ W^e arc not,^’ has been the ory 
of Natal colonists from year to year, wo are not even allowed to 
spend our own money as wo please.” It was largely on such gronnds 
as these that tho Natal colonists sent homo some twelve months ago 
a petition praying for the establishment of responsible Government. 

If, then, no objection were felt in England to taking this course, 
no grave objection would bo raised in South Africa. The native 
question has now to be considered. It is important, for there can 
he no doubt that the chief obstacle to granting independence to 
South Africa would be the interest felt in England in this question. 

There are two distinct problems included under this native ques¬ 
tion. First—Can the lolunists defend tbomselves against native 
attack P Next—Will they deal fairly by the natives in matters of 
land and legislation P To the first question a most unhesitating 
affirmative may bo returned. I do not say that the colonists, if left 
to themselves, would bo necessarily successful in wars of aggression. 
They have not, for example, as yet succeeded in making much im¬ 
pression on Basutoland. But that they could protect their boun¬ 
daries from native inroad must be regarded as beyond doubt. The 
Transvaal Boers, though they failed to roduco Sekukuni’s strong¬ 
hold in the war of 1876, effectually prevented any inroad by 
natives into territory in European occupation. The chief centres 
of danger are in Zululand and Basutoland. Now no one who 
pays regard to the forces which tho Transvaal Boers have 
now in the field can doubt that they would have made but short 
work of a Zulu invasion. Further, there can be as little doubt 
that, had the Free State been able and wiUing to co-oporate with 
the Cape Govemmont against the Basutos, the Basuto war wonid 
have assumed a very different appearance. With regard to the 
treatment accorded by colonists to natives, the fact must be rebc^ 
nised that to grant complete independence would make very little 
difference ind^. The Free State even now does what it pleases 
in respect of native affairs. The Transvaal offers at least to arrive 
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at «ea tmderfetBndmg with the Imp«nal Oovenunent oa the stihfeol. 
The Gape Ccdotiy hes been told, in teme that will nerer he forgotten 
and whidi cannot he recalled, that native affidrs ere under their sole 
otintrol. This is the more remarkable because, in 1877, several 
members of the present Government, and especially Mr. Forster, 
expended some eloquence in support of a clause in Lord Carnarvon’s 
South Africa Act, by which legislation affecting native questions 
was speoially reserved for the consideration of the Grown. By the 
recent action of tho present Government, however, the principle 
expressed by that clause has been abandoned, and any attempts to 
reassert it, after what has passed, will certainly be met by resistance 
from all classes of Gape politicians. 

Only Natal, then, remains to bo considered in rci^ct of the 
native question. Now in Natal the native question presents a very 
peculiar aspect, which ought to be thoroughly understood. To 
Natal the argument often used about tho hunger of colonists after 
native lands will not apply. Vhe natives are there for tho most 
part the interlopers, and not the colonists. When some five and 
forty years ago tho country was ceded by the Zulu chief Dingaan 
to the Dutch emigrant farmers, it was almost desolate. It had been 
swept clear by the Zulu armies under Chaka, and its original inha¬ 
bitants either destroyed or driven far westward into what is now 
British Kaffraria. Some native population there was, undoubtedly, 
remaining in odd corners; but otherwise, when the Zulus retired, the 
country was clear. Who, then, are the native population of Natal ? 
They are Zulu refugees, admitted into the colony on sufferance, and 
allowed to occupy certain tracts of land set apart as “ locations.” 
This was Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s system—a system well enough, 
perhaps, as a makeshift for a time, but already developing disagree¬ 
able moral and political results. Tho native population, living in 
complete idleness, have increased and multiplied till, in their own 
estimation, the locations they occupy have become too small for 
them. They squat hero and there, sometimes on private &ims, 
where they pay, and can afford to pay, a high rent for the priviloge-— 
the Natal Land and Colonisation Company receives a large portion 
of its revenues in tho shape of rents from Kafir huts—sometimes on 
Grown lands, where, owing to the apathy of the Government, they 
paymothing at all. They perfectly understand their own position 
as dependents on tho good-will of the Government, and are keen 
enough to make the most of the willingness of the Gkivemment to 
favpur them. But that grievous injury is done to the prospects of 
the colony by this means, and grievous injustice often enough done 
to the interests of colonists, there can be no doubt. As to the effect 
of the ^stem upon the natives themselves, it may be summed up in 
one word. It discourages many of their natural virtues, and 
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enconongea most of tHeit natural tioos. 6ood*Batared, Uus^, and 
aenraal, tiiieir chief desires iti. life are to amass cattle, increase their 
harems, and to booze away their dap in :front of their kraals. That 
Ikey are kem lawyers and politicians, they show often enough when 
they oomo before the established courts, or engage in conversation 
with any Englishman in whom they have confidence. Their com¬ 
mercial, instinct, when they take the trouble to exercise it, is not 
less marked. That they are capable of a very high degree of civili¬ 
sation is abundantly proved by what, in one or two localities, has 
been done in this way already. But in the meantime they present a 
picture which is anything but edifying. Their customs in some 
respects are unmentionable; yet many of these customs have been 
recognised by the existing Government and given the sanction of 
law. Incredible as it may seem, British magistrates in Natal are 
not unfrequontly called upon to deal with disputes involving the 
consideration of the price that ought to be paid for a wife, while in 
one case within my own knowledge tho only assets in the estate of a 
native insolvent consisted of the prospective marriageable value, by 
sale, of some of his grandchildren. 

It will thus bo seen that, in respect of Natal, the native question 
presents none of those aspects which are most likely to awaken 
humanitarian sympathies. In Natal we have not on aborig^al 
population living in pristine innocence upon their native soil, but a 
refugee population, living in protected viciousness, upon soillawfhlly 
transferred—the particulars of tho cession aro well known—to 
Europeans by its native conquerors. And whatever the intrinsic 
difficulties and delicacy of the Natal native question, there is nothing 
in it whatever to excite sensitiveness in England on tho question of 
leaving the native population free from the protection of tho Grown. 
The protection of the Crown, as interpreted under Sir Theophilus 
Shep^one, has been anything but a benefit to them. The imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on Kafirs “ squatting ** on the Crown lands—a measure 
insisted on by the colonists year after year—would possibly, if put in 
force from tho first, have brought the matter to its natural solution. 
It might go a long way towards solving the difficulty oven now, and 
the natives, though grumbling, would recognise its jiisticc. They 
would either come into tho towns and on to tho forms and work for 
their living—there is always plenty of work to be had—or they 
would migrate bock into Zululand. The great difficulty that has 
always been said to stand in the way of the settlement of the native 
question in Natal is the tribal power of tho chiefs. But the truth is 
that in this power lies the surest means of dealing with the question. 

F. Begixald Stathah. 
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TcaAi-AGUASY, OcliAtr 29, IBM. 

Ht pleasantest recollection of Larissa will be the moment when, 
halting two miles outside tho town on one of the tumular moimds 
stndd^ about the plain, I tinned to oast a farewell glance on tJie 
yellow patch of mud houses and mud streets, half«veiled in the 
eUver mist of malaria, which muiked the capital of Thessaly. My 
course lay north-east across the plain towards the gorge where the 
Feneius, with on energy long since lost to its lazy waters, erst forced 
its passago to tho sea between Ossa and Olympus. For to leave 
Thessaly without performing a pUgrimago to the Vale of Tempo 
would be a sin which not even tho terrors of brigandage could excuse. 
After three hours’ riding across the flat, the monotony of which is 
more than redeemed by the glorious prospect of the mountaine 
clothed with the early lights of morning, the plain is broken by 
inrojecting spurs thrown out from the lofty slopes of Ossa. The 
Peneius disappears amid clumps of spreading plane-trees and sUver 
willow, brawling streams come tumbling merrily down from tho 
hUls, the fields are fiingcd with hedges of blackberry and yellow 
thorn, and presently a tapering minaret, rising out of a dark grove 
of cypress-trees, marks the Turkish village of Baba, which lies at the 
western entrance to the gorge. Baba owes its name to a fiunous 
dervisb. Baba Osman, who came into the country with the first 
Musttlmon conquerors, and selected this favoured spot to found a 
tekke, or monastery. When Baba Osman died, wonderful miracles 
were wrought at his tomb : saltans endowed his tekka, and the 
derviriies of Baha became a power in the land. But now its pros¬ 
perity has long been on the wane, though pious Moslems still journey 
from afar to the holy bbrine, and the Christian peasants of the 
neighbourhood still hong their votive rags to its venerable cypms- 
trem* whether to conjure tho evil one or to propitiate Baba Onoan’s 
spirit, I was unablu to discover. I had scarcely instaUed mysdf for 
my midday’s rest in the quaint old graveya^ which i#djeins ^ 
(ekkat when the old dervish who is now the sole inmate of the 
monastery sallied out to greet me. Now there are dervishes and 
dervishes. If in some of them the worst form of Musuhnan fanati- 
oiim: seems made incarnate, there are many of a more liberal, because 
perhaps more sceptical, school, who have tempered the harsh exdu- 
aive dogtpatian of Shiite orthodoxy with the milder inq>irations of 
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Buddhistic pantheism. When the grey-bearded patmreh of Baba 
spread out'his hands as in prayer upon the stronger and gave him, a 
Ohristian, the welcome peculiar to the true believer, salaam 
aleikoum," I know that I had no fanatic to deal with. After the 
ordinary expressions of welcome and frugal show of hospitality, he 
insisted upon taking me himself round the tekke and into tho small 
mosque whore his first ancestors were buried. For dervishhood runs 
in families, and the eldest son of a dorvish is invariably brought up 
to the same vocation. In tho largest of the tombs, covorod with a 
broad green mantle, rests tho founder of the tekke, and to tho wall 
are suspended his sword and hi-s Koran. Many wero the tales he told 
me of the wonders they had worked, but ho added, naively enough, 
God has now withdrawn his strength from them, and now I am 
told I shall have to tako them down from yonder wall, whero thoy 
have so long hung, an object of veneration throughout the land, and 
wander forth with them in my old age to the far country whence wc 
came.” And when I asked him why ho could not remain and finish 
his days in pcaco under Christian rule, ho .added, " To mo all men 
are sons of God, but Baba Osman (tho mercy of God bo upon him) 
lived in other days, and bis sword is still red with the Qhiaours’ blood. 
It would not be well that it should fall into their hands.” 

From Baba the direct road through the Vale of Tempo runs 
almost alongside the Peneius (wliich tho Greeks now call the Sulem- 
vria and tho Turks the Gu<>tem); but tho more interesting route 
runs up between terraced vineyards to a lofty plateau, where 
Ambelokia lies buried in a perfect bower of vorduro. More than four 
hundred houses, many of them of stately construction, nestling amid 
groves of chestnuts and of plane-trees, still bear witness to its former 
prosperity, but two-thirds of them at least are now untenanted and 
fast falling into ruins. Thu twenty-four manufactories which at one 
time supplied the markets of Eastern Europe with famous cotton 
yams dyed with tho rich red madder from Asia Minor stand deso¬ 
late and silent; the long caravans which used every year to convey 
some 6,000 hundredweight of yam overland to Pcsth and Belgrade 
have long since disappeared from its deserted streets; the high 
school, which once rivalled tho best Greek colleges of Smyrna and 
Constantinople, has dwindled down to a mere village class-room 
where peasant children painfully spell out their ABC; the library, 
which ranked with those of the Holy Mountain, has been scattered to 
the four winds. English spinning jennies first shook tho commercial 
supremacy of Ambelakia, tho Turkish soldiery completed its ruin 
during the Greek War of Independence. From this melancholy abode 
of decayed prosperity another steep path leads down again into the 
valley. Tho gorge rapidly narrows. Olympus on one side. Ossa on 
the other, throw out their gigantic buttresses almost down to the 
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Avator’s edge, scarcely leaving room for tho fringe of oleander and 
plane>trees intermingled with tho darker green of olive end of oak, 
and the laurel sacred to Apollo, tvhich overhang tho placid waters of 
the Ponoiiis. Tho ruined walls of an ancient castle rise to the left of 
the path, and far above, on a bold and lofty crag, a single arch stands 
out in shorji relief against tl)o dark blue sky. It is still colled tho 
lloauty’s Tower, and a legend tells how a local syren, an [Eastern 
Marguerite do Valois, Ubcd to cast the piiramours whom slie seduced 
into her stronghold down (he precipice into tho stream below. Hero 
and there traces are visible of tho Homan road which connected tho 
plain of Thessaly with Thessulouicu, and at one point a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion on a rock tablet records tho fact that the Proconsul Lucius 
f'i.ssius Longinus fortified Tempo. Of hito the Turks have turned 
tlicir attention to this road and repaired it with unwonted care— 
perhaps in view of a future retreat of their army along this route to 
IMaccdonia. The scenery presents that comhination of the beautiful 
and the grand by which nature in her gentler moods tempers her 
awful majesty. Tho valley is a wild garden of broud-sproading trees 
and flowering bushes, Tempe, qiw ftUuv ciiiymit huperiMpenfletttcs, 
while lofty clifls of grey limestone, mode bright witli patches of red 
and yellow lichens, and luxuriant vegetation growing out from every 
nook and cranny, tower above it to tho right and to the left, now 
rising in one sheer unbrukon wall, now broken up into a thousand 
fnutastic pinnacles and buttresses. Per about an hour and a half from 
Baba tho road w'inds through tho gorge, and then suddenly the valley 
expands. Olympus and Ossa fall away on either side in gentler 
slopes, and tho Peneius rolls onward to the Jl*igcua across a 
broad flat plain, where tho yellow maize is still waiting for the 
reaper. The traveller to Salouica crosses tho btroam by a ferry near 
a ruined bridge, but our path keeps along tho foot of the southern 
hills and between clumps of magnifleeut pluuo-trecs and green ilex 
overgrown with a thousand creepers, which brings us in two hours to 
Tchai-Aghazy. It is a pretty little open roadstead which does a good 
deal of trade, and a good deal more smuggling, with small Greek 
craft from Salonica and tho ports of Ureocc. Much of the produce 
of Northern Thosbuly finds its outlet here, and tho village, which is 
purely Greek, is prosperous. The Turkish Government has of lato 
clierished tho hope that if Larissa w'cro left to Turkey, Tchai-Aghazy 
might he made to rival Volo. But were even Northern Thessaly to 
remain under Ottoman rule, Tchai-Aghazy could never be converted 
into a first-class port without an enormous outlay. Sheltered though 
it is from the south and south-east winds by a spur of Mount Ossa, it 
is open to the north-east gales which in winter sweep aoross the gulf 
from Salonica. The beach is shallow and anchorage is bad. Only two 
years ago a Turkish gunboat was driven on shore near here and went 
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to pieoesr. Two small Glreek coasting barques, that oortainly do not 
run orep fifty tons, are lying at the present moment fully half a mile 
from tho shore. Howerer, a ridgo of rocks and tho rcmauis of 
nn ancient mole run ont in a north-easterly direction, and ti good 
breakwater might no doubt bo built there at no grout expense, and 
ensuro a fair amount of safety to inodcrato-Hizcd vessels. But should 
Thessaly over enjoy its proper share of material prosperity and 
development, tho future of Tchai-Aghuzy ns a summer resort and 
watering-place should bo assured of success. A more lovely position 
can scarcely be imagined, Bying amid sbady groves of trees xmder 
tho forest-girt slopes of Osbri, which shelter it from the ardour of 
tlio south, it catclios th(' fresh breezes across the gulf. As I stood on 
the beach tliis evening tho mn had already sunk behind the massive 
chain of Mount Olympus, and its eastern slopes wore clothed in the 
purple mists of evening; but its majestic domes were still bathed in 
sunlight; tlie glory of the heaveus was reflected on tho glassy waters 
of the gulf; to tho north tlic faint outline of Mount Kliorfiatzi 
marked the bay where Salonicn lies; and fgr an ay to tlio oust the 
cone of ]\[ouut Atlms, the Holy Mountain, strangely luminous and 
tranuparent, rose like a fairy vision out of the bosom of the ..Egean 
Sea. 

Across run I’lvi.v ok TriK.s,s,u,\. 

'I’KinAirA, Odolnr 1S80. 

In a country where Ids time is limited, one generally grudges 
having to retrace bis ftops along the hame road. Iiut the Vale of 
Tenipe is too beautiful to allow of such regrets. Tlic nc\l day, on 
niy way back, its grandeur revealed itself in a now sluqie. iStorm- 
elouds hud gathered about the mountains, the summits of the clifi's 
wore lost amid dark lowering nimbi, and the voice of the thunder 
god was beard muttering on Olympus. But the sun ever shines at 
Baba, and on issuing from the defile all was placid and serene. 
From Baba a road cros''osthefc!aleiuvriaand le.uls along the northern 
edge of tlie great plain of Thessaly to the large uiiie-growiiig village 
ofTirnowa. This is the district of Thessaly which was fir-sl occu¬ 
pied by Musulman immigrants. For, before the coiujuost of tlie 
country by the Turks, the Greeks of Lavis^a applied to a !Mu''ulTiiun 
ebioftian to protect them agaiust the predatory incursions ot the 
Bulgars, and in response to thoir invitation 0,(l00 families from 
Asia Minor settled in tho valley of Vereli at flic moalh of the gorge 
of Tempe and along the southern spurs of Mount (flyinpns, and thus 
formed a barrier against tho northern invaders. In about three 
hours Tirnowa is reached, a largo straggling villagt*, or rather («jwn, 
of about 6,000 inhabitants, through which I had alreod}’' pas-'cd on 
my way to Monastir. It lies pleasantly enough amid vineyards 

X 2 
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watered by tbe Europus, and its mixed population of Greeks, Wal- 
lacks, and Turks are unusually prosperous. For besides its extensive 
wine trade, Tirnowa is one of tbe few places in the province which 
can still boast a native industry ; its cotton prints and woollen tissues 
arc to bo seen in almost oveiy homestead of Thessaly. From Tirnowa 
the road to Trikulla crosses the Europus and reaches the Salemvria 
near some ruins which arc supposed to mark the site of the ancient 
Larissa. The modem town lies about six miles farther down the 
stream. Ilcnco to Trikulla is a wearisome thirty miles’ rido across 
the plain. At tin's season of the year, after the harvest has been 
gathered, the land.seapc is brown and bleak. The villages are 
squalid and ill-fuvoured. The houses arc mere hovels built of mud, 
often without even a tree to redeem thoir gracelessness. Yet if you 
go inside them you will find a measure of comfort which many an 
liish peasant raigli< w'cll envy. There are bright pots and pans 
displayed along tliu w’hitewashod wall, a good rush matting on the 
mud floor; the wooden divan which linos one side of the room is 
covered with a gay bit of Elassono carpet or Tirnowa print; in that 
further recess the mattresses and coverlets which constitute au East¬ 
ern bed are carefully stowed away against the night; and in the 
comer, where a smoky lamp is burning beneath the family Icon, a 
baby wrapped in the tightest of swaddling clothes lies pca"*full)' 
asleep in a wooden cradle of many colours. The chiftlik of the 
Turkish Bey to whom the village belongs, though ho may perhaps 
count his income by thousands, doos not boast much greater luxury. 
True a rickety W'oodeu staircase leads up to a second floor, while the 
pcasaiits’ hou.scs seldom possess an upper storey; his divan is 
covered w'ith a tenth-rate Manchester print instead of the more solid 
tissue of the country, and a clock whicli has long ceased to go or a 
vase of paper flowers shows the pretensions of the master; and 
there ho lives among the peasants, whenever his presence is required 
on his estates, sharing their frugal faro and boorish ways. At this 
hour the village is deserted save for a few urchins playing about the 
well, and a few old grandmothers spinning or dozing in the door¬ 
ways. All that can toil have long since turned out abroad, some to 
plough the fields, some to the threshing-floors where the golden com 
cobs of the Indian maize arc waiting to bo picked and sorted, others 
to the vineyards whore the grape is just ripe and ready for tho 
vintage. But we shall meet them further on along the road—^mcn in 
fustanellas and leggings and thick cloaks of coarse grey homespun, 
women in dark blue serge petticoats and braided boddices fastened 
high up round the waist with big silver clasps, children in frag¬ 
mentary nondescript garments, yet warm and comfortable withal, 
and every one well socked and shod, which is always in tho East a 
sign of comparative afliucncc. A largo herd of buflaloes, useful if 
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ungainly animals, are wallowing in a marshy pool by the ro^side 
to rid themselves of tho flies, one of the chief plagues of Thessaly. 
Heavy waggons full of grain for Larissa, and ourious barrel-shaped 
carts laden with grapes and drawn by slock grey oxen, croak slowly 
along on ponderous wheels hewn out of tho solid ouk. Though tho 
race of horses and of horsemen, which once made Thcsstily famous us 
tho home of (he Oentaur, has long since died out, thci'c is still many 
a useful bit of importi'd horseflesh to be soon about tho country. 
Yet with all these indications of material prosperity, it is painfully 
easy to see the mural havoc wrought by centuries of ignorance and 
boudago. The nion are either cringing or surly; they are little better 
than serfs attached to the soil they till—for among the pcuajuitry of tho 
plain there ore scarcely any who own tho laud upon which they live— 
and their hearing is that of serfs. No trace do they show of the manly 
spirit which marks tho Greek or Wtillach mountaineer; for wealthier 
though tliey may be, they can never call their wealth their own. 
Tho women, prematurely worn by hardships and exposure, have a 
hard dognided look ; even hero among Christians they are treated 
like mere boasts of burthen. Often have I seen them tramp along 
the road bout double under a heavy loud, whilo husband or bn)thor 
slouches along empty in front of them, or sits dangling his legs from 
the side of a waggon. 

llilisgovenimcnt, indolence, and ignorance have not only cast their 
blight upon man, they have even marrc<l tho generosity of nature. 
A province which might easily muinlnin a million souls acarcely 
sufGccs to provide for JJ.OOjOOO inhabitants. Owing to the enormous 
size of many of the estates, fifty, sixty, eighty thousand acres being 
often hold in one hand, tho lamlowners sehlom feel the need of 
bringing the whole of tbeir property under cultivati(m ; and as tho 
soil is light and no artificial moans are used to stimulate its pro¬ 
ductiveness, laud is often allowed to lie fallow for two or throe years 
at a time. Moreover, the amount of pasture land is out of all propor¬ 
tion to tho grain-producing area. Thus it happens that of this rich 
plain of Thessaly not more than one-fourth or fifth is actually under 
cultivation. Yet in good yours Thessaly has yielded 1,000,000 
Stamboul A’i/e/zs of barley (the Stamboul Jf'/Vr// is rather less than half 
a hundredweight), 1,800,000 hV/‘//s of Avheat, 1,200,000 of 

Indian corn, 3,000,000 lbs. of tobacco, besides other smaller crops of 
rye, oats, beaus, millet, &c.; and even those figures multiplied by 
four or five would be far from rcacliing tlie possible yield of this 
enormous garden, were ns much ingenuity applied to the develop¬ 
ment of its rosouroes as the Turkish Government display to paralyse 
them. 

But statistics and considerations on the wealth and possible yield 
of brown fields and fallow land do not suffice to relievo the monotony 
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of a six Lours' ride across* the plain wLcii a grey sky encompasses tLo 
landscape on all sides, and impresses it with its uniform dulness. 
night welcome, therefore, w'as the view when, iow'urds eyening, the 
bun just sinking behind the Pindus broke through the elouds and lit 
up with its lust rays tiio minarets and ancient strongholdo£ Trikulla. 
Trikalla, “ the tlirico-lovely,” does not perhaps quite deserve so ambi> 
tions an appellation, hut its position is certainly picturesque. Its 
straggling houses inlerf'perscd with trees spread up the slopes of an 
isolated hiil at the end ol‘a long low ridgowhich the Kambuuiun chain 
ihroAvs out into the jdain of Thessaly; and, rising above the town, an 
old mediieval fortress, still jealously held by a Turkish garrison, 
forms an ornamental, if no longer useful, fouturo in the landscape. 
A quaint Mpiare cLkIc tower bears witness to the rule of Latin 
prinees in the laud, and like all similar constructions is popularly 
ascribed to the Ge.iocse, but it has long since been taught by the 
conqueror to toll out the hours a la Tarqw. Ti’ikulla is a sleepy 
town of about 8,000 inl> ibitants, mostly Greeks and Wal- 
lacbs, with a few wealthy Moslem families and a small colony of 
Jew's. Its position is naturally strong and of considerable strategic 
importaiiee, us it eommands tbo dcboiiche from Epirus down tbc 
upper valley of the »Salcmvria. In Hellenic times Tricca was a 
famous boat, of learning, sacred to ^Escuhijiius, and its medical 
university W’as the resort of asj)iring IM.D.’s fi-om all parts ofJTellas. 
l»ut now'adays all that is tbrgolten, and the 'J’rikalliotes arc reputed 
for anything hut iutclligonce or instnadion. Greek schools arc 
doing something towards rousing them from their coma, but the 
iutelloctnal staudard is still very low oven for Thessaly. Jiliuo host 
is a rich landow'ncr and merchant, the first Greek notable of the 
town, and bis income, ho informs mo, not without pride, exceeds 
£3,000 in good years ; but wealthy and w'orthy as ho may be, bis 
mind appears as scantily furnishi’d as his wardrobe. His political 
opinions, if simple, are, however, at least robu.st and commendable: 
“ Confusion to the Turks, and long life to Gladstone, only it’s a pity 
that ho should have been born a liulgnr ! ” 


In the Uevut of the Pindus. 

Metzoto, Oetober 28, 1880. 

On tho evening before I left Trikalla, the Turkish Governor in¬ 
sisted that I should swell my escort, which had hitherto consisted of 
ten suwaris or cavalrists, by taking with me a small detachment of 
foot soldiers. How a numerous escort adds no doubt to one’s im¬ 
portance and to tbo picturesquciicss of one’s cavalcade, but it is also 
apt to impede one’s progress, and materially increases the expenses 
of a journey, and I strongly resisted, though in vain, the favour 
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thrust upon mo. But tho first pieoo of uo\rs 1 heard in the morniu^ 
wns ^vcll calculated to dJ 82 )ol any lingering hcsitiiiiou. It was sup> 
posed that, thunks to tlie energetic measures of tho prosont Mashir, 
brigandage had been well-nigh stamped out of the plains of Tbessaly, 
and in truth there had been of late but few oases of highway violouco 
in tho province, and those only in the mountain districts. Anyhow 
tho brigands w'erc out ngiiin, and no mistake about it. On tlie pre¬ 
ceding Tuesday they had seized, neor Armyro, two iriisulraan 
farmers and a potty Government official, and on tho following 
Thursday they had waylaid a wealthy Turkish gentleman, i\rif Boy, 
the President of Iho Municipal Council of Salonica, who was on his 
way to vihit his faisu at Vele'llin, on the high road between Larissa 
and Volo, and after killing two of his escort they had carried him 
off to tho mountains and demanded 9,000 liras rnnson. After this 
piece of intelligence, when my escort arrived, I counted tho thirty 
luon, cavalry and infantry, and found thorn not one too many. 

From Trikalla tho valley of the Sulomvria makes a sharp bend to 
the north-wc«.t, the stream descending from its mountain homo in 
tbe Piiidus between tbc precipitous slopes of Mount llLotsluka (tho 
Easlerii Piudus) and the low spurs of the I\nml)ouni, at tho extremity 
of which lies Trikalla. To the south tho Agrajffia, or Mountains of 
tho Unwritten. Villages, so called from the privileges granted by tho 
Ottoman sultans to their free AVallach populations, stretch far away 
into tho kingdom of (L’cc'co, a mass of jjcaks and crests of ex¬ 
quisitely varied forms. But tho ridgo which risj's to our left is 
a lofty unbroken cliff, averaging 4,000 to -j, 000 feed in height, a 
gigantic natural wall tw'culy miles in length dividing Epirus off 
from Thessaly. Oppohito to the northern extremity of this wall, 
on the loft bank of tho Salemvriii, rise the str.inge columnar 
rocks upon wdiieh arc perched tho famous aiu'ial raonastories Of 
Meteora. Seldom docs nature show herself more lavish of rich 
colours and fantastic shapes, Masses of conglomerate, cleft asunder 
by some primordial catachlysra, have been chiselled by the hand of 
time into tho stningost forms of columns, pinnacles, pilasters 
bastions, towering above tho valley. Tho deep ravines which inter¬ 
sect them arc clothed with the most luxurious vegetation, w'hilo rain 
and Bunshino have painted their grey cliffs with rich streaks of 
yellow, brown, and madder rod. Tho ascetic fervour of the early 
Christian ages scaled these inaccessible heights, but many centuries 
elaiiacd before the monasteries now perched aloft were built. Tho 
first hermits of the Meteora doubtless dwelt in tho rock caves which 
still honeycomb its rocks. It w’as only in tlio fourteenth century, 
at tho time when the Servian so-called Paleologos Simoon Orosch 
reigned in Thessaly and Southern Albania (1367), that the Monk 
Kilos obtained pcrinissiou from Bessarion, Bishop of Staqus, to found 
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four churches on the rocks of the Mctcora, and thus laid the founda¬ 
tion of the monkish republic which emperors afterwarcb endowed 
and \isited. Since then the Metcora rocks never ceasea to bo a 
favourite rcti'cat of Eostern monks, until the confiscation of their 
property in Walluehia of late prwapitated their decay. To-day many 
of these holy dwcllinfrs are tenant loss, while others aro only occupied 
by two or three inmates. Altogether there are only seven monasteries 
now inhabited out of twenty-four; and the pious colony which 
Ubcd to number from oOO to (>00 has dwindled down to twenty- 
one. No now recruit has arrived at Metcora within the last twenty 
years, and when the present generation has died out the traveller 
will ho condemned to stand at the foot of the rocks and look up from 
afar with vainly curious lycs at these stango monuments of a time- 
expired piety; for the secret or the courage which enabled the 
pioneers of Christia'i asceticism to scale tlioso w'ulls has long been 
lost. Nowadays the monks, true fishers of men, let down a net 
from ibcir lofty pereb, and by means of a rope uiid windlass haul 
tho visitor up to ‘their quaint mid-air abodes. The ilonastcry of St. 
Stephen and one or two smaller ones arc alone approached by a 
drawbridge thrown over a deep cleft in the rocks. As my lime was 
limited. I was only able to visit one of the monasteries, and my 
choice fell upon that which is called par excellence tho Great 
Monastery of Metcora. Although second in size to St. Stephen’s, 
it boasts the finest church and u ricli treasure of ancient books and 
manuscripts. Tho clatter of our horses’ hoofs up tho ravine over 
which it towers brought one of the monks to the overhanging 
balcony which forms the only cntranco to the monastery. It is not 
every comer who is admitted to these aeries, especially in the present 
troublous times, for they have been for centuries the savings-banks 
of the peasantry of Thessaly, who entrust their hoards to tho sofo 
keeping of these monkish rtronghulds. In reply to our shouts for 
admission a small not was lowered, into which I put the letters of 
recommendation w'hich I hud obtained from tho Metropolitan of 
Larissa. Their contents having hwn found satisfactory, a servant 
was lowered in the larger net, whicli is used for living freight; and 
having taken his place, I presently found myself hoisted in mid-air, 
cramped up in tho meshes of the net and feeling altogether uncom¬ 
fortably helpless. Three mortal minutes does this aerial journey 
last; and it w'us with a sense of pleusuraUo relief that I felt the net 
being caught by a long hooked pole and dragged on to terra firma. 
I was speedily released from my cage, and right hearty was the 
welcome which the old monks gave me. Tho monastery is composed 
of several rickety, rambling wooden buildings, built, however, on 
solid foundations of stone. In the centre rises tho church, a small 
but handsome Byzantine structure, tho inner walls still rich with 
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ancient frescoes. But the rows of carved wood stalls are nowadays 
scantily tenanted. There arc only four occupants left in the 
monastery which once counted over a hundred inmates. In olden 
days every monk was taught a trade, so that the inonasicry u-a«i 
able to supply all its own wants. But the workshops arc now empty. 
The library, with its fine collection of parchments and vollum-bound 
volumes, is deserted, and the dust is allowed to accumulate undis¬ 
turbed on its shelves. The youngest of the four monks is over 
sixty, and when iho last one dies the solitary servant of the 
monastery will clin.b down the face of tlic cliif on the giddy ladder 
wliieh forms the only otlicr means of communication with the world 
below, and tlie groat Monastery of Hiletoora u'ill l)o abandoned to the 
havoc of the elements, until there remain of it but a name, ut pucrin 
det'lamafio fiat. Again I ensconced my^df in my cage ond was 
pushed into space. The descent was certainly inoro rapid and 
pleasant than the ascent; and after waving a farewell to the good 
monks, who w’cro watching me from their weird abode, 280 feet 
above the ravine, we returned for tlic night to Kulubaka, a largo 
village which lies at the foot of the iletcora group of rocks. 

Thence it is a long and hard day’s journey to Metzovo. Tho first 
part of the route lies up the valley of the Salemvria, between shady 
groves of plane and maple trees, of which I have never seen more 
magnificent specimens tium in Thessaly. On cither side the hills 
are clothed with timber, while hero and tlicro TVulloch villages 
peep out of (ho dense foliage. But brigandage dcsohitcs this fair 
country. Two villages under which wo passed had been within the 
last ten days sacked and partly burnt by bunds of dastardly 
marauders. On the way wc meet numerous bodies of tho unfortu¬ 
nate peasantry abandoning their homes and dying for safety 
to tho plains, further on the 'VVullachs driving their herds and 
flocks down to their winter quarters in tho low'lunds—^picturesquo 
caravans of men, women, and children, and Leasts of every kind, 
their small household goods packed on nimble ponies, with hero and 
there a baby’s head peeping out of a heap of wraps and blankets. 
A difFercnt typo, too, from tho AVallacbs Avhom I had seen about 
Olympus—smaller, darker, and better-featured, far more nearly 
approaching tho Greek type than tlic so-c.illed Greek populations of 
tho plain. Fi^'o hours from Kulubaka, tlie Salemvria, which is no 
longer the placid, Inzy stream of tlio plains, divides into three 
branches. Our route lies up tho central valley, past tho military 
post of Kalamash. The ascent becomes steep and rugged, tho 
character of tho t egetation changes; we leave the oak, the plane, 
the maple beneath us, and pass into dense forests of pine and nuked 
becoh-trees, through which tho cold mountain wind whistles and 
moans. As wo rise the view expands; beyond tho Ioavct heights 
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of tlio Kastorn Pindus tlie plains of Thessaly reach avray to the long 
low ridge of l^oliuii and the pointed puak of Ossa. A dark depres¬ 
sion marks tlio Vulo of Tempo, and over it tower tho snow-capped 
domes of Olympus, while 1o the north behind tho Kambuuni chain 
the mountains of ^luccdunla rise in jumbled masses fading away 
into blue space. A little higher still and everything is enveloped 
in rolling masses of grey mill; and in another hour, four hours 
i'rom Kulamush, wi* .stand on the watershed of Epirus and Thessaly, 
oil the summit (jf tin* Zygo^, >1 pass which culminates in bai'O rocks 
J'orming u majeslie gateway between tho two provinces, OjC-lO feet 
above tho sea. Heavy rains have fallen, ond the rushing of many 
waters is heard on all sides, fur this is tho homo of many mighty 
streams. Erom those heiglits the Arathus runs down to the Qulf of 
Arts, tho Acliolouh, or Aspropotamos, flows across the Greek frontier 
to the mouth of ^ho Corinthian Gulf, the Veneticos goes to swell 
the waters of the Vistritza, and the Salemvria descends to fcrliliso 
the low'lunds of Thessaly. Hark clouds hang about the mountains 
of Epirus and shut in the view; but bcuoatli us wc look down into 
tho deep valley of the Arta Metzoviticos. Tlio .sides of tho mountains 
aro hare and bleak; tlio jialh, which is called a road, leads down¬ 
wards in sharp zigzags, torn here and there by landslips and by 
foaming torrents; thunder and flashc-s of forked lightning har¬ 
monise with the wild grundcur of tho scene. Over on the opposite 
side of the valley ]\Iet/ovo hangs on to tho precipitous rocks. It 
seems but n .stone’s throw to its dark grey houses, yet after two 
hours’ toilsome descent wo find ourselves only at Iho bridge which 
spans a northern branch of the Arta. Night has already closed in 
upon us, dark and gloomy, and wo still have to climb up the other 
side of the ravine, picking our way among the rocks, the horses 
stumbling, the escort cursing, until at lust, after twelve hours’ 
travelling, wo reach the welcome shelter of tho Han of Metzovo. A 
hostelry in Turkey consists only of u roof and a floor, already tenanted 
perhaps by unwelcome guests; but it affords food and rest, and 
neither men nor horses arc inclined to cavil at the quarters which 
supply these two desiderata. 

Among tiik Wallaciis. 

Metzovo, OtUtltr 28M, 1S80. 

It is almost a miracle how Metzovo holds on to the precipice 
against which it is built. Its square greystone houses rise tier upon 
tier clinging as best they may to the rocks upon which they are 
porohod, above them a mountain wall 2,000 feet high, beneath them 
a deep precipice falling away into the ravine, where, 1,000 feet 
below, three brawling torrents join to form the Arta Motzoviticos. 
On the opposite side of the gorge a cluster of houses under the 
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shadow of toworing cliffs form the suburb where tho buu never 
shines, Meizovo Anhclion. Tho position of Idetzovo must have been 
at ail times one of suipasbing strategical importance, commanding as 
it does tho only practicable pass between Thessaly and Kpirus, and 
it is probably to this cause that the very existence of tho town amid 
such inhospitable precipices is due. Tho picturesque battlements of 
tho castlo which still overshadow its houses no doubt mark the site 
of a far more ancient citadel. Tho inaccessible fasinesses of the 
I’indiis scorn to have been the cJiief refuge of the 'Wullachs in the 
evil days which have befallen their race. Seven centuries have 
puased since tho Wtilluclis, united with the Bulgars, carried terror to 
the very gates of (jonstanliuoplo, and wrested the aeknowlodgmont 
of their virtual indv'pondeucu from the liyzuntine JDmimrors. The 
Alusulman invasion, which swamped for a time nil the varied popula¬ 
tions of this peninsula, drovo tlie Wullachs into the mountain ranges 
which separate Epirus, Thessaly, and ilaocdonia. liut thoro they 
have lived, a compact population with their own tongue and their 
own traditions, treasuring up the past until the great hour of 
awakening has rung for each and all of the subject racc^ of Turkey. 
No one who carries his eye along the map from Kalarrytas to Met- 
zovo and Samurina in the Pindus, down the Macedonian slopes of 
tho Kambouni to Grevena, Kosuiia, and Survici-n, and across tlio 
confines of Thc.ssaly to Wlaeholhada and KLissona under the brow of 
Mount Olympus, can suppose that a hardy and intelligent raco 
holding such cuinmaudiug positions can fail to make its weight felt 
in tho setth'moiit of the destinies of Ihc'-e eoiuitries. And those are 
only the bulwarks of the Wallach race; they have tboir outposts in 
all the neighbouring lowiis of the three provinces, and every winter 
when tho snow lies deep on their mountain hoiues they sweep down 
upon tho plains, dotting them about witii tents and sheds, and 
covering tho pasture lands with herds and flocks innumerable. 
Adventurous and enterprising, they present a lare combination of 
pastoral virtues and curnincreial instinct with a contemptuous repug- 
nnneo for all agricultural pursuits. .^Mmosi the whole pastoral 
wealth of the country is in their hands; among tho Albanians they 
are known only as the " Tchoban," or shepherds. Yet they show an 
equal aptitude fur all commercial and industrial pursuits. Every 
year scores of young men leave their homes to return only when 
their fortunes are made. The cotton and woollen tissues of Western 
Turkey, the coarso grey clonks of tho Grook and Albanian peasantry, 
tho gorgeous gold and silver embroidery and inlaid weapons of which 
the Skipetar and the Palikur are so proud, the delicate woodwork 
which adorns the ceilings and panels of so many Albanian houses, aro 
all the work of clever Wallach hands. But after years of toiling in 
the towns, the Wallach returns to his mountain home to enjoy the 
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evening of life among his own kinsmen. In somo respects there is 
no race among whom the national feeling is so strong as among the 
WuUachs. This national feeling hus scarcely yet grown into a political 
movement. Hitherto the influence of the Greek clergy has prevented 
them from looking elsewhere than to Greece for the fulfllmont 
of their destinies. liut their faith has always sat light upon them. 
When the hand of the Hyzantinc Emperors was lifted against them 
they went over in a body to the Latin Church. When Latin 
Emperors reigned at Constantinople the spirit of opposition drove 
the Walluchs back to fho orthodox creed. They have since then 
adhcml to it, because the orthodox clergy could alone afford them 
protection and support in the dark ages of Turkish rule. But there 
ui'o already indications of an approaching change. As in Bulgaria a 
religious movement preceded the political movement, so also among 
the Wallachs it is not improbablo that the first step towards tho 
assertion of a national existence may be the duraund for a national 
church. Coming ©vents cat' their shadows hidore, and a slight 
incident which occurred a few weeks ago in a Wullach village of the 
Pindus may perhaps be pregnant wdth big results. One Sunday 
morning the villagers collected round tho church and informed their 
priest that ho had to read the mass in Wallaeh. The priest, though 
himself a Wallaeh, demurred to their request, probably because, like 
many of his flock, ho Rcarccly understood the sense of the Greek 
words which he recited. The peasants, how'ovcr, insistM, and replied 
that they were one and all determined not to attend again at 
ebiirch until the service was performed in their own tongue. On 
that Sunday tho priest celebrated the Divine service in an empty 
church. In tho course of the week he thought better of it, and on 
the following Sunday mass was read in Wallaeh, probably for the 
first time in history. Since then tho priest has been suspended, the 
village threatened with excommunication, and the church closed by 
tho ecclesiastical authorities. If, ns the Greek clergy assert, this 
incident w'as merely the work of lloumanian propagandists, the 
movement may be nipped in the bud; but if, ns I believe, it is the 
first open expression of a general feeling among the Walluchs, the 
spiritual and temporal w'oupons of tho orthodox church will be as 
powerless to cheek its development as they proved themselves to 
hinder the growth of the national church of Bulgaria. It has always 
been the error, not to say the crime, of the Patriarchate, that it has 
invariably failed to allow sufllcient latitudo for national expansion 
within the bosom of the orthodox church. It was not till after many 
years of struggle and the threat of a disastrous schism that tho 
Patriarchate recognised the claims of free Greece to a national 
autukopholous church. Tho same obstinacy has provoked the Bul¬ 
garian schism, and, by estranging the Slavs of Turkey, endangered 
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the yeiy existence of Hellenism. Such another criminal folly may 
lose to Greece the wavering aUegianco of the Wallachs, for their 
sympathy at the present moment is but a negative sort of sympathy. 
Their nation does not count altogether probably more than half a 
million souls, and it is only through annexation to Greece that they 
have hitherto looked for release from Turkish rule. But military 
conscription, heavy taxation, possible restrictions on thoir nomadic 
habits, are so many circumst.inces which tend to temper their en¬ 
thusiasm for Greek annexation. Wore the headstrong pride of the 
Greek clergy to involve them in a struggle with thoir spiritual 
leaders, it is not at all unlikely that the Wallachs might be induced 
to turn thoir eyes away from Greece, either towards Bulgaria, with 
whom they are connected by the ancient traditions of their history, 
or towards a free Albania, lloiimanian propaganda is already at 
work amongst them, and though in some plaeos its einissaries have 
been coldly received, in many others their words havo found ready 
listeners, for they have been addrossod to men among whom the 
prido of race is as strong, if not stronger, than among any other of 
the rising nationalities of Turkey, and the experience of tho last fow 
years is at hand to show how quickly and irresistibly the spark 
concealed for so many centuries under the smouldering ashes of past 
traditions can leap once more into an all-consuming flume. For the 
future of ITelleuism, for the future of tho Wallachs themselves, who 
arc bound to it by so many ties, it is surely better to point out tho 
danger with a word of friendly warning than to pleasantly deny its 
e\ist('ncc until it ]i.is perhaps outgrown all power to arrest it. Mot- 
/ovo is a town of some 0,000 inhuhitaiits; but though, as in all 
towns, Uollcnisatiou has acquired, thanks partly to tho more im¬ 
mediate presence of Turki'ih misrule, a firmer foothold than in the 
country districts, there is not a honnvitead where the Walloch 
language is not spoken, wliore Wallach traditions are not troasurod 
up, where tho old Givis Bomauus feeling is not still alive : '* We are 
Wallachs, Romounoi.*’ 


Into Y\mn4. 

Yanina, Avt. ^lh, 1880 . 

Autumn, with its constant alternations of fierce storms and bright 
sunshine, is the season which most harmonises with tho wild nature 
of Epirus. Tho swollen streams rush headlong down its narrow 
valleys or leap over its clifis in foaming cascades, the wind sweeps 
freely over its bleak precipices, the forked lightning plays among its 
lofty peaks, the thunder rolls in resounding peals from rock to rock, 
while now and again the sun bursts forth, shedding rainbows on the 
rctroating clouds and lighting up with its transient glory the grand 
outlines of tho desolate landscape. 
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After the first sharp descent from Metzovo, the track to Yanina, 
for it would be idle to call it a road, lies for some fifteen miles along 
the hod of the Arto. Yet in olden days there must have been a 
road, and a fine and frequented road too, to judge from the number 
of UauHt or waysido inns, and bridges of which traces are still to be 
seen. Eut the ITans are nowadays empty and ruinous, tmd the 
bridges arc only marked by broken jn’les or by ono solitary span 
spared by the devious torrent. Needless to say that in winter 
communication is constantly intcrrui>tcd by snows and storms, and 
Kpirus and Thessaly are temporarily cut off from one another. On 
both sides the moimtains rise grandly from the broad bed of the 
Arta Motzovitico, which is presently joined by the sister waters of 
the Arta Zagoritico, descending from tho heights of the Zagori 
district. Village.s nestle in tho shelter of their flanks, looking at 
this distance pro.speuus and peaceful enough amid their oases of 
green trees and terraced fields. Yot there is scarcely another 
district in Turkey nhero lawle moss and hrigandago havo wrought 
such liavoc as iu Zagori. h’or the last throe years it has been the 
happy hunting ground of two formidable Greek bands led by tu o 
brothers, Davclli by name, who have acquired for themselves iu 
Epirus no loss infamous a reputation than the mighty Kapitanos 
Kathrakia in Macedonia. Tlie highlands of tho Zagori district 
contain forty-three villages, :ill Gliristi.m; within thrt'O j'cars more 
than half of thorn, and those tho wealthiest, have been burnt, inllagcd, 
and desolated by these vuinaus. Nor are they content to spoil them 
once and for all; time after time do they return to the chnrgi’, 
carrying off tho wealthier iiibabitiints for ransom, outraging tho 
women, plundering and destroying in the mere wantonno*M of lust. 
Only two days ago they came down upon the village of Dobra, four 
liours from bore on tho uoi’th-w’estern slopes of tho Zagori, and 
as they were not salisfled with the rcsull of their expedition they 
seized some of tho notables of the place, and after anointing them 
with cooking fat, sti fire to them, in order to make them reveal 
the hiding places >vliere they were supposed to have stowed away 
their money. This refinement of ciuelty seems too horrible to 
be credited, yet it has been related to me by reliable persons. In 
tho prosouco of thobc atroeitie-, what docs tho Government dox* 
Nothing, worse than nothing. Now and then an expedition is 
organized, and a troop of Cireassiiuis sent off to tho hills to find tho 
brigands, but whether the latter receive information from tho terror- 
stricken peasants who fear their revenge or from corrupt officials 
who toko their bribes, they iilw'ays succeed in eluding pursuit, and 
the Circassians after living fur a few days at tho villagers’ expense 
and completing their ruin, return to their quarters until a fresh 
opportunity is afforded for another such fruitless errand. Tho police 
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alono are sometimes more sncoessful, for in this province^ wherothey 
are almost without exception recruited from among the Albanians, 
they are, as a body, honest and energetic. Only nine months ago a 
detachment of zuptiehs was despatched against the notorious band 
of Leonidas, and after six days of ceaseless marching and counter¬ 
marching they tracked the brigands to their lair, and the colonel of 
the zaptiehs, who was himself in command of the expedition, slew 
the robber chief with his own hand. But the coup has never been 
repeated. The zaptichs are neither sufficiontly numerous nor 
organized to cope uith so gigantic and widosproad an evil, and tho 
inilitarj’’authorities, who, perhaps, alone have the power, are criminally 
supine. Mehemet Zckki Pasha, the general in command of the 
tioops in Epirus, a fanatical and haughty Circassian, who owes his 
high and mpid promotion to Palaco influouccs, is reported to have 
said that “ so long as Greeks only killed Greeks, tho harm was not 
very groat.” But of lato tho hiigands have not restrieled themselves 
to tho innocent amusement of torturing unfortunate peasants; they 
have even ventured to attack some of tho loading Musulmons, and 
no little commotion was caused some ten days ago by the' murder 
of Muslim Agh.a, one of tho prominent promoters of the Albnniai 
agitation. It remains to bo seen whether these outrages committed 
on his own co-religionists will rouse his Excellency from his 
supineness, or whether indeed, as many of tho Mueulmans themselves 
assort, his indifference is but a clonk conveniently assumed to disguise 
his incapacity or W'orse. But, whatever (ho reason, tho unhappy 
peasants of the Zagmi «irc abandoned to llio tender mercies of tho 
brigands, and their once thriving villages are being fast converted 
into desolate ruins. More tlian 000 of them have already fled 
from their homos, preferring misery and exile to the liorrors of tlioir 
present existence. 

For three hours our route lay along tho border of tho Zagori 
district, and the groups of mournful wanderers journeying towards 
Yanina with tho scanty w recks of their household goods and chattels 
boro eloquent testimony to the stories vrhich our escort had to tell of 
the Davellis* savage bands. After crossing and recrossiiig some 
twenty times tho tortuous bed of the Aita, our track suddenly left 
tho valley to climb the steep ridge of Blount Drysco, which alono 
separates tho main chain of tho Piudus from tho plain of Yanina. 
An hour up tho zigzag path, carried away in many places by 
landslips, and we stand on tlie shaiqr crest of tho hill. At our feet 
lies the lake, overcast at present with tho reflected gloom of heavy 
storm clouds; the precipices of Mount Mctzikeli rise sheer out 
of the bosom of tho glassy waters, but its lofty peaks are lost in 
dflrlrnPBH abovc US; ovcr on tho other side, the grim battlements and 
yawning vaults of the ruinous fortress which still attest tho barbaric 
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pomp and power of Ali Fasha, and the town with its many domes 
and minarets, and streets made bright with white houses and green 
trees are still lighted up with a furtive ray of sunshine; but to the 
north, beyond the island where the octogenarian tyrant met his 
fate, the head of the lake and the distant mountains of Albania are 
veiled in blackness, lightning quivers in the clouds, and the thunder 
rolls incessantly like the din of distant battle. Long ero wo reach 
the foot of tlio hills the strong blast of the storm wind has swept 
o^or the lake, lashing its waters into white fury; and the tempest of 
rain which beats upon us as we plod for three hours across the 
marshy swamps which border the southern end of the lake 
thoroughly confirms at least the last portion of the Turkish saying, 
that at Yanina there arc only three things worth seeing, the lake, 
the tomb of Ali Pasha, and the rain. But Yanina rains are short¬ 
lived. Ere wo enter the walls of the town tho sun once more 
glistens merrily on its bright stone houses and tiled roofs, tho storks 
perched on their high nests are shaking their rumpled feathers, big 
raindrops sparkle on tho trees which overhang tho walls of many a 
garden and mosque, and the neat, well-paved streets are crowded 
with tho picturesque bustle of overy-day life. 

W. Valentine Chhiol. 



ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY.* 


I LOOS upon the establishment of this society as a sign that there 
is in this groat town, just as there might be in a capital or an 
university, a body of historical students in the higher sense, who 
foci that it will be a help towards their common objects to work in 
some measure in common, and from time to time to exchange their 
ideas on their common subjects of study. Now it is no small matter 
to supply another proof, one among many, that the pursuit of busi¬ 
ness and tho pursuit of knowledge are not inconsistent. In this lost 
union I have never seen tho wonder or paradox which some people 
seem to see in it. It soems to me that wo may fairly expect more 
and better intellectual work from those who have something else to 
do than from those who have nothing to do. Intellectual work, like 
all other work, needs effort; it needs self-discipline; it sometimes 
calls on a man to do one thing when ho feels more inclined to do 
another. Rut surely tho man who, in tho practice of other work, 
has gained the habit of doing all these things, must be better able to 
do them for tho soke of a now object than the man who is not in the 
habit of doing any of them at all. The man who is used to map 
out his time according to rule, as I suppose every man cugugod in 
active business must do, will bo better able to find some time in oach 
day fur intellectiuil employments than the man who has no thought 
of mapping out his time at all, except according to the frivolous 
demands of fashion. You may have indeed to overcome a certain 
temptation to neglect studies which do not at once bring a return in 
money. That temptation indeed is so low a one that I should hardly 
have affronted j ou by speaking of it, if tho temptation had not some¬ 
times taken the shape of a kind of philosophical dogma. Men of 
some reputation in tho world have gone about preaching the doctrine 
that all studies are useless except those which directly tend to fill 
the pocket. And from this premiss they draw tho inference—an 
inference that 1 must allow follows most logically from the premiss 
—that no studies can bo loss useful than those which deal with the 
events and the language of past times. You have all heard the 
doctrine that it is loss of time to concern ourselves with such trifling 
events os the fight of Marathon, a fight which happenod so long ago 
and in which so few people wore killed, when modem science can at 
a moment’s nulicc provide a good accident in the coal-pit or on the 
railway which shall slay a much greater number. That doctrine can 

(1) This was read at Biimingham, NoTember 18th, 1880, aa the opening address of 
the l^rosideut of tho newly formed llistoricdl Society. 

A'OL. XXIX. N.S. V 
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hardly have an agreeable sound to the votaries of physical science, 
whom we historical students arc not in the habit of looking on as 
votaries of destruction. Still the doctrine is there, a doctrine put 
forth in tho honour of science by one of no small account in other 
subjects besides science. 1 think that your presence here shows that 
you do nut accept that doctrine. It shows, I think, that you cast 
asido tho philosophy which teaches that the various branches of 
knowledge are to bo followed, either according to tho number of 
guineas that they can bring in or according to tho number of men 
that they can slay. You will, I think, on tho other hand, agree with 
mo that it is some comfort that, if our studies arc not specially 
wealth-bringing, they aro at least not specially bloodthirsty. We 
have unluckily u good deal to do with recording death and suffering; 
but wo ourselves, in the course of our own studies, are never tempted 
to do hurt to man or bcust. Tho accidents of tho present time lie as 
much out of our control us the battles of past times which are so 
scornfully compared with them. In serious tnith, I look on the 
formation of this society in such a place as Birmingham as one of 
the best mtucsses that historical study, though it may not immedi¬ 
ately fill the pocket, is not an unpractical but a practical study, not 
a dead but a living thing. Your presence hero is, I think, a witness 
that our pursuits arc no more groping into things of distant [times 
which have no rofcrcuco to present affairs or present duties, but that 
they are rather a marshalling of events in their duo order and relation, 
an unfolding of effects according to their causes, which at once brings 
tho past to explain the present and the present to explain tho past. 
Your presence is, I think, a witness that you accept what is surely a 
highly practical truth that history is simply post politics and that 
politics are simply present history. 

Another thing I think I may take for granted, that we feel sure 
enough of tho intellectual dignity and the practical usefulness of our 
own subject to feel no need to disparage or to forbid any other 
subject, or to put on an attitude' of tho slightest hostility towards 
any other subject. Our subject is History; but we will not write 
over our door that no natural scicuco shall bo allowed within it. I 
think we know too well the way in which one branch of knowledge 
constantly stands in need of some other branch. We venture to 


think that tho study of natural science may sometimes be glad of 
help from the studies of history, language, and literature. And we 
know that tho studies of history, language, and Hterature are often 
glad of help from tho study of natural science. I do not think so 
meanly of any department of genuine knowledge as to believe that it 


really cannot set forth its own merits without depreciating the merits of 


some other department. I cannot believe that it is really imposrible 


to hold up tho usefulness of one kind of institution without runuing 
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down tlio usefulnesfl of some other. I cannot bolievo that such an 
invidious necessity is really involved in the pursuit of any branch of 
knowledge. If any branch of knowledge can flourish only by depre¬ 
ciating other branches, that would at once prove a wealmoss, an 
inferiority, on the part of that branch which 1 am unwilling to 
beUove on the part of any genuine intellectual pursuit of any kind. 
The fault must surely lie, not in the cause, but in the champion. The 
votary of any branch of knowledge wlio thinks it needful to depre¬ 
ciate any other branch can surely not have grasped the dignity of 
his own branch. He must think, mistakenly 1 doubt not, that his 
own pursuit lias not strength enough, not dignity enough, to stand 
by itself on its own merits, but that it can flourish only if it 

“ Hoars, liko tlio Turk, no brother near its throne.” 

We, on the other hand, believe in the true brotherhood of sciences. 
We holieve that, lie who rlepreeiatos any one among them does no 
real honour to the other which he tries to exult. We believe that 
there is room for aD, side by side, in sin equal confederation which 
admits neither tyrant nor ruling state, sin union in which there is no 
need for Ephraim to envy Judah, nor for Judah to vox Ephraim. 
As the range of man’s luiowledgo wislens, new forms of study will 
always be arising. Lot the old bo ready to welcome the now; let 
the now bo ready to respect tlio old. All men will never hove the 
same tastes, the same kind of inh'llcrlual gifts; one will bo always 
drawn to one pursuit, another to another. To each ninn’s mind his 
own pursuit must seem in some way bettor—more attractive, more 
useful, more strengthening to tlio mind—in some way or oilier 
better, than uiiy other. To liiin doubtless it is better; ho will do 
better work by following the jiursuit to which ho is called than by 
attempting any other. But let him remember that it is only to 
himself that it is better; some other pursuit may, in the same sense, 
be us clearly better for some other man. Let us demand equality, 
but not assort superiority. We may be tempted to boast that our 
stud}' is the study of man, while some other studies deal only with 
dead matter. But we sbull rcnicinhur that the study of wan con¬ 
stantly needs the study of matter as an equal friend and companion. 
We, whoso study is political history, the history of mankind ns 
members of civil communities, feel no slight tie of brothorhood 
towards those who teach us the history of man’s home the earth 
before man arose to take possession. We feel that tic towards those 
who teach us the history of those earlier forms of animal life which 
came before man, and against which man had often to struggle. We 
feel it towards those who teach us the history of the lower forms of 
man himself, and who put us in the way of tracing the steps by 
which, out of such rude beginnings, civil society could shape itself 

y2 
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into the democracy of Athens, the kingdom of England, the federal 
commonwealth of America. We will draw no public comparisons 
between oursolves and any others. We may cherish among ourselves 
the belief that in the study of man, in his highest form, as the 
citizen of a free commonwealth, there is something more bracing, 
more elevating, than in the study of the material universe itself. But 
wo will say so only among ourselves; wo will not blurt out tho 
doctrine in any company where an astronomer might bo pained by 
hearing us. And wc must never forget that we have our thorn in 
the desh, that wo Itavc certain didlcultics to struggle against, which, 
us far as I can sec, do not stand in the way of the votaries of other 
branches of knowledge. Of course I moy mistake our position; 
I may think that wo are persecuted when wo are not. I remember 
some years back how a man eminent in one of the natural sciences 
described himsc’f and his brethren as an afflicted race, suffering like 
tho Jews in the middle ages. To mo the description sounded a little 
amazing. I had always fancied every professor of any form of 
natural science as flourishing like a green bay-tree. 1 wondered 
where the persecution could lie, till I considered the real position of 
tho Jew of tho middle ages. lie who compared tho professors of 
natural scicnco to the Jew's of the middle ages hud clearly risen 
above the popular view' of the Jews of tho middle ages. ITe had 
gone to original sources, not to romance-writers or romantic historians. 
JIo had rend the annals of Saint Alban’s abbey in the Latin text, and 
he knew that when Aaron the Jew w'cnt to the abbey gate, it was he 
who proudly threatened the abbot, not tho abbot who proudly 
threatened him. Tho professor meant tho mediaeval Jew as tho 
medueval Jew is described in tho writers of his own time, rich, proud, 
feared of all, dwelling in houses like the palaces of kings. To be 
suro theso advantages had their drawbacks; a sudden caprice of 
the king, a sudden outbreak of the people, might break down 
their palaces, might empty their money-bags, might even drive them 
homeless out of the land. But all this is no more than the nations 
of south-eastern Europe have to put up with under that paternal 
government which British interests call upon us to maintain. Ono 
could not therefore decently speak of it ns persecution. I was surely 
right in thinking that the likeness between the natural science pro¬ 
fessor and the Jew of tho middle ages was to be found in tho normal 
prosperity of the J cw, not in the occasional interferences with that 
prosperity. But the professors, rich and prosperous as mediaeval 
Jews, still complained of being persecuted. They could hardly mean 
that they were in disfavour on theological grounds. For a persecu¬ 
tion on theological grounds, if it does not go the full length of stake, 
bonds, or banishment, is surely what every man would wish for. 
Surely nothing makes a man so run after os to call him a heretic. 
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In our studies we have not that advantage. It can hardly bo said 
that historical study, as such, is of any theological colour. This or 
that historian may, in his own person, be orthodox, or heretical, or 
anything else, and he may flourish or suffer accordingly. And the 
man whose convictions load him to no extreme viows in any direction, 
but who is constrained to jog on in a kind of moderate, passive, 
tolerant,[orthodoxy, is the most unlucky of all, for ho cannot persuade 
anybody on any side to make a victim of him. Natural science, on 
tho other hand, us such, has sometimes drawn on itself theological 
censure and oven theological persecution. Still I cannot think that 
it was of censure or persecution of that kind that tho prosperous 
professor complained. For that in our limes would doubtless have 
been matter not of complaint but of rejoicing. Tho persecution, as 
far as I could make out, consisted in tho flict that a “ vulgar public ** 
insisted on forming its opinion of their doings, and of judging them 
by the laws by which it judged those who wore not professors. 
Then, at lust, 1 could not keep down u rising feeling of envy, envy 
perhaps unjust, but certainly natural. T tqp began to f^l perse¬ 
cuted ; I began to understand the feelings of a martyr, on behalf of 
myself and of my suffering brethren of my own studios. I bogan to 
think that, if the '* vulgar public ” was a Trajan to our natural 
science friends, he was a very Dccius to us. I did not feel at all 
like tho Jew of tho middle ages, dwelling in palaces and ihroalouing 
lordly preluios. It seemed to me as if, while our scientific hretliren 
lived u life of ulteruuto prosperity and persecution, it was our lot to 
share deeply with them in ihoir persecutions, but to have no share 
in thoir prosiicrity. 

Now certainly, if the public be vulgar, and if to bo subjected to 
tho judgement of a vulgar public bo persecution, tho votaries of 
historical knowledge are u sadly persecuted race. It was not I—it 
was not any historical scliolar—who gave tho public tho epithet of 
“ vulgar; ” but, vulgar or not vulgar, tho public certainly insists on 
judging us. And I, for my part, do not repine at our fate. 1 do 
not refuse tho authority of the judge. I only ask him not to give 
judgement till he has fairly heard counsel on both sides. I only 
appeal, I do not say from Philip drunk to Philip sober, but, accord¬ 
ing to another story of the same king, from Philip in a hurry to 
Philip whoa ho has reuUy thought matters over. Whothor we liko 
it or not, we cannot get rid of the “ vulgar public ” as tho final judge 
in all matters. Wo may repine under his j udgements, wc may do what 
we can to lead him to roverso them; but wo cannot depose him 
from his judgement-seat. Whether wo deem him a “ strong court ” 
or a weak one, wo cannot hinder his sentences from being carried 
out. And this is far more true of us, students of history and of 
subjects closely connected with history, than it is of tho students of 
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most other branches of knowledge. The ineritable judge has a 
higher sense of his own qualifications in this case than he has in 
the other. The vulgar public—remember again that the epithet is 
not of ray giving—is ready to believo tlmt the astronomer or the 
chemist knows more than he does liimsclf about astronomy or 
chemistry ; ho is not so ready to believe that the historian or the 
philologcr knows more tluin he does of history or philology. Now 
I will not say that this assumption on the part of tho vulgar public 
is true; but I do say that it is really plausible. I believe that tho 
truth lies tho other way. I believe that, if we walk out into tho 
road, tho first man that we meet is fur more likely to have some 
rudimentary notion, very rudimentary, very inadequate, but still 
right as fur as it goes, of astronomy or some other branch of natural 
science, than he is to have tho same kind of rudimentary knowledge 
of history or phiblogy. If he has any rudimentary notion of history 
or philology, it is very likely indeed to be a wrong notion; the 
chances are, not only that he has much to learn, but that he has a 
good deal to unlearn. But this very fact helps to prove my position. 
Tho fact that so many pcojdc have some notions, hut false notions, on 
historical and philological mutters is itself a proof that tho general 
public—I will drop tho unpleasant epithet—docs think itself 
qualified to form judgcmcnt.s in history and philology, somewhat 
more decidedly , perhaps somewhat more rashly, less perhaps under 
the guidance of competent teachers, than when it forms its judge¬ 
ment in natural science. We see tliis every day in the fact that, 
while any very wild notion in natural science is laughed to scorn, 
not only by men of sj)ccial knowledge, but by tho public at large, 
notions equally wild in historical and philological matters are treated 
quite gravely, and are called, matters of controversy. Those who 
believo that the sun is only three miles from tho earth are a class 
which may be counted on our fingers, and, when they put forth their 
doctrine, they are laughed at, not only by astronomers but by tho 
general public. That is to say, the gonoral public has learned 
astronomy enough to see the fully of the doctrine that the sun is 
only three miles froin the earth. l>ut there is a largo body, which 
pute forth a largo literature, whose members gravely believe the 
doctrine of Anglo-Israel, the doctrine that the English nation is of 
Hebrew descent. This doctrine stands exactly on tbc same scientific 
level as the doctrine that the sun is three miles from the earth; it is 
just as little entitled to a serious answer as the other doctrine is. 
But tho doctrine of Anglo-Israel is treated quite gravely ; it is looked 
on as a matter of controversy, a difference of opinion; an attempt to 
treat the ethnological folly as the astronomical folly is treated would 
by many be thought cruelly unfair. Has not the Anglo-Israclite os 
much ** right to his own opinion ” ns a Ecmblo, a Stubbs, or a 
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Waitz P Thus the general public judges of our subjects, judges 
often, we think, wrongfully, but still judges, and judges with a fuUer 
conviction of its own fitness to judge than it shows in the case of the 
natural sciences. 

The truth is that he who gives himself to sound historical study, 
and who trios to make the results of his studies profitable to others, 
will most likely have to go through a good deal of something which 
it would be too strong a word to call persecution, but something 
which is never exactly agreeable, and which, till one gets used to it, 
is re^ly annoying. To any ono here present who is beginning to 
give himself to real historical work, I would say, as the first precept 
—daro to bo accurate. You will be called a pedant for being so; 
but dare to be accurate all the same. Remember that what ho who 
calls you a pedant really means is this. Uc feels that you know 
some^ing which he docs not know; he is ashamed of himself for not 
knowing it, and ho relieves himself by giving you a hard name. To 
■ bo pedantic in matters of historical research is like being sentimental 
in matters of politics; it means that you havp really gone to the root 
of the matter, and liavo not merely skimmed its surface. You must 
look forward to be perhaps overlooked altogether, perhaps to bo 
criticized, laughed at, mode subjects of unfair comparison, by men 
who have no more claim to judge of your work than I have to judge 
of the work of tho chemist or the astronomer. You will have to 
grapplo with a state of things in which everybody thinks himself 
qualified to write history, to criticize history, and where tliere is no 
security that the competent scholar will win tho public ear rather 
than the empty pretender. You will have to grapplo with a state of 
things in which not a few will deem themselves wronged if you make 
a single statement which is new to them, or if you utter a word of 
which they do not in a moment grasp tho meaning. You must be 
prepared for criticism in which your main subjects, your main dis¬ 
coveries, shall he wholly passed by, and in which some trifling 
peculiarity of which you are perhaps yourself unconscious, to which 
you are perhaps wholly indifierent, or to which perhaps you are 
not wholly indifferent, W for which you can give a perfectly good 
reason, is picked out as if it were your main characteristic, or even 
your main object. I am hero among friends, and I may make con¬ 
fessions. I once saw it said of myself that all that I had ever done 
was to alter tho spelling of the names of the Anglo-Saxon kings. I 
thought that I had done something else, and I did not think that I 
had done that. I hod always fancied that, in so trifiing a matter as 
spelling, 1 had taken the safe course of following the scholars who 
had gone before me. But from this pieco of criticism 1 learnt tho 
fhot that it was possible that I—that it was possible, therefore, that 
any other man-*—might be criticized by one who had neither read the 
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writings whicli ho sat in judgement upon, nor the writings of earlier 
'scholars to whom their author looked up as his masters. Now I 
really think that in all this we have something to go through which 
our brethren in other branches of knowledge have not to go through. 
I have seen it openly said that accuracy in historical statements does 
not matter, provided only the story is prettily told. I do not think that 
any one would speak in this way of the truth of statements in geo¬ 
metry. 1 do not think that a chemist who is careful as to the 
nomenclature of his science is c.alled a pedant for his pains. In 
Other branches of knowledge it seems to mo that the experts judge, 
and that the unlearned accept their judgement. In history, it seems to 
mo that the unlearned insist on judging for themselves. And mind, 
I do not wliolly blame them for so insisting. Personally I might 
wish that (hey would let it alone. Put I fully admit that they have 
a plausible excuse for so doing in our case which they have not in 
the case of our scientifie fellows. 

Now hero I have got o’ a subject which has been lately dealt 
with by an eminent historical professor. I read lately in one of our 
chief periodicals much the same complaint that I make. The pro¬ 
fessor complained that the general public will judge of historical 
matters without the knowledge which is needed to qualify it to judge. 
The general public, ho said, has a way of accepting the pretty view 
rather than the true view. I fully accept his general complaint. 
Perhaps I might not nGcc])t all his particular instances; I certainly 
cannot accept what ho seems to propose as tho remedy. I hope I am 
not misrepresenting tho professor; bo used several words which I 
did not understand, and I have perhaps not fully taken in his 
moaning. But tho general conclusion that I drew from his paper 
was that we ought to defend ourselves against the inroads of the 
general public in a way w'hich would certainly be self-denying, but 
which, I could not help fearing, might also prove self-destructive. 
I took the professor’s counsel to he, that, in order to make sure of 
being judgod by competent judges only, we ought to make history 
so dull and unattractive that the general public will not wish to 
meddle with it. Now this counsel 1 cannot accept. Certainly, if 
accuracy aud brilliancy arc inconsistent, let u6 have the accuracy and 
not the brilliancy. Let us by all moans be dull and accurate rather 
than brilliant and inaccurate. But surely no such hard necesnty is 
laid upon us. Surely a tale may be vividly told, and at the same 
time accurately told. Surely the inferences drawn from tho tale 
may be sound in point of argument, and may yet be set forth in 
language which is pure, clear, and vigorous. Now tho general 
public will come and sit in judgement upon us, whether we wish 
for him or no. But, if we try to drive him away by designed 
dulness, he will judge us only from without, and not judge us 
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favourably. If we can lead him rather to judge us from within, and 
to judge us favourably, wo shall surely have gained a double point. 
If we can combine brilliancy with accuracy, wo con at once attract 
him by our brilliancy and instruct him by our accuracy. Wo shall 
thus have won over the mind of the judge to our cause, and that 
without in any way corruptly leading him to swerve at all from the 
straight course of justice. 

We must then submit to bo judged b}' the general public in a 
way in which the votary of natural science is not judged. The 
general public will not humbly take things at our hands, as he takes 
them at the hands of the votaries of natural science. He accepts, in 
the teeth of what seoras tp bo tho evidence of his senses, the teaching 
of the astronomer which teaches him that the earth goes round tho 
sun. liut ho will not with the like humility accept the teaching of 
the historian, even when the evidence of his senses supports it. Ho 
is loath to accept the simple truth that lilnglishmcn are English¬ 
men ; every man has a right to his opinion, and ho prefers the 
opinion that wo arc Homans, tliat wo are Hritons, that we are Jews. 

^ It is a craze, a whim, a fad, something to bo pitied or laughed at, to 
maintain the plain and obvious doctrine that we are ourselves and 
not somebody else. It is not a craze, a whim, or a fad, it is an asser¬ 
tion of the gravest scientific truth, to maintain the certainly much 
less plain and obvious doctrine that the earth goes round the sun. 
Now the general public does right in listening to the astronomer; 
he docs wTong in not listening to tho historian. He is right in 
believing tliat astjonomy is u science which a man cannot learn 
without study; and in which therefore those who have not studied 
must bo satisfied to listen to those who have. Ho does wrong in his 
evident belief that history is not a science, and that one man has as 
much right to be listened to about it as another. But the wrong, 
though a wrong, is natural and, I think, pardonable. I think that 
things should be other than they arc. I think that the fact that a 
man, after years of diligent study, has come to a certain conclusion, 
that he deems it to bo an important conclusion, and tries to impress 
it upon others, should be thought to bo at least a presumption in 
favour of that conclusion. I think it should not bo taken for granted, 
as it often is, that the conclusion is a craze, and he who forms it a 
dreamer. But I do not ask for the same implicit acceptance of 
what we say which tho astronomer may fairly ask for what he says. 
The nature of our subject forbids it. Our subject lies open to men 
in general in a way in which it seems to me that few of the natural 
sciences lie open. We cannot draw the same sharp lino between the 
learned and the unlearned. Every man knows some history, even if 
he knows it all wrong; he cannot help, even without any formal 
study or teaching, knowing a little of something that passes for 
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hutoiy. And from such an ono up to a Waitz or a Stubbs tbe 
degrees are endless; the shading off from ignorance to knowledge, 
from false knowledge to true knowledge, is gentle and imperceptible. 
Then the guides are so many and so divers; the seeming oracles 
speak with such different voices. It is so hard to tell the true voice 
from the false. Tho wolves put on their sheep’s clothing so very 
skilfully that the sheep themselves arc sometimes tempted to mis¬ 
take an enemy for a brother. Wo can hardly blame the general 
public if, when tho.so who profess to bo experts say such different 
things, it thinks it can judge as well as the experts about a matter 
which is as much its own ns theirs. For the study of history is in 
truth tho study of ourselves; it is the study of man. And it is tho 
study of tho whole man; it is the study of man in his highest 
character, as an actor in the moral world. It surely appeals to 
sympathies more open to the world at largo than any that can bo 
awakened by the motions of the moon and the planets, or by tho 
combination of such and suc^ gases and fluids. I fight for a demo¬ 
cratic equality among all tho sciences; but I do say that our study 
is more directly human, more directly open to all mankind, than tho 
other studios. Men cannot help wishing to know something, they 
cannot help knowing or fancying that they know something, about 
the land in which they live, about tho nation to which they belong, 
about other lands and nations of whoso affairs they arc getting 
accustomed to hear more and more constantly every day. The hist 
telegram from Dulcigno, the last telegram from Ireland, are alike 
parts of history. They are parts of present history, and, as such, 
they are parts of past history. For the phsenomena of tho present 
are the results of causes in the past, and, without understanding the 
causes, we cannot understand the results. Now about things like 
these men will think, they will judge; and, what is more, we wish 
them to think, we wish them to judge. Wo do not wish to shut 
ourselves up in any learned exclusiveness, and wo cannot do so if we 
would. All that we can do is to ask a public that will think and 
will judge not to bo hasty, not to be unfair, in its thinking and 
judging. We do not ask that public to accept any man as an 
infallible oracle, but we do ask that a conviction is not to be set 
down as a craze or a whim merely because it is the result of the 
devotion of a life to a subject; wo do ask that it shall not be looked 
on 08 a deadly wrong if things aro sometimes said or written on 
which a sound judgement cannot be passed off hand, if things are 
sometimes said which need to be turned over more than once in tho 
mind, which may sometimes even involve the labour of opening 
more than one book, perhaps of turning to some book written in 
another land, in a strange longue, and in a distant age. 

That .the general public will have some kind of history is shown. 
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if by nothing elsOj by tiio fact that the iiamcdiato servant of the 
general public, the special correspondent, always thinks it his duty 
. to purvey some kind of history. That the history which he purveys 
is often of a very wonderful kind is another matter. Tho point is, 
that whenever ho goes to any place, he must send home the history 
of tho placo, and not only that, that ho must tlirow his history into 
a learned and confident shape, as if he had Jenown it all his life. 
The historical student smiles grimly, and wonders why a man 
should go out of his way to proclaim his ignorance, wlicn, if ho had 
simply held his tongue, no one would have found it out. If a man 
sails down the Jladnulio, he must wrhe the history of every island 
ho comes to; if ho jumbles together Ourzolu and Corfu, it does not 
greatly matter; who will know the difference P So, if he goes to a 
Church Congress at Leicester, ho must needs write the early history 
of Leicester; if, instead of this, he gives his readers the curly history 
of Chester, what does it matter ? Who will know tho differenco ? 
Not many perhaps in cither case; not so man)’’ as there should bo, 
at all events iii tho second case. Now it is not wonderful if a man 
who is perhaps as qualified to write tlio history of cither Curzola or 
Leicester as I am to write a treatise on the properties of nitrogen 
gives a very strange shape to tho history either of the Illyrian island 
or of the English borough. Tho thing to he noticed is that he docs 
it at all, that ho seems to bo expected to do it somehow. It is jdain 
that llic general public floes expect to have some kind of history 
served up to it; bvit it is equally plain that it is not as yet very 
particular what kind of history it gels. The general public will 
have some taste in the matter: it will have some voice in the matter. 
Our business is to im[)ruvc its taste, to guide its voice, and to teach 
it to speak the right way. In such a work a society like ours may 
do much; only wo must bo prepared to undergo a little persecution 
in tho work. Something of course must bo said about Curzola, 
something about Leicester. Lui if any man hints that it makes 
somo little differenco whether the long history of Korkyra wont on 
at Curzola or at Corfu, whether the victory of yl^lthelfrith and the 
slaughter of tho Bangor monks took place at Leicester or at Chester, 
ho must bear the penalty of his rashness. No man nctnl fear to bo 
called a pedant bec^iuso ho distinguishes hydrogen from oxygon, 
because ho distinguishes Saturn's ring from Jupiter’s belts. But he 
who shall venture to distinguish between two English boroughs, 
between two Hadriatic islands, when tho authorized caterer for tho 
public information thinks good to confound them, must be content to 
bear the terriblo namo of pedant, even if no worse fate still is in 
store for him. 

1 said earlier in this discourse that history was tho study of man; 

1 said also that history was past politics and that politics were 
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present Hsiory. We thus claim for our pursuit that it is specially 
human, specially practical. We claim for it to be looked on as a 
study by which we learn what are the workings of man’s nature 
as carried out in political society. We study the experience of 
post times in order to draw from them practical lessons for the 
present and for the future. We sec that the coarse of human alBairs 
goes on according to general laws — I must use the word kiWHy 
though the word is both vague and ambiguous, till somebody gives 
me a bettor. Hut we see that those general laws do not act with all 
the precision and certainty of physical laws. Wo see that men in 
certain circumstances have a tendency to act in certain ways; but 
wo see that they do not act in those ways with quite the same 
regularity with which objects in the physical universe gravitate to 
their centre. Wo see that those general tendencies arc sometimes 
thwarted, somotiiuea guided, sometimes turned aside. And we see 
that these exceptions to the general course come about in more than 
one way. Sometimes they are what we may call mere physical 
hindrances, like the coming of some other object in the way which 
hinders an object from gravitating to its centre. Thus we may set 
it down as an axiom that a young state, a liberated state, a people 
buoyant with all the energy of a now life, will seek to extend their 
borders and to find a wider field for the oxoreise of the strength 
which they foci within them. And happy wo might deem the state 
of things ill which a young and liberated state can carry out this 
irresistible tendency of growth without doing wrong to others. 
Happy wo might deem it when such a state has on its border a new 
and untrodden, world within whicli each stage of the growth of the 
new power wins new realms for the higher life of man. Happy too 
we might deem it when, though the growth of the new state is 
driven to take a less peaceful form, yet every step of its advance 
carries with it the deliverance of brethren who still remain in 
bondage. The working of this rule stands forth in the history of 
states fur removed from oiio another in time and place, but in all of 
which the same eternal law of human nature is obeyed. When the 
European (jfreek had driven back the Persian, ho carried deliverance 
to the Greek of Asia. Liberated Achaiu grew into liberated Felo- 
ponnesos. The Three Lands grew into the Eight Cantons; the 
Eight Cantons grew into the Thirteen. The Seven Provinces had 
not the some field for territorial extension as the earlier federations; 
but they too grew and waxed mighty in other ways, mighty 
perhaps beyond their strength, too mighty for a while to keep a last¬ 
ing place as a great European power. So wo may now see with our 
own eyes a people set free from bondage, eager to extend their 
boundaries in the best of ways, by receiving enslaved brethren 
within the area of freedom. But we now sco them thwarted, 
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checked, stopped In their natuial course, biddm to wuit—^to wait 
perhaps till the nature of man shall be other than it is. Hero is the 
natur^ course of things checked artificial!j by an external pourer. 
A greater force stops for awhile the force of nature, like a mill-whcol 
or a dam in the natural world. It has often struck me that a groat 
deal of our high diplomacy is very much in the nature of mill-wheels 
and dams; it is art working against nature. Now art may be stronger 
than nature ; it may bo wiser than nature; still it is not nature, but 
something different. And art will not be wise if it forgets that, 
though it may check nature, it cannot destroy nature, and that nature 
may some day prove itself the stronger. The course of human events, ■ 
the feeUngs and the actions of nations, are not changed for over 
because a dozen Excellencies round a table have set their names to a 
diplomatic paper. 

Thus the natural tendencies of human events may sometimes bo 
artificially thwarted from without. They may also be in some sort 
either thwarted or led, we might almost say naturally, from within. 
A sound view of history will keep us on tho one hand fr.om what is 
called hero-worship; it will keep us on the otlier hand from under¬ 
valuing the real eftect which a single great man may have on the 
course of human events. The course of history is not a more game 
played by a few great men; nor yet does it run in an inflexible 
groove which no single man can turn aside. Tho great man in¬ 
fluences his age; but at tho same time he is influoncod by his 
age. Some of the greatest of men, as far as thoir natural gifts 
went, have been useless or mischievous, because they have been 
out of gear witli their own ago. Their own ago could not receive 
them, and they could not make their ago other than what it was. 
Tho most useful kind of groat man is he who is just so far in advance 
of his age that his ago con accept him as its leader and teacher. Men 
of this kind are themselves part of the course of events; they guide 
it; they make it go quicker or sloAver; but they do not thwart it. 
Can wo, for instance, overrate the gain which camo to tho now-honi 
federation of America by finding such a man as 'Washington ready 
made (o its hand ? Or take men of quite another stamp from tho 
Virginian deliverer. Tho course of our history for the last eight 
himdred years has been largely '•tod by the fact, not only that 
we underwent a foreign conquest, uu. .hat wo underwent a foreign 
conquest of a particular kind, such as could be wrought only by a 
man of a particular kind. The course of our history for the last 
three hundred years has been largely affected by tho fact that, when 
English freedom was in the greatest danger, England fell into tho 
hands of a tyrant whose special humour it was to carry on his tyranny 
under the forms of law. English history could not have been what 
it has been if William tbo Conqueror and Henry YIII. had been 
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men of^er than what they wore. One blushes to put the two names 
together. William was great in himself, and must have been groat 
in any time or place. Henry, a man not without great gifts but 
surely not a great man, was made important by ciroumstanees in 
the time and place in which ho lived. But each influenced the 
course of ovoiits by his personal character. But they influenced events 
only in tho sense of guiding, strengthening, and quickening some 
tendencies, and keeping others bock for awhile. Neither of them, 
nor Washington either, belong to that class of mon who, for good or 
for ovil, turn tlic woi'ld upside down, tho great destroyers and the 
great creators of history. 

Now when we look in this way on the influence of the man upon 
his ago and of his age upon the man, we shall, I think, be led to be 
cautious, I might say, to be charitable, in our judgement of past men 
and past gencratioxis. There is no such sure sign of ignorance, or 
rathor of something far worse than more ignorance, of utter shallow¬ 
ness of thought, than that co’ temptuous sneering at past times which 
is sometimes thought clever. No rational man will wish to go back 
to any past time, and it is quite certain that, if ho wishes to go back, 
he cannot do so. But we should remember that we have received the 
inheritance of past times and of tho men of past times, that, if wo 
have advanced beyond them, it is because they had already advanced 
somewhat; if wo sec further than they did, it is because wo have the 
advantage of standing on their shoulders. So wu hope that future 
generations may advance further than wo have advanced, that they 
may see further than wo see, and yet that they may look hack upon 
us with a remembrance not altogether scornful. Blame any ago, 
blame any man in any age, if it can be shown that such ago or such 
man really and wilfully went backwards. But blame no age, no 
man, that really went forwards, merely because wo are tempted to 
think that tbo forward course might have been speedier. Blame no 
ago, no man, that really refomed something, merely because some¬ 
thing was left for later ages and later men to reform. Such judge¬ 
ments are unfair to the ago or the man so judged; for every ago 
must be judged according to its own light and its own opportunities. 
And such judgements are also shallow in themselves; for the work 
which is done bit by bit, as each bit is specially needed to be done, 
will be really stronger and more lasting than tho work which is 
turned out spick and span, according to some preconceived theory. 
A few anomalies here and there, a few signs that the work was done 
faster in one part and slower in another, will do no practical harm. 
The house wiU not thereby be tbo worse to live in, and it will better 
tell the tale of its own building. Here in England at least, we ought 
to believe that freedom, civilization, toleration, any tiling olso that wo 
prize, is really all the better and stronger because it has not been 
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out out all at once, but has growu bit b; bit by the atrugglea of 
generation after generation. 

And, if our use of the two guides of our studies, reason and 
experience, leads us to gentler judgements of tbo post among our 
own and other old-standing nations, it may also lead us to gentler 
judgements of the fresh-bom and still struggling nations of our own 
time. There are those who seem to think that slavery is the best 
school for freedom, who seem to think that a nation which is just 
sot free may be reasonably expected to show itself, not behind but 
rather in advance of, those nations which have been working out 
their freedom for ages. Those who have studied the nature of man 
in his acts will perhaps judge less harshly, if .a nation for which the 
gates of the house of bondage have just been opened does not at once 
spring to this lofty standard. Those who stop to think before they 
speak will perhaps see that, when a nation which was enslaved in 
the fourteenth century has been set free in the nineteenth—when a 
nation has for Avc hundred years had everything to send it backwards, 
while we have had everything to send us forwards—it is really to 
the credit of that nation if it comes forth on the level of England 
five hundred years back. We cannot fairly expect it to come forth 
on tho level of tho England of our own day. It is a homely and on 
obvious doctrine, but one which some minds scorn to find it hard to 
take in, that no man cau learn to swim without going into the water. 
In tho like sort, a nation cannot learn tho virtues of freedom whilo 
it remains in bondage. Set it free, and it may at least begin to try 
to practise them, and it is not to be harshly judged if it fails to 
practise them perfectly at first. And even in cases where bondage 
and slavery would bo words far too harsh, our wider experience of 
mankind will perhaps teach us that men are often better pleased, and 
that it is often better for them, to manage their own affairs, even if they 
manage somewhat clumsily, rather than to havo them managed for 
them by others in some far more clever way. 

In all these ways we claim that history is a practical science—a 
science that teaches us lessons which are of constant practical appli¬ 
cation in the affairs of the present. It is curious to see how this 
doctrine is practically received. I have often noticed tho different 
ways in which, according to different circumstances, men receive 
any argument, illustration, or allusion, drawn from past history. 
Such arguments, illustrations, or allusions, may bo of widely differ¬ 
ent kinds. One may ho of the class of which we have just been 
speaking; it may be a sound and grave argument from cause and 
effect. Under givon circumstances a certain result has hitherto 
commonly happened; it is therefore likely, under like circumstances, 
to happen again. Another reference may be a mere sportive appli¬ 
cation of a word or a name, fairly enough brought in to raise a 
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passing smile, Imt which, on the face of it, proves nothing any way. 
Now the mere jest is sure to be received with delight by the side for 
which it tells; the gravest argument is scorned by the aide against 
which it tells. The arg\uueut from experience is grandly tossed 
aside as " sentimentalism ” or ‘'antiquarian rubbish.” It is not that 
any particular fault is found with the argument; it is enough that 
it is an argument from fact and experience, if fact and experience 
happen to toll the wrong way. But an argument of exactly the 
same kind is cried up to the skies if it happens to tell the right way. 
The practical argument from experience is, of all arguments, that 
which is most applauded when it tells on our own side, that which is 
most scorned when it tells on the other side. 1 think that this fact, 
on the whole, tells in favour of arguments from experienoe and 
analogy. But it also supplies some warnings. It may teach us not 
to bo too hasty, either in catching at an example or at an analogy 
which seems at first sight to tell for us, or in rejecting one which 
seems to tell against us. Ijot us not trumpet forth the argument 
which seems to tell for us till we have weighed it to see whether it 
be sound or not. And let us not hastily cast aside as “ antiquarian 
rubbish ” every argument which seems to tell against us. Let us 
rather weigh them too, and see what they too are worth. I have 
sometimes been able to make good use on my own side of sayings 
which wore hurled at me as arguments for the other side. There are 
true analogies and false ones, analogies which are of the highest 
practical value and analogies which may lead us utterly astray. 
There is often real likeness, instructive, practical likeness, amidst 
much seeming unlikenoss; there is often a seeming likeness where 
the real state of the two cases is altogether different, and where no 
practical lesson can be drawn. One who has been deep in contro¬ 
versy for the last five years has seen a good many real analogies 
scorned, and a good many false analogies blazed abroad as practical 
arguments. And he may perhaps have been led to the conclusion 
that those who specially call themselves practical men—that is, those 
who refuse to hearken to reason and experience—those whose wisdom 
consists in living from hand to mouth, and refusing to look cither 
behind or before—those who put names and formuloc in the place of 
facts—those who see in the world only courts and diplomatists, and 
who shut their eyes to the existence of nations—are exactly the men 
whose wisest forebodings have the strongest gift of remaining un- 
fulfiUed. 

And now it may be asked, If we wish to give our studies this 
practical turn, if wo wish our examination of the past to supply us 
with a real teaching of experience for the present and the future, 
over what range of time are our researches to be spread ? I answer, 
over the whole range of the history of man us a political being. In 
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other words, wo can acknowledge no liinit which would shut out any 
period of the history of Aryan man on European soil. Let Birming¬ 
ham sot the example which is so deeply needed in older scats ut' 
historical study. Let there he one spot whore history sliall 
studied, but where the delusive words ancient ” and “ modern ” 
shall never bo heard. You are not far from Iliigby; some echoes of 
the voice of Arnold may have rcnched you. You may liavo picked 
up some fragments of the teaching which that groat master pnt forth 
with BO clear a voice, hut in which lie has found so few disciples. To 
Borao he lives in his personal memory; to mo ho Iivo.s only in his 
writings. But it was from those writings that I first learned that 
history was one, that it could bo rightly learned only by casting 
aside artificial and unnatural distinctions, and by grasping the great, 
though simple truth, that the liistoiy of European man is ono 
unbroken tale. That history is one unbroken series of cause and 
effect, no part of which can bo rightly understood if any other part 
is wholly shut out from tho survey. Ijct there bo one spot where the 
vain formnlm of “ ancient ” juid “ modern ” history, of “ dead ” and 
“living” languages, shall be for over unknown. Take in the 
simple fact that tho so-called “ ancients ” wore not beings of some 
other order—perhaps domi-gods surrounded by superhuman mystery, 
perhaps benighted savages who knew not tlie art of getting up good 
colliery accidents, perhaps mere names which seem to lie beyond tho 
range of human interest of any kind—but tliat tlicy Averc juon, men 
of like passions with ourselves, capable of the same faults and the 
same virtues—men too of kindred speech, of kindred blood—kimuicu 
simidy furi.her removed in time and place fhan some other kinsmen, 
but whoso deeds and sayings uinl writings arc as full of practical 
teaching for us as the deeds and sayings and-wrilings of the men who 
trod our own soil. Before tho great discoveries of modern science— 
before that greatest of all its discoveries which has revealed to us tlie 
unity of Aryan spoocli, Aryan religion, and Aryan polil.ical life— 
tho woni-out supci*stitions about “ ancient ” and “ modern ” ouglit to 
pass by liko tho spectres of diirkuess. Boos any of you spocially give 
his mind to so-called “ancient ” studies, to tho study of old (Jrcccu or 
of old Italy ? Docs any man reproach such an one witlx Avastiug liis 
time on studies which arc unpracticfil, because they are “ancient ” y 
Let him answer, in the spirit of Arnold, that his studies are pre¬ 
eminently practical, because they are pre-eminently modern. Boes 
any man give his mind specially to the tongues of old Greece and of 
old Italy P Boos any man reproach him with devoting himself to 
the study of tongue.*: which are dead P Let him answer, in tho same 
spirit, but with a depth of life and knowledge ou which men in 
Arnold's day had hardly entered, that ho gives his mind to those 
tongues, because they are of all tongues the most truly li\'iug. Grasp 

YOL. XXIX. N.S, Z 
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well the truth that the history of old Greece, of old Italy, is simply 
an earlier part of the same tale as the history of our own island. 
Grasp well tho truth that the worthies of those older times, the men 
who strove for freedom at Athens, in Achaia, and at Home, were 
forerunners and fellow-workers of the men who have fought, and who 
are still fighting, the same battle among ourselves. The Acta Sane- 
forum of political progress is imperfect if we leave out its earliest 
chapters. Wo must remember Periklt^s and Titiuoleon, Aratos and 
Philopctimen, Caius Lieinius and Tiberius Gracchus, alongside of our 
Godwines and our Simons, our ITampdcns and our Chathams, our 
Wusliiugfons ami our Ilamiltons, and their compeers of our own day 
whom I A\’ill not name. Hut some one will say. What can great 
kingdoms, groat confederations, under a northern sky, learn from 
small city commonwealths under a southern sky ? Much every way; 
if only this, that we may leom liow many diil’orout shapes that which 
is essentially tho same may take under varying circumstances of time 
and plucG, fiici, no period, in hislovy can exactly reproduce any 
earlier fact or period, if only because that fact or period has already 
gone before it. Petween a great kingdom under a northern sky and 
a small commonwealth under a southern sky there are many and 
important dilferenccs. Hut there may bo none tho less inueh essen¬ 
tial likeness, and it is the business of historical science at once to note 
the differences, and to dig through to the likeness that underlies them. 
The range of our political vision hccomos wider when tho application 
of tho comparative method sets before us the ekklcsia of Athens, tho 
mnifia of Rome, as institutions, not jneroly analogous, but absolutely 
the same thing, parts of the same common Aryan heritage, as the 
ancient assemblies of our oum land. We carry on the tale as we see 
that it is uni of those assemblies that our modern parliaments, our 
modem courts of justice, our modern public gatherings of every 
kind, have grown. And wo feel yet more the unbroken tie when we 
murk that tliey have all grown by constant and endless changes of 
detail, hut with no break in the long succession, no moment when, 
as in some other lands, one kind of assembly was consciously set 
aside and annllier kind of assembly consciously established in its 
place. Our very local nomenclature puts on a now life, if, here 
in Birminghaui, tho home of the lieonninyas, a spot of conquered 
Hritish soil healing the name of tho Teutonic yens which won it, we 
remember that wo brought with us from our old homos a system of 
political and family life essentially the same as that of Athens and of 
Romo. We had our yenfes, our euriw, our tribes; and they have, like 
those of the cider nations, left their names on tho soil which we made 
our own. As a portion of old Roman soil took the name of the great 
yens of the Claudii, so a portion of Anglian, of Moroian, soil took 
the name of the yens of tho Reormingas. Only, while the Glaudian 
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gens, as a gens, romiiined far more famous than the locol division which 
bore the Glnudian name, the home of the Beormingas has certainly 
become far more famous than the Beormingas themselves. 

But some will say, Can a man loam all history, from the first 
glimmerings of political history in old Greece to the last political 
question of our own day ? I trow not, if by learning is meant 
mastering thoroughly in detail from original sources. Life is too 
short for any such univcrsfil mastery, even if a man gives his whole 
life to studying history and notliing else. Still less can those do 
so who have many other things to do besides studying history. But, 
on the other hand, when I fiijenk of learnijig, I do not moan the get¬ 
ting lip u mere smattering of tho ivliole story and knowing no part 
thoroughly in detail. I say this, Let each historical student choose 
for minute study some period or periods, according as his taste or his 
objects may loud him. Lot those periods bo late, let them be curly; 
let them be the very earliest or tho very latest; best of all, perhaps, 
let there bo one early and one late. L(jt him master such period or 
periods, thoroughly, mimilely, from original* sources. Bu't lot him, 
besides this special knowledge of a part, know well t.lm general out¬ 
line of the whole. lict him learn enough of those parts of history 
which lie outside his own special subject to put periods and events 
in their true relation to one another. By learning .some periods of 
history, thoroughly, niiautely, from original .sources, ho will gain a 
power which will stand him in good stead, even iii tlioso periods 
which he is driven to learn more slightly from secondary sources. 
He will gaiu a kind of tact which will enable him to judge which 
secondary sources may be trusted and which may not. 

Let us for a moment ajiply those doctrines to Ibo great question of 
tho day, the question of the fate of South-eastern Europe, tho 
question whether the New Romo shall be European or Asiatic, 
whether the church of Justinian shall be a temple of Christendom or 
of Islam. It is not my business here to decide for either side. 
Those are questions on which it would bo unbecoming in the Presi¬ 
dent of your Ilistorical Society to do more than point out facts, and 
to leave others to draw inforonccs. I say only tliat, in order to fonn 
an oinnion either way, a man must have some general notion of the 
facts of the case, and that tho facts of the case go back a good many 
centuric.s. I do not set much store by the opinion of the juan who 
asked whether there were ony Christians in South-eastern Europe, 
besides “ a few nomad tribes.” I do not set much store by the 
opinion of the man who wrote in a book that in the ninth century 
the Russians attacked Constantinople, but found i/te Turks too strong 
for them. Nor do I greatly value his judgement who held it for 
certain that every British ship that sailed to India must pass under 
the walls of Constantinople. To understand these matters, wo must 
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go a littlo further than thiB. Nor will it do to go hack to times two 
^ousand years ago, and then to leap from two thousand years ago 
to our own time. The nations of Soufch-caBtem Europe are, for good 
and for ovil, what tho long intcrmcfliate time has made them. The 
greatest of all nitnossos to the unity of history is tho long-abiding 
drama of the Eastern power of Homo. T counselled you just now 
not io neglect tho study of tho eorly commonwealths of Greece; hut 
from the early commonwealths of Greece wo must go on. The great 
work of Greece, in the general history of the world, was to make the 
Eastern half of f ho Homan world practically Greek. The throne of 
tho old Homo was moved to a Greek city, and tlio Now Home, the 
city of Constantino, hceaino the centre at once of Roman dominion 
and of Greek intellectual life. Hear in mind how, for age after age, 
Coni5l.anlinoplo stood as the bulwark of Europe and of Christendom, 
bearing up on one side against the Persian, tho Saracen, and tho 
Turk, on the other side against tho Slave, the Avar, and tho Bul¬ 
garian. Her Asiatic rivals could only remain as abiding enemies, 
to bo driven hack from her walls and her empire, till in tho end one 
of them Avas to force in his way as a conqueror from without. Tho 
Persian and tho Saracen strove in vain for tho prize; the Ottoman 
won it at last, to rulo as aii Asiatic in Kuropo, to rorauin, five 
hundred years after his landing, as much a stranger as on tho day 
Avhon ho first came in. But the European rivals could ho more or 
less thoroughly changed into disciples; they could accept tho faith, 
they could imittitc the mridols, they could in some cases adopt tho 
language, of the power Avhich, even in attaching, they reverenced. 
Tu tho long and Blirring tiilo of the battle which Constantinople 
Avaged for Europe, avc see tho Roman power become Greek; as it 
becomes more (leliiutely Greek, avc sec the other older nations of tho 
peninsula, tho Albanians and Houmaus, long merged Avith tho 
G recks in the general muss <ii subjects of tho J^mpiro, stand forth 
again as distinct nations, playing their part among tho nations from 
the eleventh century to the niiioteentlA. Tjong before this wo have 
seen the Slavonic invaders of tlie Empire, half its conquerors, half 
its disciples, sj)read thcnisehesover the inland regions of tho Balkan 
peninsula, Avhile tho Greek keeps tho coasts and the islands. Pre¬ 
sently, in the otliei- great peninsula of Asia, the Turk, wholly a con¬ 
queror, in no sense a disciple, spreads himself over the inland regions, 
AA'hilc the Greek there too koci^s the coasts and islands. At lost, 
step by stop, tho Empire and its European neighbours come under 
the power of the Asiatic invader. Tho European invader came to 
conquer, to settle, but, at the same time, to Icam and to imitate. 
The Asiatic invader came simply to destroy, lie came, neither to 
merge himself in tho nationality of the conquered, nor to win over 
the conquered to his nationality, but to abide for ages as a stranger. 
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holding tho nations of the land in bondage in their own land. At 
last, a time comes when the enslaved nations feel a non' strongtb, a 
new call to freedom. This and that part of those nations, hero and 
there, throw off tho foreign yoke; they set np free and national 
goveranionts on their own soil, and they seek to extend tlm freedom 
which they themselves have won to tlicir brethren who remain in 
bondage. Hero aro tlie fiicts, facts whicli oannot be gra.spod, except 
by taking a somewhat w'idcr view of history than is inipHod in the 
well-worn course of old Grocee, old Home, modern hlngland, modern 
France. But I bt.itc the facts only this evening. I kwo others to 
draw the inferences. Some deem that it is for the general good of 
mankind, for tho special interest of this island, tliat tho Mussulman 
Asiatic should reign over tho Chrislian European, that nulions 
struggling to be free slioiild be kept down as bondmen on their own 
soil. Many deem th.at it is a spoci illy honourable and patriotic 
course, specially agreeable to tlio feelings and duties of a free people, 
to help to keep them iu their boud.igo. Some think olherwiso. 
They think, as tho old Greek thought, that fi'cednni is a brave 
thing; they aro led to sympathize with nations striving for free¬ 
dom rather than with tho foreign oppressor wlio liohls them under 
his yoke. They think that to give help to tlio eauso of thoso strug¬ 
gling nations is in itself a wortliy work, that it is a w'ork specially 
becoming a free people, tl'at it is a work, above all, becoming a iVeo 
people who, as they hold, liavo promisi'd to do it. Hero aro two 
ways of looking at a great ipicsfioii, neither of which ways is of 
much value unless it is grounded on knowledge of the facts. Jt is 
not for me to say here! wbieli inleronee is the right one. 1 can say 
onl}', study the facts, and judge for yourselves. 

Euw'Ani) A. Fjikkmav. 
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Aaikkii^a (luring llui crisis of a Prosiclt'ntiiil cicotion must always be 
un interesting field of oliservation oven to the most liasty passer-by. 
Universal siillVagi' i'ou])led with aluiost. universal education may there 
bo soon in full work, and tlio result, espceially uhen thovast absorp¬ 
tion (tf ignor.int inmiigraiits of other Jiationalltics is taken account of, 
is interesting enough, 'J'heiv is no doubt much fault to bo found 
with the details of political business. That people are too much 
taken xij) uitli tlieir oxvn adairs to attend to polities inordinary 
times, and tlu roforo find thoinsolves at a period of national danger 
handed over to the tcndei’ mercies of corrupt profes-sionul politicians 
who are alxvays at their post, is one of the ci)miiionY»Iaees of Kiiropcan 
criticism on American affuix's. And yet this view was shown to bo 
erroneous by the election ot President Hayes, and lias been, as many 
will think, falsified again by tlie election of Jilr. flai-fiidd. Amoricaus, 
awakened to the defects of Republican administration of Federal 
affairs, di'torjninod to remedy them, and during the last four ycai's 
the central administration would compare favourably in point of 
ability and honesty with that of any community, ilofovras have 
begun at tlio top, and there is reason to hope that they will work 
their way down. 

Tho late election, like that of 187(1, has been really carried 
out by the people thomsolvos. Mr. Garfield would not have boon 
tho chosen ciindidalo of tho loading politicians of the Republican 
party. This was clearly ahoxvn at Chicago, and not all tho energy 
of the Republican stump orators, though tiny included among 
them General Grant himself, will account for the unprecedentedly 
heavy vote cast on the 2nd of November last. Sion had quietly 
surveyed the action of tho two great parties since the disputed elec¬ 
tion of 187G, and they saxv that the best interests of the nation as a 
whole had been maintained by that party which had not a majority 
cither in tho Assembly or in tho Senate. The Republicans had 
shown themselves capable of steering through the lieavicst period of 
commercial depression wliich has yet come upon the United States, 
and might therefore well be trusted to carry out tho national policy 
through four years of almost assured prosperity. Thus, in spite of 
the unassailable public character of General Hauoock, the Democratic 
nominee, tho Democrats wero routed in a fashion which the heovy 
vote cast for Mr. Tilden induced them to think impossible; this, 
too, though after the loss of the State elections in Indiana and 
Ohio in October they had practically adopted the main features of 
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tlie Bepublicau progTamme. A party victory on one side or tbo 
other may matter little to us here in England. On the whole, we 
may expect that those who have been successful would be the more 
anxious to keep on good terms with Great Biitaiu than their oppO' 
nents, and as the Democrats have abandoned Free Trade there is little 
to bo hoped in the way of a reformed tai’ifE from either party. Pro¬ 
tection has won all along the lino. 

But when wo look at the meiisurcs which have been adopted by 
the successful side alike in adversity and in prosperity, when the 
quiet, the order, and the good feeling which was maintained is con¬ 
sidered, all must surely recognise that iiotwithstaiidiug the many 
and grave difliculties whiclr the United Slates have yet to encounter, 
an orgaiiisod democracy educated by books and by public discussion, 
each and all liaving a deep interest in the iwlitical welfare of the 
whole nation, is not in important affairs quite the irrational, corrupt, 
self-seeking body which some arc disposed to represent it. None, I 
am confident, could pass through the groat northern cities during 
such a contest as tliat which was decided at the close of lust year with¬ 
out being slmck by the general courlesy, the invinciblb fair-play 
allowed to political opponents, and the regulated enthusiasm of the 
mass of the people. Docs a grout Democratic procession pass through 
a Kepuhlicau city the people turn out to seo it, but no oiDposition of 
any kind is oflered. Tlio same with the R(’pnblicans in n Demo¬ 
cratic city. New York is, us oven this last vote shows, overwhelm¬ 
ingly Democratic, and numbers among its population a greater 
proportion of Irish and Germans than perhaps any other American 
city. Yet the very day before the tost elections in Ohio and Indiana 
52,000 Republicans paraded in a torch-light proce-ssion through the 
most frequented thoroughfares, and not a single disturbance of any 
kind took place. This too at a time when business was checked 
by the political contest, and when in every hotel or railway-car 
people talked of nothing else. In tho same way political orators 
were safe of a fair hearing, no matter which side they belonged to. 
I myself lieard a most trenchant oration delivered by one of the 
Cabinet in tho very heat of tho struggle, and yet, though the doors 
were all open, and anyone could come in, not one single interruption 
did I note. So it was all over the TTiiion. What trifling disturb¬ 
ances did occur seemed only to make tho general peacefulness more 
noticeable. Surely political disoussions and demonstrations con¬ 
ducted in such a spirit arc in themselves tho best political education, 
and develop among tho mass of the people an admirable power of 
self-restraint. 

What, however, is perhaps more instructive is that the enormous 
vote was cast—and taking the northern and middle Slates alone 
tho majority is something overwhelming~in favour of a policy 
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which involvca continuous self-eacrificc. Thus tho contention of 
the Free Traders justly is that by imposing such a heavy tariff 
tho bulk of tho community is unfairly mulcted of its hard 
earnings for the benefit of tho homo manufacturer. But tlio inajo- 
jity i>rcfer to make the flacrilice in tho interest of patriotism, and, 
ini^gnidcd as they may be, this is very different from tho ordinary 
imputations made upon Iho tendencies of democracy. The s^imc with 
the reduction of the debt. If any country was ever justified in cast¬ 
ing some portion of the buiden upon succeeding generations, America 
is that country. Ten, twenty years lienee the debt will bo literally a 
flea-bite as compared with what it i.s to-day, in comparison with the 
v.i-lly-inereased wealth of the whole community. Yet what docs tho 
American denioeracy decide}'—deliberately to strengthen the hands 
of those mIio never shrank from reducing the debt month by month 
even at the lime ( f tho greatest depression. Nay, common men will 
speak to you of the moral offeet of thus paying their way and show¬ 
ing to the world how the '’overnuient of tlio people by the people 
will never hesitate to take upon its own shoulders the cost of being 
great. And thus we see that year after year the United Slates far 
surpass any old eonnlry in tlioir per^lslcllt efforts to cut down their 
liabilities at tho exjiense of the present generation. Nor has this 
decision been come to Avitlioiit tlie opposite course having been cham¬ 
pioned with vigour and ability. The people have been counselled over 
and over again to change tho i)olicy, and on sound grounds enough, 
but they have on the fullest information finally decided not to do so. 
As to the greenback advocates—the men who stood up for inflation, 
rejiudiation, and the mt of it—whore arc they ? Literally crushed 
out. by tho common sense and public spirit of the great mtiss of the 
voters. 

Leaving all minor issues aside, thou there is much to admire 
in tho recent vote of 50,000, GOO of people. They havo risen 
ill the free bluff air of universal publicity to a just conception of 
what constitutes the true greatness of a nation. Both sides felt they 
were on safe ground when they appealed to tho patriotic Unionist 
sentiment which dominated all classes. Whatever advantages may 
be claimed for Homo llule, America, just at present, is not the best 
place to begin a propaganda in that sense. The great democracy 
which owes its speech and the basis of its political training to Eng¬ 
land is as little inclined as the mother country to give up any 
portion of its inheritance. Nothing has been shown more clearly; 
and when wo sec this coupled with a resolution to maintain the 
national credit, to push aside all dangerous counsels, and to keep in 
power those men who are tho most likely to enforce the principles of 
justice and honesty, u’e may feel sure that tho national tendency of 
such a people is to work itself clear of difficulties in other directions. 
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That there are questions arising which will need uU the cajmoity of 
rulers and ruled to handlo satisfactorily, tlmt also corruption in its 
widest sense needs correction far more in the lower phases of political 
life than in the upper, are facts only too certain. Hut the very same 
methods which have sufficed to purify in part at least the great 
central offices will in time act in the like inanncr elsewhere. Tho 
proportion of native-born Americans with high national feeling is 
every year incrcasijig steadily, and to tho younger men wo may 
fairly look to face with success those i)robloras which arc growing 
with their growth, and which can only be dealt with when their 
difficulty is recognised. 

None w'ho now land in .\ni('ric!i can fail to he struck with the 
fact that the country is exceptionally prosj)erous. Tho contrast 
between what is seen now and what \vas to be noticed four or live 
years ago is indeed amazing. Tho innnenso advance which has 
taken place since 1870, the commercial depression notwithstanding, 
seems to have been realised all at once. Whilst the mercantile 
classes have heen grninbliug, the prodiuiing classes have been 
workiug. Iowa ajid W'isconsin, Texas and Colorado, inivo been 
making way with giant strides, w'hilst the progress of Ullinnesota 
has perhaps been grcjitor still. The population has increased fully 
10,000,0(>0 in tho ten years, and vast tracts of oountiy, which at tho 
commencement of the period wei-o little more than rough wa.slo, are 
now covered with prosperous liirms. The farmer has hecoiiio wealthy, 
tho labourer has become a farmer, and emigrants are now pouring in 
faster than ever to swell the giiuil wave of jirodiieo which is rolling 
in from tlie West. These ten years have been to America what 
twcnty-llvo years might bo to an older country. The financial 
collapse of 1873 has, as it wore, until lately hidden from tho world 
what has taken place. Hut now that the farmers ha>c fairly realised 
the profits on their good harvests, and the country feels tho ever- 
increasing benefit of a sound iinniicial system and the rapid transfer 
of its securities from foreign into American hands, tho change is 
marvellous. Wealth is rolling up so rapidly, and men who but now 
were apparently jiGor liavo become so rich, that trade of cvoiy 
description is moro and more active. 

It is amusing to watch the gradual influx into the cities 
of families who liavo for the lost few years been living econo¬ 
mically as if never sure of what might come. All at once they 
feci that the savings they have accumulated will not turn to 
dust and ashes, ond are preparing to have a “ good time ” accord¬ 
ingly. And these worthy people are not economical in their 
luxuries.^ Tho Western men and their wives who are now coming 

(1) The siirrailof luxury in the United States isuma/iiig at tho present linio. In every 
direction, in the decoration of houses, in the dress, in all depaitmcnts of life, tho amount 
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on to tlio Eastern cities, and perhaps afterwards to Europe, to such 
an extent as to crowd the hotels, and bring about an amount 
of trade never before known, have made up their minds to see the 
world in good earnest. Last year saw the first oommencement 
of this so-called “ boom,” in the sudden and in many respects 
unreasoning rush of spccidalion, especially in mines. A reaction of 
course set in, but nothing cun chock the flood of prosperity which has 
, again begun, arising as it docs from the astounding extent of 
agricultural work done. A Chicago man, for instance, boasting 
of the recovery of liis city from disaster, will tell you that she must 
bo the Jjondou of America. “ She'll do it, sir. No sea-board city 
Uiis ever llio real centre of a great country. Now York has no show 
against us in ilio long run. Wluit docstho world depend upon—the 
food supply. Well, wo receive and ship more grain than any city in 
tlw world ; we lit-vo the greatest cattle market in tlio world; wo kill 
and put up more bogs Ibau any city in the world. Then we are the 
greatest lumber city, and the centre of tbo uholo railroad system of 
the United States.” There is a mean and a ludicrous side, as Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley and others have pointed out, to this glorification 
of vast wealth and vast truusuctions; but the contrast on any line of 
railroad leading out of Chicago between what was in IS/O and what 
is in 1881 , is enough to turn tlio heads of men of higher intolligouce 
than those who aro for tbo most part usefully engaged in supplying 
tho first wants of others. 

For, as matters stand, all classes of tho community share this 
improvement. There are grave drawbacks to the furious—there 
is no other word for it—industrial development of tho United 
States, but they aro not felt at such times as these. Mon who arc 
making money hand over fist are not men to reduce wages to their 

of wealth which I'-in ho throw away withouthoinpfelt bihjiub endlnHS. In particolaxthe 
display of diamonds is utiLonkhing. Tjud-os go ahout at nud-duy with them in their ears 
of the sire of small filberts, and il is not imcomnton to Si'c a man of sumo leliacment 
with one of e<iual dimensions in his sliirl-trout. It might hiiTO been thought that they 
would have gone out of fashiou long nince, if oulyon iiecountof thu class of people who like¬ 
wise affci't them. Tho Now York rowdies glory in diamonds. Ton years ago I was in 
New York when one of theme worthii,«, either I’hil llaggi'iiy or Philadelphia Bill, slew the 
other of the pair. Which shot wliidi 1 am not quite clear, but one unquestionably died 
TKo survivor was duly brought up for having mused his comrade's death. This sort of 
thing being then rather new to me I went to tho court whore the procoodings were hold. 
There I found myself surronmlrd by tho best dressed lot of men 1 ever saw in a police- 
court or any other court in my life. Not one hut was attired in tho height of fa^ion and 
had a fllbcrt-sizcd diamond in his shirt-front. I felt quite moan amid so distinguished 
a throng, 'i'ho murderer, I remember, got off scot free, and looking through tho report 
of tho caso tho following morning in the papers I found words to this effect:—“ Tho court 
was crowded from on early hour with nearly all tho most notorious thieves and despera¬ 
does in the city, who watched tho cose with the deepest interest.” These were my 
broad-doth-begirt diamond-bespangled friends of liigh degree who so abashed me. But 
diamonds nro still tho rage none the less. Bowdyism, however, has been somewhat 
checked since then. 
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lowest point, and in some respeqts the American system is delibe¬ 
rately based on the maintenance of a high scale. Few con¬ 
sumers think of complaining that luxuries should be dear, or that 
those who furnish them should be well paid. Besides, so far it has 
been easy in most States for a saving man to take himself out of the 
labouring into tho iudopeudent class if he has any knowledge what¬ 
ever of farming or business. With wages varying from oue-and-a- 
half to two or three dollars a day, Avilh food exceedingly cheap, and 
clothing by no means so de-ir for the ordinary Avorking dress ns it 
used to be, a mim may easily find himself in a sliort time in posses¬ 
sion of sufficient means to remove himself from tlio Avago-eaniing 
class. This jirocess is going on to such an extent that if it Avoro 
not for immigration Ihere would soon be a shortness of labour for 
any chance employment. There are inany capit.ilis*'^, of course, who 
regret the high wages they are obliged to jiay, and look upon the 
independent tone of the working-olasH as little short of an outrage upon 
society. Hut this is not the sounder opinion. Thinking Americans 
wish above all other matters to keep np riic standard of comfort 
among the biillc of the people, kiioAA'ing right avcII that not only is 
this to the advantage of the Avhole coninmuity, but that in this way 
alono cun the gravo.st dangers bo avoided on the next occurrcnco of 
a bad period in industrial conceims. But fur tho time being there is 
such prosperity lliat the certainty of future rofiction is entirely 
overlooked by the majority. Tho one idea of those Avho have 
money and those Avho liaA^o not is to make bay Avhile llie sun shines, 
and there can bo little doubt that Avithin o short time avo shall soo a 
renewal of that great speculative fever Avhich led to tho excessive 
railway building jArior to 1873, and AV'hich Ihi:.- time may take some 
other turn. 

MeanAA'hilo immigrants are coming in, many of them with 
capital (>f their own, at tho rato of over 50,000 a month; American 
exports seem likely to fetch good prices; a steady Republican Qovern- 
ment will come again into poAver this mouth; and it is tolerably 
safe to prophecy smooth things for the next eight or ton years. 
Although tho supply of waste laud is far from being inexhaustible, and 
each successive Avhoat centre is worlced doAvu to comparative Infer¬ 
tility quicker than its predecessor,* there is more than sufficient to 
lost any probable increase of population for a gonoratioii. AVestoru 
America (in Avliich the newly-developed region.s of tho Dominion of 
Canada must ho included for all purposes of calculation) Avill long 

(1) This 'will prove u serious mutter in tho fiituro. Those grout wheat .fields arc 
l>eing exhausted witliout any regard to the iatorcsts of tho uuming gcnonition; and wo 
who consumo tho fiMd sweep the fertilising agents into tho sen whilst our land goes 
out of cultivation in consequence of tho eompetition. How far are we removed from the 
PatagonianB after all P 
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be the best country in the M'orld for cmigrantsj and the effect 
of the competition in breaking down the land syjstem in this country 
is not perhaps oven yet fully appreciated. Every emigrant who 
goes thither not only removes ii surplus hand from this side, but as 
ho soon produces enough and more than enough for himself and hia 
family, the n'lnuiiulcr must come over here to still further bring 
down piices. 

Nothing brings lioiiie to iiu Knglishinan the inevitable effect 
of this compelition ‘^o completely as the actual sight of the endless 
lines of freight trains, bearing food one way on all the AVestern 
roads, met Ly almost cquall}’’ numerous emigrant trains hound 
in the opposite direction with their load of fresh producers. 
The very immensity of tho ]>roductiou is i-esulting in a cheapening 
of-the cost of transpru't, and tho water-coramnnieation of tlic Missis¬ 
sippi and the St. uawrenco is being brought into direct connection 
with the great giairi fields of the AVosl. J’assing through the 
Eastcru States the result c' this AV^cstern dcvolopmoiit is at once 
munifest. AVheat is .scarcely to bo seen. Cattle do not increase in 
proportion to the |)iisture laud. Tho Eastern farmer, like his 
brother in England, has to oxereisc the keenest judgniont in order to 
make a lu’oilt. Of cour.se all this is to bo found set out in tho blue- 
books, and has been coramentod on o\cr and over again. 15ut it is 
tho ro.sult of less than ten years of dovelopinent, and llie change in the 
appearance of New England gives but cold cneourageinciit to those who 
think tliat a similar change cun be averted here at homo. Never 
perhaps in histoiy has a great economical cause Avorkod so rapidly. 
For some time, too, it. will produce a cumulative effect. Old iforaco 
Greeley’s advice of “ Go AA^cst, young man, go AVest,” lias been literally 
taken by whole cohorts of young men; and whether in the vast factory 
farms of ^Minnesota and tho S:icramento plains, or in the smaller 
holdings which arc found in e\-cry AA^estern Slate, the agricultural 
production is being forced on at a rate both with respect to grain 
and cattle hitherto unprecedented. In no country in the world is so 
much hard, steady work being d'ine or so much genuine comfort 
obtained by tho mass of the people ns in these now regions of tho 

AVest. 

No doubt difficulties arc met with, as, for instance, not long since 
tho farmers of Kansas would have been reduced to destitution 
but for the fact that they were able to obtain work at a fair rate of 
wages on a new railroad. Again, tho facilities offered by tho 
mortgage companies and other financial institutions misled many of 
the AVestern formers into borrowing largely. They therefore took 
up more land than they could conveniently hau^o in bad times. 
This, of course, uns not observed when everything w’os prosperous, 
but when tho pinch came the interest began to force them to the 
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wall. This is true of large portions of the ‘Western States, and, in 
feet, acoounts for the comparatively slow recovery, in some instances, 
after two or three good harvests. 

"What, however, is in its way very remarkablo, is that tlicso very 
farmers, though not in all cases well disposed towards the capitalists 
who lend their money, are distinctly in favour of a Protectionist 
policy at the present time. No doubt the fueling of pride in the 
Union, and dread of any State-right doctrines gaining the ascen¬ 
dancy, had much to do with the heavy Kcpubliciiu vote; but it is 
surely surprising that in a State like Iowa, for instance, or Wisconsin, 
where the farming interest may be said to be supreme, Free Trade 
doctrines should have made so little headway. This Ciumot bo attri¬ 
buted to ignorance, for Ibo population is very fairly edueated, 
and men read wbat come.s in their way. Hut the truth is, as Mr. 
Thomas Hughes puts it, that they do prefer, deliberately prefer, to 
pay n bonus to their own countrymen, rather than to bay cheap from 
tho foreigner. In this way they contend not only that they build 
up their own manufactures, but that they .keep tho wealth iu tho 
country. “ If your artisans aren’t doing well in the old country, let 
them come over here as your farmers do, they’ll soon timl plenty of 
woi’k.” All tho argument in the Avorld will not affect such a state¬ 
ment. 

Tho plain object of tluj great majority of fho American people, 
at the present time, is to make their country ahsolutely independent, 
as far as possible, of every external source of supjily. Their 
food and raw material find a ready market everywhere, and if they 
insist upon having a less price for it in gold or their own bonds than 
they could obtain in manufactures, tbal, of course, is their own affair. 
Tho annoyance to which they are subjected by the strict custom¬ 
house regulations, tho administrative draAvbacks which are so obvious 
to the b3'8tandcr, affect but a vur}’^ small portion of tho pjtpulation ; 
the rest are satisfied that it is better to pay twice as much wheat— 
in practice it is not nearly so much qualitj' for quality—to tiTi Amorican 
for an axe, than it would be to pay tho loss price to an Englishman. 
Americans arc not in the least cosmopolitan iu practice, Avhatcvcr they 
may be in theory. I’atriotism means with tbcui a strong desire to 
push ahead their own country, and there i.s no pretence that they 
wish to do so with any regard for tho interests of other people. A 
nation which commenced its struggle for independence by a resolute 
determination not to import goods, however much they might want 
them, in order to avoid paying Avhat they considered unfair duties, 
may be thought to have an hereditary taint of I’rotectionisin in tho 
blood. Whether that will convey much consolation to our own 
manufacturers maybe doubted. Sooner or later a change will probably 
come, but the time is not yet. 
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Protection, too, is not confined to inorchandiso. Of Lite, as is well 
known, both parties have likewise decided that protection of labour 
against competition is essential, and that the Chineso must bo kept 
out. Few would have tliought a year or two ago that the most 
telling attack which could be made upon a candidate for tho Presidency 
would bo that he favoured Chineso immigration. But so it has come 
about. Just ns tho workman thinks ho must be completely crushed 
by tho importation of hlnglish iron and cotton in the Eastern States, so 
he now looks AV'ilh dread to the influx of direct competitors from Asia. 
There arc 300,0t)0,000pco])lo ready to farm out their surplus labour, 
and who knows what may bo the result of the overflow. It is a gravo 
question, however it is looked at. Possibly while tho conflict of 
nationalities is slowly coming to an end, the conflict of civilisations 
and tho social struggle have barely commenced. 

The American resolution has, at any rate, been positively forced 
upon the country by the determined attitude of the working classes. 
The working meji of the Pnt fic Slope of course began tho agitation ; 
but it has now thoroughly permeated their brethren in the Eastern 
Stales. There, in tbo first instance, no great objection u a-s felt to the 
influx of Chinumcii. On tho contrary, the press almost imanimously 
supported tho plain reading of tho Constitution. Chinamen had as 
much right to come to tlic United States as any other nationality. 
Even if there were no Con.stitution proclaiming tho equality of men, 
the existing treaties >71111 Oliina clearly forbid Americans to take any 
stops to stop the immigration, and according to political economy 
capital has the right to employ the cheapest lahoiir to ho had. But 
all such argumont.s as these were swept aside by mere brute force. 
Infamous crimes were committed upon tho industrious Asiatics, 
because they worked at a cheap rate in the land which they had 
been led to believe was open to all.* As, however, our Australian 
Colonics, as well as British Columbia, have also determined to prevent 
tho Chinese from lauding, or at any rate from competing, it is clear 
that tho ohjcotioiis to them have a tolerably wide range. That they 
are quiet, saving, and industrious, docs not help them in the least. 
As to their dirt and immorality that is really mere pretence. Ho 

(1) Tlio Bliamoful oiitbn'ak iigiiinst tlio tJliinc!.'' at Denver eervea to show that the 
fcolijij^ is ready to burst out at a moxui’nt's notice. It is ono of tho host features in our 
colonial history that wo have never alloued tho pistol to get tho upper hand os it has in 
tho west of Amonca. ^ et rough fcllon s enougli were colloctod in tho Australian and 
New Zealand gold>fields, who would hove been ready to use the revolver freely had the 
same indifference to niiirder been shown there as in America. Of lato tho feeling 
against tho Chinese has heou excci'dingly hiltcr in Melhuumo, hut tho authorities very 
soou showed that no such outrages woidd be permitted to pass without any punishment 
OB in San Francisco. Tho different tone adopted in the north with reference to tho Chineso 
from that toward tho nogroea is worth observing. Judge Tourgee'o boohs exposing the 
Ku-Klux terrorism of the white population in tlio Southom States had in all probability 
an effect upon tho lato elections. Tho wrongs of the Ohineso might bo written about 
till Domesday without producing tho slightest effect. 
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doubt China town in San Francisco is rather a queer place; but it is 
not ball so bad as the Irish quarter in some of the Eastern cities, nor 
are tho vices of the Chinaman paraded in any way. If sanatory 
arrangements are inMnged there is the law to be enforced, if the 
immorality is a public scandal it can be put down by tho police. 

The real objection to tho Chinese may bo learned from any intel¬ 
ligent working man. What he sees is that Ihc Chinaman comes and 
begins to compote in his trado. He is very hard-working, very steady, 
and exceedingly sharp in the matter of wages. He cats little, drinks 
less, and stows away anywhere—there is no vertebrate animal living of 
equal she who will thiivo on so littio air as a Chinaman; besides, as ho 
is utterly indifferent to arauscinent, and is specially anxious to work 
out his dues on first arrival to the company which imported him, ho 
works double tides. As a result of this industry, ere long ho starts a 
littio shop—I am sjjeaking now of work in the cities—and takes 
unto him two or three other Chinamen as industrious, as sober, as 
easily housed and fed as himself. Thereupon begins a process of 
underselling, which tho working man finds yet more objectionable 
than tho original direct competition. Proseiitl,y tin’s particular trade 
is completely blocked. For there come more and yet more China¬ 
men,- and there are no one knows how many millions more of them 
across the Pacific ready to step in to fill up the places below, us each 
of the original immigrants takes his place, on a iiing higher uj) tho 
social ladder. But that isn’t the worst of it citlier. “ Each of these 
abominable 3IongoHans is a sort of economical vampire. Ho will 
cat nothing American that he can get tho like of from China. He 
buys Chinese clothes, eats Chinese food, does business with Chinese 
merchants, smokes—confound him ho don’t oven drink—Chinese 
opium, there is not a rod cent to bo squeezed out of him anywhere. 
And then, when ho has madt; his pile, off he goes with it to China 
to live, and another Chinaman, for all the world exactly like tho 
one that went, only more thidfly, if possible, comes in to tako his 
place. They don’t .stop in America, they don’t mix with u.s, not a 
man in tho whole country understands their language—look there, 
there’s one of tlicni now reading a post-card, that not a human being 
but himself can make head or tail of—they take advantage of oil our 
civilisatiou, and I’ll tell you what,” with strong‘Western affirmations, 
“ they’ll clear us all out of here if we don’t clear them out.” In the 
mining regions, whore the Chinamen do not work underground, and 
aro exceedingly useful as cooks and laundrymen, the feeling is not so 
bitter. Still Americans hate to see these people gathering up money 
and going away with it. The whole'process is to them objectionable 
in tho highest degree; to Irishmen, the Chinese, like tho negroes, 
aro specially hateful, because they are direct rivals in every depart¬ 
ment of work. Thus all talk here, too, about political economy, 
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the rights of man, and so forth, sounds to them altogether “ too 
thin.” There is nof room for the white Froteotiouist and the yellow 
on that continent. 

It was this animosity against the Chinese which formed the 
basis of agitation in California. Without that to go upon in 
all probability no great change could have boon made. Tho working¬ 
men would not have A’oted on any issue which less directly concerned 
themselves. lJut a deeper sot of causes underlay the general dis¬ 
satisfaction with the {irrangoments then in existence. These extend 
throughout tho Imited Sttiici, and must bo regardod as one of tho 
gravest dangers to the future of tho couiitr}’'. Of the diffci'cnces 
between ciipittd and labour we have enough on this side of the 
Atlantic, hut were it not that there is still such an enormous territory 
open to all wc should hear much more of these diffovenccs in 
America. The iiiflucnee of money is far too great for tho well-being 
of the whole country. Of tlic almighty dollar and its irresistible 
power in some respects, much has from time to time been said. 
Even during the lust t.octions, ulicn tho gravest issues were 
supposed to be involved, the amount of bribery which wont on was a 
scandal to all reallj' patriotic American*. Doth parties spent, money 
to an extent previously unprccedcuted. This comii)tion, which will 
bo increasingly dangerous in Federal matters, is already a positive 
curse in relation to purely State business. There the influonco of 
capitalists becomes directly in jurious to tlie interests of tho com¬ 
munity. 

JN^owhero in tho world do groat corporations and even in¬ 
dividual capitalists possess greater power than in tho United States. 
And it is used in a maimer which at times renders them specially 
obnoxious. Wo have only to look at siujh enterprises as tho elevated 
railroads in New York to sco how in one direction a ring of capital¬ 
ists arc enabled to ride rough-shod over all private interests without 
compensation either to tho people injured or to the municipality 
itself. These railroads running down the main arteries of tlie city 
are no doubt an enormous advantage to tho business part of the popu¬ 
lation, but they render tho loner districts of New York .still more 
dark and luiserahlo than thty were before, they shake whole blocks 
of buildings to such an extent us to he almost unendurable, and the 
passing of trains in front of the first-floor windows has greatly 
injured tho voluo of property. Hut there is no remedy whatever 
either for the poor or for the w ell-to-do. The promoters put matters 
right with the proper people, and all tho rest had to suffer and 
manage as best they might. This is one instance out of many. The 
Pittsburg nots, which occasioned such a “scare” throughout America, 
were by no moans without cause. Hero a great corporation 
treated its men without tho slightest consideration. At first the 
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vfmpa,Oij of iaaay» pethapB of the nujoritf, o^the w^-to-do pet^ 
la Pittsburg, was witib strikers. Aitennu^, when the rowdy part 
of the popi^ation took advantage of the originol dispute to bum and 
pillage not only in Pittsburg but in Baltimore and dsewhere, matters 
took a different turn. Yet even os it was, an official report of the 
whole affair contains the observation that railway directors would 
learn from these circumstances not to treat their servants as if they 
were mere locomotives. The arbitrariness of the proceedings of 
some of the companies towards their own servants is indeed only 
equalled by the shameful way in which, whenever they can safely do 
so^ they treat the public. As a result there is a bitterness offering 
which may yet show itself in a still more awkward shape. 

In the same way the housing of the working classes in the great 
eastern cities is infamously bod. New York is worse in this respect 
than London or Glasgow. Yet nothing whatever is done to remedy 
this evil, and the rents are excessively high. Wherever, too, there 
is no combination among the working class every effort is mode to 
decrease wages and increase the hours of work. The miserable con¬ 
dition of the seamstresses and shirt-makers of New York was exposed 
not long since in llaryn'\ Magazine, Nothing that has ever been 
told of tho state of a similar class in London has been more distress¬ 
ing. In New York, as in London, no attempt is mado to relievo these 
poor people, and iho operations of the “ sw eater” continue unchecked. 
During a pciiod of deprossion these and other drawbacks to the 
social system in largo towns force themselves into prominence, and 
the socialist organisations in I'ittsburg and riiiludelphia, as well as in 
Now York, Chicago, and St. Louis, gained ground rapidly between 1875 
and lb78. At tho same time the increase of tramps was so extra¬ 
ordinary—there were no fewer than J1,000,000 such wayfarers at the 
worst period—that all the most stringent, I had almost said ferocious, 
enactments against vagrants to bo found in our statute hook were 
revived and put iu force. In some States they are the law to-day. 
Thus below the surface of American politics are grave difficulties, 
and such a party as that which sprang up in favour of tho rights of 
labour would have something to say for itself if organized aright 
and on sound principles. Now, however, that a general rebound of 
prosperity has come these troubles are forgotten, tho working-men 
earning good wages are contented, tho question of their dwellings is 
left to a moro convenient season, and all that is to be thought of is 
the universal boom.” When tho reaction comes again, it may come 
it is to be feared with redoubled force, and America of the east is by 
no means safe from far more formidable agitations than that which 
Kearney's name is assooiated vrith in California. As to any moral 
restraint upon the money-getting class, that unfortunately is procti- 
oally non-existent in the larger circle of operations. Nowhere ie 

▼OL. XZIX. N.B. A A 
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more honest hard work done than in America, nowhere is more busi> 
ness transacted among ordinary men on mere verbal contract, but 
nowhere assuredly is a man who has made a largo sum of money by 
nefarious means so quickly forgiven. 

Now it so happened that in California, quite apart from the Chinese 
grievance, nearly all the dictatorial and corrupt features of the worst 
capitalism of the Eastern States appeared in their worst shape. More' 
over, the people were loe>3 inclined to submit to thorn. Here, too, I 
may say, by way of parenthesis, that it is impossible to pass through 
any of the Western mining States without being utterly shocked at 
the complete indifference of greed for gain not only to the welfare 
of future but even of present inhabitants. Forests are swept away 
for railway sleepers, timbers for mines and fuel, as if tho trees were 
30 much valuoless brushwood. Mountain .^idc after mountain side is 
swept completely bare. It is miserable to seo one vast array of 
stumps whci'o but now stood magnificent timber. Nothing is planted 
in place of what is destroyed, and tho whole landscape is spoilt. As 
u result the climato is too often changed, htroams, instead of flow¬ 
ing with tolerable evenness, alternate bctuoeu a rivulet and a flood. 
It is noboily’s business, and even now tho people are beginning to 
feel tho effects of such recklessness, whicli still goes on unchecked. 
What has i)Ocn done is almost incredible. The action of the 
hydraulic mining companies in particular is inoht baneful. You sec 
a magnifleent mountain valley completely flooded with water, here 
and there perhaps the tops of some trees of exceptional height 
showing aboTo the surface. A vast dam has been built just below, 
and the water thus accumulated is used mcTcly to wash down mosses 
of sand which contain a few cents’ worth of free gold to the cubic 
yard. So far only a fine valley has been spoiled and a splendid 
forest ruined, but now far more mischief is done. The stuff thus 
washed down goes into tho streani'> and chokes them tip, flooding the 
country below and ct eu blocking up pari of San Francisco harbour 
with ihorfcArts. A greater curse to a country than this hydraulic gold 
washing could scarcely be. Tho farmers complain, San Francisco 
complains, and yet ^uch is the influence of the capitidists who control 
these gold properties tliat oven yet nothing has been done to check 
them. Such instances of tho .Miprcme hclfi^huess of the money-get¬ 
ting class, who seem to settle down upon a country and ruin it in their 
haste to be rich, with as little regard for the future as a flight of 
locusts descending upon tho iormcr’s land, givo one a feeling of 
disgust at the idea of a whole community falling into tho grip of 
men who care for nothing in tho world but the rights of capital to 
increaso itself no matter at what cost to others. 

And this is precisely what befell the Californians, and they have 
served as a sort of illustration of how &r it con go. Isolated in some 
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dtfgfree £rom. other Statee, whole process oan be more easily traced. 
IFormerly, Califonuft was the best plaee possible for a man who 
wanted to make his way in the world no matter what he set to work 
at. A miner would seo Paris, tho American paradise, at tho top of 
the shafU; even when he was, in their parlance, "flat broke.” There 
was a sort of general rough equality which went through all busi¬ 
ness ; for the man who was down to-day might bo up to-morrow, 
and depression was unknown. Within the last few years, however, 
has been witnessed a growth of wealth and a concentration of capital 
which is probably unequalled in any other portion of America. 
Tho story of the four Irishmen, Mackay, Flood, O'Brien, and Fair, 
reads like a romance. In effect they achieved their enormous fortuno 
because they acted in concert and played a game with tho Comstock 
mines against tho rest of the community. From the timo when, by 
artful manipulation, they secured tho control of tho Halo and 
Norcross mine, until they became the possessors of enormous wealth 
in mines, money, and land, their ono idea was to pile up money. 
Of poor education and little refinement^ there wub nothing to gild 
tho dirty transactions of which they or others might bo guilty. Wo 
hero at home are at least accubtomed for the most part to be mulcted 
by men of some culture. The class which controls the whole of ono 
branch of tho Legislature and seats so many members in the other 
has at any rate acquired or iuherifod some dcxlerity iii itb methods 
of living upon the fruits of other men’s labour. But Californian 
aristocracy is aristocracy in tho rough, and its way of managing 
legislatures is, to say tho least of it, primitive or Walpolian. They 
buy them outright. The whole State may be said to be in the hands 
of eight men, who buy the representatives to do what they want. 
From the Central Pacific Bailrood downwards tho people are crashed 
by a gang of nusci-upulous monopolibts, whu laugh uutright at the idea 
that universul suilrago can send up Icgislatoi s whom they cannot 
control. 

An illustration of how these railway o[)eratiuub me mauaged 
may be taken from a little further easi. Jay Gould practi¬ 
cally owns and controls the whole of the Union Pacific llailroad. 
This lino was built to a very groat extent with public money and 
out of the proceeds of enormous land grunts. But the very last point 
which is considered is tho public interest. Hates arc put up to the 
very highest point which tho fanners and minors along tho road can 
possibly stand; special calculations arc made in particular cases so 
that goods cannot be shipped to a profit from San Francisco; but as 
that is the only competition to be found, and the Central Pacific is a 
monopoly too, tho whole country from Omaha to San Fiaucisco may 
be said to be really under the thumb of this railway magnate. 
For he has contrived in one way or another to obtain control of all 
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or nearly all the trunk roads; and in some instances the tyranny 
exercised is beyond belief. Thus a railroad was planned and laid out 
by one company, and the stations being “ located/’ the people who 
intended to settle on the lino of tbo road made their townships at the 
stopping points, paying extra prices for the town lots. The other 
portion of the road, however, after a fight for the possession of a 
certain canon, fell into the hands of the Union Pacific llailroad, who 
straightway changed every allotment and station, forcing the poor 
people to abandon their houses and pay over again. Similar tricks 
have been played elsewhere. 

Nor must it be forgotten that enormous tracts of land were taken 
up by local speculators, who, to use lln expressive Australian 
phrase, “ picked out the eyes of the country,” and held on for a 
high price, refusing to let or lease or to sell at a reasonable figure. 
Theso lands thus taken were let off at a low taxation by friends of 
the purchasers in tho legislature. 

This being the state of afTairs, there arose in California that 
Kearney agitation which in ono shape or another will be renewed 
throughout the Union if in tho next period of distress capitalists 
attempt as they did last time to throw the entire loss upon tho 
labourer. Undoubtedly Kcarncyism had its origin in the Pittsburg 
riotings, but it has in its turn spread to tho Kost. Kearney was put 
down as amero rough brutal self-seeker. This he was not altogether, 
and among his supporters were numbered many who had a great 
deal to lose. He could not possibly have carried the charges he did 
otherwise. There was never any reol danger of mob violence 
winning the day. It was not even a socialistic movement. But it 
was a vehement and in many respects an injudicious protest against 
the unscrupulous action of suddenly raised men as well as against 
the Chinese who were coming in at tho time. 

Tho wealthy uro more ready to uso harsh measures against tho 
poor than the latter are to strike and combine against tho woolthy. 
Consequently, to quote un American writor who has specially studied 
this movement ^— 

“ Tho danger to social order is not a direct ono. The force that would rally 
at any open assault upon it have with lu ovorwhelmiug strength. The real 
danger comes through ibims of legality and methods of govommont. Tweed 
and his litllo band would havo been lodged in jail in a trice had they dirooily 
attempted their robberies; yet Tweed and his h^dful for yoars levied at their 
will upon tho wealth of New York, and flaunted their spoils in all mon’s eyes.” 

And again-— 

“ Government with us grows in weight and importance; but this is not a 
Conservative force when its increasing powers and emolumento ore to be grasped 
by whoever can best organiso corruption or rouse passion. We have great and 
increasing aciiunulations of wealth; capital is burning organized in greater 


(1) Mr. Henry George. 
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and greater massee, and the railroad company dwarfi the State. But these ate 
not forces of stability. Ferb^m these great combinations are forced into poli¬ 
tics in self-defence. Bat hoverer they get there, their effort is bat to demoral¬ 
ise and corrupt—^to reward and bring to political lead^ship the onscmpuloos. 
And then great corporations thAnsdrea ore but the prize and prey of adren- 
tnrere, the fettening-placos of unsorupoloas rings. Given universal snffrago; 
a vague bitter feeling of discontent on the one side and of insecurity on the 
other: unscrupulous politicians who may ride into forco by oxciting hopes and 
fears; class jealousies and class antipathies; great moneyed interosts working 
through all classes with utter selfishness; a general disgust with political 
metiiods and feeling of practical political impotence, producing indifferonce and 
rooklessness on the part of the groat mass of voters—and any accident may 
start a series of the zno<>t dangerous actions and reactions.” 

1 do not think any careful observer can doubt that these sentences 
set forth only too correctly the dangers which Ho before tho 
American nation. The utter unspeakable sclfishuoss of corporations 
and rings is proverbial; and the danger of treating men like looo- 
motives really does not occur to their managers until too late. 
Who can summon up one iota of admiration or liking for tho great 
handlers of capital P Yunderbilt, Jay Gould, Mackay, and the 
rest of them, have but one faculty, and that not of a very high order. 
In the great and increasing influence of such people is to be seen 
the worst side of American life. Political equality is valuable 
enough, but when this is counterbalanced by inordinate wealth and 
an extraordinary extension of corruption, by no meaus confined to 
tho Western States, the rights of tho many are apt to be sacrificed 
altogether by their own representatives.^ ’ 

Meanwhile it is worthy of note that although America has 
not the slightest reason to fear invasion from any quarter whatever, 
the inclination for drill is greatly on the increase. No doubt the 
regular army is absurdly small even taking account of tho fact that 
there are only Indians to fight or Mexicans to keep iu order. But 
the amount of military training that goes on in one way or another 
is astonishing for a purely industrial community. For this is by no 
moans confined to those who take part in processions or for other 
purposes of political display. From one end of the country to the 
other a large proportion of all classes arc devoting themselves to 
regular drill, and rifle-shooting at a target is becoming a popular 
pastime. In England the militia and tho volunteers are valuable, 
because invasion is or might bo possible, but neither they nor tho 
regular army possess such a magnificent building as tho armoury of 
the 7th Begiment of New York, for which the land and a large sum 
of money wore voted by the city. It is sometimes said that all this 

(1) This litUo pa2>er of course makos no pretence to give inoro than a very superficial 
view of such a qurstion. The real source of all the misi'hicf must bo sought in our 
present system of unregulated capitalist production. Our dangers in England on that 
aoconot aro almost intinitely greater than thoso in the United States. In any ease, 
Oslifotikia is cited merely as an illustration of a general tendency. 
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military spirit is due to the war; but that came to au end fifteon 
years ago and still this ardour for military exorcise is on the 
inoroose. The poor citizens share it no less than the well-to-do. The 
thousands of working men who met" on the Sand Lota at San 
Prancisco were well armed and most of them more or less drilled, 
and the organizations in other cities are not behindhand. Whether 
it is fear of success uf Iho raob which leads ono side to drill so 
resolutely, and on the other hand .a desperate Lope on the part of the 
poorer classes that by preparing themselves beforehand they may be 
able to act better in concert ut the next period of distress, it is impos¬ 
sible to say. liut this voluntary militarisation in a country where 
to all appearance the people may calculate upon perpetual peace, 
and have quite enouph in the industrial development of their enor¬ 
mous resources to occupy all their energies, is certainly singular 
enough. With such complete liberty as all possess, and the universal 
right to a fair healing, it would indeed load one almost to despair of 
human improvement if violence were resorted to to solve any political 
or social difficnlty. 

Of jiolitical difficult} there is at present little sign. But there 
was a general feeling that a narrow majority on cither side at the 
late elections might have led to grave results. The old party lines, 
however, Imve now been broken up, and it ri'maina to be seen how 
they will be reformed. State rights and Federal rights may conflict 
and do conflict a good deal ; and the strenuous efforts made to nomi¬ 
nate Grant at Chicago gave some soit of colour to the idea that an 
attempt at Imperialism was being made by the wirepullers of the 
Bepublican party. But the fear of the South as a disruptive agency 
has quite died out among the people, and it is quite possible that 
during tbe next few years the two principles of centralisation and 
decentralisation—the control of tho Federal Government being 
exorcised over what arc inanifcstlv general concerns, and tbe State 
being still allowed adequate frei'dom to give play to individual 
resource—^may be satisfactorily haimoniscd. That more control is 
needed over the vagaries of State Legislatures few will be found to 
question. Tho reform of tho Civil fcservico and tho judicial bench, 
though quite as important us any political question, will probably be 
undertaken later. Though all Americans outside of the political 
rings freely aoknoirledge that tho moro democratic a community 
tho greater the necessity for keeping the framework of administra¬ 
tion clear of political and party warfare, and the judicial bench from 
popular influence or piivato chicane, the difficulty is which side 
shall begin the change of system. Ifeither wishes to incur the 
temporary unpopularity which a plain outspoken policy would, it is 
thought, entail. The tendency to “ let things slide ” is only too 
manifest in such matters. 
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Bttt idien all drawbacks are made the most of and all dangers dis> 
countedj l^e good most clearly orer-balanoes the bad. There is no 
fair comparison between the condition of the mow of tho people, 
either as regards food or education, in America and in England during 
ordinary times. The working class across the Atlantic is far better 
off, Tho mischiefs below the surface are common to our civilisaticm; 
the compensating advantages are, happily for America, peculiar to her. 
It is always possible in such circumstances that tho grou'th of public 
spirit may counteract dangers before they come to a head, that the 
selfishness of tho capitnlists and the middle class may be controlled 
by the State in the interest of tho bulk of the people * Corruption in 
any case must gradually work its own cure. Education and the 
instinctive faculty for organization will do tho rest. After every 
deduction tho great central fact stands out clear, that ,i nation of 
50,000,000 can pass through periods of extraordinary political ex¬ 
citement time alter time with little or no disturbance, that they 
deliberately choose to follow tho party which calls for universal 
sacrifice and general equality; that they absorb Avith little danger a 
less intelligent population, and ai ‘ able to educate the bulk of the 
community up to a staudaid of ])ntriolism which is nowise inferior to 
that which obtains in any old historic country No privileged class 
is needed to keep up u traditional policy, no soc lal hubservience is 
thought necessary. There is no icason why Englishmen, with their 
glorious record of progiess, should long env} the Americans any of 
their political udv.mtagcs That, liowcvcr, notwithstanding caucuses 
and wirepullers, unsciupulous rings and corrupt legislators, we have 
a good deal to learn from thorn in the direction of political organiza¬ 
tion and general political knowledge can scarcely be questioned. 

K. M. TlYNniiAN. 

(1) Ful* indiiidual ficodom li ids m pruiont cc ononutal condiUonti to monopoly, that 
monopoly spirdil} dtiolops mio ojipiofcsiuii anti tyranny , and then tho common senao 
of society as a irholo his to atop in to correct the mischief which has boon allowed to 
spnngup We hdire evidence enough of this close at home to refato tho prcUiest 
thoorics oi indjiiduabsm without g^'ng firther ufiold 
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Studknts of Mr. Danto Gnbriel Rossetti’s translations from the early 
Italian poets (Danie ami his Circle. Ellis and White, 1874) will not 
fail to have noticed the striking figure made among those jejune 
imitators of Provencal miinnerit>m by two rhymesters, Cecco Angiolieri 
and Eolgorc da Sun Qomignaiio. Doth belong to tho school of Siena, 
and both detach themselves from the metaphysical fashion of their 
epoch by clearness of intention and directness of style. The sonnets of 
both arc remarkable for what in tho critical jargon of to-day might 
be termed realism. Cecco is even savage and brutal. He anticipates 
Villon from afar, end is happily described by Mr. Rossetti' as the 
prodigal or “ scamp ” of tho Dantesquo circle. Tho case is different 
with Folgoro. There is no po^'t wh<» breathes a fresher air of gentle¬ 
ness. He writes in images, dealing but little with ideas. Ever}) 
lino presents a picture, and each picture has tho charm of a miniature 
fancifully drawn and brightly coloured on a missal-margin. Cecco 
and Folgore alike have abandoned the medieval mysticism which 
sounds so foolish upon all Italian lips but Dante’s. True Italians, 
they are content to live for life’s sake, and to take the world os it 
presents itself to natural senses. But Cccoo is perverse and impious. 
His love has nothing delicate; his hatred is a morbid passion. At 
his worst or best (for his best writing is his worst feeling) we find 
him all but rabid. If Caligula, for instance, had written poetry, he 
might have piqued himself upon the following sonnet:— 

An I were fire, I would burn up tho woild; 

An I wero wind, with toxupcst I’d it broak; 

An I woio sea, I’d drown it in a lake; 

An I woro God, to hell I’d have it huilod; 

An 1 were Pope, I’d see disastor whirled 

O’er Chnsteudom, doep joy thereof to take; 

Alt 1 woro Empoior, I'd cpuekly make 

All heads of .ill folk from their nocks bo twirled; 

An I were death, I’d to my father g«j ; 

An T were life, forthwith fiom him I’d fly; 

And with niy mother I’d deal oven so; 

An I wore Cecco, as 1 urn but I, 

Young girls and pretty for myself I’d hold, 

But let my neighbouis take the plain and old. 

Of all this there is no trace in Folgore. Tho worst a moralist could 
say of him is that ho preferred a life of pure enjoyment. Tho 
famous Sonnets on the Months give particular directions for pastime 
in a round of pleasure suited to each season. The Sonnets on the 
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Days are conceived with a like hedonistic bias. But these series are 
specially addressed to members of the Glad Brigades and Spending 
Companies, which wero common in the great mercantile cities of 
medieval Italy. Their tone is doubtless due to the occasion of their 
composition, as compliments to Messer Nieholh di Nisi and Messer 
Guerra Gavicciuoli. 

The mention of these names reminds mo that a word need be said 
about the date of Folgore. Mr. Rossetti does not dispute the com* 
monly assigned date of 1260, and takes for granted that the Messer 
Nicol6 of the Sonnets on tho Months was the Sienese gentleman 
referred to by Dante in a certain passage of the Jnferm •—* 

And to tho I’oct said I' ‘ Now was evei 
{jo Toin a people os the Sionoso ’’ 

Not for a tertainty tho French by fir.’ 

Whereat tho other leper, who had heard mo, 

Itephed unto my speech ' Taking out {jtncca. 

Who know tho art of moderate expenses, 

And Nuolu, who tho luxurious use 
Of cloves discovered carli(**-t of all 
Within that garden whore Mich seed takes root. 

And taking out the band, among whom squandered 
Oaccia d’ Ascion his vmojiuds and vast woods. 

And whole his wit the Abbagliato protFored.’ 

Now Folgoro refers in liis political sonnets to events of tho years 
1814 and 1315; and the correct reading of a line in his last sonnet 
on the Months gives the name of Nicholo di Nisi to tho loader of 
Folgoro’s “blithe and lordly Fellowship.” The first of those facts 
leads us to tho conilusion that Folgore flourished in the first quarter 
of the foui^nth, instead of in tho third quarter of tho thirteenth, 
century The second prevents our identifying Nicholb di Nisi with 
the Niccolh dc' Salimbcni, who is thought to have been the fouudci 
of the Fellowship of the Carnation. Furthermore, documents have 
recently been brought to light which mention at San Gemignano, in 
tho years IM05 and 1806, a certain Folgore. There is no sufficient 
reason to identify this Folgore with tho poet; but the name, to say 
the least, is so peculiar that its occurrence in the records of so small a 
town as Sun Gemignano gives some confirmation to the hypothesis of 
the poet’s later date. Taking these several considerations together, 1 
think we must abandon the old view that Folgoro was one of the 
earliest Tuscan poets, a view which is, moreover, contradicted by his 
style. Those critics, at any rate, who still believe him to have been 
a predecessor of Dante’s, are forced to reject as spurious the political 
sonnets referring to Monte Catini and tho plunder of Lucca b} 
Ugucciono della Faggiuola. Yet these sonnets rest on the same MS. 


(1) 7n/«mo, zzix. 121.— Longf^v. 
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authority os tho Months and Days, and are distinguished by the 
same qualities.* 

Whatever may be the date of Folgore, whether we assign his 
period to the middle of tlic thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, thorn is no doubt but that ho presents us with a 
very lively picture of Italian manners, drawn from the point of view 
of the high bourgeoisie. It in on this account that 1 have thought it 
worth while to tr.iU6.late five of his Sonnets on Knighthood, which 
form the fragment that Tcmaius to us from a series of seventeen. 
Few poems better iilastr.ito the temper of Italian aristocracy when 
the civil wars of two centuries had forced the nobles to enroU them- 
thcnlBclvcs among the burghers, and when what little chivalry had 
taken root in Italy was fust decaying in a gorgeous overbloom of 
luxuiy. The institutions of feudal knighthood had lost their meaning 
for our poet, lie um's them for the suggestion of delicate allegories 
fancifully painted. Their mysterious significance is turned to gaiety, 
their piety to umorous delight, their grininess to refined enjoyment. 
Still these changes are effected with perfect good taste and in perfect 
good faith. Something of the perfume of triu' chivalry still lingered 
in a society which was fast becoming mercantile and diplomatic. 
And tliis perfume is exhaled by the petals of Folgore's hong-blossom. 
He has no conception that to readers of Mort Arthur, or to Founders 
of the Garter, to Sir Milos Stapleton, Sir Hichard Fitz-Simon, or 
Sir James Audloy, his ideal knight would have seemed no better than 
a scouted civet-cat. Such knights as his were all that Italy possessed, 
and the poet-painter was justly proud of them, since they served for 
ffnishod pictures of the beautiful in life. 

The Italians were not a feudal race. During the sut^ssivc reigns 
of Lombard, Frankish, and Gorman masters, tboy l^d passively 
accepted, stubbornly resisted feudalism, remaining true to tho con¬ 
viction that tboy themselves were Homan. In Homan memories 
they sought the traditions which givo consistency to national con- 
scioiisness. And when the communes triumphed finally over the 
Empire, tho counts, the blhhups, and the rural aristocracy, Homan law 
was speedily substitutod for the 'asinine code” of the barbarians, 
and Homan civility gave its tone to social customs in the place of 
Teutonic chivalry. Yet just as the Italians borrowed, modified, and 
misconceived Gothic architecture, so they took a feudal tincture from 
the nations of the North with whom they came in contact. Their 
noble families, those especially who followed the Imperial party, 
sought the honour of knighthood; and even the free cities arrogated 
to themselves the right of conferring this distinction by diploma on 

(l) Tho above points aro fully discuhsod by Signor Qinlio Navone, in bia recent edition 
of Xe Jlime df Folgore da San Qtmxgnano e dt Cone da la GhUarra d^Aresto. Bologna, 
Bomagnoli, 1S80. I may farther mention that in the Bonnot on the Fuans, tranB l a te d 
below, wluch bolongs to the political serioB, Folgoro uses his own name. 
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their burghers. The ohivolry thus fbrmed in Italjr was a deoorativo 
institution. It might be compared to the ozliamontal frontiqueco 
which masks the structural poverty of such Gothic buildings as the 
Cathedral of Orvieto. 

On the descent of the German Emperor into Lombardy, the great 
vassals who acknowledged him made knighthood, among titles of 
more solid import, the price of their allegiance.^ Thus the chronido 
of the Cortttsi for the year 1351 tells us that when Charles IV. “ was 
advancing through the March, and had crossed the Oglio, and was 
at the borders of Croraonu, in liis camp upon tho snow, he, sitting 
upon his horse, did knight the doughty and noble man, Francesco 
da Carrara, who liad eonsinutly attended him with a great train, and 
smiting him upon the neck with his palm, said; Mie thou a good 
knight, and loyal to the lOnipire.’ Thereupon tlie noble German 
poeis dismounted, and forthwith buckled on l^'rancosco’s .spurs. To 
them the Lord Francesco gave chargers and other horses of the beat 
he had.” Immediately afterwards Francesco dubbed several of Ids 
own retainers knights. And this was the lasbion of these Lombard 
lords. For we rend how m tlic jear 1338 Cun Grande della Scala, 
after the capture of l*adua, ” returned to Verona, and for the further 
celebration of his victory upon the last day of October hold a court, 
and made thirty-eight knights with his own hand of the diveis dis¬ 
tricts of Lombardy ” And in 1291 Ar/o d’J’ste “ was knighted by 
Gerardo da Camino, uho then was Loid of Treivso, upon the piazza 
of Ferrara befort* tlio gate ol' the Bisliop’s palace. And on the same 
day at the same hour the siid Lord Marquis Az/o mode fifty-two 
knights with his OTin hand, namely, tlie Lord Francesco, his brother, 
and others#of Ferrara, Modena, Bologna, Florence, Pudua, and 
Lombardy; and on this occasion was a groat court held in Ferrhra.” 
Another chronicle, referring to the same event, says that the whole 
expenses of the ceremony, including tho rich dresses of tho new 
knights, wore at the charge of the Marchese. It was customary, 
when a noble house hud risen to groat wealth and bad abundance of 
fighting men, to increase its prestige and spread abroad its glory by 
a wholesale creation of knights. Thus tho Chronicle of liimini 
records a high court held by Pandolfo Malatcsta in the May of 
1324, when ho and his two sons, with two ef liis near relatives and 
certain strangers from Florence, Bologna, and Perugia, received 
this honour. At Siena, in like manner, in tho year 1284, thirteen 
of the house of Salimbcni were knighted with groat pomp.” 

It was not on the battle-field that tho Italians sought this honour. 
They regarded kn'ghthood as a part of their signorial parade. And 
thus Bepublics, in whom, according to strict feudal notions, there 

(1) Tho passages used in tho text are chiefly drawn from Muraton's fifty-third 
Disaeitation. 
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vas no fount of honour, presumed to appoint procurators for the 
special purpose of making knights. Florence, Siena, and Arezzo 
after this fashion gave the golden spurs to men who were enrolled 
in the arts of trade or commerce. The usage was severely criticised 
by Qermans who visited Italy in the Imperial train. Otto Fri- 
singensis, writing tho deeds of Frederick llarbarossa, speaks with 
bitterness thereof: “ To tho end that they may not lack means of 
subduing their neighbours, they think it no shame to gird as knights 
young men of low birth, or even handicraftsmen in despised mechanic 
arts, the which folk other nations banish like the plague from 
honourable and liberal pursuits.” Such knights, amid the chivalry 
of Europe, wore not held in much esteem; nor is it easy to see what 
the cities, who had formally excluded nobles from their govern¬ 
ment, thought to gain by aping institutions which had their true 
value only in a feudal society. Wo must suppose that the 
Italians were not strong enough in their own type to resist an 
enthusiasm which inflamed ill Christendom. At the same time they 
were too Italian to comprehend the spirit of tho thing they borrowed. 
Tho knights thus made already contained within themselves the 
germ of those Condottieri, who reduced tho service of arms to a com¬ 
mercial speculation. Ilut they lent splendour to the commonwealth, 
as may bo seen in the grave lino of mounted warriors, steel-clad, 
with open visors, who guard the comraime of Siena in Ambrogio 
Lorcnzctli’s fresco. Giovanni Yillani, in a passage of his Ohronicio 
which deals with tho fair state of Florence just before the 
outbreak of the Black and White parties, says the city at that 
epoch numbered “ three hundred Cavalieri di Corredo, with many 
clubs of knights and squires, who morning and evening went 
to nlcat with many men of the court, and gave away on high 
festivals many robes of vair.” It is clear that these citizen knights 
were leaders of society, and did their duty to tho commorowcalth by 
addiug to its joyous cheer. Upon the battlc-iiclds of the civil wars, 
moreover, they sustained at their expenso the charges of the cavalry. 

Siena was a city much given to parade and devoted to the 
Imperial cause, in which the institution of chivalry flourished. Not 
only did the burghers take knighthood from their procurators, but 
the moro influential sought it by a special dispensation from the 
Emperor. Thus wo hoar how Nino Tolomei obtained a Ctesarean 
diploma of knighthood for his son Giovanni, and published it with 
great pomp to the people in his palace. This Giovanni, when he 
afterwards entered religion, took the name of Bernard, and founded 
tho Order of Monte Olivoto. 

Owing to the special conditions of Italian chivalry, it followed 
that the new knight, having won his spurs by no feat of arms upon 
the battle-field, was bounden to display peculiar magnificence in the' 
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ceremonies of his investiture. His honour was hd.d to be less the 
reward of courage than of liberality. And this feeling is strongly 
expressed in a curious passage of Matteo Yillani’s Chronicle. 
“ When the Emperor Charles had received the crown in Home, as 
we have said, ho turned towards Siena, and on the 19th day of April 
arrived at that city; and before ho entered the same, there met 
people of the commonwealth with great festivity upon the hour of 
vespers; in the which reception eight burghers, given to display 
but miserly, to the end they might avoid the charges due to knight¬ 
hood, did cause themselves tlun and there to be made knights by 
him. And no sooner had ho pass'd the gates than many run to 
meet him without order in tholr going or provision for the ceremony, 
and he, being aware of the Adin and light impulse of that folk, 
enjoined upoji the Patriarch to knight them in his name. The 
Patriarch could not withslay fiom knighting as many as offered 
themselves; and seeing the thing so cheap, very many took the 
honour, who before that hour had never thought of being knighted, 
nor had made pro\ihion of what is required irum liim wlio sceketh 
knighthood, but with light impulse did cause themselves to be homo 
upon the arms of those who were around the Patriarch; and when 
they wore in the path before him, these raised such an one on high, 
and took his customary cap off, and after lie had had the cheek-blow 
which is used in knighting, put a gold-fringed cup upon his head, 
and drew him from the pre-.s, and so ho was a knight. And after 
this wise uero made foui-aud-tliirty on that ovoning, of the iioblo 
and lesser folk. And when the Emiioror had been attended to his 
lodging, night fell, and all returned homo; and the new knights 
without preparation or cximuiso celebrated their reception into 
chivalry with their families forthwith, lie who reflects with a mind 
not subject to baso avanci upon the coming of a new-erowned 
Emperor into so famous a city, and bethinks him how so many 
noble and rich burghers w'cre promoted to the honour of knighthood 
in thoir native laud, men too by nature fond of pomp, without having 
made any solemn festival in common or in jii'ivute to the fame of 
chivalry, may judge this people little worthy of the distinction they 
received.” 

This passage is interesting partly as an instance of Elureuttue 
spite against Siena, partly us showing that in Italy great munifi¬ 
cence was expected from the carpet-knights who had not w'oii their 
spurs with toil, and partly as proving how the Gorman Emperors, 
on their parade expeditions through Italy, debased the institutions 
they were bound to hold in respect. Enfeebled by the extirpation 
of the lost great German house which really reigned in Italy, the 
Empire was now no better than a cause of corruption and demorali¬ 
sation to Italian society. The conduct of men like Charles dis- 
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gusted even tho most fervent GhibeUines; and we find Fazio degli 
Uberti flinging scorn upon bis avarice and baseness in such lines as 
these;— 

" Sappi oV i’ son Ttalla che ii parlo, 

Di Lusimburgo Carlo . , , 

Yeggundo to avor toso tuo aiti 
A tor danart « qir um tsd a tarn . . . 

Tu (lunquo, Oiov«*, porcho ’i Santo uocollo 
Da queato Cailu qu<xrto 
Tmporiidor non logh o dalle muni 
Dfijh altn, lurcJii modernt Oermani 
Chi d’ aqiitlfi un aflotco n' haam/alto ^ ” 

From a passage in u Sienese ebroniule we learn what ceremonies 
of bravciy were usnal in that city when the new knights understood 
their duty. It was the year 132(5. Messer Francesco Bundinelli 
was about to be knighted on the morning of Christmas-day. The 
friends of his house sent peacocks and pheasants by the dozeu» and 
huge pies of inaiehpaue, luid game in quantities. Wine, meat, and 
bread weie distributed to the Franciscan and other convents, and a 
fair and noble court was opened to all comers. Messer Sozzo, father 
of the novice, went, attended by his guests, to hear high mass in 
the cathedral; and there upon the marble pulpit, which the I'isans 
carved, the tertmony was completed Tommaso di Nello boro his 
sword and cup and spurs befoio him uj>ou liorseback. Messer 
Sozzo girded the aword upon the loins of Messer Francesco, bis 
eon aforesaid, ^lesser Pietro Ridolfi, of Rome, who was the 
first vicar that camo to Sienu, and tho Duke of Calabria buckled 
on his right spur. Tho Captain of tho People buckled on his 
left. Tho Count Simone da Battifollo then undid his sword 
and placed it in the hands of Messer Giovanni di Messer 
Bartolo de’ Fiben/i da Rodi, who handc‘d it to Messor Sozzo, the 
which sword had pi’cviously been girdod by tbo father on his son. 
After this follows a list of Du illusliious guosts, and an inven¬ 
tory of the ijresents made to them by Messer Francesco. W© 
find among these “ a robo of silken cloth and gold, skirt, and fur, 
and cap lined ^ith \nir, with .a silken cord.” The description of 
tho many eosily dresses is minute; but I find no mention of armour. 
The singers received goldcii florins, and the players upon iustru- 
mouts “ good store of money.” A certain Salamone was presented 
with the clothes which the novice dofied before he took the ceremo¬ 
nial bath. The wholo catalogue concludes with Messer Fraucesoo’s 
fumituTo and outfit. This, besides a largo wardrobe of rich clothes 
and fars, contains armour and the trappings for charger and palfrey. 
Tho Corfe £andifa, or open house hold upon this occasion, lasted for 
eight days, and the charges on the Bondinelli estates must have 
been ooiuidorable. 
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Knights so made were called in Italy Cwnluri Addohbatit or A* 
Oorredo, probably because the expecso of costly furniture was borne 
by them— addobbo being an old name for decoration^ and Corredo for 
equipment. The latter is still in use for a bride’s trousseau. But 
the Italians recognised three other kinds of knights, the Camlien 
Bagnati, Cawilieri di Scudo, and Caialmi ^Arme. Of the four sorts 
Sacohetti writes in one of his novels:—Knights of thu Bath arc 
made with the greatest ceremonies, and it behoves them to be bathed 
and washed of all imp\uity. Knights of Equipment aro those who 
take the ordor with a mantle of dork gveon and the gilded garland. 
Knights of tho Shield are such as are made knights by oommon- 
wealths or princes, or go to iuvcstituic armed, and with tho cabquo 
upon their head. Knights of Arnih aro those who in tho opening of 
a battle, or upon u foughton field, mo dubbed knights.” These 
distinctions, however, thougli cunoordaut with feudal chivalry, wore 
not scrupulously maintaintd in Italy, Messer Eianeoseo Bandinelli, 
for example, was certainly a Cniahere (U Cortf do. Yet ho took the 
bath, as wc have been. Of a tnith, tho Italians bolcclod tlioho pic- 
tuiosquc elements of ohivahy which lent themsclvcb to pageant and 
parade. The sterner intention of the institution, and the symbolic 
meaning of its various ceremonies, w ore neglected bj' them. 

In tho foregoing passages, which seivo as a lengthy preamble to 
Folgoic’s five soimetb, I have endeavoured to diaw illustrations from 
tho history of Sitna, betau-.u lAilgore reprebonts Kienese societyat tho 
height of medieval fulluie. In tho fiisl of the -.eiies he desciihch 
the preparation made by tlio aspirant .ifter knight hood. Tho noble 
youth is bO bent on doing honour to the order of chivalry that he 
raises money by mortgage to furnish forth the banquets and the 
presents due upon tho oceubiou of Lis iustiiutiou. lie has made pro¬ 
vision also of equipment for himbolf and all his train. It will be 
noticed that Folgore dwells only on the fair and joyous aspect of the 
ceremony. The loligious onthusiasm of knighthood has disappeared, 
and already, in tho first dec.ulc of the fouiteenth century, we find 
tho spirit of Jehun do tSaintre prevalent in Italy. The vvoid donzcllo, 
derived from the Latin domia//ut>, 1 ^a\e translated ',qinte, U'cause 
tho donzcl was a youth of gcntlo birth awaiting knighthood. 

This mom a young bquho sbull bu made a knight, 

Whorcui he lain would ho light woithy lound, 

And therefore plcdgoth Iniids and ca&tlos round 
To furnish all that fits a man ot might. 

Meat, bread, and wine ho gives to many a wight, 

Caiioiid and pheabonts on his hoard abound, 

Whero serving men and pages march around, 

Choice chambers, torches, and wax condlu light. 

Barbed steeds, a multitude, are m his thought, 

Mailed men at arms and noble company, 
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Spears, pennants, housinjl cloths, bells richly wrought. 

Musicians following with great barony 

And jesters through the laud his state have brought, 

With dames and damsels whereso rideth he. 

Tho subject having thus been introduced, Folgore treats the cere¬ 
monies of investiture by an allegorical method, which is quite con¬ 
sistent with his own preference of images to ideas. Each of the four 
following sonnets presents u picture to the mind, admirably fitted fur 
artistic handling. We may imagine them to ourselves wrought in 
arras for u sumptuous chamber. The first treats of tho bath, in 
which us we have seen already from Sacchotti’s note, the aspirant 
after knightliood puts aside all vice, and conBOcrates himself anew. 
Prodezzu, or i*rowcss, must behold him nude from head to foot, in 
order to assure herself that the ncopliyto bears no blemish; and this 
inspection is an allegory of internal wholeness. 

liO ProwoHS, wbo dr‘spoilo11i him straightway. 

And bailh: ' "’nond. now besooms it theo to strip; 

For T will SCO men nuked, thigh and hip, 

And llioii luy will must know and oko oboy; 

And leave what was thy wont until this day, 

• And lor now toil, now sweat, thy strength equip; 

This do, and tiidii sbalt join my fullowhliip, 

Jf of fair donds lliou tiro not nor cry nay.’ 

And when sho stes his oojuoly body bare. 

Forthwith within h<‘r uriiis sho him doth tako. 

And saith; ‘ Those limbs thou yioldest to my prayer; 

1 do accopi thoo, imd this gift thoo muho, 
iSo that thy deeds may shino fur over fair, 

My lips shall nuver luui-o lliy praiso forsake.’ 

After courage, the next virtue of the knightly character is gentle¬ 
ness or modesty, called by the Italians humility. It is this quality 
which makes a strong man pleasing to the world, and wins him 
favour. Polgore’s sonnet enables us to understand tho motto of the 
great borromco family, Unmilthot, in Gothic letters underneath the 
coronet upon their princely palace fronts. 

Humility to him doth gently go, 

And snitli: ' 1 wouldnn no wise weary thco; 

Yut must 1 clcanso and wash ihue thoroughly, 

And I will m.ike thue whiter than tho snow. 

Hear what 1 tell theo in few words, for so 
Fain uin I of thy heart to hold tho key; 

Now must thou sail henceforward aftor mo; 

And I will guide thoo as mysolf do go. 

JBut ono tiling would I havo theo straightway loave; 

Well knowest thou mine onomy is pride; 

Lot her uo more unto thy spirit cleave: 

So leal a friend with thee will I abide 

That favour from all folk thou shalt receive; 

This grace hath he who keepeth on my side.’ 
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The novice hw non bathedj approved himself to the searching eyes 
of Prowess, and been accepted by Humility. After the bath, it was 
customary for him to spend a night in vigil; and this among the 
Teutons should have taken place in church, alone before the altar. 
But the Italian poet, after his custom, gives a suave turn to the 
severe discipline His donzel passes the night in bod, attended by 
Discretion, or the virtue of reflection. She provides fair entertain¬ 
ment for the horns of vigil, and leaves him at the morning with 
good counsel. It is not for nothing that he seeks knighthood, and 
it behoves him to bo carofiil of his goings. The three last lines of 
the sonnet are the giavcst of the series, shewing that something of 
true chivalrous ietlmg survived even among the Cavalicri di Corredo 
of Tuscany 

Then did Discretion to tho squire drav near. 

And dnoth Inm with a fan cloth and dean, 

Anil 8tiaight\^ay putteth him tho shoots between, 

Silk, Imon, rountcipiuie, and mine\oio 
Think now ot tins' Until the day is cleui. 

With songs nud music and delight tho quten, 

And with noTV knights, fair folloa> well-biseen, 

To make him pcifcr t, gave him goodly chooi 
Then saith she ' Hise foithwith, lur now ’tis due. 

Thou should st bo born into the world again, 

Kenp veil the oidei thou dost take in mow ' 

Untithnmiblo thoughts with him lomain 

Of tint gii at bond bo may no moie eschew, 
hioi c in he s , 111 hide mo fiom this chain ’ 

Tho vigil IS OM 1 The mind ol the no\ice is prepared for his new 
duties The moining of his reception into chit aliy has arrivod. It is, 
therefore, fitting that giato thoughts should bo abandoned, and sro- 
ing that not only jiiowcss, humility, and discietion arc the virtues of 
a knight, but that he should also be blitho and debonnair, Gladness 
comes to laiso him from his bed and equip him for tho ceremony of 
institution 

Comes Iilithcsumene«-s vith mirth and nionunont, 

All deck* d in flowets she seomotb a lose-trce, 

Ot linen, silk, cloth, fni, now heaieth she 
To the now knight a iich habiliment, 
l£cad*geii and cap and gailand flowoi-bcspicnt, 

N) bia\u they were Ma}-bloom be setmtd to bo, 

With bUth a lout, so many and such glee. 

That tho flooi shook Then to hri woik she went, 

And stood him on his feet m hose and shoon, 

And poise and gilded girdle neath the fur 
That diapos his goodly limbs, she buckles on, 

Then bids the singers and sweet music stii. 

And showeth him to ladies foi a boon 
Ai d all who m that following went with her 

At this point the poem is abruptly broken. The MS. from 
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vhich these sonnets are taken states they are a fragmentw Had tlw 
remaining twelve been preserved to us, we should probably have 
possessed a series of pictures in which the procession to church would 
have been portrayed, the investiture with the sword, the acc^ade, 
the brickling on of the spurs, and the concluding sports and ban¬ 
quets. It is very much to be regretted that so interesting, so 
beautiful, and so unique a monument of Italian chivalry ^survives 
thus mutilated. Ihit students of art have to arm themselves con* 
tinnally with }}aticnec, repressing the sad thoughts engendered in 
thorn by the »j)cctjiole of time's unconscious injuries. 

It is eertain lliat Folgore would liave written at least one sonnut 
on the qimlity of courtesy, which in that age, us wio hove .learned 
from hlutteo Villani, identified itself in the Italian mind writh 
liberality. This identification marks a certain degradation of the 
chivalrous idoal, which is characteristic of Italian manners. One of 
Eolgore’s miscollaiicous sonnet a shows how sorely ho felt the disap¬ 
pearance of this quality from the midst of a society bent daily more 
and more upon material uin i. It reminds us of tbo lamentable out¬ 
cries uttered by tbo later poets of the fourteenth century, Succhetti, 
Boccaccio, Uborti, and others of less fame', ov(t the decline of their 
ago. 

('our(<".y' Cointi'syi Couitfsy’ I call: 

IJiii from no qu-iitor <iniips thoin ii reply. 

Tbt y who '•houltl show her, hide lior; wherefore I 
And whoso uueda her, ill must uh befall. 

Qiood with his hook hath Iti'ou mon ouo and all, 

And muidered every gmee that dumb doth lie ; 

Wnieuco. if I grieve, I know tho loason why; 

Fioiu you, gi-tidt men, to God I inako my call: 

l''or you my mother (’oiutcby have oast 

So low henc.ith your feet bho theio mu&t bleed; 

Youi gold leniaiua, Imt you’ro not made to labt: 

Of Eve and Adam wo arc all tho sued: 

Ahlo to givo and spend, you hold wealth fast: 

Ill is tho nutuio that rvara such a breed ! 

Folgore was not only a poet of occahion and compliment, but u 
political writer, who fully enteruiued tho bitter feeling of the 
Ouelphs against their Ghibelliue opponents. 

Tw'o of his sonnets addressed to tho Guelphs have been translated 
by Mr. Rossetti. In order to complete tho list I have made free 
versions of two in which he criticised the weakness of his own 
friends. The first is addressed, in tho insolent impiety of rage, to 
God:— , 

I praise thoo not, 0 God, nor givo thee glory. 

Nor yield thoo any tharrks, nor bow the knee. 

Nor pay thee service; for this irkuth mo 
More than tho souls to stand in purgatory; 
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ffiiwe iiioti haat made us Guelphs a jest and st<»y 
tJnio iho OhibeUinos for all to see: 

And if XTguodon claimed tax of thee, 

Thou’dst pay it -without interrogatory. 

Ah| -well I wot they know thee t and have stolen 
8t. Martin from thoe, Altopascio, 

St. Michael, and the troasuro thou hast lost; 

And thou that rotton rabble so hast swollen 
That ]>rido now counts for tribute; oven so 
Thou’st uiado their heart stone-bard to thine own uosi. 

About the meaning of some lines in this sonnot I am not clear. But 
tho feeling and tlie general drift of it are manifest. The second is 
a satire'on tho feebleness uud elFeiniuacy of the Pisans. 

Yo aro moro silky-hleok than enninos uin, 

Ye Pisan counl**, knights, dainoisolH, and s«iuire'!, 

"Who think by combing out your hair like wiros 
To drivo tho inon of Floronco from their car. 

Yo make tho (thibuUinos froo near uud fur, 

Hero, thciro, in cities, castles, buts, and byres, 

Seeing liow gallant in your brave ^ittircs, 

How bold you look, trim paladins of war. 

Stout-hcartod are yo as a hare in chase. 

To moot tho Mils oi floiioa on tho soa; 

And men of Imcca never saw youi faro. 

T)ogfl with u bono for courtesy aro jo : 

Oould b'olgoro hut gain a special grace. 

He’d hiiTO } oil bandtNl ’gainst all men that be. 


Among tho sonnets not translated by l^Ir. Rossetti two by Folgoro 
romain, which may be classified with tho not least considerable con¬ 
tributions to Italian gnomic poetry in an age when literature easily 
assumed a didactic tone. Tho first has for its subject tho importance 
of discernment and discrimination. It is written on the wisdom of 
what the ancient Greeks called Katpof, in nil human conduct. 

Dear friend, not every herb puts forth a llowcr; 

Nor every ilowci that blossoms fiuit doth boar; 

Nor hath each spoken word a virtuo rare; 

Nor ovoiy stono in oai*th its hoaling power: 

This thing is good -when mellow, that when soui ; 

Ono Booms to griovc, uithin doth irst trum caio; 

Not e\cry ton-h is bravo that flaunts in air; 

There is what dead doth soom, yet ilamo doth shower. ' 
Whereforo it ill behovoth a wiso man 

Hia truss of ovory gioss that grows to hind, 

Or pilo his back with ovory stono ho can, 

Or counsel from ouch word to seek to find. 

Or lake his walks abroad with Dick and Dan: 

Not without oauso I’m movotl to spoak my mind. 


The second condemns those men of light impuUo who, t>8 Dante 
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pat it, discoarsing on tho same thome, ** subject reason to inclina¬ 
tion.”; 


What timo doidro hath o'or tho ooal such sway 

That ivasoii hnds nor placo nor puiesance here, 

Mi*n oft do laugh at what should claim a tear. 

And nror grievous dole aie eooming gay. 
lie BUto would travel far from sense astray 

AVho should take frigid ice lor fiio; and near 
l^nto this jtlighf aio thoso who make glad cheer 
For what should rather cause their soul dismay. 

But more at heart might he fuel heavy pain 
Who mado his reason subject to more will. 

And followed wandering impulse without rein; 

Seeing no lordship is so rich as still 

One’s upright self unswerving to sustain, 

To follow worth, to floe things vain and ill. 

The sonnets trausluted by mo in this article, taken together with 
those already published by Mr. IloBsetti, put the English reader in 
possession of nil that passi.s for tho work of Folgorc da San 
Gemignano. 

J. A. Stmonds. 


(1) The line m D.intc nins: 

“ ('ho In ragion sommotlono ol talcnto.” 

In Folgoro’s sonnet wo roid. 

“ fill sommetto rason a volontado." 

On tho Rupposition that t'oignre wrote in the sucond dec.vde of tho fourteenth century, 
it is not impossible that he may have had knowledge of this line from the fifth canto of 
tho Inferno, 
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The real character of the anti* Jewish agitation which is at present 
occupying the attention of the inhabitants of Germany is little 
known in this country. The daily press has described some of its 
incidents, and the weekly papers have moralised over them. In tho 
pages of the Contempovary Renew and of the Nineteenth Century 
strongly-worded statements and arguments on both sides have 
proved how difficult it is to treat a matter like the one under discus¬ 
sion sine ira et studio. It has not, however, been attempted to givo 
a systematic answer to the following questions:— 

1. Against whom is the movement directed, and what classes and 
parties are taking ptrt in it ? 

2. What faults are tho Jews accused of ? * 

3. In what manner is their inducnce alleged to have been detri¬ 
mental to the political, economical, and social life of Germany ? 

4. What are the practical measures proposed by the agitators ? 

0. In what spirit is the agitation met by tho Jews, and whut 
are the answers they give to tho accusations diicited against them? 

I have endeavoured to examine thebe questious by n careful 
perusal of a great part of the numerous pamphlets which have 
appeared on tho subject, and I venture to put tho result before tho 
readers of this Review, because 1 trust that the material thus gained 
will help them to form a correct judgment. 1 shall ooufiao myself to 
the literary part of the agitation, because its voice has a more articu¬ 
late sound from the pages of printed books than from the hustings. 

1. The first question introduces us at once to one of tho great 
difficulties of the subject. The word “ Jew ” has two different mean¬ 
ings. In one sense, it is applied to those who belong to the Jewish 
religious community ; and, in another sense, it designates all mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish race. The present agitation is niainly^roctcd 
against the Jewish race, but this fact is often forgotten in tho heat 
of debate, sometimes for tho sake of employing arguments which 
would otherwise not be applicable, sometimes because it is difficult to 
free the word ** Jew ** from the religious associations which one is in 
the habit of connecting with it. There are large numbers of Jews 
who have either joined Christian churches or ceased to belong to any 
religious sect; end amongst those who arc still nominally members 
of the synagogue a great many abstain altogether from taking any 
part in its services. To any one who has only cast a superficial 
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glance at the anti-Jewish pamphletS) it must be evident that these 
dasses are undoubtedly included in the indictment. The society 
which has been formed to foster the agitation calls itself the Anti- 
Semitic League, partly because there is a sound of learning in the 
word, and partly to make it clear that the race, and not merely the 
religion, has aroused its animosity. To designate the Jews and their 
enemies respectively by the ■\^ord8 “Somites” and “unti-Semites” 
is inaccurate, and objectionable for many reasons. I shall, there¬ 
fore, speak of “ Jews ’’ and “ anti-Jews (I do not see why this word 
is not os good as tbo word “ anti-Semite ”) and shall always apply 
the word “Jew" in its wider sense. 

Tho classes which have joined the movement differ widely in their 
political and religious opinions, and it is not uninteresting to notice 
tho conciliatory tone in which those who were formerly regarded as 
implacable antagonists speak of each other. An ultra-Conservative 
writer. Mart (whose pen has been very prolific on the anti-Jewish 
side), devotes a whole pam^ hlet to the demonstration of the fact that 
the social democrats, whom he calls “ red mice,” are in every way to 
be preferred to the Jewish “ golden rats.” Dr. Duhring, whose 
bitter hatred against all eatablished forms of religion is well known, 
speaks in a tone of patronising kindness of Christianity. Even Yon 
Treitschke forgets that the most zealous advocates of the cause which 
he defends are tho representatives of anti-national tendencies^—Par- 
tioularists and Ultramontancs. 

II. However divided these classes are—however contradictory in 
their arguments and their objects—there is one proposition on which 
they are all agreed: “ Things in Germany are unsatisfactory, and 
the Jews are the cause of it.” To those who reply that there are 
Jews in all European countries, the answer is given, that the pro¬ 
portion of Jewish inhabitnnto is much greater in Germany than 
elsewhere; that the political and social influence of the obnoxious 
race is much more extended in Germany; and, finally, with refer¬ 
ence to France and England, that the German Jews are more 
disagreeable than the Jeuish inhabitants of these countries. With 
regard to the first point, the figures given by Professor von Treitschke 
are the^ollowing:—Jews in Germany, 612,000; in France, 46,000 j 
in Groat Britain, 46,000; in Italy, 40,000; in Spain, C,000. (Those 
figures naturally only include the members of Jewish religiottS 
communities.) To just i fy the third point, he maintains that the Jews 
living in tho western parts of Europe aro tho descendants of the 
Spanish branch of the Hebrew raco, who can look back on ante¬ 
cedents comparatively pinud, while the German-Polish Jews are 
“ marked with tho scars of a thousand years of Christian tyranny.” 
This fact has been disputed, and, indeed, it is highly improbahlo 
that, with the migratory habits which characterize all Jews, thoe 
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can be special localities assigned to ono or the other hninoh. There 
must also have been a groat many intermarriage^, and pare Spanish 
Jews are, therefore, no donbt, comparatively rare. 

The Jews, it is alleged, are notoriously conceited and vain. A 
dangerous spirit of self-glorification has recently como over Jewish 
circles,” say^. Von Troitschke. Stocker comidains that both orthodox 
and reformed Jews boast that they aro the propagators of the highest 
religious and moral ideas, and after quoting some passages bearing out 
his assertions, eonrludes with the appeal: “ A little more modesty.” 

The second count in tlie indictment against the Jews is their 
irroligiou. You Treitschke s])eaks of ” tlio frivolous and unbelieving 
circles of Judaism.” Accoiding to Sto{ ker they have eradicated tho 
Christian faith of the Gormans as much us their nation tl feeling. 

Their creed btaudi on tin* empty page between tho Old and tho 
Now Testament.” Ouhiing, who is himself the upos<^le of n purely 
negative ciced, ctiuuoc consistently chime in here. Ho, on the con¬ 
trary, finds fault with “ the tenacity with which the inherited religious 
manner of view ing things is rooted in tho Jewisli mind,” and states on 
another page of his pamphlet, " Even to-day the Jew does not care 
for real philosophy. His icligiun is saflleicnt for him, e\Qn when he 
fancies himself a free and enlightened thinker.” 

A third grievance, which runs through most of tho jjamphlots^ 
is the feeling of opposition against other nations and against 
Christianity, which is alleged to be a characteristic feature of tho 
Jewish mind. Treitschke refers to Tacitus, who ascribes to the race 
the odium yeuens humani, and, when an opponent reminds him 
that the passage quoted speaks of the Chiistians, he replies that tho 
Christians to whom Tacitus alludes wore all members of the Jewish 
race. Stocker pretends to be ton impirtial to make much of the 
intolerance of the Talmud (though the workmen whom ho addresses 
knew probably nothing of it until he told thenO. “The official 
hatred,” these are his words, “ has ceased, but in tho Jewish press 
there breathes a spirit of hatred against everything that is Christian 
which deserves our deepest abhorrence.” Tho orthodox Court 
chaplain desires the Jews to be “ a little more tolerant.” Duhring 
speaks much in tbo same strain. “ Tho .Tews have evidlhtly been 
the most intolerant race on tho face of tbc earth, and the most 
intolerant race they are still, though they cover themselves with over 
so thick a varnish implying the contrary. This is true not only with 
reffirence to their religion, but in everything. When they talk of 
tolerance they only want to bo tolerated themselves. Such tolerance 
means essentially their own dominion, and it contains the germ of 
w^ression and hostility against others.” 

About these three points moat anti-JewUh writers are 'agreed, 
but Diihring gives a most exhaustive catalogue of other sins; 
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servility, self-seeking, sensuality, abhorrence of honest work, are 
prominent amongst them. *' Their innermost disposition, connected 
with the essence of their being, their exquisite selfishness, has ever 
led them and will ever lead them to modes of earning their liveli¬ 
hood, for which greed is a moro desirable faculty than conscience.^' 

III. “In the art of human sociability and co-operation,’* says 
Buhring, “the Jews have always been dunces and destroyers. In 
Palestine they had no other means of getting on with each other 
than the adoption of the theocratic form of Government, which of 
all forms of Govcrnraoiit is the silliest and woi^t.” Their nomad 
habits uro a })ornian(>nt characteristic and show how viith them the 
tendency to disruption is over stronger thou the cohesive force. That 
faith between man and man which ainung«>t Germanic nations has 
found expressions in the feudal tic, is non-existent amongst Jews. 
The treason of uudas against Christ is not an accident merely 
attributable to the depravation of an individual. The Jews have been 
treacherous not only to oth r nations but also amongst themselves. 
What keeps them together i:> the meanest selfishness, and where the 
silver coins bid treason, there treason appears. “ They are the repre¬ 
sentatives, jjftr nccUencc, of anarchy and social incapacity. The 
hatred of tlm human race has made them preach the war of class 
against class. Already flic Jew Ricardo has said that one class 
earns its gains at the cost of another, and Lassalle and Marx have 
preached the same doctrine in moro violent forms.” 

As some instances of the tendency of the Jews to make the legisla¬ 
tion of the countries which they inhabit secure tbeir own ends, 
Duhiing mentions tbo following:—During the time when the legal 
career was still forbidden to Jews, the only liberal profession open to 
them was tbo medical one. The Jewish doctors, always eager for 
tbeir private gain, introduced compulsory vaccination, in order to 
create an artificial demand for medical aid. Again, in tbe recent 
legislation which introduced a uniform system of judicature through¬ 
out Germany, the Jews knew how to bring about ebanges beneficial 
to themselves. As at tbo present moment a great many Jews are 
members of the bar, the intervention of counsel wa«( made com¬ 
pulsory in all proceedings before tbo liigher courts, the object being, 
according to Buhring, to bring money into Jewish pockets. 
Buhring cannot deny that the Jews mostly belong to the Liberal 
parties, but this again is due to mere selfishness. “ Liberal ideas to 
the Jew are only business tricks.” Even parties sound in themselves 
are corrupted as soon as the Jews influence them. The Portschritts- 
partei and the party of the Social Bcmocrats have been ruined ^ 
the Jews, and the National Liberal party is a conspicuous example 
of the fact that Jewish influence and decay are convertible terms. 

The views of Buhring have been given apart from those of other 
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writers because be oooQ|ae8 a standpoint of bis own. Most other 
pampblets are ^eed on the subject of tbe political influence of the 
Jews, and their statements on this point deserve attention because 
th^ give to a great extent a clue to the chief causes of the agitation. 
In order to bring about the unity of Germany and afterwards to oon- 
soh'date the institutions of tho now empire, it was necessary to over- 
cmno the particularistic tendencies of the single States, Prussia 
included. Pismaruk saw very well that this could only bo accom¬ 
plished with the aid of the Liberal parties. On the other hand, u 
great many Liberals who had witnessed the success of Pismarck’s 
foreign policy were anxious to bo reconciled to him. Thus the so- 
called l^ational Liberal party was formed. Its numbers helped to 
establish the supremacy of tho empire and they lent their assistance 
in the war against tho Ultramontones. Their position was, however, 
a false one, us their support of Bismarck and their Liberal tendencies 
could not bo reconciled for a long time. As soon oh they wore not 
wanted any more by the Chancellor their whole raison d'ltrc dis¬ 
appeared. A great many measures in the direction of progress are, 
however, duo to their efforts. Tho judicature acts roierrod to above, 
tho introduction of a uniform currency thioughout Germany, the 
cstabliriiment of an Imperial Bank, tho preparations for a German 
civil code (which is not as yet completed), tho infusion of a mors 
liberal spirit into tho administration of piiraary schools, Ac. It is 
natural that so many changes gave offenco to several classes of tho 
population, and the fact that one of tho loaders of the National Liberal 
party, Lasker, and a great many of its numbers were Jews, was a 
brilliant opportunity for the reactionary parties. For many reasons 
there is now a deep discontent prevailing in Germany; tho Jews 
were represented to have caused the evils uhich have produced this 
discontent, for as the Jews had taken an active port in introducing 
the obnoxious changes, tho Conservative plan was to discredit these 
changes by discrediting the Jew s. 

All parties which during the scmi-Liberal intorrognum have suffered 
receive most considerate ti'eatmcnt in the anti-Jewish pamphlets. 
The Ultramontones ore in special favour, but even the Social l)pmo- 
orats, as I have mentioned before, gel some coaxing One pamphlet 
called Neu-Palaatina oder d<ti rojudete Deutuhland ron cinem Komcr- 
vatiten, contains the following passage :—“ Tho just demands of tho 
Social Democrats will be considered much sooner by a strong 
Ohristian Germanic Conservative Government than by a modern 
Idberol one," and similar statements arc abundant. 

If the Jews have managed to go\crn tho Gennm people for so 
long, this is greatly due to their influence in the press. Treitschke 
is very eloquent on this subject:—“ For ten years public opinion in 
a great many German towns was made chiefly by tho Jews. . . . The 
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present inanity of the pross is the necessary reaction ngamst this 
nnn&tural state of things; the oi-dinary householder vill not be dis* 
suaded from the belief that the Jews vrito all newspapers, and for 
this reason hr will not beliovo any of them.*’ The above-quoted 
Marr in another pamphlet, hearing the title Oeftiet die Attgen, Ihr 
deuhvhfn Xeituugalem', coniines his attention to the samo point. The 
love of potty sc andal and gossip, the attention given to sensational 
police reports, demorulising the readers and hurting the feelings of 
prisoners, the alucrit}'' with which ambiguous advertisements are 
inserted—all tliese failings of tho German press arc ascribed to 
Jewish influence. 

It is also said that the numerous Jews who arc admitted to public 
offices threaten to destroy tho honourable traditions of tho Prussian 
civil service. It is alleged, not only by irresponsible pamphleteers 
but also by tlioi ghthil and unprejudiced persons, that the Jewish 
judges and Government officials arc incapable of tho self-denying 
devotion to tho State, whic^ has for generations been the pride of the 
Prussian bureaucracy. 

To understand the accusations which are made against tho Jews 
with respect to their influence on the economical life of the German 
nation, a few i>rGliminary explanations are necessary. Germany, like 
most European countries, has for some time passed through a period 
of commercial and industrial depression, which has brought on muck 
misery and discontent. Immediately after the payment of the 
French war indemnity enormous sums of money wore deposited 
with German bankers, and a superabundance of capital seeking 
employment resulted from this state of things. All sorts of new 
enterprises were entered upon, the nation was seized with a fever, of 
speculation. Government officials, university professors, members of 
the leamod professions—everybody embarked in commercial ventures. 
After a very few years 'the day of rcckoniug, tho “ Ernch ” as the 
Germans call it. come, and its effects are felt up to the present day. 
A succession of bod harvests, coupled with the enormous increase, in 
tho production of American grain, added to the general depression 
by impoverishing tho agriciiltural classes. At tho same time a great 
many of the promoters of tho bubble enterprises referred to, who had 
** unloaded ’* at the proper moment, have acquired great wealth, and 
it is not surprising that a discontented people noticing large fortunes 
by the side of the universal wreck should imagine that the few have 
robbed tho many, or, as they put it, hocause a great portion of tl^ 
successful few were Jews, that the Jews have robbed the Christians. 
As it happened, the legislative changes referred to above and aiming 
at reforms as to banking and commerce wore introduced at the same 
time, and the post hoc, ergo propter Jtoc argument was sucoess- 
iuUy used by those whoso interests or likings were assailed by the 
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new measuros; to represent thorn as merely serving the interests of 
the Jews was in this instance still easier than in the case of purely 
political enactments. The law on joint'Stock companies which made 
their fbrmation independent of the sanction of the Gbvenunent is 
said to have been passed for the purpose of promoting swindling oon- 
oems with greater case. Tho introduction of a gold currency (which 
is a great grievance among Gorman Oonsorvatives) is alleged to have 
been duo to the induenoo of those who wanted to gain by the sale of 
tho disused silver. Even the foundation of the German Imperial 
Bank> according to the anti-Jewish agitators, had no other object 
than to gi\e Jewish shareholders privileges at the cost of the German 
public. A pamphlet. Dir Hogaurnnh Deitis<he “ Reicli'>bank/* erne 
prkilegu'ie Actun-Oinilhchajl con uml fur Juiirn, uhich appeared 
already in 1877, devotes IJti pages to the demonstration of the last- 
named proposition. 

A more sorioub auousatiun against tho Jews is mside when their 
doings in the agricultural districts uie complained of It is stated 
on good authority that the lural population in u gioat many districts 
of Prussia is cutiicly in the hands ot thc'viilage Jews; who force 
their credit on the peabants iu order to get mortgages on their land 
and ultimately to drive them from it. 

It is said that tho social influence of wealth has within tho lost 
twenty years become much greater, and that this fact has helped to 
give tho Jews an undue prominence. They can outbid their poorer 
neighbours and obtain the best of everything. They possess the 
golden key which opeiib all doors, and flourish it iu tho presence of 
those who are less fortunate. They have introduced habits of luxury 
and display, where frugal biinplicity was the rule. Oomplaints like 
these are numerous, and may be heard everywhere, but other foots 
are also found fault with wliich hardly seem to deserve censure; foi 
instance, the constant presence of largo numbers of Jews in theatres 
and iu oonceit-rooms, and the excessive proportiou of Jewish pupils 
in .the higher schools; this part of the subject, however, is hardly 
important enough to dwell upon it. 

There is one pamphlet which I have not us yet moiitiuned, which 
in its malignity and want of good faith even suipusses Duhring’s pro¬ 
duction. It is written by u Professor Lazar, and professes to give an 
account of tho doings of the Jews from the days of their captivity in 
Egypt up to the present time. Ho boliev os that the evil influence 
of the Jews arises from a conscious design to inflict harm on the 
*Gentiles, and* debonbes their depravity with most revolting details. 
One of the facts which he asserts, though he does not attempt to 
substantiate the aocusation, may bo mentioned here as a proof how 
&r anti-Jewish writers dare to go. Ho says that niuo-tenths of the 
prostitute in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Budapest are Jowesse. 
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lY. I have now to speak of the practical measures which are 
proposed by the yurious writers who have taken part iu the move* 
ment; it must not, however, be supposed, that the agitators would 
be satisfied if their demands were granted, nor is it possible to 
assume that their object in writing was only to produce a reform of 
Jewish habits or to promote ono or two legislative enactments to 
check Jewish influence. They wanted to give vent to their feelings 
and to stir up the German mind, and they knew only too well that 
when passions arc once aroused they do not calm down when this or 
that concession is granted. I make this remark especially with 
regard to Von Treitschke, who has given the weight of his well- 
earned reputation to the anti-Jewish cause. His candour may well 
be suspected when after the sneering allusion to trouser-selling 
youths, after the sympathetic repetition of the pathetic cry, “Die 
Juden sind wiser IJngluck,” he quietly winds up with expressing 
“ the wish that the Jews may become true Gormans.” If ho meant 
this and nothing else, it w'oul'' have been his duty to protest against 
the character which the movement has at present assumed. As 
he has not done so, he must be content to bo judged from his deeds 
(for omissions in some cases are also deeds) as well as from his 
words. 

Stocker goes certainly a good deal further in his demands. I will 
give them in exteuso, because they afford an excellent proof of my 
assertion, that one of the chief aira^ of the movement is the further¬ 
ance of anti-Libcral political objects. At first sight it would seem 
rather strange to see the following measures proposinl after a diatribe 
against the Jews. Tlie abolition of mortgages, the introduction of 
guilds, an alteration in the system of credit in order to deliver traders 
from the arbitrary poucr of capital, altered regulations with regard 
to Stock Exchange transactions and joint-stock companies, the 
reintroduction of a religious census, the limitation of the appoint¬ 
ment of Jewish judges to the number proportionate to the Jewish 
population, the removal of Jewish teachers from primary schools, 
“ above nil, the strengthening of the Christian Germanic ^pirit.” 

Duhring's list of proposals is more elaborate and more systematic. 
Starting from the principle that toleration must not le extended to 
dangerous religions, he proposes as a first measure to strike out of 
the Jewish religious service anything that is anti-national (Yolker- 
widrig). If the Jews do not submit to this, thoir religion must be 
mode to disappear. The number of public appointments hold by 
Jews is to be proportionate to the total number of the population, 
and until the proper proportion is established, nobody is to be 
admitted to a public office who cannot prove that for three genera¬ 
tions his blood has been free from Jewish admixture. Any German 
is to have the right to refuse to have his case tried before a Jewish 
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judge; on the other hand judges are to be flowed to reject Jewish 
evidenoe. Thia is only kidded as a ** proTisional minitnum. 

To reduce the preponderating influence of Jewish capital strong 
measures must be resorted to, as large principalities have been 
** mediatised,” the fortunes of wealthy Jews ought to be*'media¬ 
tised.” To begin with, all fortunes possessed by Jews and exceeding 
a certain limit are to be administered under official inspection; but 
this is only to bo a step towards their complete " m^iatisation.” 
The word has rather an ambiguous sound, but it does not shock men's 
scruples as much as the more familiar expression conflscatiou.” 
Duhring wishes enactments like these to apply exclusively to tho 
Jews, " for if the general national legislation were to be arranged to 
meet the special requirements of Jewish nature, one would stamp 
upon it the character of a legislation for a nation of criminals.” 

Ko own^ mortgagee, editor, or contributor of a public journal is 
to be a Jew No Jew is to be capable of holding real property or of 
exercising any rights on real property. Local authorities are to be 
at liberty to prevent Jews from settling within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. Jewish immigration into Germany is to be prohibited. 
Tho Jews are to pay taxes on a higher scale than other citizens. 
Except in Jewish schools, no Jew is to bo allowed to teach in any 
educational establishment. Marriages between Jews and Germans 
are not to be prohibited by law; the natural feeling of disgust 
against such unions and the sense of national honour will, accord¬ 
ing to Duhring, suffice to ptevent an increase in tho number of 
matrimonial alliances of this nature. 

Tho measures I have named seem strong and numerous enough but 
they do not exhaust the list, for tho oppoitunity to bring all sorts of 
schemes before the public, attention being once roused, has been 
amply made use of, and one is strongly reminded of those picture- 
dealers, who, when some well-known collection is sold, manage to put 
in some of their own unsold stock. To give one instance of a pro¬ 
posal, which no amount of ingenuity can connect with the Jewish 
question, I will mention tho pet scheme of the author of “Neu 
Palastina,” who devotes several pages of his pamphlet to tho recom¬ 
mendation of a Government scale for tho prices of meat and bread. 

An objection may be raised against tho manner in which I have 
reproduced tho statement of claim ” against the Jews, on tho pica 
of my not having taken care to discriminate between the various 
classes of anti-Jewish writers A groat many Germans, while fully 
agreeing with tho view that Jewish influence has been prejudicial 
to the national life of their country, feel an uncompromising repug- 
mmee against the coarse invective, the libellous statements and the 
absurd proposals of their unwelcome allies, and they may think it 
unfair that I have made the anti-Jewish cause responsible for the 
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excesses of its low-bred adherents. Their objection would be just if 
I had attempted to writo an article on the merits of the case. My 
aim is, however, a more modest one. I wish to describe the agitation 
as it exists, end to show the effect which pamphlets like those from 
which I have quoted must produco on the great body of readers who 
cannot check their statements, or discover their fallacies. The 
masses will receive everything indiscriminately, as I have summariBed 
it indiscriminately, and the question how they will bo affected is 
after all the most important one. The success of Marr and others is 
a sufficient proof of the fact, that the Xoyoi ynuv has taken the lead 
in this agitation. The first edition of Duhring’s pamphlet appeared 
in IT^ovember, 1880, the second in Bocembor, and as its author has 
been frequently inconvenienced by requests for his autograph, he 
has signed every copy of the second edition with his own hand. 

y. The accusations against the Jews have not been met by all of 
them in the same manner. Home wish to claim the distinctiveness of 
their race as a right, ascribing- to it a special mission and superior 
powers. The article of Mr. Lucicn Wolf in the Nineteenth Century 
is written in the spirit of this point of view, which in Cfeimany seems 
to be shared by only one known writer, Professor G-raetz. The 
majority of German Jews, however, think differently, and amongst 
those who explicitly repudiate the opinions expressed in this respect 
by Graetz, eminent members of the Jewish religious community like 
Br. Jo£], tho Breslau rabbi, are to bo found. M. Lazarus (who as 
joint-editor with G. Stointhal of the Zeithchrijt fur Volkerpaychohgie 
is well known in this countrj") in a pamphlet “ Was heisst national 
enters into elaborate explanations on the various elements which con¬ 
stitute the idea of nationality, in which ho maiutains that the Gorman 
Jews are os much an integral part of tho German nation as any 
members of tho various races which inhabit the German soil and 
speak the Gorman language. 

Amongst the pamphlets against the agitation which have come 
under my notice, one written by Professor Harry Bresslau, in the 
form of a letter to Yon Treitschke, i> tho most exhaustive, and I pro¬ 
pose to give a short summary of it, so that English readers may have 
an idea of tho manner in which cultivated Jews in Gerznany look 
upon the movement. 

Br. Bresslau begins with expressing his regret that a man like 
Treitschke should have joined allies so unworthy of him. After 
some preliminary remarks he explains that the movement is not a 
sadden instinctive rising of the German nation against foreign in¬ 
trusion, but has for some time been carefully fostered for political 
purposes. These attempts date from the year 1876, and their 
authors, up to the end of that year, belong^ exclusively to the 
parties the xqgmbers of which wore commonly known under the 
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name of Eeidisfeiade/* jSome exitoEttione fcdlow about tbe posi* 
tion of tbe Jews in other countries, and the di-risioii of the Jewish 
race into the Spanish and Polish branohes, to which 1 have alluded 
before. Dr. Bresslau then proceeds to criticize the following sentence 
of Treitsohke. ** We do not wish afiber twentj- centuries of Qerman 
habits to see a period of German* Jewish mixed culture.” The parity 
of Germanic habits of thought and practico according to Dr. 
Bresslau is a pure fiction. “ Three influences have moulded the life 
of the Gorman nation: Gormauenthum, Christianity, and classical 
antiquity; and the close relation of the second and most powerful of 
these elements to Judaism should bo us little forgotten by the prond 
rejector of a Gorman-Jewish mixed culture, as the fac't that nothing 
has had a more potent influence on tho mental habits of the German 
people than the Old and the Now Testament, which beyond all 
doubt are a product of Judaism.” 

As regards the wish addressed to the Jews that they ore to become 
Germans and feel as Gormans, Dr. Bresslau thoroughly shares it. If 
Von Treitschko wishes to assort that numerous and powerful circles 
amongst the German Jews consciously endeavour not to become 
Germans, he can only say that the statement is false. If it cannot 
bo disputed that in the eastern parts of Prussia there are a number of 
Jews who have not as yet succeeded in becoming thorough Germans, 
the reason is obvious. ” Only a century ago everything prevented 
tho Jews from becoming Gormans. Tho difference in religion, the 
intolerance of Christian and Jewish priests, above all tho legislation 
which made them Pariahs, prevented every ray of Gorman culture from 
penetrating into the dirty and despised localities in which the grace 
of territorial sovereigns allowed them a miserable and debased 
existence.” Is it to bo wondered at that, under these circumstances, 
tho process of amalgamation is slow P But while the number of 
Jews, who in their manner and in their education are as yet un¬ 
touched by the influence of German culture, is daily diminishing, 
while I and my Jewish friends strive without ceasing by our example, 
by our influence, by our teaching, and by our practice to occolerato 
that process, you make yourself an associate of those who hamper 
our work and intensify the contrast which we have made it our life- 
task to remove.” 

Complaints against Jewish usurers and promoters are only too 
much justified, hut the regulations which confined tho energies of the 
race for centuries to trading have greatly contributed to this state of 
things, and usury and reckless financial munoDuvres have not been 
the exclusive domain of the Jews. Professor Binaslau mentions the 
operations of Law in France, the South-Sea Babble in England, and 
the tulip speculations in Holland. Above all, what have Jews who 
axe not uaarers and promoters to do with it P 
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The alleged preponderance of the Jews in the press-^-or rather in 
the Liberal press—is more or loss a myth. A number of Idbetal 
and Liberal-Conservative papers have hardly any Jews on their 
sta0; among them the NatiomJ Zeitung, tho Vossieh^ Zeiiung, 
the Kohmrhe ZeiUimj, tho Jugbburger AUgcmeitif Zeitung, the 
Srheahkehe Mercur, the Wesrr Zeitung, and several other lead¬ 
ing journals. That some nowspupei-s which are managed by Jews 
are wanting in tact and iSue fooling must be admitted, but are the 
Jews tho only sinnors in that respect ? 

Dr. Bresslnu denies tho assertion that tho leaders of German 
thought arc unanimous in a fooling of antipathy against the Jews. 
Some classes of the jjopulation have certainly found in them the 
scapegoats who arc made responsible for the feeling of dissatisfaction 
which for various causes prevails in Germany. The Conservatives 
consider them th.. authors of the Liberal measures which they dislike 
the Ultramontancs believe them to be the originators of the 
“ Culturkampf.” Every nnsfortune and cveiy evil is laid at their 
door: the corruption of the press, tho economical crisis, tho decay of 
musical art; even tho want of success which spiritualism mbets with 
in Germany is attributed to Jewish intrigues. It is only the con¬ 
summation of all this when Yon Trcitschkc summari'<cs the cries of 
so many voices in the pregnant sentence: “The Jews are our mis¬ 
fortune.” 

There are numerous members of the Hebrew race who neither 
dwell in tho palaces of successful speculators nor in the dingy habita¬ 
tions of old clothes dealers. They are little known to tho rest of tho 
population, because, on account of the prejudice of race, they are 
excluded from social intercourse. They lead a quiet, Laborious, and 
simple life. “If,” concludes Dr. Dresslau, “it were possible to 
define the term ' Jew ’ from tho attributes of this middle class, with¬ 
out being influenced by the exceptions above and below, tbo so-called 
Jewish question would, according to my opinion, be brought con¬ 
siderably nearer to u solution.” 

In tho other pamphlets directed againgst tho anti-Jewish agitation 
there is little requiring special attention. One of them has been 
written by tho f.imou.s Kantian philosopher, H. Oohen, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, I have not been able to get ii. Emineut Germans, who are 
not Jews, have also made their voices heard on the side of the attacked 
race, and tho honoured names of Yirchow and Mommsen are to be 
found omongst them. 

I cannot conclude without referring to a few points which require 
some further explanation. There is a good deal said of the religious 
conceit of the Jews, and on the other hand they are accused of anti- 
religious tendencies. This is one of the many uses to which the 
ambiguity of the word “ Jew” has been put. The numerous Jews 
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who have joined other religioas communities, or at least have not 
retained their inherited faith, cannot be made responsible for the 
belief in the superiority of the Jewish religion expressed by orthodox 
Jews. Again, the latter have a right to repudiate the charge of 
irreligion. Moreover, the adherents of dogmatic religion in any shape 
must be patient, if members of other sects are as satisfied of their 
own superiority as they are of theirs. Irreligion is a word which 
has a good many different meanings, but if it be taken in the sense 
in which most of the anti-Jewish writers use it, I admit that a good 
many Jews must plead guilty, though it would not bo difficult to 
show that the writers who in Germany have done most to shake the 
established religious dogmas cannot be includ<'d amongst the mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish race. 1 will mention Schopenhauer, Eduard von 
Hartmann, Strauss, Buchner, and Carl Vogt. On the other hand 
Christianised Jews, like Neauder and Ewald, have been pillars of 
orthodoxy. This discussion is, however, a fruitless one, for it can bo 
shown that Jews as such have no particular tendency in either 
direction^ and the desirability of orthodox views is in itself a point 
on which opinions differ. 

It is generally overlooked in this controversy that inherited ten¬ 
dencies are only one element in the formation of a character. 
Granted that certain oriental peculiarities retain their hold on the 
descendants of the Jewish race, have they received nothing from 
the nations amongst which they lived ? The German Jew of the 
present day is surrounded by German influences. Gcinuin thought, 
German art, and German scenery arc the chief elements which form 
his mind. The substance of liis being must, under these circum¬ 
stances, be German, and it is false to speak of Jewish tendencies 
either in art, or in philosophy, or in politics. The Jews arc found 
in all schools and in all parties, because the fact of their being Jews 
has no decisive influence. If the German Jews are mostly Liberals 
in politics, this is duo to merely outward causes, and chiefly to the 
fact that omongst the classes which in Germany preponderate in the 
ranks of the Conservative parties, the agricultural, the military, and 
the official classes, the number of Jews is as yet a very small one. 
It is said that the Hebrew race is devoid of practical sense in politics 
and too much inclined to a prton methods and Utopian schemes. 
Marx and Lassallo arc quoted as examples, but the Jews of the 
National Liberal party, which was essentially an opportunist paity, 
are instances on the other side. 

I have tried to show that it is misleading to speak of Jewish 
intellectual tendencies; if, however, the Hebrew influence on the 
social and economical life of Germany is coubidcreil, it must be 
remembered that in consequence of artiflciol lcg.il arrangements 
some occupations have naturally become the province of the Jews. 

VOL. XXIX. N.S. c c 
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They became dealers in money and precious motal^ and in the 
Tillages they vreto the only representatives of commerce. As long 
as they were kept apart from the rest of the nations amongrt 
which they lived no strong ties bound them to a particular country, 
and nomud habits resulted from it. The intercommunication with 
foreign lands, which a.ts thus much easier for thorn, gave them 
commercial advantages not possessed by others in the same degree. 
As they were shut out from political life and &om social intercourse 
with their neighbours, they hud no ambition beyond success in their 
own particular line. The powers for accumulating wealth became 
stronger, as no other scopo for their energies was loft. It is false to 
say that they took to commorce because they abhor work. Those 
who ha\ e any expt'rience of commercial life know that it requires as 
much honest hard ^ork as any other pursuit. Most of the Jewish 
wealth was not acquired by gambling and reckless specuhition, but 
by an energetic and ever wakeful watching of opportunities, end by 
an untiring use of tliom, cot oled with habits of thrift and self-denial. 
That the nations >iniongst which the Jews lived have lost as much as 
they gamed is an opinion too absurd to admit of discussion. 

Eudi ibi' QuUmi, p hoit doi Iv oitmami, f/uitr sru surlion, 

Golit er, duch an hciu Hcliitl knuplut dui> ffiite sidi oil 

said the loftiost-miudcd of Gorman poets. 

Monopolies .u-e, liowover, apt to bo abused, and tbo monopoly of 
wealth more than any other. Tlie village usurers are a pest to the 
country, and every elTort ought to be made to chock their doings. 
The power of large enpitabsts has found an effective counterpoise in 
the formation of joint-stock companies, and the philippic’s of the 
anti-Jews against joint-stock enterprise arc onothcr proof of thoir 
wilful ignormcc. The market rate of interest, whicli is the best 
measure for tlie power of c.ipital, has decreased cunsidorubly within 
the lust ten years. If Jews hive taken part in the promotion of 
bubble schemes, a Jew, L.isker, ^va8 the tirst to expose them in the 
Prussian Chamber. 

The unti-Jcwibh writers are very loud in proulairoing themselves 
the guardians of the miiona! pause. So far they have only created 
btrifo and discontent, and tried to separate from tho nation large 
bodies of men uho, whatever their merits or demerits may be, can¬ 
not help being Germans. Tsoerateb, in bis panegyric, when speak¬ 
ing of tho beneficial effects of Athenian culture says, ** Kal to r&v 
oi'ofiti mTTotifKf ^i]KCTi Tov ytuovK, aWu rtjr 
hiavoiav cokuv a vat sai fiaXKov KoXatr^ai rovf rijt 

muccvfftttiv Ttji ifficrepui »/ toi'v tj/v Koivtf*, ^vaem ^veri^vras** To 
thoHO who will touch the Gorman nation that mind and feeling are 
hotter criteria of good citizenship than race, similar thanks will 
bo due. Ebnkst Schcstbs. 



THE LAND liAWS. 


1 ADOPT the term Land La>V8, since it has got into popular use, as 
signifying the laws affecting tho holding and transfer of real 
property. 

“Beform of the Laud Laws” has become a leading political 
question, and the advocacy of it a test of advanced Liberalism. I 
do not propose to inquire so much whether tho Lund Laws are 
susceptible of improvement, us whether the imjiroveincnts of which 
they arc susceptible are of such a nature as to justify the adoption 
of the cry “ Beform of the Land Ij.iws ” as one of the leading political 
tenets of any party. 

For the purpose of justify mg the adoption of Beform of tho Laud 
Laws as a party cry or a leading political question, it is not sufficient 
to show that those laus arc susceptible of improvement in sotue 
mattoTS, but that such impro\ ements would'icmovo impe'rtunt evils 
and ho productive of great social benefit. Unquestionably the 
assumption that grave evils (o society result from the present Laud 
Laws, and that those evils might be rcmu\ed by alteration of such 
laws, lies at the bottom of the popubir agitation on the subject; and 
if it can be shown th.it niij itiipio\emcnt ot which the Land Laws 
are susceptible, short of measures equivalent to confiscation, will not 
have the effect of materinllj altoiing the distribution of laud, it will 
probably be geneially acknowledged that a general agitation for 
Befonii of the Laud La^ s, of such a uatuio as to m.i]co it one of the 
leading questions of the day, is nut merely mistaken but mis¬ 
chievous. 

The advocates of Beform of the Land Laws do not give much 
assistance towards an examination of the subject by any careful or 
accurate anuIysiH of tho evils that arc seen in the working of the 
present laws, the particular laws from winch those evils spring, or 
the laws which they would seek to substitute For those they would 
alter or repeal. It may, however, be taken that the evils com¬ 
plained of are substantially—1st, the unequal division of laud; that 
is, that one man has a groat deal of land, and others not only have 
no land, but cannot acquire any, though willing and able to pay for it; 
and, 2nd, that land is entailed, or settled, so as to prevent or impede 
its ibeing sold, leased, or improved, and that therebj it is with¬ 
drawn from the free operation of tlio natural laws of supply and 
demand. 

In tho first place, land is no doubt very unequally divided; but a 
very similar inequality of distribution exists as to other descriptions 

r c 2 
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of property, and it cannot bo contended that the Land Laws are tho 
cause of the inequality of tbo distribution of land, either directly or 
indirectly, by increasing tbo difficulty of acquiring it, unless it can 
be shown that they artificially cause such inequality or create eueffi 
difficulty. I say nothing on the question whether the inequality of 
distribution of land is, or is not, an evd, but confine myself entirely 
to tho inquiry whether it niises from the lioud Laws or from some 
other causes. The propositions I propose to examine, therefore, 
are, that the Land Laws artificially cause an inequality in tho dis¬ 
tribution of Iiiiid, and artifically create difficulties in the acquisition 
of it or in the dealing with it. 

The branches of law that are popularly assigned us the subjects 
of complaint aic those affecting inheritance, entail, settlement, and 
the transfer of land, and I propose to examine these in succession. 

I assume throughout, for tho purposes of this paper, that it is 
conceded that private ownership of land is expedient, and that it is 
not to bo interfered with The expediency of land being held in 
common by larger or smaller bodies of men, or being acquired or 
distributed by the State, are lair subjects of discussion, but I do not 
propose in any way to derl with them hcie. I also assume that it 
is not proposed to enact the compulsory division of property, landed 
or otherwise, by a parent amongst his children, such as prevails in 
France. I should state aluo that 1 do not propose to deal with 
the Land Law's of Scotland or Ireland, but only with those of 
England. 

The law of inheritance, or, as it is commonly called, tho law of 
primogeniture, coupled with the laws of entail, is generally supposed 
to be churgcublo w'ith most of tho evil of tho unequal distribution of 
laud. TVlien a great nobleman is the ostensible owner of a vast 
tract of country, it is assumed that this is due to the law's of primo¬ 
geniture and (>ntail; and if it should be discovered, as it probably 
would bo, that tbo nobleman’s estates arc entailed upon his eldest 
son, the proposition would probably be regarded as clearly proved. 
It is necessary, however, in examining the subject, to deal with the 
law of inheritance and that of entail sepuratoly. 

The law of primogeniture is simply, that in case a man dies who 
is the absolute owner—or, as lawyers say, the owner in fee simple— 
of real property, that is, land and all that is erected upon land, it 
would, in the absence of any will, go to his eldest son, subject, how¬ 
ever, to the right of his widow, if any, to dower—that is, to a third 
of the land for her life. 

This rule of law no doubt, pro ianio, works injustice; but all 
practising lawyers will, I think, concur in tho statement that the 
eases of intestacy of laud are very rare, and in tho case of large 
estates may bo said to bo tiU but unknown, for largo landed estates 
are mostly settled, and when an estate is settled the course of devo- 
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lution is prescribed by the SGtllementi and does not depend upon the 
>tnll or the absence of a will of the last holder. That the number of 
persons affected by an injnstice is small, is, however, no reason 
whatever why the injustice should continuo to bo done; and no 
reasonable objection con ho raised to an enactment tliat freeholds 
capable of bein;' dovi>>ed shall, in case of intestacy, devolve upon the 
personal representative—that is, the executor or admiuistrator—and 
be adtninisterccl us if they were personal estate, which is precisely 
what would happen under the present state of the law if the land in 
question were hold for any specified term of years «liatover, even 
909 years, instead of for over. If a man, throu"h accident or 
neglect, dies without a will, and the State has to make a will for 
him, let that mil be a just will. Hut tlie operation of this alteration 
in the law, though it might pro\ont injustice and heart’burning in a 
fow cases, occurring almost cxclusiM’ly in middle-class families, 
where the parent is unexpectedly remoNcd by death, could not by 
iwssibility afibet the geneul distribution of brndod property in 
any appreciable degree, and its eftecl in,causing a greater sub¬ 
division of the ownership of agricultural land would bo absolutely 
nothing. Let the laW of ]>rimogcnituTC go by all lueaiis, but do not 
let iit» delude ourselves into believing that its absence w’ould effect 
any great social and economic reform. 

In discussing flu's sub|c< f with an American l.nvycr, and pointing 
out to Inin what I have abo\e slated, ho replied to me that it might 
bo true tint the cases ot intestacy of red estate were few, but that 
the fart of the law giving freohold laud in tlio .ibsciice of a will to 
the eldest son, ga\e lisi' to a state of opinion that leads men in 
England to prctei their eldest sons as inlniitors of their lands; 
whereas iu Aineiica, the law being dificient, tlie lubits and fee lings 
of men follow' the law, and a testator who excluded all his children 
but one from benefiting by his landed p’opeitv, w'ould feel that he 
was as much ontrugiug the public sense of right and jiistico us an 
English testator would do who loft all his money to one of bis 
ohildren to the exoliision of the others. It is f.iir to stitu Ibis 
argument foi what it is w orth, but it is impossible to sapposo that 
an alteration of tho law of primogi*nitiiro would induce our landed 
aristocracy voluntarily to bioak up their estates by sub-dividing 
them amongst their children , and us to land and houses lield by the 
middle (lass, the custom of preferring tlie chh'st ‘ ai to t lie other 
children does not, in fact, presail, except to an iMcedingly limited 
extent, and then mainly with a mcmv of keeping in otu' liand what 
cannot be adiaulageously divided A '•urn of monoy, however 
invested, geneially admits of easy division into sh.iris of precisely 
equal v'aluo, but land or houses do not, and if dciisid in hharos must 
be either held and managed jointly by all tbo-e iufiTchtt’d, or divided 
by valuotion and allotment into bharcs as imarh equal as practicable. 
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rectifying ineqiialitios by componsatioiis, or dse the whole most be 
sold and tho proceeds divided. The first and second alternatives are 
found so inconvenient in practice that tho third is usually adopted^ 
BO that in all well-drawn wills of real estate not intended to devolve 
in strict settlement, it is usual to commence by creating a trust for 
sale of all the real property, and then to deal with the proceeds. 

Tho principal indictmenf a}»aiiist the Lund Laws, however, will 
probably bo levelled against the “law of on>nil”and the “law of 
settlement,” and tho idea must (oinmonly entertained by the public 
is, tliui ii these laws were .iholishid and luiul wus loft what is colled 
“free,” that it would nccessaiily, .md by tho operation of natural 
laws, heconie more widely distributed, inoro readily leased, tuid more 
easily iniproitd, and would nltunately become as marketable a com¬ 
modity as any other description of property, iind that the result 
would be a considerable addition to the agrieullural products of tho 
country. 

It is popularly supposi I that this process would he one not of 
creating restriotious upon freedom i>t disposition, but of removing 
restrictions whicli the present law imposes, ^s'^othing can bo further 
from tho truth. 

First, as to entails. An entail is a provision in a will or settle¬ 
ment that an estate given to A II shall descend, not to what are 
called his heirs general, which would croite a foe simple, over which 
he would Ihive an absolute piwer of disposition, but to some more 
restricted class of heirs, as the heirs of his body, or the heirs male of 
his body. If an entail was unintcrlerod with, the estate, if limited 
to the heirs of thi' body, which is called fail general, would go to 
tho eldest sou and to the oldest son’s eldest sun, and, failing any 
children of an eldo.st sou, to the next oldest son and his oldest son, 
and his eldest son’s eldest sou in tho same way; and, failing any 
sons, to tho daughters, and so on for ever. An estate limited to the 
heirs male of the body, which is calh d tail male, would go in a 
similar way, only that females and their progeny would be excluded. 
The popular notion is probably that an estate once impressed with 
an entail must devolve for over in tho prescribed course; hut that is 
not so. Lawy el's long ago invented a practical remedy for this 
theoretical tying up of the land, and prior to 1833, by the con¬ 
trivance of proceedings in fictitious actions called fines and recoveries, 
a tenant in tail in possossion could break the entail and convey his 
land absolutely to u purchaser, or could, if he pleased, vest it in 
bimsolf, so that it would pass by his will to whomsoever he chose to 
devise it; and where uu estate was held by a father for life, and 
would go to his son after his death as tenant in tail, the some oflbot 
might be produced by the father and son aotihg together. Since 
1833, when fiues and recoveries were abolished, the suae result can 
be attained by an ordinary conveyance enrolled in Chancery. 
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The law of entail has, os I have pointed out, a definite meaning; 
but we also hear of the law of settlement. The only meaning tlmt 
* can bo assigTiod to this expression i** that it refers to that freedom 
which every man in England enjoys of disposing of his own property 
as he pleases; and amongst other things, if he so pleases, of giving 
different interests in it to different persons successively, which is 
called settling it. 

Whatever iwsitivc Itiw docs as to settlements is, however, done in 
the direction of restraining this freedom, and that is at present done 
in two very imiiortant particulars. Therefore, when it is proposed 
to abolish tho law of settlement, an entirely iiicorreet and misleading 
expression is used; what might to be <4aid is, that it is proposed 
further to lesttici tho freedom of settlement. A well-known states¬ 
man, in one of his recent speec hes, selected what may be taken os a 
typical insinnee of the mode of settling laud usu.al in the families 
of largo English landed proprietors, namely, the ease where the 
estate stands settled upon the ostensible proprietor for life, and after 
his death would dovoUo upon his eldest son as tenant in tail, and 
the son, being about to get married, joins his father in'disontailing 
the estate in eonaiclcrafion of getting an immediate income for his 
life, and tho estate is then resettled upon the fother for life, subject 
to the agreed-upon allowance to the son, and after tho fatlicr’s death, 
upon the son fur life, and after his death upon his oldest son and 
other sons successively m tail male or tail general —that is to say, 
that the estate woidd go to the eldest grandson and tho heirs of his 
body, or the hoirs male of liis body, ns the e.isc' may be, and failing 
such heirs to tho second grandson and the heir or heirs male of his 
body, and so on. This case was put as a case of a man making a 
settlement upon his grandchildren. It might bo more correctly 
looked upon as a settlement mado by the son upon his own children, 
OB the estate'of tho grandchildren is carved out of that of their father, 
not out of the life estate of their grandfather. 

The following points will at onco be obvious in considering this 
case. 

In the first place, the law of entail does not preserve land from 
alienation for more than one generation, for what the father and son 
can do, the son and grandson can likewise do after the father's death. 
Secondly, tho power of tho father would be just as great if his estate 
were his own in fee simple, in which case he might either make a 
aimilar settlement in his lifetime, or give his son an allowance during 
his own life and settle tho estate by his will. Therefore the power 
o{ resettling the estate upon his son and his son's children is no 
consequence of the estate being in settlement, but is on ordinary 
incident of ownership. 

The differences in law between the power of settling land and the 
power of settling money or other personal property are, that personal 
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property is supposed to be incapable of being held by one person for 
life and by another after him; and at the death of any absolute 
owner it devoh'es upon his personal representative—that is, his' 
executor or administrator, and not upon his heir; it is, therefore, 
necessarily incapable of being limited to one set of heirs rather than 
another, and is consequently incapable of being impressed with an 
entail. 

Both these difliculties, however, arc practically got over by con¬ 
trivances of lawyers ; the first by vesting the property in a trustee 
upon tru<<t for such persons us it is desired should enjoy it succes¬ 
sively ; and the second by directing tbo money or other personal 
property 1o be invested in land, and the land so purchased to be 
entailed. The money, whether, in fact, inve.sted in land or not, is 
supposed to represent the land, and the bcneiicial interest passes to 
the heirs. Money in the funds or invested in shares or in any other 
investment may therefore be settled by a man upon his grund- 
childi'en ns clfectuall}' as L id, and not only may bo, but constantly 
is, so settled; not usually, however, to the extent of creating on 
entail by the tictioii above described, but to the extent of limiting 
the boneficiul ownership to one or more persons for life, and the 
absolute ownership to his or her children after his or her death. 

It is quite true that a merchant or tradesman or professional man, 
with the bulk of his property consisting of jicrsonal estate, usually 
divides his estate equally amongst his children, and gives the shares 
that his sons take by bis will to them absolutely; but as to his 
daughters’ shuns, ho just as frequently gives them only life 
interebts, and settles them upon their children after their deaths— 
the object of course being to prevent the daughters’ fortune being 
spent by her husband, and to secure it as a provision for herself and 
for her children. 

There are, however, certain restrictions upon the iwwcr of settle¬ 
ment which apply as well to money as to laud. Those arc two in 
number—namely, the law called the Rule against Perpetuities, and 
the Act of 39 and 40 Qoo. 111. c. 08, culled the Thclusson Act, which 
last has no practu al bearing on the present question. 

The rule against perpetuities provides that the absolute vesting of 
an estate in money or land shall not be suspended for more than a 
life or lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards; so that, 
though a man can settle on estate or a sum of money by deed or will 
upon his son for life, and upon his son’s unborn son after him, he 
cannot create a succession of life estates in his successive descendants 
other than persons living at his own death. The next taker must 
take either an absolute estate if money, or, if laud, an estate in fee 
simple or in fee tail. If land is settled in this way upon a man for 
life and upon his son as his heir in tail, the father and son can break 
the entail at any time after the son comes of age, and after 
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father’s death the son has ordinarily the same power in his own 
hands. 

If, therefore, the law of entail were abolished, and the ownership 
of land were assimilated in every respect to the ownership of money, 
very nearly the same effects as are now produced by a family settle^ 
ment of landed estuto could bo still brought about. The estate could 
by the introduction oft trustees be limited to the father for life, and 
after him to such of his sons as ho should appoint by deed or will, 
and, failing any appointment, to his oldest son surviving him and 
attaining twenty-one, or leaving issue living at his death. Other 
modifications might be suggested which would have the some 
pjpntical effect as the preiscnt form of scttlemput, mimoly, the effect 
of vesting the estate in tho father for life and in his oldest son after 
him, but so that oftcr the iddcst son euiiie of oge the father and 
eldest son could dispose of tbo fee simple of tho estate, but so that 
tho eldest son could not whilst his father lived make any effectual 
disposition of if without the father's concurrence. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that if the tenure of land were abso¬ 
lutely upsimilatud to that of personal pi*operly, so that successive 
estates could only bo created by vesting tho property in trustees, the 
desired result of freeing the land from restrictions and making it 
marketable would bo attuinod; but that is obviously not so, for, to 
say nothing of the inconvenienec that would result, tho freedom 
would bo merely nominal Trustees must act according to the terms 
of their trust, .and tliough shares or money in the funds may be 
vested in trustoos, if tho trustees sold them Avithout tho consent of 
the parties whoso consent was required by the terms of tbo trust, 
they Avould bo liable. To vest property in trustees Avho have no 
personal interest in its doA'clopinont Avould probably bo the most 
effectual mode of checking, not of promoting, its improvement. 

Nothing, therefore, would destroy the poAver of sotlling land but 
placing upon it restrictions that do not practically exist in the case 
of money or other personal properly. 

To place restrictions on land that do not exist us to other property 
would make land an ineligible investment, and to create such restric¬ 
tions at all, whether os to land or money, Avould be to inflict grievous 
injustice and hardship by dejjriving those who had acquired proj[)erty 
of the power of benefiting any one by it Avithout giving the person 
benefited absolute ownership; for it would be nerossary, if tho 
restrictions wero to bo effectual, to go to the full extent of prohibit¬ 
ing the creation of successive estates, or, in other words, of life 
interests. 

Hoderate politicians will scarcely go to the extent of advocating 
that land or house property should cease to be an investment, os 
available for all the purposes of proA’iding for u family, as railway 
sharte; nor will they consent to any new restrictions on the owner- 
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dlip or power of disposition of shares, money, or other personal 
property. 

It will no doubt be ari^uod that land stands in a peculiar position 
—that it forms the corpus of the country itself, tbat tho Hvelthood 
of the whole people is derived from it, and that it is just and right 
to place such restrictions on the right of modifying the ownership as 
wiU prevent the land from being utilised for agricultural and other 
purposes. The substantial soundness of this argument, if applicable, 
must no doubt be conceded ; but it is directed rather against what 
entails and settlements arc supposed to be, than against what they 
in reality are. In this matter the interests not only of the imme¬ 
diate tenant for life but of his successors are substantially the saipe 
as those of tho public. Provisions already exist for the object of 
securing that settled land may be utilised for various purposes and 
improved ; and if tho'^e provisions .were somewhat extended, they 
would probably answer all the practical objects in view, and no landed 
proprietors would object te tbeiv being sc) extended. 

In the first place, landed proprietors are not sojblind to their own 
interests or the interests of their children, or so devoid of common 
sense, as to si'ttle land so that it cannot he leased or even on occasion 
sold. In fact overy well-drawn modern settlement or will contains 
very ample powers for sale and exchange of lands w'horc desirable, 
and for granting farming, building, and mining lenses. The usual 
powers of leasing are, to grunt farming leases for twenty-one years, 
building leases for sixty,.and mining leases for various terms; and 
these are insertcil in every case where tho property is of such a 
nature, or so situated, that building, farming, or mining leases are 
likely to be required. 

Even should this by inadvertence not have boon done, recent 
statutes step in and to some extent remedy tho defects. By the Act 
for the Abolition of Fines and llecoverica ^ a tenant in tail in posses¬ 
sion may grant leases for twent) -one years at rack-rent; and by the 
Act to Facilitate Lcisos and Sales of Settled Estates^ a settled estate 
may under certain circumstance» be sold by leave of the Court of 
Chancery, if a sale is consistent with a duo regard for tho interests of 
all parties, and the money produced may amongst other things ho 
applied to the redemption of the land-tiix or other incumbrances, and 
tho estate may with certain immaterial exceptions be leased by any 
tenant for life in possession for twenty-one years. By a still more 
recent Act called the Settled Estates Act, 1877,* settled land may bo 
leased for agricultural purposes for twenty-one years, for mining for 
forty years, for a repairing lease for rixty years, and for a building 
lease for ninety-nine years; but the exercise of these pqwers re¬ 
quires the authority of the Chancery Division of the High Court. 

( 1 ) 8 & 4 wm IV. c. 74. 

(2) <19 & 20 Viet. c. 120, eeo. 11, amended bjr 37 & 38 Viet. e. 33. . 

(3) 40 & 41 Viet. c. 18. 
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The powers given by these statutes might no doubt be advan¬ 
tageously extended, and snoh extensions were proposed to be made 
by a Bill introduced by Lord Ooims in the lato Parliament, called 
^e Settled Land Bill. By this Bill .nbsoluto power of sale is given 
to a tenant for life of settled land—the proceeds to be applied in dis¬ 
charge of incumbrances or making improvements on the settled land, 
or in the purchase oi^ other land to bo settled in like manner, and in 
the meantime to be invr sted. 

In addition to this tho Bill proposed to give the tenant for life 
powers to giant building leases tor ninety-nine years, mining leases 
for sixty yo<irs, and other leases for twenty-one years, without the 
pccessity for an applie.'ition to the (‘onrt. 

Practically this Bill if passed into law, us it no doubt will sub¬ 
stantially bo by the prcbont Pailiament, will roiiiove ull puctioal 
difiicultics in so dealing with settled land as lo on.ible its lull mer¬ 
cantile value to 1)0 nalised, whilst at the same time presorving tho 
beneficial {>njoymeiit of its rents or proceeds for those who are 
entitled to them. 

Tho amount and nature of tho difficulties in de.ilnig'with settled 
land are, as 1 have .attempted to show, loss than they are popularly 
supposed to bo ; hut there is no valid reason why the facilities for 
overriding injudicious settlements, which would be for the benefit of 
the bcuoficial oivneis as iveU as of the gincral public, should not bo 
further extended as piojiosod by Lord ('^airns’s Bill, only it is desirable 
to guard against oxpecliug from fhi' .ilteraliou iiiy very largo 
economic or social ebunp^. 

There is still another remedy popnlaily proposed lor tho assumed 
defects of tho Lnul Laws, namely, “imreased facilities for the 
transfer of land.” What is pointed <it by this expression is, convert¬ 
ing the present system of transferring laud into a system dmilar to 
that under which shares in a company or money in the funds aro 
transferred, namely, by tho title to land being registered, and the 
transfer made by an entry in tho llegister. This proposal has fre¬ 
quently been made and much discussed, and it would much exceed 
the limits of the present article to go into all the arguments on the 
question, and it would be outside of my present purpose to do so. 

In advocating this proposal, it is always assumed that there is a 
difficulty at present in transferring land to an extent which prevents 
it frojn being freely bought and sold. If that were so, however, the 
result would show itself in tho price, and land would, owing to the 
expense of dealing with it, command a lower price in proportion than 
other investments offering an equally certain return. But in fact 
tho veij opposite is tho truth. The income of landed property ia 
more or leas uncertain, and is subject to deductions for repairs, 
rates, &c., from which other investments—say railway debenture 
stock—are free; but agricultural land, notwithstanding, commands 
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a Iiigber proportionate price than any of them. In what rospeot 
could any amount of increased facilities of transfer improve this con¬ 
dition ? Again, when land is bought and sold, the transaction is 
most frequently carried on through an agent, and the brokerage on 
commission payable* to sucli agent is not considered as any impedi¬ 
ment on the freedom of transfer, though in fact it frequently exceeds 
the whole of the legal expenses. 

The elfeet tliat “inoieased facilities in the transfer of land” are 
supposed to be likely ti> produce is, however, not merely that land 
would bo more cheaply bought, but that in couscquenco it would bo 
more cxton‘^i^oIy bought, and ultimately more widely distributed. 
Tho more c\ten‘<ive subdivision of land which it is supposed would 
result would, it is assumed, facilitate and increase tho application of 
nil increased nraouiit of labour, or oapiral, or both, to tho cultivation 
of the land, and thereby increase the gross produce of tho land. But 
all these suppjsitinns depend upon the initial assumption that a 
decrease in the e\pen^o of pureha-'ing and selling land would lead to 
its more extensive distribution—that is to say, that if it Mere easiur 
and cheaper to buy and sell land, persons uho now liold imieli land 
would sell their land, or part of it, and persous nho now hold no 
lond would buy land—and that the result Mould be, amongst other 
things, the creation of u pe.isant jiroprietary. 

Hut what are the facts us to the laud market under tho present 
system P and wliat leason is tlicre for siqqjosing thsit these Mould bo 
chungeil by the suggested alteration of tho law P Is it the fact that 
largo landed proprietors doKire to sell tlioir laud, and farmers, 
peasants, oi small capitalists desire to buy land, and that tho carry¬ 
ing into cfleot of sucli transactions is prevented or liindeied by any 
legal impediment? Tho fact is that the tendency of tho land market 
is in proeisoly the opposite direction. Tho largo landed proprietors 
desire not to sell tho land they have got, but to buy more; and so 
far from oMiiers of wnall sums of money desiring to lay it out in 
agricultural land, the OMuer of .1 small farm or a fon' fields desiies 
to sell it to some neighbouring projirietor m ho m ill give him con¬ 
siderably more for it than Mould piuducc tin* saiiio income if other- 
M'ise invested. The tendency of tho land market has boon, and is, 
for land to be purchased by large oM’iieis and sold by small owners; 
and it would bo ai impracticable to get biij ers to desire to sell, and 
sellers to desire to buy, by meri'ly increasing the facilities for buying 
and selling, ut» it Mould be to induce Mater to flow up-hill by increas¬ 
ing the size of the pipes. In fact there has been in former times a 
peasant proprietary in England; tho old English yeomanry and the 
Cumberland statesmen M'crc holders of small f.irms, and thjy have 
been to a very largo extent bought out, ob\iously fur tho reason 
that the money price of a small holding of land M’as worth moro to 
the oM'uer than the land itself. It is commonly assumed that most 
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large estates in land have arisen from the feudal time-*, aud havehesn 
kept together by tho remnants of tho feudal laws; but if tho title- 
deeds wore investigated, it would be found that such estates were for 
the most part got together by a multitude of small purchases, and 
that the nucleus was perhaps formed by some successful country 
solicitor, or banker, who had special facilities for knowing what land 
was for sale, or by some city capitalist who wanted to convert his 
money into laud. A largo landed proprietor bearing an old historic 
name, writing to tho Ttwrt under date of 4th December last, snys: 
“ I possess upwards of a hundred conveyances of land which has 
been sold to me, or my predecessors, in quantities of from half an 
aero to ten acres, because the owners could not cultivate to a profit.” 

It ina}' be pointed out that if there is any advantage in the 
transfer of land^ by entry in a register over the oi chuary system, 
tho system has existed since when a land I'cgi&try was esta¬ 
blished under tho Act brought in by Lord Wcstbuiy, uud it now 
exists under the Land Transfer Act, 1875. 

The alleged defect in the system established by these Acts is that 
the real practical cheapness and utility of the system of transfer of 
land upon a register, in comparison with tho system otherwise pre¬ 
vailing, has been left by tho legislature to bo tested in the natural 
way, namely, by the inclination of buyers and sellers of land to 
avail themselves of it. That they do not so a\ail thomsehos to any 
nuiteiitil extent is not considered to condemn the system, but to 
afford a reason for making its use compulsory. A more characteristic 
bpeciracn of tho tendency of morlern thought on legal and economic 
questions to roly upon tho accuracy of theoretic reasoning, and to 
reject the teachings of experience, could scarcely bo given. 

There is another altoiation in tho Land Laws that is sometimes 
suggested ns n beneficial reform, which is, the abolition of tho 
power of distress for rent. It is argued that to give a special 
remedy for rcco-very of tho rent of land which is not given tor other 
debts is to give an undue preference to owners of laud, and that 
such undue preference tends to prevent tenant cultivator^ from 
getting as much credit from tradespeople us they would otherwise 
obtain, and so practically restricts the amount of capital available 
for the cultivation of the land. 

It is, however, no valid reason against the poaer of distress for 
rent that no equally good remedy exists for tho recovery of other 
debts. The law ought to give the best and most effectual remody 
for the recovery of all debts that can be given under the circum¬ 
stances without risking the perpetration of some injustice, and 
practice has shown that the summary remedy of distress may safely 
be given for a debt for rent; and it is obvious that such a remedy 
could not be given for the recovery of any ordinary debt without 
producing great mischief. That a better remedy exists for the 
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recovery of rent than of other debts is a good reason for improving 
the remedies for other debts if it can be safely done, but is in itself 
no reason whatever for diminishing the efficacy of the remedies for 
recovery of rent. 

The possession of the remedy of distress no doubt renders a debt 
for rent of more value than a debt for goods sold, and a smaller pro¬ 
portion of debts for rent is lost as irrecoverable than is tho case as 
to goods sold. But the effect of bod debts upon a tradesman's 
business is, that ho has to increaso the price of his goods, so that the 
extra proBts arising from tho truiibactions in which he gets piiid 
will compunbato him for his losses on the goods for which ho is not 
paid. Thu sumo must bo tho case us to rent ; and if the power of 
distress were withhold lents must of necessity rise; and this effect 
would be produced nut merely as to agricultural land, but us to all 
houses, shops, and other buildings held at a rout. Tho evil of such 
a result would probably far exceed any benefit that coidd possibly 
result from farmers goitiug iuoreased credit. 

1 have endeavoured in the foregoing remarks, not to discourage 
tbe removal of real evils in the Loud Laws or the udopliou of real 
improvomeuts, but to rtducutlie questiou of Laud Law liefurm to its 
proper dimensions. 

Tho baliuice of political power in this country was for so long in 
the possession of the landed iutcrc.st, that legislation was greatly 
indiicnced by that circumstance; but too great on effect may easily 
be attributed to that cause. There are many laws, most of which 
are, however, repealed, such as tho Corn Law, the Game Laws, and 
the preference given to land over personal property in the incidence 
of taxation, that may be traced to that source; but tho interest of 
landed proprietors docs not in fact lie in creating or preserving 
ortiffoial restrictions in dealing with land, which would bo to 
diminish tho value of their own property. 

To throw taxation off land on tn personalty, or to give preference 
to tho productions of English laud by taxing foreign corn, is to 
increase the value of Englisli land, but to I’estrict its salability or 
letting is to diminish its valiie, und the landed interest cannot be 
so blind us not to sec that distinction. 

1 have as fur asposisiblo avoided entering into tbe purely economic 
part of the question as to tho distribution or ownership of land, but 
have confined myself to trying to remove one source of error out of 
the way, by showing that no material alteration in the distribution 
or marketable character of land can be effected bv tbe removal of 
any existing laws. 


William A. Jbvoss. 
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'W’s have passed through, a month that will always remain memo- 
able in the history of English parliamentary government; and 
onoe more after an interval of fifty years tho country has felt the 
shock of tho revolutionary spirit. The strain of Irish obstruction 
had become absolutely intolerable in the Uouse of Commons, and 
the country was looking on with angry perplexity. Parliament had 
been assembled fur seven-and-twenty days, and yet tho Bill to which 
precedence had been given, and which was the one piece of busiuo&s 
that tho House had to deal with, had not after all advanced through 
its first and rudimentary stage. At length the crisis arrived, the fixed 
order of procedure was peremptorily set aside by the authority 
of the Speaker, and botween nine o’clock on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing (February 2), when this peremptory action was taken, and one 
o’clo<dc on the following Friday morning, in forty hours or so, 
when Mr. Qladstono’s resolution for dcalnig with urgent business 
was carried, a complete revolution had been effected in the whole 
spirit and system of the House of Commons. It happened in this 
wise. The House met at tho usual hour on Monday, January 01, 
and in due course settled down to tho business of the sitting. That 
business was Mr. Forstei’s Oooroiou Bill. Tho Irish group at once 
resorted to devices that liad hecumo only too familiar to them and 
to the rest of tho world for delaying the eonclubion of this stage of 
the Bill until the furthest possible moment. Two or three of them 
in tho course of the proceedings made speeches thiil were soriuua 
attempts to state tho Irish case against the Bill in its strongest 
and weightiest form; but it is impossible to deny, uud it was not 
denied, that the aim of the whole proceeding was not discussion but 
delay. On the other hand, it is impohsible to deny that the Irish 
members hod a right to assume that they wore not infringing the 
regulations of the House. They bad not been ruled out of order by 
the Speaker, and not one of them had been subjected to the penalty 
duly made and provided for obstruction. Tho House sat through 
Monday night, through the whole of Tuesday, and tho whole of 
Tuesday night. Towards midnight on Tuesday the Speaker’s atten¬ 
tion was callod to the fact that if he found ovidoiice that there was 
a combination to obstruction, then it was competent for him to nape 
one by one any members who were parties to the combination, and 
afterwards the House could suspend them. Tho Speaker said that he 
did perceive evidence of a combination to obstruction, but after saying 
this he took no action, and shortly afterwards left tho performance of 
the duties of the Chair to his deputy. At nine on the following 
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moiniiiig (F«brttai 7 3) the Speaker returned, directed a lueoabdr 
wae in possession of the House to resume his seat, and then read 
a written paper a statement of the circumstance which now 
called for his interposition, and of the decision at which he had 
arrived in consequence:— 

"The dignity, the credit, and the authority of this House are seriously 
threatened, and it is necessary they should be vindicated. Under the operation 
of the oocustomod rules and methods of pioceduie, the legislative powers of the 
House are paralyzed and a now and exceptional course is itnperativdy demanded, 
and I am satisfied I shall best carry out the will of the House, and may rely upon 
its support, if I deebno to rail upon any more members to speak, and at onoe 
proceed to put tho sovoial ({ucetions to the House. I feel assured that the 
House win bo prepared to oxeicisu all its powers in giving effect to these pro¬ 
ceedings. Fuither measures for ensuiing oidorly dobato I must leave to tho 
judgment of tho House; but I may add that it would be necessary either for 
tho House itselt to assume mure effectual control over the debate ot invest 
greater authority in the Choir ” 

The pent-up feelings of tho House burst forth in tumultuous 
approval from every quarter, except from the group of the Irish 
IrreconcilabloB, who sat stunned and bewildered. The Speaker at 
onoe followed up tho declaration of his resolution that he would 
decline to call upon any moro members to speak, by proceeding to 
put the questions in their order. The question first put was that the 
words proposed to be left out by Dr. Lyons’s amendment from the 
original motion for leave to introduce the Bill stand part of the 
question. A division followed, giving 161 for the motion and 19 
against it. Tho Irish members now pcrceivod that by taking part 
in this division they had inadvertently acquiesced in the Speaker's 
assumption of a right to stop the debate. The next question was 
then put, that leave be given to introduce tho Bill, and tho Irish 
members, lecovcring from their bewilderment, rose from their seats 
and with outstretched arms and dramatic gestures shouted ** Order ” 
and '* Privilege,” while tho Speaker remained standmg. They then 
left the House in a body; leave was given to introduce the Bill with¬ 
out a division, and in a few moments it was duly road a first time. 

Before proceeding to the second episode in this painful history 
it will be as well definitely to mark the character of the first. 
Whether we praise or blame the Speaker’s act, it is proper that we 
diould recognise it for what it was, and it was beyond all question a 
supersession of all the orders and regulations of the House. It was, 
as the Speaker said, a now and exceptional coarse. There was a rule 
which would have enabled the House to arrest obstruction. The 
Speaker for good reasons or bad chose not to employ this, but in¬ 
stead of it assumed a power for which there was no precedent. This 
may or may not have been justifiable or prudent under the extra- 
ordinaij ciroumstances in which tho shortsighted perversity of Mr. 
Parnell’s section had placed the House. For &e moment it was 
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certainly tbe most convenient course, and that is a veiy important 
consideration so far as it goes. But it is right to note that the 
stoppage of the debate by the Speaker was unprecedented and 
irregular. 

The next step was taken on the following evening (February 3rd}. 
In the interval Michael Bavitt, the most able, resourceful, and 
intrepid of the chiefs of the Land League, had been arrested on a 
warrant issued by the Home Secretary at the instance of Mr. Forster. 
Littlo more than a fortnight before Mr. Forster had stated that it 
would be unjust to re-arrest Davitt, save for a violation of tho con¬ 
ditions on which his ticket-of-leave had boon granted. At that date 
(January 13th) those conditions were supposed to havo been suffi¬ 
ciently complied with. Whut chango took place in Davitt’s conduct 
in tho fortnight following this statement is not known and cannot 
well be conjectured. The ro-arrost has been taken os a matter of 
course in England, but it is one of thoso unfortunate incidents of 
such incessant recurrence which add new fuel to the flame of national 
antipathy in Ireland. On the Thursday afternoon Mr. Billon asked 
tho Home Secretary a question on this subject. Bissatisfied with Sir 
William Harcourt’s answer, Mr. Billon rose presumably to move the 
adjournment of tho House, as according to a much abused but well- 
understood rule ho had a perfect right to do. Tho Speaker refhsed 
to hear him, and ruled that ho wns out of order. Here again it 
must bo noted that, strictly speaking, the Irish protesters seem to 
have been within tho letter of their rights. Mr. Billon persisted; 
tho Prime Minister then moved that he should be suspended for the 
remainder of tho sitting; the question was put and carried by 395 
against 38; and, as hir. Billon refused to leave tho House in con¬ 
formity with this resolution, he was removed by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. Mr. Gladstone then rose to move his resolution. Mr. Parnell 
interrupted him, apparently intending to press tho point of order 
whether Mr. Gladstone could bo in possession of the House if Mr. 
Billon had been irregularly ruled out of order. Tho usual scene 
followed. Mr. Parnell was named as disobeying the Chair; Mr. 
Gladstone moved his suspension, which was voted by 405 votes against 
7; and Mr. Parnell was removed by the Sergeant. The same course 
was followed in the case of Mr. Finigan. Hero a new incident 
occurred. Baring the last two discussions the Home Kule members, 
as a protest against the irregularity of the whole of the proceedings 
since the suspension of Mr. Billon, declined to leave their seats. This 
was disobedience to the order of the Choir, and Mr. Gladstone moved 
accordingly that the 28 members who had been guilty of it should 
be suspended during the remainder of the sitting. After this resolu¬ 
tion had been carried, the suspended members were called upon to 
withdraw; and as each of them refused, ho was conducted in turn 
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out of the Houbo by the Sergcant-at>AnuB and his attendants. These 
scenes of the second and third of February wore the first taste for 
two centuries that the English have had of Fruotidors, Prairials, and 
Brumaires. Wo should be glad to thinlc that they will have no 
more for two centuries to come. 

Before going further, let us characterize the policy of the Irish 
section, which led to these violent scones. Wo are not of those who 
think that any English Parliament or Ministry will voluntarily set 
itself to ropaii* the scandalous misgovemment of Ireland, unless tho 
Irish constituencies send men who will make it more uncomfortable 
to neglect Ireland than to attend to it. An English Minister has so 
many burdens upon him, so many tasks pressing on his time and 
capacity, that wo may bo quite sure he will not take Irish grievances 
in hand unless tho Irish members cry out pretty loudly and make 
themselves moro than a little troublesome. That is perfectly clear; 
and it is very irrational either to deny it as a general statement, or 
to deny that Mr. Parnell had up to tho beginning of this session done 
good service to his country ex. :tly by making Ireland so troublesome 
to the English Government that it could not be safely left alone. 
Some people will regard this as a cynical way of putti]]g things, but 
whether cynical or not, it is tho positive and practical state of tho 
case. Tho English nation is honestly anxious to do for Ireland what’ 
ever those leaders in whom tho English nation has confidence declare 
to bo necessary and right for Ireland. But in order to kindle this 
willingness to do justice it is necessary to make a considerable stir, 
and that stir Mr. Parnell and tho Land League made in the autumn 
with a vengeance. They cannot but know, however, that it is im¬ 
possible to deliver Ireland without the help and goodwill of England 
and Scotland, and that to alienate this help and good-will will bo fatal 
to their own cause. Mr. Parnell himself admitted this clearly enough 
in his letter from Paris, in W'hich ho promised an agitation that 
should rouso the democratic classes in Great Britain against the land¬ 
lords and tho “ shopocracy,*’ on behalf of tho people of Ireland. That 
being so, there could bo no blunder greater than to follow the course 
which has led to the present collapse. Hero let us quote the words 
of ono of the most thoroughly ablo, well-informed, and sagacious 
members of the Irish party. Mr. Shaw’s account of things seems to 
us to bo exactly and unanswerably true. ' 

"Tho gentlemen who shaped the policy of iho Iri»h party this session, by 
the unwise and mistimed use of the weapon, have led the parly to helpless 
defeat, unable to fight or retreat with dignity or credit. For half a century 
there has not been such on opportunity os the present for placing the case of 
Ireland before Parliament and the coxmtry in n way to command attention and 
to secure reform. The extreme poverty of our peoplejand the manifold evils, 
direct and indirect, of our land system were admitted. Wo have a Gtoyemment 
pledged, every member of it, to the redress of our grievances—its chief, a man 
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of generous sjunpathy, large Tiows, and commanding induonco; the people of 
England ready and anxious to settle the Irish question. It needed only a 
course of procedure guidod by ordinary common sense to command influential 
support insido Fkirliament in resisting coercion, and, what is of more import- 
ance, enthusiastic popular support. Under such opposition OoTOrnmeni would 
havo been compellod to largely modify tlie Coercion Bill and to have brought 
in their Land Bill; but the policy adopted has broken down helplessly and 
hopelessly. Irish reform .and Irish representation are discredited, and English 
feeling and opinion outraged.’' 

This is the view which a sensible iind patriotic Irishman takes of 
the action of the Extreme Loft of his own party. It ought to be 
equally interesting to us to know what view the same sensible and 
patriotic Irishman takes of the policy of tlie Government. Ho has 
** no hesitation in cxpiTssing his disappointment ’* with this policy. 
“ Had they amiounccd their intention of not allowing lawlessness to 
rulo tho country, and firmly enforced the ordinary law, and on the 
meeting of Parliament announced tho Land Bill, there would have 
been no pretence of necessity for what I must call the worst Coercion 
Bill ever introduced.’* People will, of course^ tako this for .what it is 
worth, but Liberals with a belief in tho principles of national self- 
government will bo slow to reject tho opinion of an Irishman of the 
type of Mr. Shaw about Irish affairs. But as we know tho influence 
of the landlord class both of Ireland and England havo prevented 
their counsels from being listened to. Mr. Forster has brought in 
not only a Coercion Bill, hut an extremely severe Coercion Bill, 
His whole demeanour and attitude has exposed him to tho chargo of 
holding tho truly absurd position that if a bad thing is neocssary, 
then tho more of tho badness of the thing that you have tho bettor. 
If extraordinary means of repression were absolutely necessary, we 
might have expected Mr. Forster to take some trouble to seciiro tho 
desired ends by the machinery that would be least obnoxious, least 
exposed to abuso, and least fit to bo used as a precedent by authorities 
less benevolent than he assumes himself and his colleagues at tho 
Castle to be. What is the advantage of having an Irish Hocrelary 
with tho professions of a Wilberforcc, if ho brings in a Bill on thi 
maxims of a CastlereaghP Why could not every means have 
been exhausted of making the Bill as little odious as pos¬ 
sible to Ireland, and to thoso Irish members especially who 
represent the more sober and, if you please to call it so, tho 
more loyal portion of the opinion of tho country P 

The list of the amendments that have been proposed, and oven of 
those that havo been accepted, is enough to show how much moro 
stringent the Bill was than is now seen to have been either just or 
wise. Here are one or two of tho suggested modifleations by way 
of example, (a) Tho Bill empowers tho arrest of persons ** reason¬ 
ably ” suspected. Then, said a member (from Wales, by the way. 
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uot from Ireland}, let us put some sort of measure on tbo " reason¬ 
ableness/’ by saying that the suspicion must be supported by the 
sworn oridcnco of two witnesses. Bojected. (i) Another member, 
English, not Irish, moved that the power of arrest should be limited 
to persons believed” to have committed an offence, instead of 
persons merely “ suspootod.” As Mr. Forster said that the Govern¬ 
ment only wished for power to arrest the people whom they “know” 
to have perpetrated outrages, there would seem to have been no good 
ground for objecting to this modification. Bejected. (r) The Bill is 
retrospective—a quality which has always been counted particularly 
detestable in this kind of legislation, and which is singularly out 
of place in a measure of which wo have been told again and again 
that it is not vindictive or punitive, but preventive. Another Welsh 
member proposed that at the very least tho retrospect might bo 
limited to tho date of tho introduction of tho Bill. Mr. Forster made 
a compromise, and was eontent not to arrest a man on the suspicion 
of things said or done before October 1, 1880. (fl) It was moved 
that nobody should be arrest«-d under tho powers in tho Bill who 
should have been taken to Ireland from England on the warrant of 
an English magistrate; that is to say, the man arrested in 
Ireland should be there of his own free-will. Bejected. (r) It 
was moved that tho charge against a suspected person should 
be investigated in the presence of tho Lord Lieutenant or 
Chief Secretary, and so should have an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing what was charged against him. Bejected. (/) An im¬ 
portant amendment was moved by Mr. Stansfeld, namely, that 
warrants against persons reasonably suspected of crime other than 
high treason, and the like, should specify tho crime with particulars 
of time and place. That is to say, where a man is arrested for acts 
so loosely described as tending to violence and intimidation, tho 
where, when, and what should be set forth. Nearly fifty English 
and Scotch members and five-ond-forty Irish members supported 
this reasonable mitigation; but it was rejected, (ff) Thero were 
amendments of great importance concerning the treatment of 
prisoners under tliis Act. It was shown conclusively that on pre- 
\ ious occasions prisoners ai'restod on warrants of this kind, who had 
not been tried, and whom it was never intended to try, had suffered 
groat hardships and even grave and permanent injuries. Everybody 
with any sense of justice or tho virtue of legality in him will feel 
that though it may bo expedient to lock people up without trial in 
order to prevent them from doing mischiof. yet it cannot be expedient 
to treat them as harshly as if they had actually done the mischief, 
hod been tried for it, and had been lawfully convicted and sentenced. 
If wo are going to have political prisoners, let us havo political 
prisoners. After prolonged discussion which was denounced as 
obstruction hyi many people who might have known better, Mr. 
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Forstor promised that tho Prison Rules should be suporrised by 
tiie Lord Lieutenant with a special view to prisoners of this class. 

To return to the story of the parliamentary revolution. Mr. Glad* 
stone moved a resolution, which was afterward amended and accepted 
by the House, empowering a majority of two-thirds in a House of not 
less than three hundred to resolve that a given piece of public busi¬ 
ness is urgent; and when urgency has been thus voted, it further 
empowers the Speaker to take into his own hands all the powers of 
the Houbo for the regulation of the several stages of the given busi¬ 
ness. In accordance with this resolution the Speaker announced a 
little codo of new rules, to which ho afterwards added others. Wo 
need not discuss them at the present moment. It suffices to say that 
they result in a particularly drastic kind of cluturc, more stringent 
than exists in any other logislativo assembly in the world. It will 
be time enough to examine thorn fully wbon the House has had better 
opportunity of trying them. 

The principal objections to this gi-cat change have boon—first, the 
rapidity and oven precipitancy with which it was made; second, that 
it takes .away from the office of Speaker its most revered attribute of 
neutrality and impartiality, and tends to make him the chief or the 
instrument of ono side of tho House against tho other; third, that it 
should have taken place in connection with so peculiar a measuro as 
a Bill depriving one of tho throe kingdoms of its guarantees for 
personal liberty; fourth, that it transfers in block to tho Speaker 
powers which tho majority of the House should only exert specifi¬ 
cally and in detail, and substitutes jicrsonal will for that system of 
fi.xcd regulations which ought to settle the proceedings in a free 
assembly; fiflli, that so great an innovation ought only to have boon 
made us pari of some general scheme for reconstructing the wholo 
method of conducting xiarliamcntary business—a reconstruction 
which is now seen on all sides to bo not only incvitablo but urgent. 
For the moment, however, there is very little inclination to consider 
objections. Ono of the most rcmarkablo features in tho whole trans¬ 
action has been the absolute and unquestioning support which has 
been afforded to tho Government by the House of Commons and tho 
oountiy. Regret has boon expressed on every side at the final dis¬ 
appearance of the greatest of parliamentary glories, but people havo 
stifled their regrets under tho sense of tho necessity of correcting an 
intolerable abuse. Tho question, which is after all a very important 
question, whether tho necessity, which nobody denies, has been met 
in tho best way, has hardly been raised, and if it has been raised, 
has been dismissed with a good deal of impatient asperity, which is 
of evil omen for the immediate future of English politics. 

Military operations havo been carried on against the Boers of tho 
Transvaal, but up to the present date without success. The British 
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forces hnve on more than one occasion suffered a disastrous repulse, 
and we hare had the bitter mortification of seeing slaughter inflicted 
and suffered in a cause which on our side is both unjust and inexpo* 
dient in the highest degree. We now see how grossly those officials 
and ministers were mistaken who represented tho aversion of the 
Boers to annexation as no more than the cry of a few agitators and 
malcontents. The Boers would not have left their homesteads to 
the number of several thousands if there had bem nothing more 
serious at work than a factitious agitation. Every day it is felt to 
be more deplorable that Lord Kimberley did not on his accession to 
ofiSuo at once undo the work which nobofly of either party over really 
defended. Tho best thing that can hapj^en now is that tho negotia¬ 
tions which arc said to be going on while we write should end in u 
truce; that tho truce should be followed by tho dispatch of some 
Commission of Inquiry ; and that the Commission should find it 
expedient to let tho Loers live as their own masters in the portions 
of tho Transvaal to which they are practically conlincd. 

To turn to other events which have attracted public attention, the 
capture of Geok Tepo by the Russians, and their subsequent advance 
in tho direction of Merv, have combined, with the publication of tho 
secret Russian correspondence captured at Cabal, to excite interest 
once more in tho Central Asian question. The famous fortress of tho 
Akhal-Tokkes, which Russian report declares to havo been constructed 
under the direction of an English officer, was captured by General 
Skobcleff after a siege of twenty-one days, during which both be¬ 
siegers and besieged lost heavily. Tho Russian loss in killed and 
wounded is officially returned at 71 officers and 1,037 men. The 
total loss of life, including the mortality from disease, is estimated at 
3,000 on tho side of the Russians, and 8,000 on that of the Tekkes; 
2,000 of whom wero slain in tho pursuit across the plain after their 
stronghold was stormed. After the capture of Geok Tepe the 
Russians pressed on for sc^ oral stages eastward, in order to secure the 
submission of all tho tiibes of tho Akhal-Tokkes as far os Merv. Al¬ 
ready W'o arc told, in the usual accents of alarm. General Skobeleff’s 
cavalry are hovering around Merv, and Merv is the key of Herat, 
Herat tho key of Candahar, and Candahar, of course, is the key of 
Ihdia. 

The publication of the secret correspondence discovered at Cabul 
in the autumn of 1879, at one timo seemed likely to afford the 
alarmists with on opportunity of gaining the ear of the public. It 
was only for a time. The despatches proved nothing fresh, and 
illustrated once more tho impolicy of the late Government. The 
Cah\il correspondence consisted of—(1) Letters from General, then 
Oolonel, Stoletoff to Shore Ali; (3) Letters from Shere Ali to General 
Stolotoff; (3) Letters from General Kauffmann to Shere Ali; and (4) 
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A draft of a treaty taken ai referendum by Colonel Stoletoff, by wbiob 
Hussia was to defend Afghanistan against British invasion, if the 
Ameer, on his part, would refrain from waging war without Bussian 
permission. Taking the last first, wo find that the draft of the 
treaty, instoad of confirming tho ofik>repeated assertion that Hussia 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Shcro Ali, proves, 
on the contrary, that tho utmost that was proposed was, that Hussia 
should assist the Amcor to prevent Afghanistan being used as a base 
from whence an Anglo-Indian attack might bo made upon tho 
Asiatic dominions of the Czar. Of course, Hussia had in ordinary 
circumstances no business to make any treaties of any kind with tho 
..\jnccr, and she recognised this as soon ns peace was restored by 
refusing to sign tho treaty which hud })ccn draftofl in Afghanistan. 
But the circumstances were not oi*dinury, and her conduct in nego¬ 
tiating a treaty with Afghanistan when war vdtli lOngland was 
believed to bo imminent has boen declared by Lord Bcaconsfield 
to bo “perfectly justitiablo.” 

It is alleged, nith trutli, that tho draft treaty was drawn up at 
Cabul after the Ti*eaty of Berlin was signed.* But when the Huosian 
mission was despatched tho Treaty of Berlin had not been signed, nor 
is there any proof that General Stoletoff could have been apprised 
at Cabul of tho conclusion of peace in Europe in time to arrest tho 
drafting of tho Afghan Treaty. !Nor must it be forgotten that 
General IStolutofi's head wa-i in tho lion’s month, ond lie might have 
exposed himself to tho fate of Sir Louis Oavagiiari if he had 
abruptly announced his mission was at an end and that Hussia woiild 
do nothing to protect tho Ameer from the invasion for which his 
\isit liad afforded tho longed-for pretext. 

Tho Hussian Goverument appears to liave acted, us Lord Bcacous- 
tlcld has expressly declared, with the utmost possible promptitude in 
withdrawing from any intcrfcrenco in Afghanistan; but the dis¬ 
patches show that General Stoletoff continued his oO!rrespondcnce 
with tho Ameer on his own account. Although this was inconsistent 
with Hussia’s position, it was natural that Gonoral Stoluloff should 
do his best to extricate tho unfortunate Ameer from tho scrape in 
which ho had involved him. IIo wrote to Shore Ali from Livadia 
assuring him that ho was “ busy night and day with his affairs,” and 
after a long preamble evidently designed to break tho bad nows to ' 
him as gently as possible, ho advised his luckless host to make 
peace with the English, unless the Hussions, “ his brothers on tho 
other side of tho river,” make war on their own account, which at 
that time General Stoletoff well know they had determined 
not to do.^ Therefore Shere Ali was told to make peace 

(1) It u proper to saytliat lome very eompetont authoriliee inaist thatby"tli^r 
brothers on the other side of tho rivor," Stoletoff meant tho Mahometans across the 
rndos, end not the llnsnans across the Oxus. 
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i^nly, and in secret prepare for war; and if the English 
wanted to send an envoy to Oabul, ho was to send on able emissary 

possessing the tongue of a serpent ond full of deceit'' to India, ^'to 
perplex the enomy’s mind with sweet words," and induce him to 
abandon tho intended war. No defence can be attempted for this 
dolibornto counsel to deceive, even after all allowance has been made 
for tho figurative phraseology of oriental diplomacy, and the dire 
straits to which General Stoletoff was reduced by the necessity of 
saving tho Ameer from the disastrous consequences which followed 
his reliance on promises which circumstances rendered it impossible 
to keep. But it is not for those who hare insisted upon the adoption 
of tho lowest possible standard of morals in tho government of the 
British Empire to lift up their hands in pious horror because the 
discredited subordinate of General Kaufmann tried to keep his friend 
out of a difficulty by on expedient as unscrupulous us that by which 
Lord Salisbury proposed " to find, or if need be to create, a pretext ’’ 
for getting him into one. 

Shore Ali's letters to the ll\u .ians show very clearly that the whole 
influence which Russia gained over him was duo to his dread of the 
aggressive policy which, rightly or wrongly, he attributed to Lord 
Ly tton. Imperialist critics display their ignorance of the very alphabet 
of the controversy in which the late Lord Lawrence took a leading 
part, by proclaiming that the objection to the invasion of Afghan¬ 
istan has no longer any force becouhc it is proved that Russian 
generals can dissimulate and betray. The case against tho inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan, so far from resting upon an implicit faith 
in the meekness and innoccnco of Russia, is enormously strength¬ 
ened by every proof of the existence of a desire on her part to 
do us mischief. Tho worse Russia can bo proved to be, so much 
the more insensate was the folly of those who played into her hands 
by making tho Afghans forget their hatred of the Northern Empire 
in their dread of tho aggression of their Southern neighbour**. If 
we had merely held aloof the Russl.m mission at Gabul would cither 
have shared tho fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari, or have been compelled 
to return empty-honded from Afghanistan. It has never been con¬ 
tended that wc shouhl trust tho defence of our Indian frontier to tbc 
generosity of Russia. Russia, like any other power, will seek to 
injure us wherever bho can, whenever wo threaten her with war. 
What has been contended is, that so long as wo keep out of Afghan¬ 
istan she cannot injure us in India. Russia's influence in Afghanistan 
depends naturally upon the intensity of tho animosity with which 
England is regarded by tho Afghans. Every act of aggression on 
our p^t strengthens Russia’s position and correspondingly weakens 
our own. 


Kbruary 23 , 1881 . 
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i:nglaxi) and Ireland. 

OxcE inoro orA'v vciijns in Ireland, but in llio ejes of tho vast majo¬ 
rity of the jieoplo nho livo in Ireland it reigns by virtue of an act 
of proseriplion. Once more tho LcgiHlaturo is to bo uskod to pass a 
measure of relief fur tlio Irish cultivator, but as usvuil gratitude is 
extinguibbed in advance by a muasure of icpresslon which prccodosit. 
We are huppo&cd to have uliccked tho legitimate confederacy of tho 
Land League, but in tho very act we have given now strength to tho 
lawless and mischievous confederacy of the Fenian brotherhood. A 
few Irish landlords have tho gloomy satisfaction of feeling their hands 
free to do as they will with their own, but it is a ounaidorablo set-oiF 
to this that tho next election will pretty certainly sweep away the 
chief body of Irish Liberals and replace them by exasperated Irrecoa- 
ciluhlcB. In Great Britain there are many constituencies, oven some 
groat democratic constituencies, in w'hich Irish voters hold the 
balance, and tho Irish voters arc lust for a long time to como to the 
party of improvement. But a strong Land Bill, wo are told, will 
change all that. Why should it P Tho Land Bill will bo regarded 
as no more than the instalment of a right, but the Coercion Act, 
passed as it has been passed innid circumstances of such extraordinary 
excitement, will long stand out in Irish memory as a hated landmark 
of tyrannical passion. Something more serious has been lost than tho 
Irish vote. The leaders of tho party of progress have lost their title 
for a long time to como to talk their old language, or to appeal to the 
deep and generous commonplaces of law and freedom. It is worse 
than the loss of many a parRamentary seat to English Liberalism, 
that tho greatest of popular orators should nover again bo able to tell 
his countrymen that force is no remedy. 

What was tho alternative policy ? Was a Gbvernmont, wo shaU 
be asked, to look on at tho scene of lawlossness and crime with 
heedless minds and folded hands P Tho answer is in famous words, 
that it is no small port of wisdom to know how much of an evil is to 
he tolerated.” It is worth while, at tho cost of repeating once more 
some of tho circumstances of a dreary and only tee familiar story, to 
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' describe the point of view of those who bolieve the polio]r actually 
adopted to havo been fatally mistaken. Lot us admit that in the 
later part of the autumn, Ireland, or u considerable portion of it, was 
. in a revolutionary condition. No Liberal at least con deny that 
there was really good ground for an excited an^ discontented spirit. 
There arc three separate considerations to this effect. For, in the 
first iduoo, the House of Commons by its vote on the Bisturbanco 
Bill in the summer had put upon deliberate record that the land¬ 
lords hud a legal power of eviction which it was socially wrong 
for them to exercise. Tt had admitted the existence of a great 
grievance, and one Avhich, save for the action of the House of 
Lord*!, it was prepared and anxious to redress. There was 
more evidence than this that the Irish peasantry had something to 
complain of. For, in tlm second place, the Government had 
announced their intention of bringing in a Land Bill, and it 
was matter of conmon and notorious expectation that this would 
bo a strong, a thorough, a far-reaching mcasuro. What was 
this but to say that thcro wore deep, aud real, and far-reaching 
evils, which the Irish ])casants had a right to insist that the 
legislature of Ihcir country should remove ? But even this is not all 
tho evidence to the same purpose. Two Commissions have been 
inquiring into tho Irish question, and what conclusion havo they 
come to ? Ono of these Cojiimissions is driven to the formal con¬ 
viction that the “ deep-seated disorder in tho body politic arose fi’om 
the existence of grievances for which tho present law provides no 
remedy, and for which justice rccpiires that a remedy should be 
provided.” In the other Commission, even the ultra-Conservative 
majority were so shaken from their natural prejudices that they 
hove actually declared that to leave the peasant any longer exposed, 
without the pruioctiou of a tribunal, to arbitrary incrouscs of rent 
is inexpedient and unjust. Of tho re]^>ort of tho minority wo need 
not speak; it Avent very much further. 

So then it appears that two important Commissions, a majority 
in the House of Commons, and finally the Government itself, 
all testified to the fact that tho Irish social system was infected 
by grievous injustice, which it was urgently necessary to dool 
Avith. The operations of tho League, therefore, and the senti¬ 
ments in the population on which the League worked, hod their 
foundation and their excuse in precisely those circumstances 
Avhlch were the foundation and excuse of tho Bisturbanoe Bill 
of last year, and tho Land Bill of this year. In other words, 
tho Irish peasants were justified in their desire to see changes which 
may properly from the English point of view be colled revolu¬ 
tionary. If we remember how ignorant they are (owing to tho 
deliberate resolution of English statesmen in former times to keep 
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them ignorant), how ezcitablo they are, how close thoir particular 
sense of wrong came to the most pressing oonditions of their daily 
life, we need not wonder that, under the impulse of passions 
which wore justifiablo in tbomselves, some of them committed 
unjiistifiablo acta. What was to bo seen in Ireland was the spectacle 
of the peasants in a state of revolt in faoo of tho landlords, and resort- 
ing here and there to violent practices against their open enemies or 
tbeir lukewarm friends. The amount of their violence, even where 
it reached its height, was amazingly little. Wo must romeiubor the 
Country that we arc talking about. The agitation of lust winter was 
not tho first Irisli ugilatioii since tho Union. Comp ircd with any 
previous outbreak, o^poe^ttlly, for instance, witli the Titho War fifty 
years ago, the amount of violence last winter was, I repeat, amazingly 
little. Considering tho strength of tho passions that prompted it, 
the ferocity of all ti adit ion and precedent in such movements, tho 
character of tho population, and their intcuso concurn in tho issuo of 
the struggle, the actual disorders, though they might have hoon 
appalling in 11 impshiro or Sussov, woro hardly oven alarming in 
Mayo or Ooik or Glare. 

It was clear, however, that for tho moment the country liad fallen 
into a state of piofound social disoiganisation. Wo naturally ask 
what the party of order wero doing P What they did was tliis. 
At tho very outset of tho ugilition—it w.is in October, 1 think—■ 
n deputation of men of tho highest iinportanco in wealth and posi¬ 
tion, landlords and otheis, waitt'd upon Lord Oowper and Mr. 
Forster to discuss the state of the country. Mr. For-iter did what ho 
would havo done it ho had boon receiving the same kind of deputa¬ 
tion of country gentlemen at the English Homo Office, under similar 
cireiimstauccs of disorder in England or Scotland. Ho asked them 
what they had to suggest, wliat steps they wero prepared to recom¬ 
mend, what they wore disposed to do. “ Suggestion, recommendation, 
action! ” ci ied all ihoso imporhmt mou with ono accord in indi gnant 
surprise ; '* what is all that to us! It can bo no affair of ours I Let 
the Government do its duty, we have no duty to do.” And they 
went away in astonishment and disgust because, as they had been 
accustomed to expect in all similar emergencies before, Mr. Forster 
did not at once promise them an immediate session of ParUomoni 
and a swinging Coercion Act. It is worth while to turn to the 
account of this interview oven now, in order to realise the impotence 
of that class for whose sake the English legislature had sacrificed tho 
interests of u whole population. I^o further evidence is necessary 
that wo shall look in vain to this once dominant section of society 
for a rostoration of permanent ordor in Ireland. That there axe 
individuals both of abundant private virtue and public spirit among 
tho Irish landlords, wo ore not concerned tu deny. But they have 
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the natural and unavoidable weakness of every class that has been long 
protected in the enjoyment of special privileges by foreign support. 
Lord Cowpor’s visitors were true sons of the men, Lord Donoughmore 
and others, who, in 1830, passed a resolution that Drummond’s 
aphorism tluit property has its duties as well us its rights, was a shame¬ 
ful itisult to the magistrates of Ti])pcrary,' They have neither political 
courage nor administrative resource. Demoralised by habitual 
reliance on tlic military and centralisefl government at Dublin, they 
seem to be entirely withojiit those liahits of indepondence, energy, 
and responsibility which free self-government has bred in the 
eharaet<’r of th«' corresponding i-lass in Kngland. Wo sometimes 
hoar hard things of county justices and (iiiarier Sessions, and they 
have bhorlcomings enough of their own. Dut these country gentle¬ 
men, if tliey found themselves in a scrape with their labourers, 
whatever I'lso Ihoy might do, would not, we may bo very sure, 
throw their delivoninco, without making a single eftbrt of their own, 
wholesale upon tho Homo Ofllcc and the War Office. 

When the Irish Government found there was a certain amount 
of disorder in the country, and no chanco of help fr(>m those who 
ought naturally to have boon tlic party of order, what were they 
to do? There woro midnight visits, some firing info windows, a 
certain number of outrages on the person, and three or four agrarian 
murders. There was intimidation, and, to borrow a familiar but 
greatly exaggerated phrase which has been much abused for pur¬ 
poses of oratorical clap-trap, to some extent tho law of the land was 
superseded by tho unwritten law of tho Iiand League, llonts law¬ 
fully duo remained unpaid, and landlords were unable to exercise 
their legal rights.® All this was disorderly enough. But “ it m wo 
small of idsdotn to know how much of an evil is to be tolerated^** 
In December, when the ogitation was at its height, there was even a 
kind of order; bad, illegitimate, and marked by many odious 
features, an inverted order, if you please, but still not that bloody 

(1) For this cpisodo boo tho JUnuoir of TAomat Drummond, bj J. F. M'Lonnan. 
Edinburgh ; Edinonston and Douglas, 1867. Ohap. xvi. * 

(!t) Spoaking of tho agitation, of tho winter of 1879, not of 1880, Mr. Goortney, now 
Uudur-Sccrctury fur Homo Affiiirs, ^vTito8 as follows, in connection with Mr. Parnell’s 
advice tothofainurs not to pay thuir landlords anyrmts unlcsstho latter agreed to make 
TBOSonablo reductions in their cltiims:— 

Tho circumstancra of tlie soiaHon justiflod an application for an ahatoment of lonts 
such lU the majority of landlords aro goncrally foimd willing to ivUow. ... It was also 
prudent nut to niako any i>ayin(>nt until an undonlanding hud boon mado about tho 
reduction, as olhcrwidc the worst cl.iss of landlords would have taken what they oould 
on account, and would havo niainiidncd the unpaid bnlanro os a daim always iWging 
over tho hood of the tenant, and thus bringing him more than over within tho power of 
his m.'istcr. ... It will bn seen that no serious blomo can be thrown upon Mr. FamoU’s 
conduct lost yiar (1879) oxoi'pt in regard to the fact that ho was not suflioiontly explicit 
in his meaning.” 

Yet thnro was hardly a singlo Engliih journal whioh was not almost os angry'with 
tho agitation of 18f9 os with that of 18S0. 
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and reckless anarchy whioh has accompanied many a dacquorie 
before now, both in Ireland and other places. It had not been 
going on for years or eyen months, but only for a fow weeks. It was 
a hard case for the landlords who were deprived of what was un¬ 
doubtedly their own. Nobody denies it. But in many a far less serious 
social crisis than this, hardship on some class has been inevitable, 
and men have known how to bear it as best they might. If the Duke 
of Richmond and Mr. Chaplin are right, have not tho whole mass 
of Irish tenants been enduring wrong and hardship for generations 
past ? A legal right, however it may have arisen, must always, so 
long 08 it exists, bo of tho nature of a sacred thing in tho eyes of tho 
statesman, and the landlords were suffering a legal wrong. But the 
tenants had for generations, owing to the ignorance or erroneous theo¬ 
ries of the legislature, been suffering what oven Conservatives like the 
Duke of Richmond admit to have been a mor<il wrong. If tho land¬ 
lords failed to receive their rents for a little time, in how many 
cases had these rents accrued at the expense of the equitable rights 
of the tenants i* If tho tenants had been waiting for justice 
for whole generations, could not the landlords have been asked 
to wait for a week or two ? But the situation is too grave for 
these recriminations. All right-minded men would fain have 
•seen tho present crisis in tho Irish system surmounted without 
tho infliction of a single injustice or undeserved iiieonvenienco on 
either tho landlords or any other class. Tho only thing to 
bo said is that these iiijusliuc's and inconveniences urc, and always 
havo been recognised as being, iiu'vitable in many of the great social 
changes which communities are driven by force of circumstances 
from time to time to undergo. They aro pait of ihe cost, and the 
most harsh, painful, and repulsive pirt oi the cost, of every change 
of this kind. They constitute tho strongest argument against all 
revolutionary methods. Tho necessity for them is the heaviest 
charge that has to be borne by those whoso shortsightedness or 
impolitic procrastination has brought about so evil a stato of things 
that only revolutionary methods will repair them. 

The disturbed situation in Ireland was obviously intolerable, if it 
was likely to last for ever, or for very long. The restoration of tho full 
authority of tho law of tho laud was on impci'Jitivo necessity. But 
what our countrymen forgot, and perhaps compelled tho Government 
to forget, was that there was more th.in one way of setting about 
tho restoration of order. There was tho old way which lias been re¬ 
sorted to so incessantly since tho Union. I’ho Government could 
take powers to scire anyone they pleased, and lock him up without 
trial. Sometimes this course has succeeded, and sonieliiiics it has not. 
The Coercion Bill was one experiment. But another experiment was 
open. This was firmly and energetically to enforce the ordinary 
law of the land against evil-doers, so fur as it was possible ; where it 
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was not possible, then to boar evil-doing with a sousiblo patience, as 
wise statesmen have often hod to do before now; and then on the 
meeting of Parliament to introduce the Land Bill in which all tho 
hopes and interests of tho mass of tho Irish pousantry were centred. 
Before Parliament mot, the acute stage of the agitation was beginning 
to pass away. Tho law of the land was being partially enforced, and 
convictions wore being obtained. Even had it been otherwise, it 
is worth while for tho Kuglish public to reflect whether it 
would have not boon better to persevere in a wise acquiescence in a 
cortuin amount of evil, if that were in the long run tho quickest and 
surest Tnenns of coming to a more pennunently satisfactory stato. 

England, it must ho remembered, had and still has a given thing 
to do, a given problem to solve. Her task is nut merely to preserve 
law and order for tho moment, but to lay tlio foundations of good 
and settled government, and one of the first conditions of securing 
this is to coiiciliutc Iho Irish population. To do this it is above all 
things indispcusnhlo to mako that population bolievo that our 
sym|Hithios aro on thoir side. 'Iho Irish never have believed this; 
tlioy have had no very great reason to bolievo it; and a Coercion Aot is 
the worst possible argument fur making thorn believe it. It is in the 
oyos of tho Irihli tho regular and accepted symbol of our sympathy, not 
with them, but with those whom justly or not they regard as thein 
oppressors. It always bus been thus; wo cannot bo surprised if it still 
wears in their eyes its old and hated colours. It is not only rebels 
and mutineers who feel in this wjiy. Somo of the most respectable 
classes in Ireland, including members of tho class of landlords them¬ 
selves, detest Coercion Acts quite us heartily us they lU’o detested by 
dissolute ruffians and village tyrants. ^ If tho latter recognise in 
tho suspousion of Habeas Corpus un end of their immunity in turbu¬ 
lence, the funner are reminded by it that their country is the subject 
and degraded member of a Union wdiich to them is no Union. It is 
vory well to toll them that a Coercion Act is only a means of taking 
powers which arc sure never to bo abused, for arresting a few bud 
characters whose guilt nobody can doubt. This may bo true or not. 
But what if tho Irish do not choose to look at tho A&t in this easy 
and reassuring way Y [n our task of conuiliuting Ireland wo have to 
consider not only what such a measure is, but what it seems to be to 
the people concerned. "NVe have to consider tho peculiar colour and 
aspect which tho previous history of such a measure bus given to it. 

(1) Sfr. is ono of tho luohl icsiiertablo members of tho llouso of Commons, and 
fhis is wh.it ho says:— 

"1 have no hesitation in (.x^ncvsinf^ my great disappointment nt the policy of tho 
Oovimiiitul. Uad they nnnouiu i d th< ir intention of not uUowiiig la^ilessncbs to rule 
tho eoiuitiy and liniily eniorci d tho mdxnury law, and, on the mretiug of rarliamtat, 
unuouneod tlio T,und Hill, theie v mild Live Ih'cii no pretenec of necessity for what I 
must dill tlio worst Coercion Dill < itr intiodneed."—Mr. Bhaw’s letter to tho Bishop of 
(linno, puhlishod iadho nowspapers, February IB. 
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Nations do not invariably look at things tbrongh the clear medium 
of dry reason. They are endowed with imagination and sennhiUty. 
They are keenly aUvo to historic association. Tho Irish connect 
the incident of to>day with a whole chain of incidents in the past 
which it suits us to ibrgel, but which they have not forgotten, nor 
will forget, so long as we deliberately insist on bringing it book to 
their minds. It is quite truo that Englishmen to-day announce 
benevolent intentions towards Ireland, but Irishmen may be excused 
for thinking lightly of this when they find, on such comparatively 
moderate provocation, tho old instriunont of darker days taken 
out of the armoury of repression. It would have boon a less evil that 
a few bad men should have gone unpunished, if that was necessary, 
than that wo should have injuriously \iolatcd tho sentiment of the 
people whom wo daily declare it to bo the dearest object of our 
political lives to turn into frieiidH. Wo call ibo Coercion Act a 
measure for restoring law and order. What tho Irish soo in it is 
a measure for breaking up the only association that has over beCn 
able efiectually to protect tho ien.ants. It is to them a measure for 
allowing tho landlords industriously to carry* out evictions.' It has 
always been so. Even in her most gracious moments England has 
always been harsh and narrow to Ireland. Wo conceded Catholic 
Emancipation when it could no longer be withheld ; at the same 
time wo not only suppressed the Catholic Asweiution, but by one of 
the shabbiest tricks iu pditieal history compelled O’Connell to be 
ro-eleetcd. Is there any other reform since which has not about it 
tho same association of foreo, of grudging assent, of unworthy vin** 
dictiveness, of yielding only to compulsion V 

Depend upon it, some one cries out, that the first thing to do in 
Ireland^—tho condition precedent of any real good iu that country 
—is the inculcation of a respect for law and order, and tho teaching 
of the lesson that nothing will bo conceded to insurrection. As if 
this plausible but shallow principle hud not been acted upon a 
hundred times before, with tho result tliut tho Irishman has not 
a whit more resjject for law (iu this sense) than ho ever had. If you 
wont him to respect the laws, you will have first to persuade him that 
they ore made for his benefit and not for yours. You will have 
to give him grounds for believing that when the laws were being 
made, bis wishes and interests have been consulted, and (bo voices of 
his representatives listened to, just us English wishes and interests 
are consulted, and English representatives arc listened to, when our 
laws are being made. You may by suspending Habeas Corpus, 
and garrisoning his country with thirty thousand tnwps, frighten 
him into mechanical quiet for a year or two, but this is not tetich- 
ing him respect for law, nor instilling habits of order into him, 
in the sense of breeding in his mind a spontaneous loyalty to what 
is ordained, or of attracting any real moral strength to our 
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government. The thing has been tried often enough for us to know 
what comes of it. The moment tho prison door is unlocked, and 
the gag is removed, wo find that our precious device for making 
Irishmen respect law has only embittered their hatred for ‘us 
and our law a thousandfold. In tho case of an individual ofEender, 
it may bo a matter of indiiTerenco whothor penal restraint reforms his 
character or not; it is enough to prevent him from doing mischief 
or to punish him for Imving done it. But in the caso of a whole 
population this is so far from being enough, that it is nothing and 
worse than nothing. In these matters, to uso Burke’s language, 

tho physicians are to take care that they do nothing to irritate an 
epidemical distemper. It is a foolish thing to have the better of the 
patient in a dispute. Tho complaint or its cause ought to be 
removed, and wise and lenient acts ought to precede tho measures of 
\Igour. They ought to be the ultima, not thopriffiu, ratio of a wise j 
Government.” 

As for tho propriety of teaching tho Irish that they will never gain'( 
anything by violence, such a lesson may bo as proper os we please, ' 
but it is unfortunately not true. Thu Irish know much better. They 
know that they have never gained anything unthout violence. The 
Tithe was one of tho most odious imposts ever laid upon a subject 
people by foreign masters. Bid that disappear before arguments, 
moral suasion, or a strictly constitutional agitation? When tho 
Tories of that day, like tho Tories of this, insisted on tho sacred 
rights of property, and on tho paramount duty of tho Executive to 
secure to every man his own, was their appeal overcome by the 
weight of calm political reason P Not at all, but by the persistent 
opposition of physical force against tho dragonnudes, for they were 
litcrplly and truly dragounades, which were ordered by the British 
Qovumment. Was Catholic Emancipation tho reward of victory in 
argument, the spontaneous outcome of disinterested conviction, a 
recognition of the patience and 8<.‘lf-contrul of tho Irish Catholics ? 
On the contrary, us everybody knows, it was W’rung from tho King 
and tho Tories and tho Protestant bigotry of tho country by sheer 
alarm. Of tho reforming measures of our own generation it is not 
nccussttiy to remind ourselves of the share that violence had in 
pressing tho necessity fur them upon English attention. The 
statesman most concerned in theso measures has frankly disclosed to 
us this part of their liistory. It may he distasteful to the senti¬ 
mentalists of politics to find that great reforms aro achieved in this 
way, not to satisfy the claims of abstract justice, but to save trouble. 
It is in fact inevitable. If anybody will enumerate to himself the 
list of matters that at any given moment urgently solicit the atten¬ 
tion of un English Minister in a thronging and unending series, ho 
will find it easy enough to understand why either an Irish question 
or any other ^ allowed to wait until a sufficient number of people 
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ixisist mth loudness that it shall wait no longeir. Qroat 

are the virtues of importunity. To justify coercion on the ground 
that the Irish must be taught that they have nothing to gain by 
agitation, is sheer and unadulterated cant. Wo neod only be honest 
with ourselves to sec what agitation, lawless agitation, if you please 
to call it so, has done for them within the last twelve mouths 
under our very eyes. For twenty-eight years the recommendations 
of the Devon Commission w'ero neglected by the legislature in 
spite of persevering efforts to bring them forward. At last 
Fenianism cume, and then people bethought themselves that it 
might ba worth while to pay some attention to the proved and 
admitted mischiefs of the Irish system. Since 1 Sri there have been 
more than a score of formal and serious demands in Parliament for 
a further reform. The Irish peasants might have made a thousand 
such uppcalh, session after session, and yet if the Land League hud 
not got to work, let us not conceal from ourselves how great are the 
chances that they would have made them in vain. 

We have spoken of Ireland as being in‘u state of social dis¬ 
organization, and it is so in the profouudest sense. In 1829, when 
Peel proposed emancipation, ho confessed that the Clare election had 
shown that the instrument, the Franchise, through which tho land¬ 
lords maintained their local influence, and through which property 
had what he calkd its Icgilimatc weight in the national representa¬ 
tion, hud fallen from ihiir giasp. The landlord, he said, had been 
disarmed by the priest, .inrl every tio between the Protestant pro¬ 
prietor and his Catholic tenantry either severed, or half severed. Tho 
process of which Peel so clearly perceived the beginning in 1829 is 
now all but complete. A scries of legislative acts lius giadually 
deprived tbc landlords of their political, social, and ceonoinicul hold 
upon the populationt' One of these acts has now in its turn dis¬ 
armed the priest, as the franchise had enabled tbc priest lifty years 
ago to disarm tho landlord. The Ballot has completed tho emancipa¬ 
tion of the Irish jmasautry, and priest and luiidlurd are powerless 
aHko. The Irish constituencies have now the roprescutatiou in their 
own hands Tho aims and temper of those whom they are likely to 
choose in tho future, we may judge from their choice at proeout. 
“You have swept away our constitution,” said Grattan, “you have 
destroyed our Parliament, but wo shall have our revengo. We shall 
send into tho ranks of you/' Parliament and into the very heart of 
yow constitution, a hundred of tho greatest scoundrels in tho king¬ 
dom.*’ Far be it from mo to say that oven one-hundredth part 
of this prophecy has been fulfilled in the present Purliaineut. But 
Grattan knew what ho was talking about. 

It is constantly said that this widespread social disorganization is 
duo to the disintegrating action of liberal principles of government. 
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England has for tlio last fifty years and more, so we are told, yielded 
herself to u kind of political fatallbia which has led Ireland (and 
perhaps England too) step by step down the slope of social ruin, and 
now we arc rapidly nearing tho bottom of tho abyss. When wo 
ask thcbc dobpoiidunt counsellors how to arrest so miserable a species 
of progrchsiou, their answer ib almost pitiable in its narrowness and 
impotence. “ You can at any rate,” they say, “ repeal the Ballot 
Act in Ireland.” That is to say you may once more heave tho pyra¬ 
mid back on to its again, and hold it there. To restore open 
voting after all that lias happened, would do no more either 
for tho Eiiglisli connection or for the stability of Irish society 
than tho substitution of tho White Flag for tho Tricolor would do 
f«»r tho regeneration of tho monarchy in France. This or that legis¬ 
lative measure may have been inexpedient or not, but when it has 
once been the means of a great change passing over men's minds, of 
awakening in them new aspirations and a bciiso of power nufelt 
before, it is folly to suppose that by simply retracing your steps you 
can put things bock into their old place. 

It may be worth while to consider rather broadly tho answer to 
those who say that the disorganization of Ireland is all the work 
of liberal principles and tlio gratuitous perversity of liberal states¬ 
men. We should like to put it in the way following. Arthur 
Young travelled in Ireland almost exactly a hundred years ago, 
and among mueh other valuable iiihlruction us to tho condition of 
tho country at that time, lie has painted for us a picture of tho 
relations of landlord and tenant. Tleio it is. “It must bo very 
apparent,” ho says, “ to every traveller through that coimtry, 
that tho labouring poor aro treated A\iih liarsbucss, and are in all 
respects so little considered that their want of importance seems 
a perfect contrast to their situation in hmgland, of which country 
they reign comparatively speaking boverpigns.' The landlord of an 
Irish estate inhabitad by liomun C ntliolics is a bort of despot who 
yields obedience in whatever concerns ibo poor to no law but his own 
will. A long scries of oppressions, aided by many very ill-judged 
laws, have brought landlords into a habit of exerting a very lofty 
superiority, and tboir vassals into that of an almost unlimited sub¬ 
mission. Speaking a language that is despised, profcbbing a religion 
that is abhorred, and being disarmed, the poor find themselves in 
many cases slaves even in the bosom of written liberty. A 
landlord in Ireland ean scarcely invent an order which u servant 
labourer or cotter dares to refuse to execute. Disrespect or 
anything tending towards saucincss he may punish with his 
cane or his horsew'hip with the most perfect scourity; a poor 
man would havo bis bones broke if he ofEcred to lift his hand 
in his own defence. Knocking down is spoken of in u manner 
that makes an Jiluglishmon stare. Landlords of consequence have 
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asetured me that many of their cotters wottl4 think themselves 
honoured by having their wives or daughters seat for to the bed of 
their masters: a mark of slavery that proves tho opproasion under 
which such people must live. I^ay, I have heard anecdotes of the 
lives of people being made free with without any apprehension oi 

the justice of a jury.The execution of the laws lies very 

much in the hands of justices of the peace, many of whom are 
drawn from the most illiberal class in the country. If a poor man 
lodges a complaint .i{>ainst ti gentleman, or any animal that chooses 
to call itself a gentleman, and tho jubtico issues out a summons for 
his appearance, it is a fixed affnmt .ind he will infallibly be called 
out.” Tho natural eouacqucnce of 'lueh a state of things was a series 
of outbreaks, in which atrocious acts on one side were punished by 
laws on tho other side, “ w hich seemed calculated for tho meridian of 
Barbary.” From all which, says Young, “ it is manifest that the 
gentlemen of Ireland never thought of a radical euro, from over¬ 
looking the real causo of tho dise.ise, which in fact lay in themselves 
and not in the wietches they doomed to tho gallows.” ^ 

This is what Ireland was like in the days ^)f our great-grond- 
* fathers, and the description, by tho way, is worth remembering when 
we complain of certain defects in Irish character. These defects are 
precisely what such a system of treatment was certain to engender. 
"When we blame tho Irish for being untruthful, shifty, insincere, wo 
ought to bear in mind that they have only been emancipated from 
this odious and degrading bondage for a generation or two. Now no¬ 
body in England at any rate—I am less sui o that wo c ould say nobody 
in Ireland—would deny that the iircsent condition of tho Irish popu¬ 
lation is an improvement upon Young’s iiicture. Owing to some 
causes or other—wo need not now ask with any minute particularity 
what they were—the peasant is loss of a slave, and the landlord loss 
of a tyrant, than they were a hundred years ago. Part of tho 
change is duo to improvement in manners and gAicral sentiment, 
but part also is due to altered laws and institutions; tho prin¬ 
ciples which produced the bouund were in trulh only another side of 
tho first. If anybody tells us that ho bolioves the Ireland of Arthur 
Young to have been in a hotter social state than the Ireland of to¬ 
day, his contention may be unanswerable. But if ho admits that tho 
last state of Ireland is not worse, but better than the first, then we 
have a right to ask him, if ho be an Lonost political reasuner, to tell 
us at what particular points the liberal principle which was used as 
the instrument for an admitted and necessary refoim—say Catholic 
Emancipation—ought to have been dro 2 >pcd and could have been 
dropped. He ought to tell us at what point tho force which 
exacted some just and unavoidable relief—soy tho abolition of tho 
Tithe—ought to h.ivo been arrested and could liavo boon arrested. 

(1) Arthur Young's Xiatth tn Iretaiui, ii, 127—120. 
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It is a pluin fact of political experience in all times that the 
statesman and the ruler can hardlj ever choose precisely how 
far ho will allow a gpiven political force to bear himself or his 
State. European statesmen have more than once had reason to ro> 
gret tho full of the tempond power of the Pope, for they have no 
longer tho convenient hold upon Vatican diplomacy which tho 
temporal power gave them; but its disappearance was only ono 
inoidontal result of u grout flow of general causes which statesmen 
could not control, and which on the whole brought good and not evil to 
the European communities. It would, again, perhaps have been better 
for Italy to bo without the Southern kingdom; but tho same tide which 
carried Victor Emanuel from Turin to Florence, boro him forward, 
unwillingly but'without power of effective resistance, to Naples and to 
Home. Tliere were plenty of Americana, again, during their civil war 
who would have liked to save tho Union without abolishing slavery, 
but they found that tho only force which could do tho first would 
insist upon the second; and in time it was found even that the pre¬ 
servation of the Union involved not only emancipation but enfran¬ 
chisement. It might or might not have been a happier thing for 
Ireland if she could have had Catholic Emancipation, without * 
depriving the groat landlords of their political influence and 
control. Peel made the attempt, and thought ho was saving 
this influence and control by raising the franchise from forty 
shillings to ton pounds. The thing was impossible. 

You cannot put bank tho hands of tho political clock, and 
the more strenuously you make the attempt, the more infallibly 
will you ruin the machinery. It might bo a blessed thing 
for Groat Britain if it w'cre free from liberalism. But it is not 
free from it, and will never bo so, and you enunut have liber¬ 
alism in England without its ax>plication to Ireland. To perceive 
this is not fatalism but common ocuse. 'Wo may steady this appli¬ 
cation within liAits, but only within limits, liven hero it would 
not bo unwise to recollect that when a society has reached the con¬ 
dition in which it is in Ireland to-day, the boldest and diractest 
course may be the safest. When ut the outbreak of the French 
Btivolution the great lords saw their chateaux in flames, and had 
to run for their lives, some of them insisted that tho catastrophe was 
all the work of Turgot or of Nccker. If Turgot had only never 
talked about reform, the people would never have known of their 
wrangs. If Turgot had never been Minister—if Ncckor hod never 
published his Heport—if tho Xing bad never summoned the States 
General—all would have gone well. Tho only thing to be done 
was to revoke every concession, and restore tho system of the Grand 
Monarch. Fooli&h incurrigiblcs! It was tho system of the Grand 
Monarch that hud done some of tho worst of tho mischief, and it 
was tho rcfofnis of Turgot that would have saved them. 
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'But tnm this digression let us return to the matter in hand. From 
urhatever cause, and of whomsoever the fault, it must again be 
oonfossod, and not only confessed but realised in tho fullest sense, 
that Ireland is socially disorganized. No class really attached to 
the English connection poescsscs power and control over the large 
^sses who are alienated from it. This is a now and momentous 
feature in the position of Ireland which has only shown itself within 
the last ton ye irs. There used to bo an Irish wing attached to each 
of the two groat English pailics. There is now, and on a still 
larger scale will there bo in the future, a dotaclied, an independent, 
and an energetically aggresshe Irish jrarty. But there is another 
new and still more momentous feature. England his now no longer 
to deal with the dopiessed and poverty-strieheu Ireland across tho 
Irish Sea and St. George's Channel, but uith the Ireland on tho 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. t)f the state of feeling that prevails 
towards England among several millions of Irish in tlio United 
States nobody noods to bo told It is an old story, and has boon so 
often repeated tlrat people are apt to forget that it is true, and how 
pregnant is its signiticancc. We will <juotc, in* o\plunatron alike of 
oause and effect, tho woi ds of one u ho was himself an Irishman, a 
conscientious observer, and an eminent authority on economics— 
for it is a curious and very prevalent fallacy to talk as if all political 
economy wore on the side of tho landlords. “Not a few public 
writers,” says tho late lifr Gaiines, “feel much difficulty in 
accounting for tho persistent hatred manifesfed by a portion of 
tho Irish people fur tho English iranie. It might help those 
wiitors to a solution of tho difficulty if they would reflect on tho 
condition of mind in which the victims of tho violent o.vpulsions 
just described must have crossed tho Atlantic. Is it strango if in 
after years the pictnro ‘of tho sheriff and his posse, with crowbar 
and torch, and the smoking ruins of their hovels tumbling to piecos 
over their heads—if tho nights spent in tho ditch by the wayside, 
and all the wictcbcdness of the tramp to tho port—if these things 
should find a more permanent place in their imagination than the 
advantages of Catholic Emancipation, Corporate lloform, tho National 
Schools, or tho Encumbered Estates Court? Men leaving their 
country full of such bitter recollections would naturally not bo 
forward to disseminato the most amiable ideas respecting Irish 
landlordism and the power which upholds it. I own 1 cannot 
wonder that a thiist for revenge should spring from such calamities; 
that haired, oven undying hatred, for what they could not but 
regard as tho causo and symbol of thoir misfortunes—English rule 
in Ireland—should possess tho sufferers; that it should grow into 
a passion, into a religion, to bo preached wil h fanatic zeal to their 
kindred, and bequeathed to their posterity.”^ 

(1) JPtihtml Ettayg. By J. F. Caimes. F. Wi. 
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Let US remark in passing tliat if Irisli landlordism, and the English 
misgoyemment which tdicratod it, had done nothing worse than 
sending these millions of ignorant and backward peasants to retard 
and spoil the working of free institutions in tho American Bepublic, 
they would still bo answerable for no trivial or inconsiderable crime 
against oidlisation. Botaliution is flowing back upon ns. Evei^ 
year seems to increase not only tho bitterness of the hatred with 
which the Irish in America regard English rule in their mother 
country, and the fanatic youl with which it is preached, but the 
material Raorifices which they are eagerly prepared to mako to satisfy 
their unquenchable passion. Their ijrosperity has como to tho aid of 
the jmverty of their kinsfolk iit home, and agitation is fed by a copious 
stream of subscriptions from America. Their energy communicates 
a new restlessness to those who had been listless und dispirited, and 
suggests those designa, Home of them childish, others rcaUy mis¬ 
chievous, which from time to time perturb tho English authorities. 

No time need bo spent in convincing Knglislimon that this for¬ 
midable element exercises an influence on Irish life and opinion that 
is unwholesome. It represents that worst of all forces, a revolu¬ 
tionary force without any solid constructive aim. It is excited and 
theatrical. If anybody will read tho Fenian press of Now York, 
whatever may bo his wishes for tbo future constitution of Ireland, he 
will hardly think that the temper in which (he movement is conducted 
will tend toimp^o^e tliclrif.h character, whether (iueon Victoria is to 
eontinuo to govern them, or they are to full under tho unfratcrnal 
sceptre of tlio Irish Republican Brotherhood. Tiio serious fact is that 
while tho political power of tho priests is rapidly waning, and the 
political power of the landlords has almost disappeared, the power of 
the American-Irish has increased, and is, in some not unimportant 
respects, a predominant influence in Irish afliiirs. The necessity of 
satisfying this transatlantic opinion is believed by some to have 
prompted the recent defiant tactics of tho Irish party in Parliament, 
though others profess to hot them down to mere incoherence, levity 
and want of foresight. What we see is a confused battle between 
England and tho American-Irish over the helpless and prostrate 
body of Ireland herself. W'hat we want to see revived and encouraged 
in Ireland is a true national life of its own, free alike from the 
anaiehical importations of Fenian adventurers and from the depressing 
centralisation of the reigning English system. 

We are all aware that there is another side io the influence of 
America in Ireland, and the good sido may be found more important 
on the whole and in tho long run than the bad side. It is true 
that the more violent and heady spirits find a vent for their 
patriotism in action und language, which has none of the marks, 
as it will produce none of the results, of eitbor sense or wise calcu¬ 
lation ormonl dignity. In all these respects they arc no bettor, as 
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tliej are no worse, than the more furious and unwise of the rump of 
the party of ascendency in Ireland or in London. But on the other 
hand it is not to be denied, as keen and reasonable observers on the 
spot are found to assure us, that there has oome from Amerioa to 
Ireland a certain new vein of independence, of energ^y, of serious¬ 
ness, of self-rospoct, which was never possible so long as the peasant 
only breathed the oppressive air of a foreign supremacy. That air 
is now diluted, not merely by what is called sedition, but by whole¬ 
some currents of hope from the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 
The feeling of isolation* and helplessness which unmanned the Irish 
peasant in days when ascendency shut him in with a wall of brass 
is vauishiug, and there is a seiioe in which ho is already fooling 
some of the coiisciousnoss of being .1 sort of citizen of a State of the 
American Union. Tliero is no reason in the n.itnre of things nor in 
the fixed conditions of policy, u hy English statesmanship should not 
know how to turn to right account these genus of a new virility in his 
chnractei', and give him both the wish and tho power to bo a good 
citizen of the United Kingdom. Such a process, it is ti ue, could hardly 
have a moro inauspicious beginning than a braeo of Ci)orciou*Acts. 

What Burke said of Jacobinism and Ireland in 170rj is just as true 
of Fonianisra and Ireland in 18S1 :—"The worst of Ihe matter is 
this,’^ ho said: “you are jnrlly leading, partly driving into 
Jacobinism that dcscrijition of your people whfise religious principles, 
church polity, and halutnal di .oiplinc might maku thorn an invincible 
dike against that inuiulaliou.” It the Irish people liad a decent 
government, there is every sign that they w'ould bo oouservativo and 
orderly oven to stagnation. Though they will no longer let the 
priests lead them to the polls, tlii'ir religious principles, their church 
polity, their habitual discipline fi.t them ns much ns they fitted them 
a hundred years ago, to bo .*ui invincible dike against foreign dis¬ 
turbers. What does Mr. Forster himself say of the same people 
now ? “ Many,” he said, “ were inclined to disparage tho Irish; 
but in his opinion, and he had had a good deal to do with them, they 
were moro self-denying in their habits, and moro moderate in their 
demand for wages, than Englishmen. It often astonished him to 
see how a bom Irish labourer, coming from a cabin in the West to 
earn comparatively good wages as a harvestman in England, took 
them back to his family ; and how when he wont over to America 
the first thing he tried ^ find out was how much he could send back 
to his people in the old country. This showed that idleness was not 
inherent among them, hut that domestic affection and a romembrunoo 
of their homes was a feature which we should do well to remember. 
Irishmen hod the character of being very free and easy and so on; 
but, taking them altogether, it would be found that they saved more 
out of their incomes than their equals in England or Scotland.”— 
(March 18.) Surely a population with those qualities of industry, 
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«elf*denial, thrift, lore of their kinsfolk, love of their country, were 
never predestined by their constitution to everlasting sedition 
ond disorder, but on the contrary to loyalty and social repose. A 
man must be sanguine indeed who believes that onything that could 
now be done would speedily, or would perhaps even in any length of 
time, raise Ireland info a high niid settled place .nmong the most 
advanced M)ciptics of Westcni ci\ilisation. Tier historv, her economic 
condition, her “ liabitual discipline ” itself, lyhioh on its bad side is 
only another name for slnpgisliness, all seem to forbid this ambitious 
forecast. Thorn are sonto indeed who recede so far in the other 
direciion as to upprelnnid that a pacified and satisfied Ireland would 
bo less like Helgium than it would be like Bengal, unprogressive in 
ideas, teeming in population, sfjiialid in manner of life, and swept by 
periodic famines. 'tVliat we can say is, as has been said, that wc have 
ground for hoping better things in the progress that has actually 
been made, and that may therefore ho expected under the ordinary 
influoucuB of ‘Western cuilisation to continue. All this, however, is 
but an idle speculation. T’lat it should be entertained at all by 
sciious observers is at least a sign that what wo may at least by 
compliment call cont»ervative and orderly elements are not wanting 
in the constitution of Irish society. But then wc must look for them 
in the right place. In other w'ords w'e must seek them where Fiance 
sought and found them, w'hen the old govemiug orders there had 
disappeared. The new fabric must he reared on new couchp<i \oct(tIp\. 
Wo must remove as many as possible of the obstacles that now exist 
to the grow'th of industry, thrift, self-respect, and the spirit of hope 
and confidence in the cultivators of the Irish soil. 

I do not mean (hat a Land Bill alone, however excellent, will suffice 
to do all this. It wdll do much, but to reach the heart of the matter 
it will be necessary to go a great deal further than economic changes. 
We have spoken of the centralised English system as one of the 
obstacles in the way of a natural settlement of Ireland. 'What is 
that system ? The best answer is furnished by a contrast between 
the very different ways in which wo deal with Ireland on the one 
hand, and Scotland on the other, and this contrast shall bo described 
in the words of a Scotch writer who has had special means of 
knowing how the government of Scotland is really carried on. 
The reader will find it worth while to give candid consideration to 
the real meaning and enormous significance of such a contrast. 
*' Let us consider,'* says this writer, the working of the Union as it 
exists between England and Scotland. England is fivo or six timos 
the larger, in inhabited area, in population, and in wealth. England 
might, if bhe chose, * govern ’ Scotland. She could, by an over¬ 
whelming majority in both Ilouses of Parliament sitting at West¬ 
minster, establish in Scotland Episcopacy, disendow Presbytery, 
repeal the Scottish land laws, assimilate the marriage laws, appoint 
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English barristers to be judges, and send an English Viceroy to 
represent England at Edinburgh. In point of fact, England did at 
one time, in something of this fashion, attempt to thus ‘govern' 
Scotland; and when she did Scotland was as disloyal, turbulent, 
and rebellious as Ireland has over been. But supposing that England 
had advanced in Liberalism so far as to grasp the principle, *We 
must govern Scotland according to Scottish ideas,’ what should wo 
have seen? Still, wo^should have seen an English Viceroy sent 
down, with the concession tliat, if procurable, an absciituo Scottish 
peer should be sometimes soleclod; still we should have coinraittocs 
of English members sitting to innuirc whether Scotsmen really 
cared for extemporo prayers, and whetlicr iiineicon years’ leases 
were good for tlicm; still uo should huvoEuglish ministers bringing 
ill uie.isurus fur roiaodelliiig Scottish institutions; and still wo 
should have Scotsmen obliged to put theiiisclvos under thcpiutoction 
of some English political parly when they wanted a ch iiigo in the 
law of corporations, or of hypothec, or of bankruptcy. "Would 
Scotland be coiitciito<l with such a system ? Assuredly not. Before 
ten years wtuv out there would ho a smouldering rebellion from ono 
end of the country to tho other.” 

Tho writer then shoua how tho Government of Scotland is 
carried on by Scotchmen. Jfone but Scotclmicn are appointed to 
Scotch office. When inquiries are e died for, they are niado by 
Scotchmen. If a Iloyal Cominishiou or a Puiliumcntury Committee 
is ajipoirited to oxumino .iny question, it is eomposcsl of Scotchmen 
with at most, and nut alwiivs with, a single Englishman or Irishman 
upon it to suggest outsidf ideas. And-“O forth. Englishmen and 
Irishmen do not attempt to force their own ideas on Scotland, nor 
oven do they trouble fhonisehes to find out what Scotch ideas are 
until Scotchmen pro.scnt them m a hhu 2 >c for adoption. 

“IIow utterly unlike,” the writer jirocccds, “ this rational system 
is that pursued in regard to Irchuid! First, we send over a Viceroy 
—an institution popular, no doubt, among Dublin shopkoepors, and 
a section of local .society, but yet a distinct mark thatr Ireland is not 
directly under tho Soveroigu of Great Britain, hut rather a depen- 
flcucy like India or tho Isle of Man. iNext, we do not make tho 
Uomo Secretary even nominally Secretary for Ireland, bat wo 
a 2 )point a special Irish Scendary. But what is most serious is that 
tliese fanclionaries are not im'uriabl}', not even frequently, but only 
rarely and exceptionally, Irisbmen. Whatevor ill tliey do is there¬ 
fore a fresh example of English tyranny; Avhatover good they do is 
not welcome, because it cume.s from English hands. To thu Irish 
Church it was our custom to appoint an English Archbishop; to 
tho Irish Bench wo sent, when convenient, an Englisli Chancellor. 
When Parliament has to intervene, wc do not ask Irishmen to state 
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ivhut thcj^ vant, and to bring in Bills to enact it; but it is 
tlic Englinh Government that makes all proposals, and leaves to the 
Irish members the privilege of finding fault. Almost invariably the 
Bills of merely Ii'ish members are rejected. When inquiries are to 
precede action, the Committees and Commissions generally contain a 
majority of English members. When, therefore, a measure is finally 
passed, it is the expression of English will: and whether that will 
bo more or less bcncvolout, whether it bo mofo or less an endeavour 
to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, it fails to conciliate, 
because it is tlic will of foreign rulers, not the development of native 
wishes. 

“But is there any reason why wo should follow this system in 
regard to Ireland, inotead of adopting that which wo pursue in 
regard to Scotland ? Is there, in short, any reason why wc cannot 
let the Irish govern themselves by the action of their own represen¬ 
tatives in the Imperial Parliament? I know of none. If it bo said 
that race incapacitates them, the answer is that they are of the 
same race as the Welsh, the same race as Scotsmen; and that if tho 
Celtic clement in Scotland is dashed with Saxon and Norwegian 
blood, so is it in Ireland also. If it bo said that it is religion, the 
answer is that the same religion prevails in France and Italy, in 
Swiss cantons and in Belgium, all of which are self-governing, and 
some of which are Celtic peoples. If it bo said that it is disaffection 
and lawlessness, the answer is that Scotland was as disaffected, and 
ten times more savagely lawless, when sho was governed as Ireland 
now is. If it be said that it is because Irishmen aro divided into 
such bitterly hostile parties, once again the answer is—Scotland. 
Tho last Scottish rebellion was only half a century before the lust 
Irish rebellion. At that date, Scotland was separated into two 
camps, tho Jacobites and the Ilanovcriaus, the Episcopalians and 
tho Presbyterians. The Highlands followed one king, the Lowlands 
another, but even in tho Lowlands one district was at war with 
another, and all over Scotland, as a general rule, the owners of the 
soil were of a religious creed that was detested by the tillers of the 
soil. What has made tho differemo that now exists between the 
two countries is neither race nor religion, neither temperament nor 
institutions, but simply the men who governed. Scotland had not 
till 1833 any popular representation in Parliament. Sho was, in 
point of fact, ruled by a small oligarchy of place-holders. But 
from tho time of the last rebellion her administrators were wholly 
Scotsmen. In Ireland, from tho same date, they have been almost 
wholly English.” ^ 

To this 1 will add a few sentences from the pen, not of a Scotch¬ 
man this time, but of an Irishman who, though his pamphlet was 

(1) Iit'and. By John Bofd Kinneor. London: Smith, EUor, and Go. 1830. 
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published anonymously eleven years ago, is known to bo an eminent 
and respected member of one of the learned professions. What 
Ireland resists, says this gentleman, is an anti-Irish poUoy for 
governing her; and she frets and fumes because she has no power 
to alter this, and is practically limited in her choice to whether that 
policy, which she distrusts and detests, is to be carried out according 
to the ideas of an English Whig or Tory party. This is the root of 
Irish discontent. . . . The English Conservative party are supported 
by a body of Irish Conservatives; the English Liberals, by the 
Liberal section of the Irish representatives; but the Irish members 
do not really sympathise with the English parties to whom they are 
nominally attached. There is no community of feeling between 
Ulster Orangemen and English country gentlemen, or between 
English dissenters and Irish Catholics; the Irish members arc now 
attached to the English parties whom they support, not so much by 
identity of political principles, as through the sympathy of common 
antipathies. The accession of a Liberal or Conservative Government 
does not moan that Ireland is to be governed in accordance with the 
views of Irish Liberals or Irish Conservatives. Of this both tho 
English and Irish members of tho respective parties arc fully aware. 
JfiMisMes may change, hut Ireland is still governed in accordance with 
ila prevailing ideas of the English middle classes} 

“As to tho people at largo in this country (England)," said 
Burke, “ they mean you no ill whatever; and they are too ignorant 
of the state of your affairs to be able to do you any good. Whatever 
opinion they have on your subject is very faint and indistinct; and 
if there is anything like a formed notion, even that amounts to no 
more than a sort of humming that remains on their ours of the burden 
of the old song about Popery.” We mean them no ill, but we are 
ignorant of their affairs, and cling to our own prejudices. This is 
the real root of the mischief. Wo lose our best chance of raising 
an educated middlo-class in Ireland, which would possess an inestim¬ 
able social value, by refusing to give them tho only system of 
education that they will accept. Wo haye lost our best chance 
of conciliating the peasantry, by insisting on ideas about the tenuro 
of loud which the peasantry have in fact never recognised. Until 
we have re-shaped tho whole system of Irish government, so as to 
leave room for an independent and spontaneous growth of Irish 
civilisation along its own lines, Ireland will remain what she is now, 
miserable herself, and the torment and despair of others. 

Editob. 

(1) Iruh JVaitOHalily in 1970. a Protoatont Celt. Dublin; E. Ponsoaby. 1870. 
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Oi’ii cl(K[ueTit coiiiitrynian, 3Ir, lluskin, commences his work on 
EIovv(>i’s l)y ii soinowLjit severe crlliciem of his predecessors. Tie repro¬ 
duces ii papfo from ii vuliiahle hut sornc-whut .'intiquatcd work, 
Matjazinv, 'which he allcije'. to ho “ characteristic of botanical hooks 
and botanical science, not to say all st'ionce,” and complains bitterly 
that it is (i sliin^ of uanios and technical terms. No doubt that 
nnfoi'tiinato pa^c docs contain a list of synonymos, and Ion*; words. 
]5al in order to identify a plant you must have synonymea and 
technical terras, just as to learn a lun^ruagc you must have a dic¬ 
tionary. To complain of this would be to resemble tlic man who 
said that Johnson’s Dntnwn'y was dry and disjointed reading. But 
no one would attempt to judge the litc'raluroof a country hy reading 
a dictionary. So uKt) w^e ca not estimate the interest of a science 
by reading technical descriptions. On the other liand, it is impos¬ 
sible to give a salist'actory description of an animal or plant except 
in strict technical langunge. Lot me reproduce a description which 
!Mr. lluskin has given of the Swallow', and which, indeed, lie saj's in 
his lecture on that bird is the only true description fliut could bo 
gi^cn. iris lecture was delivered before the University of Oxford, 
and is, 1 need hardly saj', most interesting. 

Now how docs ho describe a sivallow'. You can, ho say*., “ only 
rightly describe Iho bird liy the resemblances and images of what it 
seems to have ehangisl from, then adding the fantastic and beautiful 
contrast of the unimaginahlo change. Tt is an ow'l that has been 
trained by the Graces. It is a bat that loves the morning light. It 
is the aerial reflection of a dolphin. It is the lender domestication 
of a trout.” That is, no doubt, very poetical, but it w’ould ho 
ubaolutoly useless as a scientific loHcription, and, I must confess, 
W'ould never have suggested, to mo at least, the idea of a swallow. 

But though technical .terms aro very necessary in science, I shall 
endeavour, as far as I can, to avoid them here.* As, how¬ 
ever, it w'ill be impossible for me to do so altogether, I will do my 
best at tho eommi'ucemeut to make them as clear Os possible, and I 
must therefore nsk these who ha\o already looked into the subject, to 
pardon me if, for u few moments, I go into very elementary facts. In 
order to understand Iho structure of tho seed, wo must commence 
with tho flower, to w'hich tho seed owes its origin. Now if you take 
such a flower as, say a Geranium, you will find that it consists of tho 
following parts: Firstly, there is a whorl of green leaves, known as the 
sepals, and together forming the calyx ; secondly, a whorl of coloured 
leaves, or petals, generally forming the most conspicuous part of tho 
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flower, and called the corollo; thirdly, a whorl of organa more or 
loss like pins, which are called stamens; and in tho heads, or anthers, 
of which the pollen is produced. Tlicso anthers aro in reality,'as 
Goothe showed, modified leaves; in the so-oallod double flowers, os, 
for instance, in our garden roses, they arc developed into coloured 
leaves like those of the corolla, and monstrous flowers aro not unfro- 
quently met with, in W'hich the stamens are green leaivea, more or 
loss resembling the ordinary leaves of the plant. La'^tly, in the contro 
of the flower is the pistil, w'hich tilso is tlieorotically to bo considered 
as constituted of one or more leaves, each of which is folded on 
itself, au<l called a carpel. Soractinios there is only ono carpel. 
Generally the carpels have so completely lost the appearance of 
loaves, that this explanation of their truo nature requires u consider¬ 
able amount of faith. The base of the pistil is the ovary, composed, 
as I have just mentioned, of one or more carpels, in which the seeds 
aro developed. I need hardly saj' that many so-Oiilled seeds are 
really fruits ; that is to say, they are seeds u ith moro or lets com¬ 
plex envelopes. 

Wc all know that seeds and fruits differ greatly in different 
species. Some are large, .sonic himill; ►om«' are sweet, sojiio hitter ; 
some are brightly coloured, some arc good to e.it, some poisonous, 
some spherical, some winged, some covered uilh bristles, Homo with 
hail's, some aro smooth, 8<»nie very sticky. 

Wo may bo sure that therr iire good rc'asons for ibeso differences. 
In Ibo case of floivers much light has bceu thrown ou their various 
interesting peculiarities by the resuarehes of tSpreiigel, Darwin, 
]!>rlillor, and other naturalists. As regards secfls also, Iwsidos Oiertner’s 
great work, Hildebrand, Ivr.msp, Steinbrinck, Kemcr, tJiruut Allen, 
Wallace, Darwin, and otheis, have published vahiablo researches, 
especially ivith reference to the hair.s and hooks with which so many 
seeds are proiidcd, and the other means of ilispersion they possess. 
Xobbe al>o has contributed an important work on sc'cds, principally 
from an ugrioidtural point of \iew, but the subject us a ivholo offers 
a most promising field for iiivesligution. ' It is rather with a view 
of suggesting this branch of science to you, than of uttcinpling to 
supply the want ^myself, that I iioiv propose to call your !itt<’iition to if. 
In doing so I must, in the first place, express my acknowledgments 
to Mr. Baker, Mr. Carruthers, ^Ir. llcmsh'y, and cq)oci!dly to Mr. 
Thisoltun Dyer and Sir Joseph Hooker, for their kind and most 
valuable assistance. 

It is said that ono of our best botanists once observed to another 
that ho never could understand what w as tlio use of the teeth on tho 
capsules of mosses, “ Oh,” replied his friend, “ I see no difficulty in. 
that, because if it were not for the teetli, how could wc distinguish 
tho species P ’’ 
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Wo may, however, no doubt, safely consider that the peculiarities 
of seeds have reference to the plant itself, and not to the convoni* 
ence of botanists. 

In the first place, thou, during growth, seeds in many cases require 
protection. TJiis is ospecnilly the case with those of nn albuminous 
character. It is curious that so many of those which are luscious 
when ripe, us the Pcnch, Strawberry, Cherry, Apple, &c., are 
stringy, and almost iuediblu, till ripe. ^Moreover, iq these cases, 
tlic fleshy portion is not the seed itself, but only the envelope, 
so that even if the sweet part is eaten the seed itself remains un¬ 
injured. 

On the other hand, such seeds as the Ila^^cl, licecli, Spanish Chest¬ 
nut, and innumerable others, are protected by a thick, impervious 
shell, which is especially developed in many l*roteucea‘, tho Brazil- 
nut, the so-culled Aloukey-pot, tho Cocoa-nut, and other palms. 

In other eases tho envelopes protect tho seeds, not only by their 
thickness and toughness, bub also by tlieir bitter taste, as, fur 
instance, in tho Walnut. The genus Mucuna, one of the Legumi- 
nosie, is rcmurkable in having the pods covered m ith stinging hairs. 

In many eases the calyx, which is closed when the flower is in 
bud, opens when tho flower expands, and then after the petals have 
fallen closes again until tlio seeds arc ri]je, when it opens fur tho 
second time. This is, for instance, the case with tho common Herb 
Robert [Oemniitm rohertiamnn). In Atrartylist cmcdlaUiy a South 
European plant, allied to the thistles, the outer envelopes form an 
exquisite little cage. Another case, perhaps, is that of Nigella, the 
“ Bevil-in-a-bush,’' or, ns it is sometimes more prettily called, 
“ Love-in-a-mist,” of old English gardens. 

Again, tho protection of tho seed is in many eases attained by 
curious movements of tlic plant itself. In fact, plants move much 
more than is generally supposed. So far from being motionless, 
they may almo&t be said to be dn perpetual movement, though tho 
changes of position are generally so slow that they do not attract 
attention. This is not, however, alwa^ s the case. We are all familiar 
with the Sensitive Plant, which droops its leaves when touched. 
Another species (Arerrltoa bifimbi) has leaves like those of an Acacia, 
and all day the leail'^t.s go slowly up and down. Benmodhim gyram, 
a sort of pea living in India, has trifoliate leaves, tho lateral leaflets 
being small and narrow; and these leaflets, as was first observed by 
Lady Monson, are perpetually moving round and round, whence the 
specific name gyrails. In these two cases the object of the movement 
is quite unknown to us. In Diontea, on the other hand, the leaves 
form a regular fly-trap. Directly an insect alights on them they 
shut up with a snap. 

In a great many cases leaves are said to sleep; that is to say, at the 
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approach of night they chango their position, and somclimcs ioU 
themselvos up, .thus presenting a smaller surface for radiation, und 
being in consequence less exposed to cold. Mr. Darwin has proved 
experimentally that leaves which were prevented from moving 
suffered more from cold than thoso which wore allowed to assume their 
natural position. Ho has observed with reference to ono plant, 
Mtminta antmUmteea, tlic Arrowroot, n "West Indian species allied to 
Cunna, that if the iduut hus had a sovero shuck it c.innut get to 
sleep for the*next two or three nights. 

The sleep of flowers is also probably a ease of the sumo kind, 
though, as I have elsewhere attempted to show, it has now, I believe, 
special reference to tlic visits of insects; tliusu flowirs which are 
fertilised by bees, butterflies, and other duy insects, eloep by night, 
if at all; while those w’hieh arc dependent on moths rouse them¬ 
selves towards evening, us already mentioned, and sleep Ity day. 
These motions, indeed, have but an indirect reference to out present 
subject. t)n the other hand, in the Dnudelioii {Leoidodon), 
the flower-stalk is upriglit while tho flower i^ expanded, a period 
which lasts for three or four days; it then lovt'crs itself and lies 
close to tho ground for about twelve days, while the fruits are 
ripening, and then rises again when they arc mature. In th(< 
Cyclamen the stalk curls itself up into a beautiful spiral after the 
flower has faded. 

Tho flovv'er of tho little Linuria of our walls {L. njmhnhirut) 
pushes out into the light und sunshine, hut us soon us it is fertilised 
it turns round and eudeavuurs to find some hole or craunv in which 
it may remain safely ensconced until the seed is ripe. 

In somo water plants tho flower expands at tho surface, hut after 
it is faded retreats again to the bottom. Tbi.s i.s the case, fur 
instance, with tlio Water Lilies, somo species of tho Potamogetorj, 
Trapa naUtns. In Valisncria, again, the female flowers (Fig. 1 a) 
are home on long stalks, which reach to the surface of the water, on 
which the flowers float. Tho mule flowers (Fig. 1 h), on the con¬ 
trary, have short, straight stalks, from which, when mature, tho 
pollen (Fig. 1 c) detaches itself, rises to the surface, and, floating 
freely on it, is wafted about, so that it comes in contact with the 
female flowers. After fertilisation, however, the long stalk coils up 
spirally, and thus carries tho ovary dow'u to the bottom, whfTc tho 
seeds can ripen in greater safety. 

The next points to which I will direct your attention aro the 
means of dispersion possessqd by many seeds. Farmers have found 
by experience that it is not desirable to grow the samo crop in the 
same field year after year, because the soil becomes more or less 
exhausted. In this respect, therefore, the powers of disper¬ 
sion possessed by many seeds are a great advantage to the species. 
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Moreover, they are also odvantagoous in giving the aeed a 
ohance of germinating in new localities suitable to the require¬ 
ments of the species Thus a common lOuropean species, Xaiithium 
hjnitostn/i, has rapidly spread o\cr the whole of ISouth Africa, the seeds 
being ('jriicd in the wool of sheep. From various eonsideiations, 
however, it seems probable that in most cases the provision does not 
con template ii dispersion for more than a short distance. 

Theio are a great many cases in whicli plants possess powers of 
movement dirt'cted to the dissemination of the stud.* Thus, in 
hi/g) 0 »utnium, a kind of fungus which grows under* 


r 



ground,J[tho outer envelope, which is hard, tough, and hygrometrio, 
divides, when mature, into strips from the crown to the base ; those 
btiips spread horizontally, raising the plant above its former posi¬ 
tion in the ground; on rain or damp weather supervening the strips 
return to their former position; on the return of the drought this 
process is repeated, until the fungus reaches the surface and spreads 
out there; th<‘n the membrane of the conceptacle opens and emits 
the spores in thq form of dust. 
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I have already rcfcircd to the case of (ho Commoa DaiuloUoa. 
Here the flower-stalk stands more or less upright while tho flower is 
expanded, a period which generally lasts for three or four days. It 
then lowers itsolf, and lius more or less horizontally and concealed 
during the time the seeds aic maturing, wliich in our summers 
occnpicB about twelve days It thou again lises, and, becoming 
almost erect, facilitates tho dispersion of the seeds, or, spetiking botoni- 
oally, tho Jiruits, by the wind. Some plants, ns i\c shall soc, oven sow 
their seeds in tho giouiid, but these cases will bo rcA'ned to later on. 

In other cases tho plant throns its on n seeds to some littlo distance. 
This is tho cose with tho common Cauhamm a littlo plant, 

I do not like to call it a 
wood, six or eight inches 
high, which comes up of 
itself abundantly on any 
vacant spot in our kitchen- 
gardens or shnibbeiies, nnd 
which much resembles tli.it 
represented in Fig. 17, but 
without tho subtenant in 
pods b. Tho seeds are eon- /XUv 

tained in u pod which eon- j 1 

sisls of three pai ts, a cent i d \ 

inembiane, .ind tno l.iteial \ / W a 

nails. Whon thepod IS npe \ /\ / Lj 

tho walls arc in a state of \ / yfJTy 

tension. The seeds aio a \ \ / 

loosely attached to tlie (tu- \ \j / I 

tral piece by short stalks \ 

Now, when ihe proper mo- \ By _ j 

ment has ani\ed, fbc outer NM.** *****^ 

nails aie kept in place by “ 
a deliciite membrane, only ^ '}■' ' '''' ">‘v' 

jubt strong eiioiign to rcsibt 

the tension. The least toueli, for iustaiiee a puff of wind blowing 
the plant against a neighbour, detaches tlio outer nail, nhioh sud¬ 
denly rolls itself up, generally nith such for re as to fly from tho 
plant, thus jerking the seeds to a distance of several teet. 

In the Common Vioh'ts, beside tho coloured (lowers, there are 
others in which tho corolla is either absent or imiieifectly dc\eloped. 


The stamens also are small, but contain poUeii, though less than in 
the coloured flowers. In the autumn large numbi rs of tlicso curious 
flowers aro produced. When very young they look liko an 
ordinary flower-bud (Figs 2 and 3 a), the centi.il pait of tho flower 
being entirely covered by the sepals, and tho nholc having a trian- 
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gular form. When older (Figs. 2 and 3^) thoy look at first sight 
like an ordinary seed capsule, so that the bud seems to pass into the 
capsule without the flower-stage. The Pansy Yiolets do not possess 
thoso interesting flowers. In the Sweet Violet (K odorata and 
V. hirla. Fig. 2) they may easily bo found by searching among the 
leaves nestling close to the ground. It is often said, for instance 



llfr fl.-VlUIA CANIVA 

a, bud, i, bud mure advanced; r, ci])sulo uiicu, Aomc uf Uil weds axe already tUnvn. 


by Vauchcr, that the plants actually force these capsules into the 
ground, and thus sow their own seeds. I have not, however, found 
this to be the case, though as the stalk elongates, and the point of 
the capsule turns downwards, if the earth be loose and uneven, it 


will no doubt sometimes so happen. When the seeds arc fully ripe, 
the capsule opens by three valves and allows them to escape. 



Fig. 4. 


In the I*og Violet {V. canina. Fig. 3) 
the case is very different. The capsules 
arc less flesh}', and, though pendent when 
young, at maturity they erect themselves 
(Fig. 3 e), stand up boldly above the rest 
of the plant, and open by the three equal 
valves (Fig. 4) resembling an inverted 
tripod. Each valvo contains a row of 
three, four, or five brown, smooth, pear- 
shaped seeds, slightly flattened at the 
upper, wider end. Now the two walls of 


each valve, as thoy become drier, contract, and thus approach one 
another, thus ten^ng to squeeze out the seeds. These resist some 


time, but at length the attachment of the seed to its base gives 
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way, and it is ejected several feet, this being no doubt much 
&cilitated by its fom and smoothness. 1 havo known even a 


gathered specimen throw a seed nearly 10 feet. 
Fig. 5 represents a capsule after the seeds havo 
been ejected. 

Kow wo udtunilly ask ourselves what is the 
reason for this difference between the species of 
Violets; why do F. ot/of ala and F. hi) la conceal 
their capsules among the moss and lea^cs on the 
ground, while F. lamna and others raiso theirs 
boldly abo^ u their heads, and throw' tho seeds to seek 
their foitunc in tho world? If this arraugemont 
be best for Viola muma, why has not Viola oihrata 
uUo adopted it? Tho reason is, I btlievc, to bo 
found in tho diffoient mode of growth of tlioso two 
species. Viola camua is <i plant with an elongated 
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stalk, uud it is easy therefore fur tho capsule to raise itself abovo 


the grass and other low liorbage among which violets gro^. 



V. odorata and F. hirtOf on the contrary, hove, in ordinary parlance, 
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no stalk, and tHo leaves arc radical, i.c. rising from the root. This is 
at least tho case in appearance, for, botanicaliy speaking, they rise at 
the end of a short stalk. Now, under those circumstances, if the Sweet 
Violet attempted to slmot its seeds, the capsules not being sutiiciontly 
elevated, tho set'ds would merely strike against some neighbouring 
leaf, and immediately fall to the ground. Hence, I think, wo see 
that (he arrangement of tho capsule in each siM'cics is that most 
suitable to the general habit of tho plant. 

Tn tho true Geraniums again, as for instance in the Herb llobort 
(hh’g. (5), after the tlow'er has faded, the central axis gradually 
elongates (Fig. (i r U). Tho seeds, five in number, are situated 
at the base of the column, each being enclosed in a capsule, which 
terminates upwards in a rod-like portion, which at first forms i)art 
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of the central axis, but gradually detaehes itself. "When tho seeds 
are ripe the ovary r.ii-'es it^clf into an upright position (Fig. G e) ; 
tho outer lasers of tlu' rud-liku terminutiou of the sciMl-capsulo come 
to be in a state of great tension, and eventually detach tho rod with 
a jerk, and thus throw the seed .some little distance. Fig. 6/repre¬ 
sents the central rod after tho seeds have been throwm. In some 
species, as for in.stance in Gcrunitiui Fig. 7, the capsule- 

rod remains ultaclicd to the central column and tho seed only is 
ejected. 

It will, however, be remembered that the capsule is, as already 
observed, n leaf folded on itself, with the edges inwards, and in fact 
in tho Geranium the sccd-chambcr ojicns on its inner side. You 
will, therefore, naturally observe to mo that when the carpel hursts 
outwards, the only effect would bo that the seed would be forced 
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against tbe outer wall of the carpel, and that It would not be ejected, 
because the opening is not on the outer but on tho inner side. 
Your remark is perfectly just, but the difficulty has been forosoon by 
our Geraniums, and is overcome by them in different ways. In some 
species, as for instance in Gernnium dmertmn, a short time boforo 
tho dehiscence, tho seed-chamber places itself at right angles to tho 
pillar (Fig. 7 a). Tho edges then separate, but they arc provided 
with a fringe of liiiirs, just strong enough to I'ctain tho seed in its 
position, yet sufficiently elastic to allow it to csciape when the carpels 
burst away, remaining attached, liowovor, to the central pillar by 
their upper- ends (Fig. 7 e). 

In the Common Iferb llohert ('Fig. and some other species, the 
arraiigcnieni is somcwliat dif¬ 
ferent. In tho first place the 
whole carpel siirings away 
{Vig. 8 h and c). Tho secd- 
ehamber (Fig. 8 c) detaches 
itself from tho rod of tho 
carpel (Fig. 8 h), and when 
the trod is flung away remains 
attached to it. Under these 
circumstances it is unnecessary 
for the cliamhcr to raise it'^elf 
from tlie central pillai, to 
whi(h aceoi-dingly it remains 
clos(‘ until the moment of dis¬ 
ruption (Fig. fi c). Tho seed- 
chamber is moreover lield in 
place by a short tongue Vihieh 
projects a little way over its 

* * , ,, ii. 1 I ljUHtUtuii tliinwini; the wdl,/■, th< iid;r,th( 

base; w hue, on t he other hand, s( (a mcinKca m tup i ipsnic. 

tlio lower end of tbo rod passes for a short diitanco between 
tho secd-ctii)sule and the central pillar. The sccd-cap'sulo has also 
near its tipex a curious tuft of silky hair (Fig. 8 r), tlxe uso of which 
I will not hero stop to discuss. As the result of all this complex 
mechanism tho seeds when ripe arc flung to a distance which is 
surprising when wo consider how small the sjxring is. In their 
natunil habitat it is almost impossible to find the seeds wlien once 
thrown. I thoi-eforo brought some into tho house and placed them 
on my billiard-table. They were thrown from ono cud completel} 
over tho other, in some* cases more than twenty feet. 

Some species of 'V’etch, again, and the common Broom, throw their 
seeds, owing to tho elasticity of the pods, which, when ripe, open 
suddenly with a jerk. Each valve of the i)od contains a layer of 
woody cells, which, however, do not pass straight up tho pod, but 
are moro or less incUnod to its axis (Fig. 0). Consequently, when 
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tHe pod bursts it does not, os in the case of Cardai)iiine, roll up like 
a uratob-spring, but twists itself more or less like a corkscrew, 

I have mentioned these species because they are some of our 
commonest wild flowers, so that during the summer and autumn we 
may, in almost any walk, observe for ourselves this innocent artil¬ 
lery. There are, however, many other more or loss similar cases. 
Thus the Squirting Cucumber {Momordica clateriwa), a common 
plant in the south of Europe, and one grown in some places for 
medicinal purposes, oflects tho same object by a totally difFerent 
mechanism. The fruit is a small cucumber (Fig. 10), and when 
ripe it becomes so gorged with fluid that it is in a stato of great 
tension. In this condition a very alight touch is sufficient to detach it 
from tho stalk, when the pressure of the walls ejects the contents, 
throwing tho seed some distance. In this case of course the eontents 




are ejected at tho end by which the cucumber is attached to the stalk. 
If any one touches one of these ripo fruits, they are often thrown 
with such force as to strike him in tho face. In this the action is 
said to bo due to ondosraosis. 

In Cyelanthera, a plant allied to the Cucumber, the fruit is un- 
symmetrical, ono side being round and hairy, tho other nearly flat 
and smooth. The true apex of the &uit, which bears the remains of 
tho flower, is also somewhat occentric, and, when the seeds are ripe, 
if it is touched even lightly, the fruit explodes and the seeds are 
thrown to some distance. Tho mechanism by which this is efiTected . 
has been described by Hildebrand. The interior of the fruit is 
occupied by loose cellular structure. The central column, or placenta, 
to which the seeds are attached, lies loosely in this tissue. Through 
the solution of ita^ earlier attachments, when the fruit is ripe, the 
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oolutnn adheres only at the apical imd» under the withered remains of 
the flower, and at the swollen side. When the fruit bursts the 
placenta unrolls, and thus hurls the seeds to some distance, being 
even itsdf sometimes also tom away from its attachment. 

Other cases of projected seeds are afforded by Jlura, one of the 
JSuphorbuB, Collomia, Oxalit, some species allied to Acanthus, and by 
Arceuthohiim, a plant allied to the Mistletoe, and parasitic on Junipers, 
which ejects its seeds tO' a distance of several feet, throwing them thus 
from one tree to another. 

Even thoso specios which do not ojcct their seeds often have them 
'SO placed with reforonco to tho capsule that they only leavo it if 
swung or jerked by a high wind. In tho case of troos, ovon seeds 
with no special ada])tation for dispersion must in this manner bo 
often carried to no little distance ; and to a cortaln, 
though less extent, this must hold good even with 
herbaceous plants. It throws light on the, at first 
sight, curious fact that in so many plants with 
small, heavy seeds, the capsules open not at the 
bottom, ns ouo might perhaps have been disposed to 
expect, but at the top. A good illustration is 
affordod by the woll-known oaso of tho Common 
Poppy (Fig. 11), in which tho upper part of tho 
eapsulo presents a scries of little doors (Fig. 11 fl), 
through which, when tho pKmt is swung by tho 
wind, the seeds come out one by one. Tho little 
doors are protected fiom rain by overhanging caves, 
and are even said to shut of themselves in wet 
weather. Tho genus Campanula is al'»o interesting 
from this point of view, because some species have 
tho capsules pendent, some upright, and thoso which 
arc upright open at the top, whilo those which arc ng. ii -ssfu nyZ, or 
pendent do so at the base. (Paiwu,. 

In other cases the dispersion is mainly the work of tho seed itself. 
In homo of tho lower plants, as, for instance, in many seaweeds, and 
in some allied fresh-water plants, such as Vauchm'a, tho spores* are 
covered by vibratile cilia, and actually suim about in the water, like 
infusoria, till they have found a suitable spot on which to grow, 
liay, so much do tho spores of some seaweeds rcseroblo animals, that 
they are provided with a red '*cye*spot^’ as it has been colled, which, 
at any rate, seems so far to deservo the name that it appears to be 
^nsitive to light. This mode of progression is, however, only suit- 
’able to water plants. One group of small, low-organized plants, 
Marc/uintia, develop among the spores a number of cells with spirally 

(1)1 need hardly ohsorro that, hotanically, flioao oro not true leods, but rather motile 
ho^ 
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thickened walls, which, by their contractility, arc supposed to dis> 
sominate the spores. In the common Horse Tails {Equisetwn), again, 
the i^orcs arc provided with curious filaments, terminating in expan: 
sions, and known as “ elaters.” They move with great vigour, and 
probably servo the same purpose. 

In much more numerous cases, seeds arc carried by the wind. 
For this of course it is dchirablc that they should be light. Some- 
timcH this object is attained by the elianacter of tho tissues themselves, 
sometimes by tin* presc'uoo of empty spaces. Tims, in Vuleriamlla 
auricula, the fruit cuiitaiiis three cells, each of which would naturally 
1)0 expected to eontiiin a seed. One seed only, however, is developed, 
but, Hs may be seen from the figure given in ]Mr. Benthnm’s 
excellent Tlandhooh of the British Flora, the two cells which con¬ 
tain no seed acluully bceonie larger than the oik* which ulono 
might, at first sight, seem to be normally developed. Wo may 
bii sure from this that they must be of some use, and, from tbeir 
lightness, they probably enablo the wind to carry the seed to a 
greater distance than W’ould otlierwise be the case. 

In otjieY-inst mi. 9 Qfl the .yhuits themselves, or parts of them, are 
r»)lled along tho ground by the srind. An example of this is 
afforded, for instance, by a kind of grass {SpiniJeJf nquarrosits), in which 
the mass of inflorescence, forming a largo round head, is "thus driven 
for miles over llio dry sands of Australia until it comes to a dump 
place, when it expands and soon strikes root. 

)So, again, the Amstuticu hierochiiufira, or “ Hose of Jericho,” a 
small annual with rounded pods, which frequents sandy places in 
Egypt, )Syria, and Arabia, when dry, curls itself up into a ball or 
round cushion, and is thus driven about by the w'ind until it finds a 
dump place, when it uncm’ls, tho pods open, and sow tho seeds. 

These cases, however, in which seeds are rolled by the wind along 
tho ground aro comparatively rare. There are many more in which 
seeds are wafted through the air. If you examine tho fruit of u 
Sycamore you will find that it is provided mth a wing-like expan¬ 
sion, in consequence of which, if there is any w'ind when it falls, it 
is, though rather heavy, blown to some distance from the parent tree. 
Several cases arc sliowm in Fig. 12; for instance, tho Maple a, 
Sycamore b, Ilornbcain d, J^lm c, Birch yi Pino g, Fir h, and Ash t, 
w*hile in the Lime, c, the whole bunch of fruits drops together, and 
tlie “ bract,” as it is culled, or leaf of the flow'or-stulk, serves tho 
sumo purpose. 

In a great many other plants the same result is obtained by flottenod 
and expanded edges. A beautiful example is afforded by tho genus 
Thysanocarpua, a North American crucifer; Th. laciniatua has a dis¬ 
tinctly winged pod; in T. currijm the wings are considerably larger; 
lastly, in T. elegana and T. radians tho pods are still further de- 
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veloped in the sanio 
broad, while in T. 
in places, until at 
Among our common 
Dock {Rutnex) and 
though in these cases 
persion of the soed- 


diroction, T. rndtam having the wing very 
eiogam it has become thinner and thinner 
length it shows a series of perforations, 
wild plants wo find winged fruits in the 
in the Common Parsnip (Pa^iinaca). But 
the object to bo obtained—namely, the dis- 
-is cficctcd in a similar manner, there are 
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In Oouania retimria of Bodriguez tlie same object is effected in 
another manner; tlio celluh^' tissue of the fruit crumbles and 
breaks away, leaTing only the vascular tissue, which thus forms a 
net enclosing the seed. 

Another modo, which is fnKjuently adopted, is the development of 
long hairs. Sometimes, as in Clematis, Anemone, Dryas, these hairs 
take the form of a long feathery awn. In others the hairs form a 
tuft or crown, which botanists term a pappus. Of this the Dande¬ 
lion and John Go-to-bed-ut-noon, so called from its habit of shutting 



Fig. 13. 

a. willow herb (Epilobfum}; tw'ofumiHofattdof Thrinelabiita; t. Tnmarix; 
•/, wdlov (Solix' ; e, ontton groM (Eiiophoium) i /, buUiiuh (Tj'pha). 


its flowers about mid-day, are well-known examples. Tufts of hairs, 
which aro themselves,sometimes feathered, are developed in a great 
many Composites, though some, as, for instance, the Daisy and 
Lapsana, are without them; in some very interesting species, of 
which the common Thrincia hirta of our lawns and meadows is one, 
there are two kinds of fruits, as shown in Fig. 13 b, one with a 
pappus and one without. The former are adapted to seek fresh 
woods and pastures new,” while the latter stay and perpetuate the 
race at home. 
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A more or less similar pappus is found among various English 
jdants—^in the Epilobium (Fig. 13 a), Thrinoia (Fig. 13 &), Tamariv 
(Fig. 13 c), Willow (Fig. 13 d), Cotton Grass (Fig. 13 e), ond Bullrush 
(Fig. 13/); while in exotic species there are many other cases—u.s, for 
instance, the beautiful Oleander. As in the wings, so also*ia that of 
the pappus, it is by no means ulu ays the sumo part of the plant which 
develops into the crown of hairs. Thus in tho Valerians and Com¬ 
posites it is the calyx; in tho Bullrush tho perianth; in Epilobium 
tho crown of tho seed; in the Cotton Grass it is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the perianth; while in some, as, for instance, in the Cotton 
plant, the >vholc outer surface of tho seed is clothed with long hairs. 
Sometimes, on tho contrary, tho hairs nro very much reduced in 
number, as, for in-stance, in some specic-s of ^Jischynanihti'^, where 
theio are only three, one on one side and two on the other. In this 
case, moreover, the haiis aie ^ory flexible, and wrap round the wool 
of any animal with which they may como in contact, so that they 
form a double means of dispersion. 

In other eases seeds are wafted by water. Of this the Cucoa-nut 
is one of tho most stiiking examples. The seeds retain tbeir vitality 
for a considorablo time, and the loose texture of tho husk protects thorn 
and makes them float. Evory ono knows that the Cocoa-nut is one 
of tho first plants to make its appearance on coral islands, and it is, 
I believe, tho only palm w'hich is common to both hemispheres. 

Tho seeds of tho Common Puckwoeds {Lemna) sink to tho bottom 
of tho w ater in autumn, .iiid remain thcro throughout the winter; 
but in the spring they lise up to the surface ag.iin and begin to grow. 

In a very largo number of cases tho diflusion of seeds is eflfected 
by animals. To this class belong the fruits and beriics. Tn 
them an outer fleshy poitiou becomes pulpy, and generally sweet, 
enclosing the seeds. It is remarkablo that such fruits, in order, 
doubtless, to attract animals, are, like flowers, brightly colored— 
as, for instance, tho Cheny, Current, Apple, Feoch, Plum, Strawberry, 
Bdspbeiry, and many others. This color, moreover, is not present 
in tho unripe fruit, but is rapidly developed at maturity. In such 
cases the actual seed is generally protected by a dense, sometimes 
almost stony, covering, so that it escapes digestion, while its germi¬ 
nation is perhaps hastened by the heat of tho animal’s body. It may 
ho said that tho skin of applo and pear pips is comparati\ cly soft; 
but then they are embedded in a stringy core, which is seldom eaten. 

Those colored fruits form a considernblo part of the food of 
monkeys in tho tropical regions of tho earth, and wo can, 1 think, 
hardly doubt that these animals are guided by tho colors, just as 
we are, in selecting the lipc fiuit. This has u curious bearing on 
an interesting question as to tho power of distinguishing color 
possessed by our ancestors in bygone times. Magnus and Geiger, 
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relying on the well-known fact that the ancient languages are poor 
in words for color, and that in the oldest books—as, for instance, in 
tho Vedas, the Zendavestu, the Old Testament, and the writings of 
IJomcr and Hesiod—though, of course, tho heavens are referred to 
over and over again, its blue color is never dwelt on; have argued 
that the ancients wore very deficient in tho power of distinguishing 
colors, and especially blue. In oui own country Mr. Gladstone 




has lent the weight of 
his great authoiity to 
tho same conclusion. 
For iny part I cannot 
acceptthis\icu. Thcic 
arc, it seems to me, 
very strong reasons 
against it, into which I 
cannot, of course, now 


enter; and though I 




should rely inauily on 
other considerations, 
the eolor^i of fiuits are 
not, I think, A^ithout 
significance. Jf num- 
keys and apc's could 
distinguish them, 
surely ue may infer 


that e'\en tho most 


/ 
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a,buiarHk(I.nppa), S, i|tiimniiv(AHT<inonia), r.bin piifJr} (Can- 
oalm], ■/,cniniiiit<‘i’Hni|;bisluiae(Cuta^(luhum), 
luiget-mi-nuts (MtowUh] 


savage of men could 
do so too. Zeuxis would 
never have decoh ed 
the birds if ho had not 
had a ftiir poioejition 
of color. 

In these instain cs of 
colored fi uits,thcfio&hy 
edible part more or 
loss surrounds the true 
seeds; in others tho 
actual seedsth eraselves 


become edible. In the former tbo edible part scrA cs as a temptation 
to animals; in the latter it is stored up for tbo use of the plant itself. 
When, therefore, tho seeds themsohos are edible they aro generally 
protected by more or less hard or bitter envelopes, for instance tho 
Horse Chestnut, Beech, Spanish Chestnut, Walnut, &c. That these 
seeds aro usod as food by squirrels and other animals is, however, 
by no means necessarily an ci il to the plant, for tho result is that 
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they are ohen carried some distance and then dropped, or stored up 
and forgotten, so that in this way they get oarri^ away from the 
parent tree. 

In another class of instances animals, unconsciously or unwillingly, 
serve in tho dispersion of seeds. These cases may bo divided into 
two classes, those in wliich the fruits are provided with hooks. 



llfT. Ki 

a, naringnpli}Uin ptocomboiu (natuial hizo) , A, Maitjoi i pioboHtiilui (mitui il '•ui )• 

and those in which they are sticky. To the first class belong, 
among our common English plants, the Eurdock {l^appa, Fig. 14 <i), 
Agriniony {AgrimoniayYi^. 14^ h) \ the Bur Par’«lcy Fig. 

14c); Enchanter’s nightshade (Cimettf Fig. 11</); Goose Grass 
or Cleavers {Qahtim, Fig. 14 e) and some of the Forget-mo-Nots 
(Mgoaotis, Fig. 14,/). The hooks, moreover, are so arranged as to 
promote the removal of the firuits. In all those species tho hooks. 
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thougli beautifully fanned, are small; but in some £)ref gn species 
they become truly formidable. Two of tbc most remarkable are re¬ 
presented above,— Martyniaprohomdea (Fig. 16 i) andJItnpitgopJiyfon 
procumbeM (Fig. 15 a). iVJartynia is a plant of Louisiana, and if its 
fruits oiico gel bold of an animal it is most difficult to remove them. 
iruq)agophylum is a South African genus. The fruits are most 
formidable, and arc said sometimes even to kill lions. They roll 
about over the dry plains, uiul if they attach themselves to the skin, 
the wretched uniiuul tiios to tear them out, and sometimes getting 
them into its mouth perishes miserably. 

The cases in which the diffusion of fruits and seeds is affected by their 
being sticky are less numerous, and wo have no wcU marked instance 
among our native plants. The common Plumbago of South Europe 
is a case which many of you no doubt have observed. Other genera 
with the same mode r f dispersion are Pittosporum, Pmnia, Boerhana 
f^u'gesheckia, Grindclia, Dryf/iaria, &c. There are comparatively few 
cases in which the same plant uses more than one of these modes of 
promoting the dispersion of its seeds, still there are some such 
instances. Thus in the Common Burdock the seeds have a pappus, 
while the whole flower head is provided with hooks which readily 
attach themselves to any passing animal. Astrroikrix, as Hildc- 
brand has ])olntod out, has three provisions for dispersion; it has a 
hollow appendage, a pappus, and a rough surface. 

B»it perhaps it will be Kiid that I have picked out special cases ; 
that others could liavc been selected, which would not bear out, or 
perhaps would even negative, the inlcxcnces which have been indi¬ 
cated ; that I have put the cart before the horse; that the Ash fruit 
has not a wing in order that it may bo carried by the w'ind, or the 
Burdock hooks that the heads may ho transported by animals, but that 
happening to have wings and hooks these seeds aro thus transported. ^ 
Now’ doubtless there aro many points connected with seeds w’hich 
aro still unexplained; in fact it is because this is so that 1 was 
anxious to direct attouiiou to the subject. Ktill I believe the general 
explanations which have boon given by Iratanists will stand any test. 

Let us take for instanco seeds formed on the same type os 
that of the Ash—^licavy fruits, with a long wing, known to 
botanists us a Bamara. Now’ such a fruit w’ould be of little use 
to low herbs, which, how'cvor, are so numerous. If the wing was 
accidental, if it were not developed to serve as a means of dis¬ 
persion, it would bo as likely to occur on low plants and shrubs 
as on trees. Let us then consider on what kind of plants these 
fruits are found. They occur on the Ash, Maple, Sycomorc, Hom- 
beum, Pines, Firs and Elm; w’hilo the Lime, as we have seen, has also 
a leaf attached to the fruits, which answ’ers the some purposes. Seeds 
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of this character therefore occur on a large proportion of our forest 
tree^ and on them alone. But more than this: 1 have taken one or 
two of the most acccssiblo works in which seeds arc figured, for 
instance Gmrtner's De Ihictibus et Scmhiibus, I^e Maoutond Beoaisne 
(Hooker’s translation) Descriptive and Anaiytkal Botany^ and Baillon’s 
Hutoire dee Phintee. T find thirty genera, belonging to twonty-ono 
difFeront natural orders, figured as having seeds or fruits of this form. 
They arc all trees or climbing shrubs, not one being a low horfi. 

Lot us take another case, that of tho plants in which the dispersion 
of the seeds is effected by means of hooks. How, if tho proscnce of 
these hooks were, so to say, occidental, and the dispersion merely a 
result, wo should naturally expect to find some species with hooks in 
all classes of plants. They would occur, for instance, among trees and 
on water-plants. On tho other hand, if they arc developed that they 
might adhere to tho skin of quadrupeds, then, having reference to 
the habits and size of our British mammals, it would be no advantage 
for a tree or for a water-plant to bear hooked seeds. Now, what are 
the facts ? There are about thirty English species in which tho 
dispersion of the seeds is effected by means of hooks, but i^ot one of 
these is aquatic, nor is one of them more than four foot high. Nay, 
I might carry tho thing further. Wo have a number of minute 
plants, which lie below the level at which seeds would be likely to 
be entangled in fur. Now none of these, again, have hooked seeds or 
fruits. It would also seem, as Hildebrand has suggested, that in 
point of time, also, tho aj^pca ranee of tho fumilios of plants in which 
tho fruits or seeds arc provided with hooks coincided with that of tho 
land mammalia. 

Again lot us look at it from another point of view. Lot us take our 
common forest trees, shrubs, and tall climbing plants; not, of course, 
a natural or botanical group, for they belong to a number of different 
orders, but a group characterised by attaining to a height of say over 
eight feet. Wo will in some cases only count genera; that is to say, 
we will count all the willows, for instance, as one. These trees and 
shrubs are plants with which you are all familiar, and ore about 
thirty-throe in number. Now, of these thirty-three no less than 
eighteen have edible fruits or seeds, such as the Plum, Apple, 
Arbutus, Holly, Hazel, Beech, and Bose. Three have seeds which 
are provided with feathery hairs; and all the rest, namely, the Lime, 
Maple, Ash, Sycamoi*e, Elm, Hop, Birch, Hornbeam, I’ino, and Fir 
are provided with a wing. Moreover, as will bo seen by tho follow¬ 
ing table, the lower trees and shrubs, such as the Cornel, Guelder 
Bose, Bose, Thom, Privet, Elder, Yew, and Holly have generally 
edible berries, much eaten by birds. The winged seeds or fruits 
characterise the great forest treos. 
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HUITAIX. 

Bccd ur Fruit 



Edible. 

Itidix. 

Winged. 

Ilool 

Ch iinitm vHuVut . 


X 



Jittbiria I'ltfi/arte . 





lAuui {'/'liin J’JitiojHUi) , . . 



X 


.Maple (/Irer). 



X 


Spindle Tree . . 

X 




Imckthorii {flhamniis) . . , 

X 




Sloe {PruHHs) . 

X 




Rose (ffo/ut) . 

X 




Apple (l‘yrua) . 

X 

1 


Hawthorn {Cmtii . , . 

X 




Mwllur (Mcipiltti) .... 

X 




Ivy ( TMtrn) . 

X 




Oornol (t’ornus). 

X 




Elder {iAanibHcv',) .... 

X 




Guelder llo.so ( rihiiruutn]. . 

X 



Honi'ysueklo {LMtirtra) . 





Arbutus (Ai'IikIha) , , . , 

X 




Holly (//ear). 

X 




Ash ( Fraxinua) . 



X 1 

I'rivot {T.igmtrum) .... 

X 


1 

Elm (Uliuita) . 



X 


Ho]) {Ifumulua) . 



X 


Alder . 





liirch (/Atufa). ..... 



X 


Hornbeam (Curpintts) . . 



X 


Nut {Cuiylua) ...... 

X 




liooch {Ffigue) . 

y 




Oak (Querevi) . 

X 




Willow (»S'tt/i>).. 


X 



Hoplar {Pvpului) . 


X 



I'ino [Pium) . 



X 


Fir (A/a'fs). 



X 


Yew {Taxua) .. 

X 





Or let 118 take one natural order. That of the E.oses is particulurlj' 
interesting. In the genus Ueitm the Iruit is provided with hooks; in 
Dryas it terminates in a long feathered awn, like that of Clematis. 
On the other hand, several g'meru have edible fruits; but it is 
curious that the part of a pLint which becomes fleshy, and thus 
tempting to animals, diflers considerably in the different genera. 
In the Blackberry, for instance, and in the Baspberry, the carpels 
constitute the edible portion. When wo cat a Baspberry we strip 
them off and leave the receptacle behind; while in the Strawberry 
the receptacle constitutes the edible portion; the carpels are small, 
hard, and closely surround tho seeds. In those genera the sepals 
are situated below the fruit. In the Bose, on tho contrary, it is the 
peduncle that is swollen and inverted, so as to form a hollow cup, in 
tho interior of which the carpels ore situated. Here you will 
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tomembor that the sepals are situated above, not below, the fruit. 
Again, in the Foar and Apple, it is the ovary which constitutes 
the edible part of tho fruit, and in which the pips are embedded. 
At first sight, the fruit of tho Mulberry—which, howover, belongs 
to a different family—closely resembles that of the IJlackborry. 
In the Mulberry, however, it is the sepals which become fleshy and 
sweet. 

Tho next point is that seeds should be in a spot suitable for their 
growth. In mo^t cases, the seed lies on tho ground, into which it 
then pushes its little rootlet. In plants, however, which live on 
trees, tho case is not ho siinplo, and wo meet some curious con-> 
trivanccs. Thus, th(> Mistletoe, as wo all know, is parasitic on trees. 



iii; lu —M^/Ol m ui>\ iVJii Jlu Lii 


The fruits are eaten by birds, and tho droppings often therefore fall 
on the boughs; but if the seed was like that of most other plants 
it would soon fall to the ground, and uon<)C([ucntly perish. Almost 
alone among English jdants it is extremely sticky, and thus adheres 
to the bark. 

I have already alluded to an allied genus, Arccuthohium, parasitic on 
Junipers, which throws its seeds to a distiince of several feet. 
These also are very viscid, or, to speak more correctly, are em¬ 
bedded in a very vi<icid mucilage, so that if thej come in contact 
with the bark of a neighbouring tree they stick to it. 

Another very interesting genus, again of tho sumo family, is 
Myzodendron (Fig. 16), a Fuegian species, described by Sir JoB(^h 
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Hooker, and paratiitic on the Beech. Here the seed is not sticky, 
but is provided with four flattened flexible appendages. These catch 
the wind, and thus carry the seed from one tree to another. As 
soon, however, as they touch any little bough the aims twist round 
it and there anchor the seed. 

In many epiphytes the seeds are extremely numerous and minute. 
Their groat numbers increase the chance that the wind may waft 
some of them to the trees on which they grow ; and as they are then 
fully supplied with iiourislimenl they do not require to carry any 
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store with them. Moreover their minute size is an advantage, as 
they are carried into any little chink or cranny in the bark; while 
a larger or heavier soed, even if homo against u suitable tree, would 
be more likely to drop off. In the genus N’eumatmia, the small seed 
ig produced at each end into a long filament which must materially 
increase its chanoo of adhering to a suitable tree. 

Even among terrestrial species there are not a few oases in which 
plants are not contented simply to leave their seeds on the surface of 
the soil, but actually sow them in the ground. 

Thus in TrifoUum subterraneum, one of our rarer English Olovers, 
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only a few of tho florets 1)600016 perfect flowers, the others form a rig^d 
pointed head which at first is turned upwards, and as their ends are 
close together, constitute a sort of spike. At first, I say, the flower- 
heads point upwards like those of other Glovers, but os soon as the 
florets arc fertilised, t*he flow'cr-btulks bond over and grow downwards, 
forcing tho flower-head into tho ground, an opet^ation much facilitated 
by the peculiar construction and arrangement of the imperfect florets. 
The florets arc, as Darwin has shown, no mere passive instruments. 
So soon as tho flower-head is in the ground they begin, commencing 
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from the outside, to bend themselves towards the peduncle, tho result 
of which of course is to drag the flower-head further and further 
into the ground. In most Clovers each floret produces a little pod. 
This would in the present species bo useless, or even injurious; many 
young plants growing in ono place would jostlo and starve one 
another. Hence wo seo another obvious advantage in tho fact that 
only a few florets perfect their seeds. 

I have already alluded to our Cardamines, the pods of which open 
elastically and throw thoir seeds some distance. A Brazilian species 
C. chmoj^i/oUaf Fig. 17, besides tho usual long pods, Fig. 17 a a. 
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prodnccs also short pointed ones, Fig. 17 6 h, which it baries in the 
ground. 

ArachiH hyjtogtva is the ground-nut of the West Indies. The 
flower is yellow and resembles that of a pea,^ but has a elongated 
calyx, at the base of which, close to the stem, is the ovary. After 
the fl(*wer has faded the young pod, which is oval, pointed, and very 
minute, is carried forward by tl>o growth of tho stalk, which 
becomes two or llirec inches long and curves downwards so as 
generally to force tho pod into the ground. If it fails in this, the 
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pod docs not dcveloi>, but soon pc'rishcs; on the other hand, as soon 
us it is underground the pod begins to grow and develops two large 
seeds. 

In Vida timphicarpa. Pig. 18, a South European species of Vetch, 
there are two kinds of pods. One of tho ordinary form and habit (a), 
the other (A), oval, pale, containing only two seeds bom on under¬ 
ground stems, and produced by flowers which have no corolla. 

Again, a species of the allied genus Latlnjrm, Pig. 19, L.'amphi- 
earpos, afibrds us another case of the same phenomenon. 

Other species posscsbing the same faculty of burying their seeds 
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are Okma hypogm, soveral species of Commhjm, and of AmpUear^ 
jKca, Voftndzeia mhierranca, Scrophithria arguta, &c.; and it is very 
•remarkable that these species are by no means nearly related, but 
belong to distinct families, namely the Grucifera?, Li‘gtmiHom, Cm- 
melgnaccip, Vioheew, and Sei'opknhmacetp. 

Moreover, it is interesting that in L. amphiearpos, as in Vicia 
amphicarjta and Cardaminc chcnopoiUfolium, the subterranean pods 
differ from tho usual and aerial form in being shorter and contain¬ 
ing fewer seeds. Tho reason of this is, I think, obvious. In the 
ordinary pods tho number of seeds of course increases tho chance 
that some will find a suilablo place. On tho other liand tho sub¬ 
terranean ones arc carefully sown, as it W'ero, by the plant itself. 
Soveral seeds together would only jostle, ono another, and ^ 

it is theroforo belter tliat ono or two only should bo pro- j 

duced. H 

In the Erodnam, or Crane’s Bills, tho fruit is a capsule a 

uhich opens elastically, in some species throwing the 
seeds to Home littlo distance. Tho seeds themselves arc <9 

inore or loss ispindlc-hh.iped, hairy, and produced into a nM 

twisted hairy aun as hhown in Fig. 20, repi*csont- ‘ ^ 
ing a seed of E. ‘jlmicophyUunu The number of 
spiral turns in the awn depends upon the amount of 
moisture; and tlic seed may thus bo made into a very 
delicate hygrometer, for if it be fixed in an upright posi- M 
tion, tho awn twists or untwists aecording to the degree m 
of moisture, and its extremity thus may be so arranged 7 
as to move up and tlown like a nccdlo on a register. 

It is also affected by heat. Now if tho awn were fixed 
instead of the seed, it is obvious that during tho process 
of untwi''tiug, the seed itself would bo pressed down- 
wards, and as 31. Boux has .shown, this mechanism thus so-eb,,. 

serves actually to bury the seed. Ilis observations w'cro ‘p,*"" 

made on an allied species, Evodhtm cicoiiium, which ho (^oiSwpti.) 
chose on account of its si/o. TTo found that if u seed of this plant is 
laid on tho gi'ound, it remains quiet as long as it is dry; but as soon 
ns it is moistened— i.c. as soon as tho earth becomes in a condition 
to permit growth—the outer side of tho awn contracts, and tho hairs 
surrounding the seed commence to move outwards, tho result of which 
is gradually to raiso tho seed into an upright position with its point 
on tho soil. The awn then commences to unroll, and consequently 
to elongate itself upwards, and it is obvious that as it is covered with 
reversed hairs, it will probably press against some blade of grass or 
other obstacle, wliieh will prevent its moving up, and will therefore 
tend to drive tho seed into tho ground. If then tho air becomes 
dryer, tho awn mil again roll up, in which action M. Boux thought 
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it would tend to draw up the seed, but from the position of the hairs 
the feathery awn can easily slip downwards, and would therefore not 
afEect the seed. When moistened once more, it would again force the 
seed further downwards, and so on until the proper depth was obtained. 
A species of Anemone (A. montana) again has essentially the same 
arrangement, though belonging to a widely separated order. 
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A still more remarkable instance is afForded by a boautifdl South 
European grass, Stipa pennata (Fig. 21), the structure of which has 
been described by Yaucher, and more recently, as well as more com¬ 
pletely, by Frank Darwin. The actual seed is small, with a sharp 
point, and stifF, short hairs pointing backwards. The posterior end 
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of the seed is produced into a fine twisted oorksorew-like rod, wliich 
is followed by a plain cylindrioal portion, attacked at on angle to the 
corkscrew, and ending in a long and beautiful feather, the whole 
being more than a foot in length. The long foatlier, no doubt, facili¬ 
tates the dispersion of tho seeds by wind; eventually, however, they 
sink to the ground, which they tend to roach, the seed being the 
heaviest portion, point downwards. So the seed remains as long as 
it is dry, but if a shower comes on, or when the dew falls, the 
spiral unwinds, and if, us is most probable, the surrounding horbago 
or any other obstacle prevents the feathers from rising, the seed 
itself is forced down and so driven by degrees into the ground. 

I have already mentioned several cases in which plants produce 
two kinds of seeds, or at least of pods, tho ono being adapted to 
burying itself in tho ground, llctcrocarpism, if 1 may term it so, or 
tho power of producing two kinds of reproductive bodies, is not oon- 
hned to those species. There is, for instance, 
a North African species of Corydalis ((7. 
hiterocarpa of Dnrieu) which produces two 
kinds of seed (Fig. 22), ono somewhat flat¬ 
tened, short and broad, with rounded 
angles; tho other elongated, hooked, and 
shaped like a shepherd’s crook with n 
thickened staff. In this case tho hook in 
the latter form perhaps serves for disper¬ 
sion. 

Our common Thrincia hirta (Fig. 13 A) 
also possesses, besides tho fruits with the 
well-known feathery crown, others which hit 22 --siii«oifC\>i»DAus 

, . n 1 . • 1 1 • 1 ilKTBBOCAItPt 

are destitute of such a provision, and which 
probably therefore are intended to take root at homo. 

Mr. Drummond, in the volume of looker’s Jourml of Botany for 
1842, has described a species of Alamacete which has two sorts of seed- 
vessels ; the ono produced from large floating flowers, the other at 
the end of short submerged stalks. Ho does not, however, describe 
either the seeds or seed-vessels in detail. 

Before concluding I will say a few words as to tho vory curious 
forms presented by certain seeds and fruits. Tho pods of Lotus, for 
instance, q^uaintly resemble a bird’s foot, even to the toes; whcnco 
the specific name of one species, omithopodioidcs; those of Hippo- 
crepis remind ono of a horseshoe; those of Trapa bicornis have an 
absurd resemblance to 4he skeleton of a bull’s head. These like¬ 
nesses appear to be accidental, but there are some which probably 
are of use to tho plant. For instance there arc two spccios of Scor- 
piurus, Fig. 23, the pods of which lie on the ground, and so curiously 
resemble the one {S. subciffom, Fig. 23 a) a centipede, the other {8. ter- 
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miet^aiat Fig. 23 () a wonn of caterjHllar, that it is almost imposiHble 
Aot to suppose that the likeness must bo of some use to the plant. 

The of Buerrula Fekeinus (Fig. 24 a) also has a striking re* 
semblance to a flattened centipede; while the seeds of Abntspt^- 
<atmu9, both in size and in their very striking color, mimio a small 
beetle, Arkmi^ eircmni<>ta. 

Hr. Hooro has recently called attention to other cases of this kind. 
Thus the seed of Mattyma diandta much resembles a beetle with 
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long antennae: several species of Lupins have seeds much like spiders, 
and those of DiirorphoLhlamy% a gourdlikc plant, mimic a piece of 
dry twig. In the Common Castor Oil plants (Fig. 24 b), though the 
resemblance is not so close, still at a first glance the seeds might 
readily be takon for beetles or ticks. In many Euphorbiaoeous 
plants, as for instance in Jatiopha (Fig. 2i r) the resemblance is even 
more striking. The seeds have a central lino resembling the space 
between the elytra, dividing and slightly diverging at the end, while 
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between them the end of the abdomen seeme to peep; at the anterior 
end tho seeds possess a small lobe, or oaruncle^ which mimics the 
head or thorax of tho insect, and which oven seems spocialljr arranged 
for this purpose; at least it would seem from experiments made at 
£ew that the carunculus exercises no appreciable effect during 
germination. 

Theso resemblances might benefit the plant in one of two ways. 
If it bo an advantage to tho plant that tho seeds should bo swallowed 


« 
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by biids llioir resemblance to in’iccls might load to this result. On 
the other hand if it bo desirable to escape from graminivorous birds, 
then tho resomblanro to insects would serve as .i protc'ction. Wo do 
not, however, yet know enough about tho lialjits of tlioso plants to 
solve this question. 

Indeed, as wo havo gone <'n, many other que'stions will, T doubt Aot, 
have occurred to you, which we are not yet iu a position to answer. 
Seeds, for iustance, differ almost infinitely iu the sculpturing of 
their surface. Hut I shall woefully havo failed iu my object to-night 
if you go away with tlio impression tli.it wo know all .ibout seeds. 
On tho oontrury thero is not a fruit or a seed, oven of one of our 
commonest plants, which would not amply justify and richly reward 
tho most careful study. 

Li this, os in other branches of science, wo h.ivo but mado a bo- 
ginning. Wo have learnt just enough to porcoivo how little wo 
know. Our great masters iu nalur.il history havo immorialisod 
thomselvos by their discoveries, but they havo not ('xhaustod tho 
field; and if seeds and fruits cannot vio with flowers in tho brilliance 
and color with which they decorate our gardens and our fields, 
still they surely rival, it would be impossiblo to excel them, in the 
almost infinite variety of the problems they present to us, tho in- 
genoity, tho interest, and the charm of tho beautiful contrivances 
which they offer for our study and our admiration. 

Joii.N Luddock. 
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CAELYLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Cm: can hardly help feeling that undue haste has been used m the 
puhlicatiou of those voluTncs. Jilxeeptiun has already been taken at 
the little care shown to avoid giving unmerited and unnecessary pain 
to many persons whose names are hero mentioned, and set round with 
remarks and epithets which cannot fail to be unpleasant and even 
wounding. The editor has executed his task with a too filial scrupu¬ 
losity and piety. Ho has not omitted a name, or a word, or a 
letter of inanuscripls which ho admits were probably not intended for 
publication. Carlyle knew a great number of people, and many of 
them, or their near relatives, arc still alive. It W'as, to say the least, 
inconsiderate to allow a book of his to uppe.ar full of personal allu¬ 
sions, which are w;cll fitted to arouse a certain anger towards his 
memory. I'lither tho ■\v<irk slu aid havo been kept back for at least 
another dccudo or so, or blaiiks and asterisks should havo been 
unsparingly used. 

However, tho evil is done, and it is no fault of Carlyle’s. It will 
also, in time, disappear. Posterity w ill not resent it, as many now 
with justice do. There is a gnaver (|uestion beyond, and it is no less 
than this—w hethcr Carl\ Ic himself is not a suflerer, and a permanent 
sufiTcrer, by lliis publication ? All the four essays were written in 
conditions of great gloom and depression, in consequence of recent 
bitter bereavement. Tho first on James Carlylo was begun appa¬ 
rently tho instant the author had news of his father’s death. In tho 
middle of it ho interrupts his narrative to insert tho remark, 
'* Friday night. My father is now in his grave,” showing ho had 
not waited for tho funeral to commt nee his memoir. Tho pathos and 
beauty of tho piece cannot he surpassed, written in ” star-fire and 
immortal tears,” to use his own words on a similar occasion. Bui the 
grief, though poiguant, is not overpowering, on the contrary, 
lofty and calm, and therefore touchiTig in the extreme. Tho three 
other essays were (omposed some thirty-four years later, in the 
decline of life and health, when choked by anguish at the loss of his 
wife, and tho result is, perhaps, more painful than beautiful. We 
had no need to wait for these Reminiscences to know that Carlyle 
took a sad and gloomy view of the world and its prospeots in his 
later years. Perhaps ho always did so, more or less. But these 
papers were composed when his gloom was deepest and blackest. 
This was not a good standpoint from which to pass in review 

(1) ^minifeoHeef, hy Carlyle. L'ditol by ^Jomea iLithooy I^oudc, 11.A. 

London: Longmans. 1881. 
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a long and checkered life, when the heart was sick, and the nerves 
unstrung, and the years lay heavy and numerous on the vener¬ 
able head bowed down in'passionate grief. Tho pious reverence 
and self'OfFacement of Mr. Fronde are complete when he says: 
*^The lleminiscenccs appeared to me to bo far too valuable to be 
broken up and employed in any rumpositiou of my own.” Ilut it 
may bo questioned whether ho did tho wisest tiling for bis frieud*s 
memory in sending forth these sombre sketches unrelieved by any 
colour or contrast derived from less melancholy periods of his long 
life. There was no particular need of hurry for anything that 
appears. The promised biograph}', cuinprisiug u largo selection of 
his letters, ”as full of mutter us tlic richest of his published works,” 
would surely have been woU worth wailing for u little. Then 
we should have hud a picture of Carlyle’s life seen through a loss sad 
and depressing medium than tho present. Bright lights, and still 
brighter laughter, wo may bo sure Avould have relieved the shadows, 
and tho sage and horo, for whom a n hole generation of disciples has 
felt the deepest reverence and gratitude, would not have appeared, us 
he now does, in n manner which has already given occasion to tho 
enemy to blaspheme. Carlyle’s morohC acerbities, harsh judgments 
of his contemporaries, morbid self-watchings, and very often quite 
unherpic fastidious delicacies and shriiikings, are jiuturally enough, 
with tho text of this book before them, affording rare and congenial 
matter for mockery to sonio who, for obvious reasons, have no 
love for cither tlic autlior or his work. Tnjo admirers will boliove 
that another face will bo put upon the subject when the whole record 
is produced. 'J'hey will hope, until iJie contrary is proved, that 
mulatis miitandh s(unething similar occurred to Carlyle us to his own 
Goethe in referenco to this autobiogrnph}. Mr. Lewes, explaining 
why ho used tho Wnhrheit und Dichiuny only as a subsidiary source 
in his life of the poet, remarks: 

“ The main reason of this was tho abidin(' inoccmacy of tone which, far more 
misleading than tho many inaccuracies of fact, gives to tho whole youthful 
period as narrated by him an aspect so diimtly contrary to 'nhui h given by 
contemporary evidence, especially his own letters, that an attempt to roconctlo 
the contradiction is impossible.” — Lije of Ctoethr, Prolaco. 

Let us have whatever biographical material there may bo behind, 
especially the letters, before we venture on a final judgment. If the 
letters confirm tbo tone of the present pieces there is nothing more 
to he said. The great preacher and prophet of heroes was not him¬ 
self the hero we thought him. The fact when it is proven will not 
be a weloomd Oine at all; but it will not be the first of its kind and 
we must boar with it os wo can. In tho meanwhile the best 
thing to do is without shrinking advance to a close scrutiny of the 
fiuts os we have them and cast up some sort of balance-sheet which 

II H 2 
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will show how wo stand. How fur have these Heminisccnces added 
to or altered our appreciation of Carlyle P 

By far their most unpleasant trait, by reason of its unamiability 
and persistence, is the constant depreciation of contemporaries, 
even acquaintances and friends. Name after name is mentioned, 
only to bo dismissed with a contemptuous ejjithet, often very 
skilfully chosen it must be owned; but C.irlylo was ever a master of 
nicknames, and he dabs almost every ono ho meets wifli colours from 
his vigorous brush, whicli, as he said, “slick to ono.” But how 
cheaply lie held his conleinporaries—with the fewest exceptions— 
is known to all. His opinion of Coleridge, Bentham, ICcats, Byron, 
oven »Scott, Jias boon long on record. That ho scemod, from some 
fttrungc reason, incapable of doing justice to contemporary merit, has 
been obvious to all men for well-nigh forty years. The question has 
an interest, irrespeciive of tho minor morals of social intercourse, by 
reason of its connection with his general view of life and Instory, 
his worship of the pjisl, and In’s hatred of tlie present, about which a 
few words will ho said pri'sentiy. 

But, as ii matter of fact, he docs not show hlni^idf more unjust (if 
so much) in tlii.s book than he had often Indore, t'sjM'ciiilly to his 
literary conti'iiq>oranes. There is nothing cipinl to the famous grant 
against Ivojt’s “maudlin weak-eyed sensibility,” or to tlio deliberate 
ridicule of Coleridge in tlie Z/j/c of Hierliny. The uncharitable 
tone he adopts seems, on this oceahion, more offensive than heretofore; 
fii'st, because there is so much of it; secondly, because it is used with 
regard to persons with whom ho was on more or loss friendly terms, 
and he appears not only us the harsh and mistaken lilei'ary critic, 
but as tho ill-natured social neighbour, »>ncoring at people behind 
their back^ Still there is nothing new in all tliis. Tlio evil 
tendency i.s .stronger than ono knew, and far .stronger than one 
could wish ; but it docs uot alter tho elements of our judgment, it 
only affects their proportions. 

Ag.iin, the terins in which he r'ders to Dr. Darwin seem hardly 
rational, and are wholly indecent. But wo were prepared even for this 
in a measure. Tlie way in ^^bic)^ lit had already treated Laplace and 
Leibnitz showed that no scientific eminence was .sulEcionl to save a 
man from his mockeries, and it is abundantly clear, from all sides, 
that Carlyle felt towards science like a monk of the sixteenth 
century felt towards the revival of learning. 

“That progress of scionco ■whiih is to destroy Wonder, ami in its sload 
substituto Mensuration and Nuiiicrntion, finds sianll favour with Tcufolsdrockh. 
Tho man who uunnot wonder, wore lio prc-.idcnt of iimumorablo royal sovietios 
and cjrriod tlie wholo M^caiiiquo ('elosto .... in his single head, is but a 
puir of spectacles behind which Ihnro is no cyo.” 

He had a perfect horror of anything being explained, accovnted 
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for. To do this wos “ logic-chopping,” *' scranncl-piping,” and Ho 
rest. In Shooting Niagara he hopes the ** idio hubit of nccoanting for 
the moral sense ” will bo eradicated and extlugaished. “A very futile 
problem that, my friends; futile, idle, and far worse, leading to 
what moral ruin you little dream of.” Sometimes ho peremptorily 
closes investigation on his own historical ground, as in reference to 
tho burial mounds on Naseby battle-field, which, with “more or loss of 
sacrilege,” had been recently explored. (Quoting some account of 
what had been found, he shaiply winds up with "Sweet friends, 
for Jesus’ sake, forbear.” lie, no doubt, had a great respect for 
certain facts and investigations, and imweariod energy in their 
research—historical events, dates, and topogniphical details—coupled 
with unmeasured contempt for n riters who were not ('iidowed with 
his painstaking diligence, lloisdouu upon Thiers fur writing tho 
lOth September when it should have been tho 10th. JJut all precise 
ond definite inquiry, especially if it led to systemath* thiiikiiig, he 
regarded, us tho ancu'iits regarded dissection of tho human body, as 
more or less impious, and loading to ruin. So his inane gibes u1 
Darwinism, offensive as tbey are, strike us,.again, as nothing now. 

What does appear now, very serious, and not yet, at any rate, 
widely known, is the soft, sbriiikiiig, puling tone with which, on his 
own show'ing, ho met the ills and even pedtry discomforts of life. He 
cannot take a journey by train witliout railing, with unmeasured 
license of speech, at the "base and dirty luirly-biirly,” “ tho yelling 
flight fhroiigli some d('ti')-table smoky cliaos, and jnidnight witch- 
dance of namek"'S base-looking dirty towns.” lie is snffocutod by 
the smoke and tlic foul air, tind.s the " inside of his shirt c(dlar as Mack 
as ink,” and hastens to get a hath. The least noise dcjirivcs him of 
sloop and half maddens him. All this mu'>t in common justice bo 
sot down to the irritability of an over-wrought nervous Bj>tom, 
oxhaubted by excessive work. Dut his sensitiveness dues not only 
shrink before physical ills. Contact, if only verbal, w’ith coarse 
people alarms him. He montions an instance in which there w'as no 
danger of a " quarrel about tho faie ” of a cub, '• whioh was nlway.s 
my horror in such cases.” This does not mutch with the spirit 
which inspired “ The Everlasting A’o.” lie dropped schoolmastcring 
with pretty prompt impatience w'hon ho found ituncoug<‘ni.d, though 
his surroundings at Kirkcaldy seem tu have been utherw iso eligible 
enough—pleasant country, the .society of a beloved friend (Irving), 
sufficient leisure to allow of much reading and wide raiiible.s by flood 
and field. IIo even cannot stand a teiniiorary i'oliilioii in lodgings 
with his pupil, Charles Duller, of whom ytl he wa^ vcj \ fond; finds 
it "one of the dreariest and uncouifurtablost of thiiig'>.” Still, nerves 
and dyspepsia may account for a good deal even of this. 

What nothing can account for, or even well excu.se, is the constant 
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manifestaiion of a weak and unworthy vanity. “Onco or twice, 
among tho flood of ocj^uipages at Hyde Park Corner, I recollect 
sternly Ihinking—‘ Yes; and pcrha|)8 none of you could do what I 
am at.^ ” Ho tries to make out—^which may bo likely enough, but 
why mention it ?—that Leigh Hunt sought his acquaintance, and 
not the contrary. 

“ What tlipy will do with this book nono knows, my Jeaanio lass; but thoy 
liavo Tint hml, for two hundrod yoirs, any book that camo more truly fi-om a 
umnV very hcait, and so lot thorn li'.itujdu it under foot and /k>o/ os thoy see 
ho,t.” 

If Curlylo really said this to his wife on the day on which he had 
finished T/te Ft'cnch lleroltiimi, tho fact is a sad ono. What is tho 
natural, ino\itablo thought and feeling of an artist and worker who 
i*i not a coxcomb to boot, at the end of a great effort, but this—• 
that, after all liis toil, ho has failed of his ideal, and that his por- 
fonnaneo, ho ulono knowing how much higher it might have been, 
is u poor and flat miscarringe, dreadful to look at P The quite 
unseemly word “ hoof,” which I have underlined, is not the only 
ono of its kind in theso reminiscences, and every one must admit 
that it is oflensivo in tho extremo when applied by an author to 
the readers of his books, nay, even to his admirers. Yet this is 
what Curlylo, in very truth, aetually does. Speaking of tho fame 
acquired by his Edinburgh address, ho says :— 

" No i<Ica or shallow of idea is in that address but what had boon sot forth 
hy mo tons of times hoforo, and tho poor f^aping sea of prurient bloekheadism 
rccoiros it as a kind of inspired rovolation, and runs to buy my books (it is 
said) now when I Imvo got quite dono with thoir buying or rofusing to buy. 
Tf they would givo mo £10,000 a year and bray unanimously thoir hosannahs 
hoavou high—^for tho in'll of iny life, who now would thoin bo to got tho 
siualloHt joy or inoCt fiom it ? ” 

What can one say of such an utterance ? And this from tho man 
who had, with much wise justice and charity, looked into the sad 
sick heart of Jean Jacques, and told us, with calm wisdom, whence 
/»/« miseries flowed. Painful and reyrottable indeed. 

Were those acerb, contemptuous pages really written hy that 
chastened and serene spirit, which of yore led us to tho " Worship of 
Sorrow ” in words i.f such persuasive depth and beauty that they 
have over remained for many like shining load-stars in tho dark 
hours of doubt and misgiving, convincing them that there is “in 
man a higher than a loro of happiness, that ho can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness ” P What was 
Carlyle’s message to the world preached in everything ho wrote, 
from brochure to bulky bislory but this, that we must despise alike 
pleasure and pain, rise in victory over mere desire and the moan 
bungers and vanities of our poor selves, and become humble brave men 
and not grumble over our wages P Herein lies the grievous pain of this 
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book, that the physicioa hod, apparoatly, after all not in the least 
hoalod himself, that at the cud of a noblo and victorioua career 
externally, vro find him inwardly bankrupt of hopo, faith, and charity, 
looking on tho world with moody angor and querulous unsatisli^ 
egotism. Where one might hope to find, had almost a right to find, 
a solemn hymn of Tictory closiug in melodious adagio tho long, well- 
fought battle of life, wo coiuo upon this laincutablo piercing cry, not 
only of pain but of irascible discontent and harsh vehemence against 
men and things, wounding to the cor, and still more to tho heart. 
How can wo ever again read our Sartor with tho old eyes and the 
old faith in our teacher, when wo discover that this was tho outcome 
of his wi.sdom ? If, as every lover of Carlyle must hope and believo, 
this is no true presentation of his pcTuninont mood, but the oxcep* 
tioual voico of anguish uttered in the agony of bereavement with 
'‘nerves all inflamed and torn up, body and mind in a most hag-ridden 
condition,” wo moy be comforted. But why should wo Imvo been 
discomforted P 

After ull, Carlyle has already passed into that select band of 
authors who are proof not only against criticism, good or bad, but 
their own weaknesses or even vices. Tho world knows better than 
to be unduly exacting and uncharitable to tho truly groat. 
Eoussouu and Byron would long ago have been forgotten and 
abolished if criticism, very often morally quite just, had any cfiicaoy 
against such spirits. The “ ill-cut serpents of eternity ” arc not to 
be disposed of by such short and easy methods. Carlyle's work is 
finished and before tho world, and it will not bo to-day or to-morrow 
that a final corrected estimate of its value will bo attained. Still 
the outlines of a judgment may even now bo forecast which oxcludcs 
liim at once from the class of thinkers properly so culled, to place 
liim on the roll of great writers, whose function is to stir and charm 
the emotions rather than enlighten the intellect. It is easy to see 
that feeling not roflcction was his guide iu life as it was in opinion. 
To take pains to come to a sober, well-weighed, scientifically true 
judgment always appeared to him more or less of a disloyalty to the 
Silences and Eternities and ” divine soul of man.” No ignoronco 
of a subject ever kept him from the most peremptory and dogmatic 
conclusions about it. As this book shows, he was on tho point of 
writing a pamphlet on the American Civil War, though ho confesses 
ho was "so ignorant about the matter,” that perhaps ho might 
have done moro harm than good to the cuuso he favoured, that cause 
being of course the interesting one of Jefierson Davis, llis down¬ 
right deliration about the " Nigger fanaticism,” as ho called it, is 
typical. If he coaid have really known slavery os the hateful thing 
it was, who can doubt that he, with his flaming love of justice and 
pity, would have been tho fiercest of abolitionists and refused all 
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parley with the abettors of the accursed thing. But he had con¬ 
ceived a horror of the cash nexus ” as solo bond between man and 
man—very true and deep the feeling which prompted this—and 
forthwith rushed to the conclusion that emancipation of Quashee 
was only a piece of modem cant and anarchy, that Quashee was 
meant by nature to be a servant, and that it was everybody’s interest, 
Quasheu’s included, that he should remain such. Carlyle could never 
bo so unfaithful to the Veracities as to look at two sides of a question 
which stirred his feelings, otherwise he might have perceived that 
slavery was, if possible, more abominable and injurious to the white 
man than tlio black. So he judged, or rather felt about every¬ 
thing. The Vesuvian fire within him was always filling his sky 
with sulphurous clouds of black smoko and burning cinders, at times 
making him discharge torrents of red-hot lava; but calm sunlight 
was naturally intercepted by these volcanic explosions. 

lie seems to have come into the world a sort of one-faced Janus, 
with his back resolutely turned towards the future about which he 
would neither hear nor beU.;ve any good thing. lie not only 
despaired of future good for the world, but for himself even when 
clear victory liad rewarded his valiant clTorts, and his path, if he 
could have seen it, was strewn with nobly-won palms and laurels. 
All honest work and ways had to his thinking ceased more or less 
with his entrance into the world. His father is Ullimus Boraanorum. 
Ho positively implies that such a thing as a good watch in these 
days of quackery could no longer be obtained. It is likely enough 
that tbo transition from the ancien regime which his long life fairly 
biwnned, supplied his tenacious aifcctions and memory with instances 
of wiso old customs and usages which were lost or forgotten in the 
ago of telegraphs and steam. But he is no mere commonplace 
laudator tcnijioris acii. llo thoroughly loatlies tho present and 
all its works. A fair, not to sajr a philosophic man would have 
struck a balance, would have said with regret that much gootl had 
been hurried away in tho ever-surging now, but still have admitted 
that tho new also rontained much of good. Such a thought he 
would havo put away from him. Ho was a strange spiritual sur¬ 
vival, belonging to an extinct moral world. His real contemporaries 
were Luther, John Knox, and Oliver Cromwell. They had no 
qualms or mawkish doubts, they were ” thorough men; ” they did 
not palter with their moral sense or chop logic. Such a reactionary 
as Carlylo hardly can be found. Be Maistre and his like are pro¬ 
gressists in comparison. They are reactionary from the head, poli¬ 
tical interests of party, and what not. Carlyle is so from the blood, 
the most inward core and fibre. He detests the modem world and 
its ways, from no reason or interest, he simply detests it with his 
whole soul, and that is enough for him. 
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HiB work os an historian--that is his essential and permanent 
work—natarally hoars tho impress of these qualities and predisposi¬ 
tions. He belongs to no school of modern writers on history, numerous 
and important as the class is. He shares not a whit the wider, 
justor, historical conception of the past—the classification of epochs, 
tho notion of sociological growth carried on through the centuries, 
tho long course of development which roaches from primitivo man to 
the present day. Tho strongest and fruitfullest sido of modem 
historical studies,—early institutions—^hc does not oven glanco at, 
and it would certainly have been abhorrent to him. “ Institutions,** 
one can imagine him saying with his wor-horso snort; “ whnt of 
institutions tho spirit of man is what wo seek, man symbol of 
eternity imprisoned into time,” &c., Ac. As a matter of fact the 
only thing ho cared about in history was character, Tho strong man 
who has his way, who makes cowards and cuititFs tremble before 
him, who pitches pedants’ formulm to the winds, and plays tho diahle 
d quatre generally with owlish conventionalities and purblind deco¬ 
rums and decencies—that is the man who attracts him; he and his 
belongings make up history for Carlyle. . This nlono osplaius liis 
otherwise inconsistent sympathy for all manner of wild men whom 
on other grounds ho would have fiercely condemned. Bums, Mira- 
boau, Danton, and tho rest. ” Stormy force ” ever arrests his oyo; 
and whut an eye. No poet or dramatist over pierced with more 
unerring insight to tho cure of a character tliaii he could in an 
instant and with u power wi'll-nigli unique in literature unfold that 
character and make it live and move again beforu our very eyes. 
Michelet is not without a kindred talent, but he has not the dc 2 )th 
and insight of Carlyle; nor his wondrous and truly siiblimo ])athos. 
His histurienl ininginution was transceiidout and almost terrific. Ho 
rculiBca tho minutest details of a great event, feels with all tho 
characters like a consummate dramatist, secs with their eyes, and 
yet with his own too, seeing much which they did or could not see, 
and in tho end rolls out such pictures as never liistorian painted 
before. Where can anything be found, leaving tho longest interval, 
approaching to the battlo of Dunbar ? 


Tlio night is wild and wet. 2nd Soptoznber means 12th by our calendar. 
Tho harvest moon wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a 
heart for prayer lot him pray now, for tho wrestle uf doath at liaud. • • • • 
The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy against thnsu whine- 
stone bays. The sea and tho tempests aro abroad; all else iisluep but we. And 
there is One that rides ou the wings of the wind.” “ Tho trumiwis penl, shat¬ 
tering with fierce clangour night’s silence, tho cannons awakuii along all the 
line. ‘ Tho l^ord ot hosts, tho Lord of hosts! ’ Ou my bravo ones, on I" 
" Plenty of fire fironi field-pieces, snaphancoa, malohlocks, oultTlains tho Scotch 
main. Battle across the Brock. Poor stiffened mon roused from the com- 
shooks with thoir matches all out.” 
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And so on (for there is no end to quoting) till the Lord General 
Oromvell was hoard to say, “ They run; I profoss they run,'* and 
ho ond his at the foot of Boon Hill made a halt and song the 117th 
Psalm, ** rolling it strong and groat against the sky.” Is Milton 
often finer than this ? 

But Carlyle’s especially characteristic mark among historians is 
his Immour. Never sinco Herodotus, who loved his juke and cared 
often, one may suspect, moro fur the fun tlian the truth of his stories, 
has any historian in any language oome near Carlyle in this respect. 
Historians havo mostly boon rather solemn and pompous folk. Not 
even Voltaire, Iho wittiest of writers in other developments, ventures 
in his serious histories to essay tho comic vein. But Carlyle is 
hardly over well out of it. In his most tragic and pathetic passages, 
the humorous side of things may recede a little just for a moment, 
hut Puck is always hovering in the neighbourhood, nud is at his 
antics again before you havo time to say hold. Tho marvellous art 
and delicacy with which Carlyle applies his humour, always thereby 
deepening and softening his jatho^ never in tho least marring or 
destroying it, is one of tho greatest things in literature. Por it is 
clearly a greater achievement than that of the professed humourists 
->IlabolaiB, Montaigne, Swift, Sterne—who havo nothing else to do 
but to cultivate their humour and follow its whims whithersoever it 
may lead them. Sidney Smith, by his admirable infusion of wit 
into his serious argument, comes nearest to him. But his wit, 
though of tho brightest. Is cold and on the surface compared to the 
warm rich humour of Carlyle, which appeals to the heart quite as 
much as to tho sense of tho ludicrous. Tho one, in short, is wit and 
the other humour. It is very likely that this quality, while it 
immensely incrousos the admiration of one class of readers, has been 
injurious to him in tho eyes of another class, probably by a far larger 
one. Some good people resent fun and laughter ebpocially in con* 
uection with otherwise serious subjects, and consider it as taking a 
libcrly with them to introduce anything of tho kind. There are, 
certainly, things in the Fmhrick which aifect people accustomed to 
the so-called dignity of history, as Shakespeare’s clowns and grave¬ 
diggers aiTcctod Voltaire, with Itis notions about the dignity of 
tragedy, and this n>ay bo one reason why tho Frederick [not only in 
size, Carlyle’s greatest book] has never, I believe, attained the 
popularity of his other works. There were much more to say on 
Carlyle as an historian, if these wore the occasion and place for it. 
There is only space for a remark or two more, one of some import¬ 
ance. 

Every attentive reader of Carlyle must have noticed a marked 
difference between his earlier and later writings consisting in this, 
that whereas from the Sartor onwards to Peat and Pmmt (1843), 
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he speaks of war and bloodshed and violence generally, with more 
or less disgust and becomingly human reprobation, he afterwards 
can hardly go far enough in their praise, practically occupied him’ 
self with little else than the study of campaigns and military matters 
(whether of Cromwell or Frederick), or in the germane enjoyment 
of excogitating means of coercing and subduing caitiffs and scoundrels 
and fairly gloating over the process. His vcbemonco against war in 
the Sartor might content the Peace Society itself. The humorous 
description of the French and English Drumdrudge, each sending its 
thirty recruits— 

Till uttor infinito oit(>rt tho two pnrtios como into actual juxtaposition, and 
thii'ty stands frontin’; thirty, eat'h with ii gun iu his hand. Bh'ai^'htway the 
word ‘ Firo! ’ is given, and they blow tho souls out of ono anotlior, Had 
these men any quarrel? Busy os tho do\il, not tho sinnllest. IIow then? 
Simploton! Their govetnors hud fallen out, tind, inslood of shootiug oaoh 
other, had tho cunning to mako thesu poor hlockhuads shout.” 

In Pmt and Premit ho speaks of tho Manchester Insurrection 
like a man decently clothed and iu his right mind, regards it as the 
most successful uf insurrections just becauho so few were killed, 
and is altogether intelligent and humane. Then came a great 
change in his feelings with regard to all those matters. War and 
violence become with him almost ends in themselves ono might 
say, so manifest is tho relish with which ho describes them. 
No ono who ever read tLo latter-day pamphlet on Model Prisons 
will forget tho Jlrobdignugiun liumour with whicli he addresses tho 
“Devil’s regiments of the lino.” “Mark it, my diabolic friends, I 
moan to lay leather on the backs of you, collars round the necks of 
you, and will teach you after tho example of the Gods,” &o. There 
was a grain of truth and insight in all this, as there seldom fails to 
bo in Carlyle’s wildest vagaries, lie sees a fact, one aspect of a 
(][ao&tioD, in dazzling clearness; but lie docs not only neglect, but 
scorns and repudiates as treason to heaven’s truth all effort to recon¬ 
cile bis fact or aspect with other facts and aspects. This temper 
grew on him with years and he came at last to sympathise with 
mere savage barbarity. As this sliows, said of Kaiser Frederick 
IBarbarossa— 

” Ho mado Gobhardus, tho anarchic govoriiui'of Milan, lio chaiuod under 
a table like a dog for threo day-*, as it would bo well if every nuarcliic 
governor, of tho soft typo and tho hard, wero made to do on occasion ; asking 
himself in terrible earnest, ' Am I a dog, tiion; alas, am I not a dog ? ’ Those 
were serious old times.” 

This is so much the worse as nothing is more certain than 
that these Italian expeditions of tho German Emperors were 
tho source of ultimate ruin to the Empire and disaster to Europe. 
But Carlyle did not trouble bimself with considerations of ibis 
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kind. Tho point wliich I want to como to is this, that in theso 
Rcminisconccs ho gives us himself tho approximafo dato when this 
momentary change of which wo have been speaking took place in 
his sentiments, lioferring to Mill’s considerably hidebound” London 
Bnicic, lie regrets that ho was not made editor of it. 

" Worse, 1 could not have succerdud thiiu 2ioor Alill Lim&clf. .... I hud 
identy of Itadic-ilism, Imt tho opjmhilo hemisphoro (which never was wanting 
either, os it misorably is in Mill and Co.) had not yot found itflolf summoned 
by tho truniiiol of iimo and his ovonls (1818, study of Oliver, &c.) into prac¬ 
tical emorgonco and emphasis and piumincnco as now.” 

Though short, the intimation is sufHcieui. The year of revolution 
in the niiictucuth century, and the too sympathetic brooding over the 
great leader of the rebellion in the seventeenth century, had, com¬ 
bining with elective nffinities within, WTought this change. He 
never seems to have been aware that there had boc'n a change, which 
is also characteristic. 

And now to take leave oven of this melancholy hook with a few 
friendly word-s. Disappoiutii g as is tho picture liich Carlyle here 
gives us of Ills inner mind, on one sido lie nppcur.s truly admirable, 
and that is his indomitable courage and pcr.sistoiicc in work. In this 
respect ho carried out to tho letter all his precepts. From the Life 
of Sefiilkr to tho Life of D'ethrick, u pciiod of borac forty odd years, 
he never drew rein; through ill-hcallh and disheartenmont, through 
trials and sorrows, through Jiegleet and through fame, ho worked on 
with “ desperato hope,” determined to bring out his “ product,” infiui- 
tcssimal or othorwiso, willi truly heroic courage. 

Secondly; Those hastily written pages—written under the cir¬ 
cumstances wo know—are nevorthelcss very ol'tc'ii, in point of stylo 
and literary power, equal to anything the author ever produced. 
They were dashed off at such speed that in one instance—tho Mssay 
on Irdiiy —tho writer absolutely forgot the fact of their composition. 
Without tho straining after effect ^ometiincs too vihiblo in Carlyle, his 
language is hero uflcu singularly rliythniicul, picturesque, and 
graphic. The Scotch border country is painted in quiet tones and 
modest colours—transparent, deep, harmonious—^wilh great beauty. 
And all this was dune in a moment, as it were, by a broken¬ 
hearted old man of tbrco-scoro years aitd twelve. It is difficull 
to refer to the deepest note of all—the cruel, the relentless pathos 
with which ho mourns his wife. Literature may be searched through, 
and nothing found so unutterably pitiful and molting as tbis long 
wail of anguish of the bereaved one over Lis lost partner of forty 
years. I am half-tempted to blot what I ha^o written. There 
were depths of love, radiant sublimitus, in this man which we 
shall not soon meet with again. 


Jas. Coiter Morisox. 
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The incidents of a contested election in the good old times when 
Reform Bills wore as yet unknown must have forced thcmsolres on 
most Englishmen. The choicest wines flowed without stint for the 
gratification of the thirsty voters, and scones of violonco which 
threatened destruction to the persons as well as the property of 
obnoxious candidates or electors wore frequent in the streets. Suc¬ 
cessive changes in the law have nixircd us a rccurronco of such 
scandals, and the terror of the judges has lessoned the possibility of 
tho wholesale dohauehory of tho whole kingdom which passed 
unchallenged a century ago. No longer is tho oo.st of a county or 
borough election attended with tho ruinous conseqaenccs which 
impoverished noble families for several generations. Sandwich is 
not so bad as I’otnes, and Canterbury is better than Ysirraouth. 
Gradual re<lucfioiis in tlio franchise, by which units have.been mul¬ 
tiplied into tciis, and tons have expaiub'd into hundreds, have, how- 
over, led to consiilorable expenses in other .TTid more legitimate ways. 
Registration is the fruitful piarcnt of falsehood, but difficult ns it is 
to arrive at a correct btutem(ml of the gains and losses before llin 
revising barrister, tho ])olitician wlio li<q)c>s for success in the con¬ 
test must act upon the oft-repeated maxim of tSir Robert Peel. 
Overseers c-annot always bo rclitnl tipon for absolute accuracy in tho 
preparation of biirgohs lists, and llio AotiU's on thoir part are often so 
phlegmatic as not to cast a momentary glance at the lists which aro 
exposed to public scrutiny on tho door of every church and ehapcl. 
The duties of botli oversc'r and voter must be supervised by tho 
clerks of tlio registration agent, and legal assistaiu'o is often required 
for many days in the courts of tho revising barrister. By tho intro¬ 
duction of tlie lodger franchise, whieli in tlio const it uencies (already 
swollen beyond natural bounds) of Tiondon iind the chief boroughs of 
tho North has imported a now and shifting class of electors wholly 
independent of tho actions of any public official, the labour of issuing 
and obtaining tho oxecuiiou of elaborate forms of application has 
been imposed on the election agent every year, and, although a con¬ 
siderable portion of tho attendant expenses is defrayed from tho 
party funds, tho residue generally fulls on tho candidate himself. 
Few sections of men thrive more ut election times than country 
solicitors, and from their ranks two or three of the most popular 
and plausible practitioners arc selected in every town for tho purpose 
of accompanying the future senator in his tour of exploration, and of 
sharing in the oratorical struggles of the campaign. A swarm of 
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canvassers spread themselves throughout the district, and their 
duty is to flatter or oajolo the peiploxod voters into making promisos 
which after the day of election—such is too often the sad experience 
of a disappointed candidate—are found to have been left uufhlfilled. 
Oommittce-rooms must bo established in all parts of tho constituency, 
and a crowd of needy dependents may always bo found around them 
rendering bervices which it would puzzle a lexicographer to define. 
Public meetings must bo hold at all hours of tho diiy, and if the 
exhausted candidate should prove unequal to tlie task of attending 
them all some efficient substitute must be found in his place. Tho 
candidate with tho be^it chance of success is tho man who can speak 
at most meetings in a week, and the hoarso Codrns has been known 
to boast of having reiterated the sumo ideas at thirty dificront places 
in six days. Kach individual voter must receive an expression of 
tho political views of the gentleman who woos his suffrage. To 
every member of the constituency there must bo transmitted a card 
with minute directions as to tho manner in which his vote must be 
recorded, and, as in some cases his intelligence is not ol the highest 
order, it is tho object of an unscrupulous purtizan to tempt him into 
the belief that unless he should mark the curd in one particular 
manner for tho benefit of an especial candidate his vole would bo 
altogether thrown away. Such artifices arc practised on the igno¬ 
rant and unwary: for tho voter of a higher class moro atfroEctive 
baits must bo sought. The oldest son of a peer, or in default of un 
offshoot of the peerage, a distinguished commoner must be secured 
as the chairman of tho executive committee, and on the day of 
election the voter is gratified by the sight on his brcakfast-tablo of 
an envelope franked by the chairman’s autograph, and containing a 
lithographed appeal that tho vote may bo recorded at an early hour 
of the day. Tho multiplication of newspapers has introduced 
another fruitful source of expense. It is a matter of paramount 
necessity that the proprietors of the journals supporting tho candi¬ 
date's views should render him an unswerving support, and this 
must be attained by long and frequent advertisements. For weeks 
before a general election many columns of the local newspapers are 
filled with rival addresses, the recurrence of which after the first day 
or two is only of interest to tho owners of the papers. These are 
the expenses which a candidate incurs in his endeavour to ingratiate 
himself with a majority of the constituency. The days of canvassing 
are at last past, and the time approaches when it wiU be seen 
whether his efforts have been successful. The servants of the 
vetuming officer now interpose with a demand for the money 
required for the erection of the polling-booth. The convenience of 
the electors must be consulted, and this can only be done by 
establishing numerous places for polling. Though many of the 
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counties wore subdivided at the last Reform Bill, yet most of thorn 
still remain of unwieldy dimensions, and it is difficult to ascertain 
the principles on which some of them have been divided, Numerous 
as are the places of polling, it has always been beneath the dignity 
of the county voter to walk from his house to the town where he 
must vote; and many a man sees the inside of a carriage at the 
elections who has only the passing glimpse of the outside for the 
rest of his life. 

At the general election of 1880 there was not a single constituency 
offering the slightest chance of success for an enterprising politician 
which was not wooed by candidates from the ranks of both the 
great parties in the State. To any one able to sit down and reflect in 
Ms study w'ith calmness on the pro.spcct of success for a representa- 
five of Ijiboral opi^on in the City of London, an attempt to storm 
that fortress of Conservatism might well have seemed beyond hope. 
Certainty of defeat, however, could not daunt the three devoted cham¬ 
pions who advanced to tho attack. Their onset was gallant, but they 
were soon borne down by overpowering numbers. To secure the 
triumph tlie Conservative members spent C8,486, the liberal defeat 
extracted a little over £7,000 from the pockets of the vanquished com¬ 
batants. Tlio “ royal borough " of Greenwich was the only constitu¬ 
ency around London that gave a ray of hope to the partisans of the 
Government. Tlio Lih'^rol supremacy had for some time been 
gradually declining, and in J880, for the first time since tho Reform 
Bill, both its members su 2 >port the action of tlie Conservative loaders. 
Their victory was won with an expenditure of £7,166, whilst their 
routed antagonists were only called upon to pay the sum of £8,621. 
Everywhere else the campaign ended in disaster for tho followers of 
Lord Beaconsficld. 'Westminster, indeed, was true to its old love, 
but a reduction of the majority of Mr. William Henry Smith and hia 
colleague from 5,000 to half that number was the forewarning of 
defeat in the future. The election coat the victorious members 
£6,146, and tho defeated uandidutes £3,588. In Southwark, where 
the result of a by-election two months provioiisly had |doluded tho 
Government into the belief that tho verdict of the country would bo 
in their favour, tho two Conservatives courted defeat at an outlay of 
£7,562; in Marylebone, tho expenditure on the same side reached 
£5,396. The expenses of tho Liberals came to £8,008 and £2,446 
respectively. Two of tho champions of the then Ministry ventured 
upon contesting the borough of Chelsea, with the painful result of 
wasting in a disastrous defeat over £5,600; while tho outlay of their 
opponents only eamc to £3,715. Major Duncan mode a daring 
attempt in Finsbury to win one of the seats which had long been 
held by the Liberal porty, but his canvass wos not crowned with the 
success which his friends anticipated. Tho expenses for which he 
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was responsible exceeded £3,800. Sir Andrew Lusk and Mr. 
McCullagli Torrens held their own with disbursements amounting to 
£3,219 and £1,53G. A well-known philanthropist threw himself 
into the contest at Hackney in support of the cause of “ Constitu¬ 
tionalism,” and his admirers exerted themselves on his behalf with 
unusual ardour. Mr. Edward Stanhope painted a glowing })ictuTC of 
Indian finance, tho colours of which too quickly faded; and Sir 
Stafibrd Northcoto endeavoured to beguile the cars of tho electors 
with some ingenious picas in justification of the oft-recurring defi¬ 
ciencies in his budgets; but all such labours were in vain. Messrs. 
Fawcett and Holms were rc-clected with tho moderate expense 
of £1,688. In spite of an outlay of £4,134, Mr. Hartley was left 
far behind at the poll, though tho ultimate victory of Conservatism 
at Hackney is, if wo may trust Lord Salisbury, not beyond tho 
powers of party organization. Tho disunion*of tho Liberals in 
1874 gave sovernl s(’ats to tho oppo.sitc side; but during six years of 
contemplation of the clFectH of Conservative policy tit home and abroad, 
tho divisions in the parly had grud ally healed. Tho Tower Hamlets 
is now the only constituency of Loudon whore tho represcnlativo of 
a Conservative minority finds a seat. I’rofessor iJryeo was re(»irucd 
for £1,61 G; Mr. llitehie eanio second, with expenses amounting to 
£1,988. The defeat of Mr. Sannula was rendered doubly bitter by 
the circumstance that liis 10,384 votes cost him more than tho 
united expenses of the two members, and that Mr. Lueraft polled 
nearly half as many votes at an outlay of little moro than £600. 

Figures like these can give littlo pleasure to any one anxious for 
the purity of an electoral system, except as showing that the poli¬ 
tician who is prepared to pay dearly for tho honour of a seat in 
Parliament docs not always obtain the object of his desire even when 
he dispenses his liberality on all sides; but they dwindle into insig- 
nifienneo when compared with the reckless lavishness displayed in 
the robt of England. Tho evil is not confined to any district, and is 
not limited to either party, though from the particulars which wo 
have already quoted, and from^ those yet to come, it will bo obvious 
that tho expenditure of the liberal candidates is (with a few excep¬ 
tions) less culpahlo fur its profuseness than that of their political 
opponents. Those who are conversant with the details of electoral 
corruption in this country during the last half century will readily 
concede that tho criminal misuse o/ wealth, for tho object of 
debauching the consciences of the voters, roaches its highest point 
in our cathedral cities. The fair fame of Norwich has been trailed 
in the dirt for many elections. The election of 1837 cost the Whigs 
over £J 3,000, and tho Tories a far greater sum. Norwich is known to 
include within its limits a large number of persons whoso votes can 
bo purchased by drink or money, and, in consequence of the evidence 
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of its impurity which was elicited by the iuTestigations of a 
Boyal Oommission, the writ for the second seat was suspended 
during tho last Parliament. At the lust election thoro was the usual 
contest for supremacy between tho rival parties, but the Liberal 
candidates succeeded in gaining both scuts by majorities unexampled 
in the city’s annals. Their triumph was obtained for tho comparatively 
moderate outlay of £1,555; a sum which contrasts very favourably 
with tho expenditure of £C,493 incurred on the opposite side. For 
the first time for several Parliaments un owner of tho name of 
Lowther was not returned us ono of tho representatives for tho city 
of York. !N^oithcr the hereditary influence of his family, nor the 
distinction conferred by high office in the Alinistry, could avort 
defeat. He sank to tho bottom of tho poll with 3,959 votes, each of 
which represented mcost of thirty shillings, while his opponents con¬ 
trived to monopolize tho representation of that famous city, the centre 
of many an inspiriting contest in past ages, for £4,398. At Bristol, 
Messrs. Morley and Fry, with an outlay of £3,;321, retained their 
seats against the combined attacks of an open Conservative and a 
“patriotic” Liberal, \^ho together threw away £5,021. Further 
west, at Exeter, a Liberal candidate, Mr. Edward Johnson, gained 
a seat which had been held in tho previous Parliament by a Con¬ 
servative of the same name, and Mr. Artliur Mills found himself 
displaced by the son of his leader in tho lloiiso of Commons. The 
seat of the fortunate Libei.il was won for £2,020; tho cundidaturo 
of his opponents mulcted them in £2,880. TJic constituency of 
Bath, which usually shares its honours with strict impartiality 
between tho contending parties, threw itself with fervour into the 
arms of its Liberal wooers. Bath has ahrays enjoyed an honourable 
reputation for tho cheapness of its contests. This time the successful 
suitors spent no more than £1,438; tho addresses of the Conservatives 
were rejected even when accompanied by tho extravagant outlay of 
£3,4G4. After the interval of a single Parliament, when tho wWo 
of tho representation of Winchester was monopolized by tho Con¬ 
servatives, a supporter of the preseht Ministry has again found 
favour with the Wykehamists; but his expenses are returned at 
£1,568, exceeding those of his opponcnls by about £160. The 
number of petitions presented against (he returns fur the calhcdi'al 
cities has again laid baro tho corruption which is their perennial 
characteristio. No less than six election inquiries have beeic necessary 
in the constituencies of this class, and in every instance but one tho 
candidates returned to the House have been declared unduly elected. 
Of the cities which have come into painful notoriety before tho 
Election Commissioners since tho spring of 1880, it is perhaps not 
unjust to the rest to give tho palm for corruption to Canterbury. 
Thia Uttle borough was once again tho scene of a fierce outburst of 
VOL. xxix. N.S. I X 
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political animosity, in which the passions both of the populace and 
of their leaders were stirred to the lowest depths. For many years 
the city had been ruprosontod by a gentleman of considerable ability 
and unimponchuble Conservatism. The first of these qualities 
remained, the last was gradually worn away by time. After a short 
retirement from Parliament, the famous Conservative member came 
forward as a suppliant for the favours of its voters in union with a 
Liberal who had previously tried his fortune without success. Their 
expenses wero published as amounting to J£l,432 ; the outlay on the 
other side professedly came to no more than £1,210 ; but the ex- 
amination of the freemen and electors before the Court of Inquiry 
showed that a much larger sum must have been expended illegally 
by both parties. A similar result was shown at Gloucester. The 
official statement of the money spent by the Conssrvativos was slightly 
in excess of the outlay acknowledged by the Liberals; but it became 
evident, before the narrative of the city’s degradation had come to an 
end, that thousands of pounds, wlilch hud boon scattered broadcast 
in bribing the voters, had been omitted from the summary. Salis¬ 
bury was the only cath*^!!^! town that escaped the condemnation of 
the judges. The petition was dismissed with scorn, and tlie borough 
declared free from any taint of corruption. The expenditure of the 
victorious Liberals amounted to £1,421, and the cost of thoir rivals 
was less by £225. Fur different was the fate of Chester. The 
present President of the Local Government Board and Mr. Lawley 
ousted from tho representation the late Ciiairmun of Committees, but 
their triumph was shortlived. At tlio inquiry which ensued tho 
judges declared that cnrnipt practices had extensively prevailed, and 
thoir decision has been abundantly confirmed by subsequent Investi¬ 
gation. Even in tho imperfect return which was published to the 
world, Mr. Dodson and his collcaguo owned to an expenditure of 
£3,332, while the disbursements of thoir opponents were also in oxooss 
of £3,000. Until tho brewers began to realise their “ potentiality ” 
in politics, and to exert the full measure of thoir mfluenco, Oxford 
was considered a Liberal borough. For the whole of the last 
Parliament (with the exception of a single month) the representation 
was divided between Sir William llarcourt and Mr. Hall, a local 
Conservative, connected with the dominant trade of beer. At the 
triangular fight of the general election the expenses of tho two 
Liberals wero returned as £2,958. The defeated Conservative was 
presented with a bill for £2,558. When Sir William Harcourt 
came forward for re-election, the supporters of Mr. Hall secured for 
their patron, at an expense of nearly £5,000, a triumph of a few 
weeks, and for the city a reputation which it will take many years 
to effime. 

To the Conservatives the political maps that were published after 
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the last election must present a very doleful appearance. There is 
but one county in England that returned a favourable answer to the 
manifesto of the Prime Minister. Kent was the single county 
where the fortunes of the Ministerial adherents rose triumphant above 
the waves. At Maidstone two of their number were returned by 
a considerable majority, and the two Liberals who had represented it 
with credit throughout the last Pailiamont were left in the cold 
shade of defeat until one of them succeeded Mr. Lowe in the 


representation of London University, and the other found favour in 
the eyes of the electors at Gravesend. Another Conservative victory 
was won in the city of Bochcstcr. Ever since the Ileform Bill of 
183^ it had consistently returned to rarliament two supporters of 
Liberalism in the face of persistent and strenuous opposition. In 
1880 the city repented of its unuient fidelity and rejected the 
advances of the senior Liberal candidate. The expenditure on that 
side was returned as in excess of £'2,000; the outlay of the 
other party was declared to fall short ot that sum by over £400. 
The adjacent borough of Chatham, where ono of the most active 
members of the “fourth party” contrived to retain his soit, 
but by a vastly diminished majority, furnished almost the solitary 
instance in which the outgoings of an adherent of the present 
Government exceeded those of his opponent so largely as to 
deserve condemnation. Mr. Gor^t won his triumph for £1,404; his 
antagonist wasted in the contest rnoru than twice that sum. Towns 
like Chatham and Bochcstcr, where u cunsiderublo section of the voters 
are engaged in seafaring occupation.s, scorn to require from the 
candidate ambitious of tho honour of representing them in Parliament 
an expenditure of money far beyond tho just requirements of an 
election. Bills amounting to £2,08tt wore presouted to tho Liberals 
as the price for the seats won at Colchester, while tho champions of 
tho opposiio cause confessed to having spent £1,740 in their vain 
attempt to rotaui the supremacy of their party. At Dover there was 
but a difference of £3 between the expenses of the contending 
politicians, tho aggregate disbursements exceeding £5,000. Over 
£2,OO0 was spent by the Liberals in a vain attack on the Tory 
stronghold at Portsmouth; for £3,102 they secured both seals 
at Southampton. Tho seaport of Poole—and who has not heard 
of tho fury of political frenzy in tliis Dorsetshire borough ?—was 
another of tho boroughs won by tho Couservatives, but tho money 
spent by them in the contest was far in excess of any justifiable 
expenditure. Mr. Waring, the Liberal candidate, spent but £733; 
his opponent, who polled 854 votes and won by a majority of 6, 
admitted that ho had paid over £2,000. In ono of tho remote 
constituenoies of the West of England, in the twin boroughs of Penryn 
and Falmonth, more than £4,600 was lavished in the fight. Before 
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1832 the small boroughs of Cornwall furnished a strong contingent 
of Tories to the House of Commons; sinco that time the pre> 
dominance of political feeling in the county has shown itself on the 
side of Liberalism. At the last election the voters of Liskeard and 
Bodmin steadily refused to exchange their members for Liberals of 
a loss pronounced kind. The difForenco in the outlay in the former 
borough was but slight, but it is difficult to understand in what 
manner Colonel Farquharson could have expended over £2,000 
in contesting Bodmin, whilo Mr. Gower retained his seat for less 
than half that sum. Both these boroughs extend for some miles 
into the country, and their lists of voters include many persons of the 
class which, after the equalisation of the franchise in town and country, 
will command the monopoly of the county constituencies. Many of tho 
boroughs whore the agricultural voter predominates seem almost as 
costly to contest as the borough where sailors and seafaring men 
abound. At Cricklade, tho two Conservatives found themselves after 
the battle was over poorer by nearly £1,000, the victorious Liberal, 
who polled more votes than his two antagonists put together, was 
fined in £2,740. Tho expenditure at Slioroham on the part of the 
Conservatives was equally large. Mr. Hubbard, who polled twice 
as many votes as his predecessor in defeat at tho general election of 
1874, contented himself with an outlay of £1,612. The contest at 
Aylesbury was loud and long; the sitting Liberal member refused 
to join his forces with those of the gentleman bent on winning tho 
seat enjoyed throughout tho last Parliament by a supporter of tho 
Beaconsficld Jilinistry, and each caiididalc fought for his own hand. 
Victory declared itself on tho side of tho two Liberals, but tho 
peculiar nature of tho struggle resulted in an aggregate expenditure 
in a borough of 4,228 votes of not less than £7,200. In tho four 
small boroughs of Abingdon, Buckingham, Horsham, and Wood- 
stock—the largest of which contains but 1,214 voters—each of the 
candidates supporting the late Government found himself responsible 
for the payment of bills in excess of £1,000, whilo the outgoings of 
their opponents fell in every ease fur short of such a sum. 

In the boroughs of the Midland and Northern shiros the same 
characteristics prevail as in the Southern. In every part of the 
country the privilege of sitting on the benches of the House of 
Commons cannot be obtained except after a profuse outpouring of 
money. A few small boroughs in the Midlands have escaped 
the destroyer’s hand, and the courageous gentleman who resolves 
upon contesting them may think himself fortunate if at tho 
close of the campaign every day’s work has not entailed the spending 
of more than a hundred pounds. Tamworth will ever be invested 
with especial interest in the eyes of English politicians, and there 
is scarcely an elector throughout England who feels any enthusiasm 
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for the constitution of the Ilouse of Commons but will regret that 
the historic name which has been associated with the fame of Tam- 
worth for throe generations, stretching over ninety years, should bo 
dissevered from its representation. Two conturies ago the member 
for Tamworth carried through the House a resolution of gratitude to 
the constituencies which had returned their members free of charge. 
To-day the successful Liberals spent within its boundaries over 
£3,000, and tho opponent whom they distanced nt the poll 
found that his defeat hud cost him moro tlinu £2,400. At tho last 
election two adventurous Coubcrvativos were found ready to dispute 
the re-election of tho sitting members at Leicester; one hardy 
'‘patriot” ventured upon opposing Mr. C. P. Villicrs and his 
Liberal colleague at Wolverhampton. In both places the attacking 
parties w'ero beaten by thousands, although their election expenses 
in tho former borough were nearly £500, and in tho latter borough 
moro than £2,000 in excess of those of their antagonists. In the 
three-cornered constituency of Birmingham a determined attack 
was made by tho intrepid warrior who rode to Khiva and a colleaguo 
of great local influence on two of the seats in the possession of the 
Ijiborals. Tho silting nicmbors wero hampered in the struggle by the 
action of the Minority Clause, and to secure thoir tenure of the seats 
which might have been jeopardized had a large seelion of their sup¬ 
porters thrown thoir >otcs on two out of the three Liberals to 
the exclusion of a less popular candidate, strict instructions were 
issued as to tho manner in which their uudoubted majority should be 
employed to the best advantage. In sjjito of the compliculod 
machiziery required for tho accomplish men t of this design the 
expenditure of tho three victorious Liberals amounted to only 
£3,067, against tho sum of £7,308 disbursed by their gallant hut 
vanquished foes. The strife nt Manchester was more simple though 
not less severe. Neither party had such confidence in its strength 
as to aim at a monopoly of the reprosontatiou; each made u virtue 
out of tho necessity of yielding tho third seat to the defeated cause. 
Tho result showed that tho Conservatives were in a minority of 
4,000 votes, and as there was a ditferonco of only £400 in the ex¬ 
penditure of the two parties (the aggregate disbursements exceeding 
£20,000), it is charitable to hope that the cost of contesting such 
an enormous constituency was not disproportionate to its just require- 
znonts. Bradford involved the combatants in an outlay of £0,600. 
Preston was fought for £6,000. Throughout tho lust Parliament 
Bolton neutralized its political infiuenco by returning a member of 
either party; in 1880 it rejected entirely tho overtures of the Con¬ 
servatives. Bolton is almost tho sole manufacturing constituency in 
tho North where the expenditure (£3,018) of tho opponents of tho 
late Government exceeded that of its supporters. The balance was 
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more than restored at Blackburn. Once again that divided borough 
solectod a Whig and a Tory for its representativca. The Conservative 
champions were called upon to pay £3,101 for their expenses; those 
who took up the gauntlet on behalf of Liberalism were only required 
to provide £1,486. Of all the representative boroughs outsido 
liondon the busy town of ShefiBeld alono declared itself on the side of 
the Beaconsficld Cabinet. The seat of Mr. Mundolla was secure from 
the first, and it was against his colleague that tho strength of the 
Opposition was directed. I’or lack of forty votes Mr. Waddy is for a 
time an outcast from Parliament. It required an outlay of £4,025 
to win the second place on tho poll for tho Conservative, but his 
rivals had tho consolation of knowing that their joint expenses only 
came to £2,542. 

If tho resolution to contest an English borough taxes the energies 
and strains the pecuniary resources of tho politician, the boldest 
among us may well hhrink from engaging in a struggle for the 
honour of representing the division of a county. There is scarcely 
a seat of this kind which cun bo fought with any reasonable prospect 
of success unless the candidate is prepared to find himself the poorer 
at the end by at least £3,000. In many cases, the demands on 
the pockets of tho candidate, if not carefully and continually 
checked, will reach to nearly twice that sum; and when a hundred 
or more of his supporters have agreed to spend money on all 
sides it is not easy to counteract their efforts. The country 
gentleman who is forced into action by the call of public opinion, 
and supported throughout the campaign by voluntary labour, may 
look forward to a less expensive victory. In times of great political 
excitement instances of this kind are not imcommon; but they 
cannot bo expected to recur at every dissolution of Parliament. The 
eastern division of the county of Cornwall may be singled out as 
a prominent example of a Liberal victory won by tho unwavering 
determination of tho rank and file of the party almost to coerce their 
leaders into action. With few exceptions, it has been represented 
during the last fifty years by a Cornish squire from either side, 
although it has long been currently loported across the Tamar that 
in a fair stand-up figlit the adherents of Conservatism would find them¬ 
selves in a minority. An active and resolute body of tenant-farmere 
met in deliberation at tho little town of Callington, and drewnp a state¬ 
ment of the grievances wliich required to be redressed by legislation. 
At that time there wos but one Liberal candidate before the electors, 
and all attempts to obtain a colleague for him, even from the neigh¬ 
bouring county, had failed. In this emergency, a gentleman from 
the extreme West, whose tastes had previously inclined to litera¬ 
ture rather than to politics, was appealed to. When the appeal 
was backed by the pledges of 3,000 voters, Mr. Borlase threw 
himself into the fight with vigour, and found at the polling-booth 
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tiiat tbo votes of the Comishmon corresponded with their promiRes, 
The hills of the viotorions Liberals came to £4,571; their rivals 
expended £421 less. A gallant attack on the long monopoly of the 
Tory party in North Wilts only failed of success by hulf-a-hundroil 
votes. The retention of the seats by two members of the present 
Opposition was secured at a cost of £7,937; the vanquished antago¬ 
nist satisfied the claims on his purse by the payment of £5,932. All 
the divisions of Kent were contested by Liberals, but at the close of 
the fight they all remained in the hands of their opponents. In 
Hid-£cnt the combatants were required to provide over £9,400, 
the expenditure of the Conservatives being but £300 in excess of 
that of tho losers. The sitting members were re-elected in West 
Kent at a cost of £10,640; Mr. Bompas, who led the forlorn hope 
on the part of the Liberals, expended nearly £4,000 ; and a tenant- 
farmer, who embarked in the struggle without much prospect of 
success, polled less than a thousand votes at a cost exceeding a 
pound a head. In Essox, as in Kent, tho Conservatives retained, at 
tho cloRe of an arduous straggle, the whole of tho county scots, 
though the cost of the fight was marked by some curious inequalities. 
In East Essex the expenses of each candidate slightly exceeded 
£1,300. In tho opposite division, where the former members held 
their own against the opposition of Sir T. W. Fowell-Buxton, who 
expended in the fight over £2,500, the attack was repelled at a cost 
of £5,080. Tho vigorous attempt to regain the Liberal seats in 
South Essex, which were lost in 1874, failed of success, but tho 
defence involved the victorious combatants in a payment of £16,530, 
while tho vanquished Liberals were only mulcted of £1,525. No 
county contest attracted more attention than that of Middlesex. 
There was a time when its scats were considered the property of tho 
Whigs. Those days can only be recalled by a close attention to the 
register, and by the pniou in '*onc harmonious whole” of the 
several sections of Liberal opinion. Tho conspicuous place which its 
senior member held in the ranks of the younger oificiuls of Conser¬ 
vatism, and the relationship of the champion of the opposite cause to 
the future Prime Minister, caused the election of 1880 to be regarded 
with especial interest throughout the country. The Liberals deter¬ 
mined on running their candidates at their own expense, and 
the members of the party responded to the call so liberally, that 
although the bill came to £6,377 there still remained an unexpended 
balance. On the other side the fight was even more costly, as the 
aggregate expenditure exceeded £11,600. In West Gloucestershire, 
a single Conservative, who headed the poll in 1874, now found himself 
at the bottom, with bills to be met amounting to £8,082. Hie 
minority seat in Berkshire was fiercely contested by its occupant in 
the last Parliament and by a gentleman representing the electors, 
who were dissatisfied with the votes given by Mr. Walter in support 
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of tlic foreign policy of Lord Beoconsfiold. Mr. Walter held his 
own, but at an expense of £4,752, while his opponent satisfied all 
claims by paying £1,324. At the election of 1874, two Gonserva- 
tives wore returned in each of tho divisions for Leicestershire by 
largo majorities, but ihe Liboiul candidates who wore defeated in 
that trying year resolved, nothing daunted, on trying their luck 
again. Ono of them was elected and tho other rejected. In North 
Leicestershire, the Conservative expenses oxcooded £6,600; those 
of Mr. Packe, tho defeated Liberal, came to £4,821. In the 
other division tho electors returned a follower of Mr. Gladstone at the 
head of the poll. Tho election cost him £3,715, and his opponents 
£288 more. Tho conditions of the straggle in two of the divisions 
of Lincolnshire wore identical with those of Leicestershire. Through¬ 
out tho last I’nrliamont tho four scats were all hold by dovoted 
supporters of tho then Ministry ; ono of thorn is now in tho posses¬ 
sion of a member of tho Jaberal party. More than £19,000 was 
spent in contesting the two divisions; tho greatest expenditure 
(£0,751) being incurred on bohelf of tho gontloniuii who succeeded in 
ousting Sir J ohn Astloy from tlic rcpi-escntation. 

In tho keen air of the Korth the fire of political enthusiasm burns 
more brightly than \indcr tlic softer influence of the Southern skies. 
Both in 1874 and in 1880 tho struggle in Lancashire was regarded 
as a test of the political feeling in the manufacturing counties. In 
the former year the representation was monopolized by the Conserva¬ 
tives, and tlio praises of the Lancushiro operatives wero on the lips 
of every Conservative speaker. Bach division was the scene of an 
exciting contest in 1880, but with varying success. In South-East 
Lancashire tho Tory scuts wore wrested from them by considerable 
majorities, but tho Liberal triumph was only achieved with an expense 
of £12,640, of which over i’3,000 wont in bringing the voters to 
tho poll. The result was the same in tho North-East section of tho 
county. After an arduous contest of more than three w’eeks' dura¬ 
tion, during which ho delivered twenty-four elaborate speeches, the 
Marquis of Hartingtou had the gratification of thanking tho voters 
for a handsome majority of more than u thousand votes. The 
Liberal e.xponditure reached £*{),?35, that of tho Conservative fell ten 
pounds short of sovim thou^'and. The division of South-West 
Lancashire remained true to its former members, and returned 
tho late Home Bcerclary and a Conservative collcaguo by sub¬ 
stantial majorities. Nearly £11,000 was required as tho price 
of victory, while the attacking parties were called upon to 
provide £8,588. The six seats allotted to the three sub-divisions 
■ of the West Riding of Yorkshire wero hold in the last Parliament by 
four supporters of the then Government and by two members of tho 
Opposition. Now tho whole of the seats ore in tho hands of the 
Biipporters of tho Gladstone Cabinet. In tho vain hopo of retaining 
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this acqaisitiou tho ConsorFativos did not shrink from disbursing tho 
aggregate sum of £26,605, the prizes wore carried off for £24,628. 
The total of the expenditure in Durham, though there were but four 
seats to fight for and only two Conservatives ventured upon throw, 
ing down the gauntlet of opposition, fell but littlo short of the figures 
just mentioned. Nearly £46,000 was expended in this single county, 
and Sir George Elliot has tho melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that his expenses (£12,720) exceeded those of any other candidate in 
England. A seat was won by tho Liberals in TVest Cumberland for 
tho comparatively small sum of £8,188 (though that amounted to 
Just a pound a head); tho Conservative candidates were mulcted by 
their agents in £7,589. Tho bold attempts of Sir Henry Tufton to 
break the links which for generations hod bound tho constituency 
of Westraorolund to the “ Constitutional” cause wore foiled on 
this occasion. Hather more than £7,000 was demanded from 
tho victorious combatants in return for a fresh lease of their 
seats; their vanquished assoilunt was allowed to solace himself in 
defeat with the thought that he was only bled to tho extent of 
£3,212. 

Wales and Scotland have deserved well of the present Cabinet. 
Their electors havo through doubt and depression been staunch to 
Liberal principles, “ truo as the dial to the sun, even though it be 
not shone upon.” It Avas a common prophecy in tlie political circles 
of Scotland that the whole of the Conservative members for that 
country would be able to ride to London in a single com 2 )artmont of 
a first-class carriage, and some of the nioro sanguine Liberals pre¬ 
dicted that there Avould be room for them to put their feet on tho 
opposite side. The first j)urt of tho prophecy was all but fulfilled. 
In spite of a lavish expenditure of monoy in agency and canvassing, 
tho Avholo of Scotland at the general election furnished tho ranks 
of the Opposition with exactly seven votes. Tho defeat of tho land¬ 
lords in Wales was of such a decisive character, that a few of their 
number, who trusted in the delusive promises which their agents 
brought back to their employers, wore carried away by their irritation 
at defeat into a display of passion which has probably widened the 
differences of political thought between tho gentry and tho farmers. 
When the popular feeling is stirred to its lowest depths, as was tho 
case in these two countries in the spring of 1880, it is clear from tho 
election expenses that tho omploymeut of innumerable canvassers 
and tho hiring of a countless number of legal supporters cannot 
check the tendency of political enthusiasm. In tho contest for the 
representation of Cardiff Mr. Guest laid out £8,278, against £1,410 
provided by Sir E. J. Reed; but tho scut which in 1874 was held 
by tho Liberals with a majority of nine was in 1880 won by 
more than 400 votes. Mr. Meyrick again endeavoured to save a 
Conservative victory for Pembroke, but his efforts were in vain; his 
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expenses were £1,133, against £099 expended for the Liberal member. 
The coat of the Conservative attack at Montgomery was £2,253; the 
defence at Monmouth led to an outlay of £2,437. In the one the 
Liberal member expended £1,433, in the other £1,G39. In no 
election in Groat Britain was the issue of a more startling character 
than in llfontgoiueryshire. The seat had long been hold by a scion 
of the most influential family in Wales. It had passed for many 
generations from one bearer of the name of Wynn to another. A 
bold champion was found to enter upon what seemed a hopeless 
struggle, and the name of the King of Wales ** has no longer any 
connection with the parliamentary representation of Montgomeryshire. 
The fight was protracted and expensive. Mr. Bendel, the Liberal 
member, had to provide over £6,600, and that sum would have seemed 
wholly disproportionate to the necessities of the case had not Mr. 
Wynn been mulcted in the enormous'outlay of £13,454, and yet lost 
the victory. More than £20,000 for 4,273 votes ! 

Any hope of winning a seat in the two chief cities of Scotland 
must be crushed out of the h<.-art8 of the Conservatives for ever. At 
the election of 1874, one of their candidates contrived, under the 
operation of the Minority Clause, to secure the third seat for Glasgow; 
but last year, through the absence of any discord in tho Liberal 
ranks, tho lowest sup])ortor of Mr. Gladstone polled more than 
twice as many votes as tho highest partisan of tho then Government. 
The cost of the campaign was returned, as against tho two Conser¬ 
vatives, at a sum in excess of £11,000, an expenditure very far 
exceeding that of tho sitting members. Edinburgh has not for 
many years been “ polluted ” by a Conservative representative. 
Once and again has a member of that party ventured on trying a 
fall with Mr. McLaren and his colleague, but nover without being 
thrown heavily to tho ground. At tho last election for Edinburgh, 
only £3,600 was the total of the expenditure on both sides, and of 
this amount £2,034 was spent by the defeated Conservatives. From 
the first the issue was never doubtful in tho Scotch burghs. Tho 
adventurous Conservatives advanced to the fight with a courage 
worthy of all admiration, but no amount of personal exertion, no 
display of pocuniaiy resources, could bring them victory. That was 
never expected, and no one knew it better than the gentleman who 
solicited tho votes of the electors. Their only object was, by forcing 
a contest in every borough north of the Tweed, to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the Liberals from, and to retain unimpaired the Conservativo 
strength in, the counties. This happy thought sprang from the 
brain of Mr. Charles Daliymple, and was put forward by him in a 
letter addressed to the lea^ng members of his party. Money was 
wanted to cany out the plan, and mon^ was soon found. The 
Duke of Buccleugh, never backward in any effort to support his 
politioal firj^ds, came forward with a subscription of £1,000, and 
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three other peers connected with Scotland followed up his load with 
donations of £500 a piece. The humbler members responded to the 
call with such alacrity tliat sovereigns came in more rapidly than 
votes. The mortified Conservatives found themselves unable to 
secure victory in the burghs or to hold thoir ground in the shires. 
Midlothian was, of course, the centre of interest in Scotland. Yiotoiy 
was won by Mr. Gladstone at an outlay of £2,093 ; the efforts of 
the Earl of Dalkeith to retain bis seat landed liim in an oxpenditure 
of £4,068. Ecnfruwsliire has long been the battle-ground of parties. 
In the autumn of 1873, after a contest of unexampled severity, and 
a prodigah’ty of expendituro almost without parallel in this genera¬ 
tion, the coveted honour was won by a Conservative. At the general 
election, in the following Februory, Colonel Muro displaced his 
victorious opponents of the previous year, and last spring was again 
returned by a majority which had risen from 88 to 474. The 
expenses of Colonel Campbell, in the last of these fights, was returned 
at £4,013 ; the Liberal member was permitted to gain the prize for 
£600 Icss^. Both divisions of Ayrshire arc represented by Con¬ 
servatives in this as in the lust Parliament.* In the fight for the 
northern section about £6,000 was spent; in the other division the 
outgoings on both sides camo to nearly £7,500. Portkshiro, which, 
with the exception of one Parliament, had long been the iteculium of 
tbo Conservatives, is now represented by a follower of Mr. Gladstone; 
but the struggle was more than ordinarily expensive, costing both 
victor and vanquished more than £4,500. In South Lanarkshire, a 
Liberal, expending £2,802, ousted a Conservative who throw away 
£3,267. A seat was won for the present Ministry in Dumfriesshire, 
but the sitting member spent £890 more than his rejected opponent. 
The voice of the gallant Admiral who formerly sat for Stirlingshire 
will no longer enliven the procoodings at Westminster, and the 
leader of the Opposition must look elsewhere for the applause which 
that zealous admirer, with more consistent devotion than is rendered 
by a Lord of the Treasury, never failed to bestow on his chief. 
Beturned in 1874 by a mojorily of less than fifty votes, ho was excluded 
lost spring with a deficiency of more than seven times that number. 
His outlay was close on £2,700 ,* but his opponent was called upon 
to provide at least £240 more. A Conservative candidate, of moro 
than ordinary recklessness, ventured on crossing swords with the 
Liberal in Linlithgowshire, and retired from the scene of combat 
with the painful consciousness that he had only succeeded in bringing 
to thepolUng-booth rather more than a third of the votes which were 
tenderod for Mr. McLagan, although he had scattered among the 
constituents more than £1,500, whilst Mr. McLagan’s outlay fell 
short of £1,000. 

(1) Thwft threo electioiu in fteofrewBluro ue aoid to have cost the CoantratiTes over 
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Syeii if the sums which I have particularized could still be 
accepted as the total of the moneys spent in the recent elections of 
the United Kingdom, they could not hut wound the susceptibilities 
of all anxious for the mniutenanco of the high character of the Ilouse 
of Commons. Unfortunately it has become too evident that in many 
cases they represent but a portion of the moneys expended during 
those exciting contests. If any doubt on this point ever existcil, it must 
have been dispelled by the protracted inquiries of the Election Com¬ 
missioners. The evidence of hundreds of witnesses, most of whom 
seemed unconcerned at the immoral conduct which they confessed, 
furnished conclusive proofs that corruption of the most flagrant 
character had oaten into the electoral system of the country. No 
class, whatever its station in life may have been, seems exempt from 
the degrading influence. Virtue with rich and poor alike easily 
succumbs at elections to temptation, which would be repelled with 
scorn on any other occasion. Under the spell of political passion, 
the solicitor seems to abandon the path of prudence, and the clergy¬ 
man tunis his back on the principles which he professes in the jjulpit. 
The chief election commissions have been at Oxford, Chester, Glou¬ 
cester, Canterbury, ^ Tloston, Jracclcsfiold, and Sandwich, and each 
of these boroughs lias its own favourite vice, its distinctive form of 
bribery. The first of them is conspicuous among its fellows for the 
importance which the managers of the Conservative party attached 
to the opposition to the re-election of Sir William Hareourl. It was 
through their counsels that the Homo fiecretaiy was atlacltcd by 
weapons long since banished from political life, and it was from 
club funds and the general resources of the party that the cost of the 
campaign was defrayed. All of the Homo Secretary’s opponents, 
from tho distinguislicd gentleman who apparently combines the 
duties of a high oflico in the Upper House with tho care of the 
elections for the other 1 louse in the Conservative interest to tho 
meanest messenger at Oxford, wi re possessed with the absorbing idea 
that the Horae Secretary must bo dispos.scs&cd from his seat, no 
matter what the cost or tho hazard might he. In a consti¬ 
tuency numbering some 0,000 votes, Ihn COO people who were 
employed by the Liberals as messengers and detectives might 
have been deemed sufficient for the purpose by tho most prodigal of 
election agents, but even that number was but a moiety of those 
engaged to suppoit the Conservative cause. At least 12,000 
persons were retained for the service of Mr. Hall, and through 
their agency 60,000 circulars and placards were sown broadcast 
among the electors. His election expenses wore at first roturnod 
as £3,611. An ominous paragraph in the papers subsequently 
stated that £1,200 had been accidentally omitted from the 
return of tho sum expended in the West Ward. Even with 
(1) Tlftro havo boon at least five potitions for Cantorbury since 1832. 
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the additioa of this sum there still romoined a large aTno^mt 
unaocounted for, and before the Commissioners it was frankly 
confessed that the barren victory of the Conservative candidate 
had cost his friends about £7,000. 

At Chester and Gloucester the publicans kept open houses for their 
rospeotivo parties in the hope that after tho election was over the 
cost of their generous hospitality would bo repaid to them. The oft- 
repeated warnings which the electioneering managers in Gloucester 
have received in tho past have not induced them to mend their ways. 
Bribery was committed with as littlo show of secrecy os on previous 
contests, and the money was distributed amoug tho electors with such 
reckless profusion, that over £3,300 is believed to have been spent 
in corrupting tho constituency. The sjicciulity of the contest at 
Chester was an excursion of tho constitutional association to Rhyl. 
Without the aid of tho late Couservativc member for that ancient 
city, this happy association of ardent patriots would have perished 
still-bom, and it was only by subscriptions wrung from its patrons 
that it hovered bet ween life and death. This pleasant trip to the seaside 
was one of the means by which the flickering ligfit of life was kept from 
perishing. Its members wore enabled to travel to tho seashore for 
about htdf the price paid by the ordinary tourists, and were presented 
on their arrival with tickets marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
entitling them to various kinds of moat and drink, chiefly tho latter, 
at tho expenso of their illustrious entertainers. Ifo vulgar entortain- 
nicut of this kind would tempt tliu Cuni>ervatiTCs of Boston. In. 
that happy town musical concerts w’ere set on foot during the election, 
and voters of the riglit sort were admitted without passing through 
the formality of paying at the doors. Something more than har¬ 
mony -was i’ 0 (juirod to insure a victory and it was forthcoming. 
An outerpriBmg maltster confessed to the Commissioners that on 
tho polling-day ho prevailed on about seventy electors to vote for 
tho Conservatives with tho pleasing argument of half-sovereigns. 
Prom other unwilling witnesses it was extracted that 368 persons 
were employed by the same political party as clerks and messengers, 
and about 600 by their opponents. Matters were stiU worse at 
Macclesfield. It was admitted that out of 2,678 who voted for the 
loading supporter of tho late Government, all but 209 had a pecuniary 
interest in his success, 1,863 having been bribed and 600 paid as 
canvassers. In one ward, with a register of 625 Liberal votes, there 
were only 200 righteous men who had not stooped to accept money 
for their votes; in another ward there were 800 Liberals and 500 
Conservatives who confessed to having received moneys for services 
which might have been dispensed with save for the fact that they 
had votes to render in return. There are about 6,000 registered 
voters in this borough, and two-thirds of them at least were bribed 
either directly or indirectly. At Macclesfield the prices given for 
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votes rardy exceeded a few shillings; in Ihe twin borough of Sandwich 
and Deal the average sum which each elector received was £3, 
and a few of the more experienced declined to go to the poll 
until five sovereigns had changed hands. In the Cinque Ports 
everything is conducted in the princely style common before the 
Beform Bill. No candidate has any chance of election who is 
not prepared to spend £600 in the personal expenses of a 
single fortnight. Nearly a hundred publio«houso8 were engaged 
by the agents for the Couservative side in the dull little town of 
Sandwich, and the tariff was fixed at £5 for each committee- 
room. Enormous fiagstaffs were erected in front of the candidates* 
hou«i 08 and on every vacant spot, while a score of idle boatmen were 
liberally paid to bestow an occasional giunco on the flags which flaunted 
on the polos. Bands of musicians decked out in the colonrsof the can¬ 
didates paraded the streets, discoursing sweet music for the gratifica- 
iion of the ploasurc-hceking \otors. lOach candidate at Deal must 
join the ranks of fhe Porehicrs or Odd FcHowe, and make liberal con¬ 
tributions to the charitable funds, if ho is not called upon as Mr. 
Crompton Itoherta was “to stand drinks all round” fur the benefit 
of the members. If there is a pier on wliieli no one is allowed to 
walk without the payment of a small fee, it must he thrown open on 
one day at least for the gratification of the public. Those who aro 
above such a temptation as that must he gratified by the sight of a 
regatta with haudsorao prizes paid for by the candidate bent on winning 
the election. Should these inducements not bo sufficient, the 
candidate must promise that, if clectcfl, he will come to live in the 
Constituency, and spend his money freely for the benefit of all classes. 
If the elections have for any number of years been uniformly suc¬ 
cessful for tho Liberal cause, he must threaten that should the 
Conservative ugaiu lose the scat no candidate of that party will over 
more condcbceud to contest the constituency. 

When these discreditable dioclosurcs were printed in tho papers a 
cry of horror wont up from their readers. Barely, indeed, has tho 
demand for a thorough reform of an abuse becu more generally 
expressed by tlio leading organs of political opinion. The necessity 
for removing tho causes which led to such an extravagant outlay of 
money was immediately recognised by the principal members of 
both political parties, and several of them came forward with pro¬ 
positions for rendering a recurrence of such scandals impossible. 
To such an expression of feeling the members of tho Ministry could 
not be indifferent. During the rccoss the Attorney-General was 
engaged with several of his colleagues in drafting a measure which 
^ould accomplish the universal wish of the country. Even in this 
session, when weeks upon weeks have been spent on nothing but the 
disoussiaA of the perennial grievances of Ireland, time has been 
found ibr the introduction of this Bill, and it has been generally 
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accepted as an honest and efEective attempt to remove the Idots on 
the existing electoral system. It embodies most of the saggestions 
which have been made in previous years by zealous reformers who 
were in advance of their times, and it contains some novel provisions 
for preventing an undue expenditure of tho candidate’s money within 
limits which are not in themselves improper. Tho person who either 
by himself or another supplies entertainment for an elector will 
for tho future be guilty of treating, and tho elector who accepts the 
generosity of his friend will find that ho has not only been guilty of 
the same offence but that he has also by his conduct vitiated his 
vote. Any one committing a corrupt practice may be imprisoned 
for a period not in excess of two years and fined in the penalty of 
iJSOO. Ho will also bo incapable during tho next ten years after 
his conviction of being included in tho authorised lists of voters or 
of sitting in the House of Commons. Only one election agent may 
bo legally omployod, and his UHsistants are limited to one personation 
agent for each polling station, and to one clerk with one messenger 
for each district in a county, or for every five hundred electors in a 
borough. All payments for the conveyance * of voters, for bands, 
flags, ribbons, and other election luxuries arc forbidden, and all such 
disbursements will render tho payer and the recipient alike guilty of 
an illegal practice and expose them to very severe pouulties. Until 
last year tho bringing of electors to the poll was a matter with which 
the politician who conteiit('<l himself with courting a borough bad 
little practical concern. If carriages and cabs w’ore engaged in his 
interest, they were generally either lent or hired by his supporters. 
The county candidate, on the other hand, discovered to his cost that 
the task of bringing his admirers to the supremo point of recording 
their votes in his favour absorbed no mean part of bis outlay. Th<^ 
might bo cruising in northern latitudes or botanizing in tho South 
Sea, and must be summoned [homo to swell his triumph or mitigate 
his defeat. In most county elections it may be assumed that nearly 
three-fourths of the gross expenditure is incurred for agency, canvass¬ 
ing, and the conveyance of voters. Even in the boroughs, if Liver¬ 
pool is a fair test, nearly a third of the outgoings may be ascribed to 
the cost of bringing the electors to the polling-booth. Tho sums 
which have been lavished in honour of tho candidates on bands and 
flags cannot be estimated with certainty. In this respect tho 
borough of Sandwich and Deal has an unenviable notoriety; tho 
supposition that the other constituencies had oflended to an equal 
extmt would bo repudiated with indignation by their election 
managers. As such payments have long been declared illegal the 
parti milara of their cost have been carefully concealed, but the 
evidence before the oommissions on the other offending boroughs has 
shown that tho Kentish oonstituenoy is not the only one in England 
in which the money of the candidates has been applied to the profits 
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of the vendors of flags and the discoursers of sweet music. Great as 
have been the gains of those fortunate voters at election times, their 
profits have been as nothing compared with those of the licensed 
victuallers. In most towns there are both Liberal and Conserva¬ 
tive houses, and elections, even when the issue of tho struggle is 
beyond a doubt, are sometimes arranged for the benefit of their 
proprietors. Huge notices announcing that the committees of the 
respective candidates meet in those establishments arrest the eye of 
tho voter as be passes along tho streets. It is in these rooms that 
the mysterious gatherings which have afforded such trouble to the 
Election Commissioners aro ordinarily hold; and in their precincts 
may bo descried tho conscientious supporters who render their party 
some valuable but occult services in exchange for a very dispropor¬ 
tionate rate of payment, and then throw in their votes in addition. 
The facilities which the licensed houses afford for refreshing the 
hungry and still more the thirsty voter, tempt tho hangers-on of 
both parties into many breaches of the law. Such offences will for 
the future be impossible. The Bill of the Attorney-General provides 
that no part of any premises licensed for tho sale of intoxicating 
liquors shall be used as a committee-room. 

These reforms aro no novelties; they have boon advocated by 
a few members on both sides of the House for many sessions. Even 
in the dull days of 1868 a motion for prohibiting the use of public- 
houses for election purposes was supported by Mr. Beresford Hope 
and Sir Kainald Knightloy, though it was promptly rejected by 
a majority of nearly two votes to one. If every ono of these sug¬ 
gestions should receive the sanction of Parliament, tho cost of a 
contested election might still exceed all legitimate limits. A candi¬ 
date with an income of £40,000 per annum might even thou throw 
away £600 on his personal expenses in the course of a single 
fortnight. Printing and advertising in newspapers, with the kin¬ 
dred items of stationery and postage, might still absorb many 
hundreds of pounds. Committee-rooms might be hired by scores, 
provided that they wore not attached to public-houses. Tho diflSculty 
of devising any scheme which should apply a check upon lavish 
outlay under those heads seemed almost insurmountable, but the 
Attorney-General has hit upon a plan which may be confidently 
assumed to answer tho purpose of its inventor. A maximum scale 
of expenditure has been fixed for such outgoings, and all payments 
must for the future come within its limits. If tho number of the 
deotors on the register do not exceed 2,000 persons, a sum of £100 
is allowed for printing, advertising, stationery, postage, and telegrams, 
and a further sum of £250 for all other expenses, with the exception 
of the candidate's personal bills and the charges of tho returning 
officer. For every addition of a thousand voters a farther sum of £10 
may be expended on printing and sabddiazy item of postage, while 
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an extra paymoit of J£20 is allowed for all other expenses. If thohot^ 
bills of the candidate full short of £'30, they may be discharged 
without the intervention of his election agent (though even then an 
account of the charges must be supplied to his adviser), but any 
expenses in excess of that sum must be paid by the agent himself. 
The duties of the agent a'ill be of a far more important character in 
the future than they have been in the past. The failure of the 
existing system has been abundantly shown before the Election Com¬ 
missioners. In every case which has come under public notice the 
amounts returned as the total of the disbursements have been shown 
to form but a small port of the money actually expended. At olco- 
tions all the ordinary rules of life are suspended, and gentlemen who 
at any other time would scrutinize the accounts of thoir servants with 
the keenest vigilance, refrain from ascertaining whether the pub¬ 
lished returns include the total of the cheques which they have 
signed. The principle laid down by the Bill of the Attorney- 
General is that alljthe arrangements for the election and poll shall be 
made by the agent. He is to appoint the clerks aud messengers; ho 
is to hire the committee'rooms. ^o paymeut'shall be made except 
through his means, and every disbursement wliich ho makes must be 
vouched for by u bill, and accounted for to the returning officer. 
The details of the expenditure must bo published in two newspapers, 
and the vouchers themselves will be open to inspection during twelve 
months’ time on payment of a trifling fee. The appointment of this 
political agent is not to free tlie candidate from all responsibility for the 
purity of tho contest. Many men who would not scruple to connive at 
the introduction into a party contest of tho practice of treating or pay¬ 
ing tho electors extravagantly for very trifling services will hesitate 
before committing a breach of the laws of honour. Tho lute Lord 
Hampton proposed that every member should be required, on his 
entrance into I’arliumcut, to make a solemn declaration of his freedom 
from all improper practices. Under the B ill of tho Attorney-General 
a similar declaration is to be made by each candidate before a justice 
of the peace, and, until this injunction shall have been complied with, 
the offending member will be liable to a penalty for every day on 
which ho sits and votes. 

A Bill of this nature deals with so many vested interests that its 
provisions will be keenly criticised, and its progress resolutely opposed. 
It is perhaps from a fear lost its progress through the House should 
meet with even more obstacles that its authors have refrained from 
incorporating in it any clauses for throwing tho expenses of tho 
returning officers on the rates. A supplementary Bill for effecting 
that object has since been introduced, and no satisfactory settlement 
of this question can bo arrived at until it shall have been carried 
into law. W. P. Courtney. 
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One of the first specimens I saw of the “ nuova scuola,” the realistic 
school of Italian poetry, happened to be Lorenzo Steechetti’s Pontumn. 
It camo to mo accompanied by u foclinf' complaint of the usual sad 
f.itu and early death of men of genius, and the little volume itself 
contained a short biography of the departed poet, telling how be 
was born in 1845, and was loft an orphan at five years old, how he 
lived and studied and loved, and finally fell a victim to a lingering 
and painful chest disease at the early ago of thirty-one. The final 
scene is described with graphic touches:—to the suggestion of seeing 
a priest he stoutly answered no ! With his dying breath he asked 
that the window should bo opened to let him see the sun once 
more, but there was no sun. Pine, “the end,” was his last word. 
“ lie is buried,” the account concludes, “ in the churchyard of his 
village (Piuraana), under the fifth cypress to the left ns you 
enter. The tombstone bears simply the names and dates. Ho left 
all Ilia property to choi ities.” The account is signed by J)r. Olindo 
Ouorini, a cousin of Stocchetti’s; “ lo nostre madri furono soroUo ” is 
added for the sake of accuracy. 

Some time after receiving the volume, 1 mentioned Btecchetti to 
my friend Signor [Mazzucato, expressing my regret at the untimely 
extinction of his unmistakable, although as yet undeveloped, gift; 
whereupon Signor Mazzucato asked me with a smile to bo com¬ 
forted, for tliat the author of Postuma, so far from being dead, was, 
on tho contrary, in excellent health, and might be seen every 
evening in Bologna drinking beer and playing “ tresette ” at tho 
brasseriu of the excellent Otto Hofmeister, to whom one of his 
volumes is alfcctiouatcly dedicated. “ Stecchetti,” I was further 
informed, is a pseudonym, the poet’s real name being Olindo 
Guerini, the name which stands at tho end of his own obituary 
notice. 

Tho reason for this elaborate hoax in tho style of Edgar Poo 
seems to have been that Stecchetti, w'ho had been savagely attacked 
by the critics, wished to see how they would modify their opinion 
of him when dofuuct. Moreover, he appears to have thought that a 
dead poet had a better chance in Italy than a living one, and in 
this he was evidently not mistaken; for Posiuma went through six 
editions in a little more than a year, and it has certainly con¬ 
tributed more to its author’s reputation than anything he had done 
before. 

A trick this kind appears at first sight scarcely more account- 
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able and dignified than the dedication of a serious volume of poetry 
to a tavern-keeper. But aU this and more is fully explained 
when we come to consider the peculiar position of Steochotti and 
his literary companions. Their youthful eccontricities have been the 
object of moat savago attacks on the part of ‘‘rospoctable’* critics. 
All the crimes in the Newgate Calendar of literature and morality 
were laid to their charge; they wore compared to unclean animals 
(vide Professor Bizsi's Sonetlt al Majak), and generally handled in a 
style compared with which the treatment of the “ Satanic School ” 
by the Quarterhj would appear the pink of courtesy. Their natural 
retort was the assumption of an exaggerated cynicism and Boho- 
mianism, which, if in sumo measure it seomod to justify the 
attack of their adversaries, at the same time served to irritate thorn. 
This, at least, is the attitude assumed by Stocchetti in the elaborate 
essay in defence of the new school which he has prefixed to his 
Nova Tolemica, and which, in a convenient form, sums up tho 
charges made against tho movement, and, by inference, its own aim 
and ramn d*Hre. 

Stecchetti begins by crowing over his criti6s for having gone into 
the trap set them by tho rumour of his death. “When they 
thought me defunct," ho exclaims, “ they were willing to bury mo 
in tho Capitol with every honour; now that they boo mo como forth 
from the hearse, thoy will no doubt continuo to throw mo from the 
Turpeian rock.” To iudiico such a violent course his “apologia ” is 
indeed ivell adapted. “I’rinm di tutto, did, cho non credo in Dio,*' 
he addresses tho “ malevolent rcador ” al tho outset, and begins to 
discn&s religious questions in a manner which shows that the for¬ 
bidden charm of wickedness and Byronism still attaches to flippant 
unbelief in Italy. In England tho days are fortunately over when 
Shelley thought it necessary to proclaim his atheism in tho visitors’ 
album at tho Chortrouae at Montanvert, but young Italians evidently 
still love to pose in tho iutorostiug altitude of militant unbelievers, 
a circumstance scarcely loss creditable to their own tact than to the 
wisdom of the orthodox critics whom they hope to irritate. 

Stocchetti next turns to the charge of immorality raised against 
the new school, and again reveals a mind rather cynical than 
thoughtful. Ills glorification of tho senses reminds one of tho early 
writings of Ueine, wherein he used to preach tho doctrine of the 
“ third testament ” of joy, which would be so truo and so pleasant if 
youth and health and money would only last fur ever. Stecchetti 
elsewhere proclaims Byron, Heine, and Alfred de Musset to be his 
poetic trinity, and he has evidently studied his models to some purpose. 
His plea in excuse of tho cynical tendency of his poetry is singular 
enough. He simply declares that the public are tired of ideal women, 
that they want realities, and that these realities are anything but what 
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moral and religious people might desiro. This method is at least as 
good as that of painting, to uso Schiller’s words, **Tice and the devil 
by the side of it,” so os to please both the wicked and the virtuous. 
Signor Stccchotti docs not pretend to any great degree of virtue, 
neither does he attempt to cover his licentious pictuix>s with the 
niuutle of an ulterior moral and didactic purpose; all he says is 
that what ho describes is true, and therefore a legitimate object of 
modern realistic as opposed to conventional “ideal” pootry. This 
plea, although it does not justify the tone of some of Stccchetti’s 
2 >oems, explains well the t'ahoa d'etre of the new school. It docs 
not materially differ from the fart pour Part principle, of which so 
much has been hcaid of late both in Franco and England ,* neither 
do tho rerieii show much originality in describing their programme 
UH a “return to nature.” That pliable terra has been tho battle-cry 
of every new movement in literature, and its significance is to a 
great extent detenuined by the double question whence that return 
is made and whither it leads. In Italy, however, some such niovo- 
raent was needed beyond a doubt. Her hist great poet, Ijeopardi, 
died half a century ago, and he left no school. Only what was least 
individual in him, his sorrow for the fate of hi.s country, found an 
echo in the patriotic songs which record the long .'^liife for Italian 
unity. But even this motive has lost its meaning now that the 
goal i.s reached. This is avcU i>ointod out by Stecchefti, Avho, as 
soon as he forgets his cynicism and hi.s gricvanec.s against the critics, 
becomes sensible and cA'on eloquent. “In 18(50,” ho says, “there 
was the ideal of u united Italy. At present, when that unity is no 
longer discussed or threatened, how cun avc have and sing the same 
ideal F Should we, perhaps, hold meetings fur ITtalJa irredenta P 
What would ‘11 Pungolo’ and ‘La Porseveranza ’ say then P 
Ilealism, in short; is nothing but the effect of a social condition—a 

moment in a social evolution.We cannot have an ideal, 

because wo cannot find one in (be present state of tljing.s, uiid tho 
old ones would be no longer in tlu>ir place in ouj’ State, our Society, 
our Family. Give us a new idea, at once elevated and in accord¬ 
ance with tho demands of the epoch, and the singer of that idea will 
bo forthcoming without delay; neither will there bo wonting the 
confessors aud martyrs, such ns there were for other ideals.” 

And hero avc touch upon the really important side of the now 
movement. The altered state of the political condition in Italy has 
brought about a commensurate chango of public feeling. A long 
period of political and social lethargy is naturally followed by a 
powerful impulse at first in tho practical direction, and, however 
archaeologists and artists and poets may deplore the external changes 
involved in such a movement, it is impossible to deny its necessity 
in the natural order of things. Students of literature have at the 
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same time been curious to seo wheiber the rcvivul of Italian unity 
would infuse new life into Italian poetry, wiicthcr tho united nation 
would prodneo a great national poet. To answer that question iii 
tho aflimatire would bo, to suy tho least, premature. Tho ** nuova 
scuola” has not at present produced a man worthy of being named 
by the side of Tjcopardi, but it has ns undoubtedly paved his way if 
he should appear. This merit is beyond dispute ; it may be proved 
by figures and statistics. “ A few years ago,’* »Stocchutti says, "only 
French books were read in Italy, and our country was tho drain into 
which third and fourth rale FrcncOi novelists emptied their inanities. 
Pope Gregory—good old soul—was an cntliusiastic admirer of Paul 
do Koch’s iioveN. Italian books liad no sale. How is it, then, that 
our little cinnneipation from tho great P.irisian market, our little 
revival of literature, has come to pa.ss exactly when our pools have 
given up swimming against the stream of tho (line with their 
tragedies, idyls, historic romances, and sacred hymns ? ” The final 
senteiieo alludes to Manzoni and liis school, against which tho 
vemit wage incessant war, without, howov('r, in their calm moments 
failing to acknowledge the genius of the author of / promfsui 8posL 
But, although an cjc prirte statement, Stecehetti’s remarks are true 
in most respects. Alanzoni's poetry is sublime, dignified in expres¬ 
sion, and strictly religious; modern Italians are practical, matter-of- 
fact in speech, and, amongst tho intelligent classes, thoroughly 
seeptic.nl, ut least anti-f*.ithoHe. The eousequeneo has been for u 
nuiiiher of yc.irs a total want of ynppott bctw'een the public and tho 
Manzoniani, aiid a goiior.nl decline of interest in any poetry what¬ 
ever. Stocchetli’s statement in this resjieet is fully eoufirmed by 
independent ttsliiuony. 8ignor Knrico I’anzacclii, for example, 
by no means a blind admirer of tlic new school, states how in 
former days " even tho most celcbr.it(sl poets, Prati and Alcardi, 
had to how to the indifference of tho public spirit, and to wait 
for some event in onler to justify in some measure the publica¬ 
tion of a new poem." All this is altered, and tlio pretty volumes 
in which tlic new poets lovo to appear before the world, and to 
which they owe their second nickuamo of “ Klzcviri.ini,” are found 
on every bookstall. To have revived the interest of Italians in 
their notice poetry is, absolutely speaking, a feat w'cll worthy of 
notice apart from the intrinsic merit of that poetry. 

Tho fact is the more curioms as tho mma sruoht derives it pootio 
cachet distinctly from French sources. Those who remember tho 
movement of the "Pamassiens” in France, or have been their 
eccentric organ Ln R^puhtique (ten Letires, will at once recognise 
a kind of elective affinity with tho Italian ])ocfs. There is not, 
as in the case of some English writers, a direct imitation. Italian 
poetry is too rich in beautiful and varied forms to have to borrow 
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rondeaux and ronddis and triolets from Villon througli the medium 
of M. Thdodore de Banrille. An innate feeling for beauty also has 
protected even Stecchetti and other extreme members of the school 
from the delight in filth and abomination which constitutes the 
higher morality of Zola. But the external features, the battle-cry 
of realism at any price, the reyival of old ^erso forms, the yiolent 
radicalism in religion and in politics, the indifference as to other 
people’s prejudices—all this we find in Milan and Bologna as well 
as in Paris. For it should be noted that the new moyement belongs 
exclusiyely to the north of Italy. It is in the two cities already 
named that most of tho rm'sii reside, and hero their works are pub¬ 
lished, and no doubt chiefly read. By birth also the leaders of the 
school belong to the north. 

To return to tho parallelism with the modem French school, it 
extends to the taste for certain congenial moyemontsin tho sister arts 
of painting and music. When Wagner’s Tannhduaer was hissed off 
the stage in Paris it was Gautier and Baudelaire and Catulle Mendez 
who became his champions; i> id tho appearance of Lohengrin at 
Bologna was rcceiyod with poetic acclamations of tho highest enthu¬ 
siasm by the young bards of the ancient university city. I may 
mention in this connection that tho most promising composer of 
modern Italy, 8ignor Arrigo Boito, the author of McpM&to/ele, is 
at tho same time a distinguished poet of tho now school. 

It is time that wo should leave generalities for individual cases, and 
inquire into the merits of some of tho Icadors of the new movement. 
To begin with Stecchetti himself, he may be characterized in com¬ 
paratively few wonls. There is nothing complex or occult in his 
poetical constitution, and tho themes ho has chosen are of the 
simplest, one may say most primitive, kind. Love, of coarse, stands 
at the head of them ; and as to the nature of that love the reader 
will be able to form an idea by what has been said before. To con¬ 
demn obvious juvenilia of this kind with the stem mind of the 
moralist would be obviously out of place. But even from tho 
SBsthetical point of view, which Stecchetti justly asks his critics to 
occupy, there is a great deal that is highly objectionable in the tone 
of his amorous raptures, in his frequent references to " la came,” 
and similar excrescences of a youthful imagination. That anything 
approaching to a direct appeal to the senses, whether in the way of 
pleasure or of horror, ceases to be art, is an axiom acknowledged by 
the best opinions of all ages. Stecchetti hero has out-Miisseted 
Musset and out-Heined the youthful Heine in a manner which does 
more credit to his powers of assimilation than to his discretion. Of 
Heine’s WelUchmerz also we have ample supply in such poems as 
i^oia, in which the poet regrets the happiness of his “ Oari vent’ 
anni,” and looks upon the world in general through the black qieo- 
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taeles of his ennui. Again, we find him in other poems of the 
Poiiuma develop that ** talent de chambre de malade,” which supplies 
a kind of poetic commentary to the story of his own death in the 
preface. 

" Quanto amor, quanta gioia in questo mondo 
Di pocbi passi che ei dosta al solo ! 

Oh quanta vita! Ed io son moribondo " ^ 

he exclaims at the end of one of his most melodian sonnets, and the 
same sad note is faintly audible in many of his poems. In the 
outbursts of jealousy and other troubles caused the poet by the 
fickleness of his various mistresses, tbe influence of Heine’s early 
work gains prominence. Stecchetfi is alternately cj’nical and sad; 
and by saying that he is influenced by Heine, I do not wish to deny 
that there is much that is fino and powerful in such lines as those 
whieh I subjoin in a litoral translation :— 

" And sinco that night I nover more saw thoe, 

And nover knew thy fato or hoard thy name. 

At this hour, it may he, 

Thou standent at the gate in sin and shame, 

Expectant who would buy 

Thy venal kisses. Maybo thou didst die. 

“ Perhaps—Iho thought is bitterer to my lioarl— 

Thou hast forgotten thy departed life, 

And now contented art 

In tho cliaslo duty of a happy wife; 

Tending wilh I»70 diyino 

Tho children of a lovo which is not mine.” 

But in spito of admirable detached passages, it must bo owned 
that Stecchetti’s love poetry, with its raptures and regrets, has about 
it a touch of the mechanical, which extends even to his description 
of external appearance. Ife has tho lovo of all southern poets for 
fair-haired beauties, and in Milan no doubt the typo is by no means 
uncommon. At the same time it is scarcely credible that the stereo¬ 
typed phrases of “ testa bionda,” “ capoUi biondi ” should apply to 
all tbe numerous ladies whose charms the pool celebrates. 

For this and other reasons ono finds tho poet most satisfactory 
where he forgets his Byronic attitudes, and gives utterance to simple, 
unsophisticated feeling. The subjoined lyric, in a metre which 
Stecchetti’s reserve for poems of this kind, may not contain much 
depth of thought or originality of diction, but it has the true ring of 
lyrical poetry— 

" Un orgauotto suona per la via 
La mia finoatra d aperta e vion la sera. 

Sale doi campi alia stanzuccia mia 
Ur. alito gontil di primavera. 

(1) What lore, what joy in thia world of a few pacoa (hia garden) which wakens to 
the ann. Oh what lifa^ and I am doomed to die." 
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“Non so peroh^ mi tremino i ginocobi 
Non BO perobS mi saiga il pianto agli ocobi. 

*' Ecco, io cbino la testa in snlla mono 
E ponso a te cbe sei cosi lontano.” ' 

Almost equally sweet is the seutiment of the stanzas beginning 
“ Quando tu sarai vecchia,” which he has borrowed from Boranger, 
Bcrangcr from Ronsard, and Bonsard from Tibullus. Only in 
the last line there is a harsh dissonance peculiar to the Italian 
poet. 

But Stccchetti is not always in tho molting mood. Ho has a quiet 
humour of his own, and his attacks on his detractors are sometimes 
Tory quaint and pretty, as, for instance, whore in a poem of any¬ 
thing but unimpeachable Latin and morality he comforts his muse 
by the sweeping assertion, “ Nesciunt critici latinum, quamvis macaro- 
nicum.” Tie has al8( admirably caught Heine’s trick of throwing, as 
it wore, cold water on tho enthusiasm called forth by the passionate 
beginning of a love poem. Thus he describes with great intensity 
how, in a beautiful dream, ho floats in a frail bark on tho sea alone 
with his loved one, rocked by tho waves and seen only by the stars: 
“ Suddenly she is silent, and, struck by a thought, she lifts her 
blonde head from my shoulders, and with her face strangely fixed 
on tho deep darkness of tho night she whispers, ‘ Bo silent, yonder 
are tho lights of Lissa.' ” 

Take him all in all Stccchetti is a literary phenomenon of no 
small interest. Ho is evidently young, and his work shows the 
sins and sillinesses of youth, but there is unmistakable power of a more 
or less undeveloped mind. Amongst tho I'frhti ho represents tho 
Bohemian side of tho movement ; and his faults may be to a great 
extent explained from the false and exaggerated position in which ho 
was placed by the injudicious attacks of his critics. 

Another exponent of the same extreme principles, to whom we 
must now turn, is Emilio Praga, one of the most mtercsting poets of 
the new school. He is a kind of tragic pendant to Stecchetti. What 
the latter frequently protends to bo the former is in sad earnest. 
There is in the first instance, unfortunately, no doubt as to Praga 
being dead. Ifis premature end made a painful sensation in Italy, 
and Domenico Milclli, another re;vVi/flf,has laid his volume of Odi Pagano 
on the “ grave marked No. 10 in tho cemetery of Porta Magenta 
(Milan),” where Praga is buried. His life is soon told; it is typical 
of a phase too common in tho rapid transitions of modem existence: 
a man of high imaginative power, in search of new ideals, dissatis- 

(1) “ An organ sounds in the street; mjr window is open, and evening is coming. 
From the fields comos to rhamber a gentle breath of spring. I do not know why laj 
knees trumble; I do not know why tears rise to my oyes. Behold, I lean my head on 
my hand, and think of thee who art so far." 
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iied with established law and cttstom, and at the same time unable 
to keep his moral equilibrium without them. Bom in 1839, Emilio 
Fraga started in life as a landscape painter, it is said, of no ordinary 
power, and with the same tendency towards the sombre and melan¬ 
choly which is observable in his poetry. But he soon seems to have 
discovered his vocation for literature, and published his first collection 
of verse at tho ago of twenty-throe, under the tillo La Tnvolazza (Tho 
Palette). Tt was brought out against the advice of prudent friends, 
and with little hope of success. All the poet asks for is a stray 
flower or sprig of laurel; and ho compares himself to a Savoyard 
boy going about the caiV^s placing his fiddle, and too grateful if any 
one has a kind word for him. Of kind words, or, indee<l, of any 
words, he was not to have inony. In those days the public interest 
was entirely taken up by tho groat political changes which had gone 
before and were impending, and Fraga’s volume fell dead from the 
the press. But, nothing daunted, the poet continued to work, and 
two years after his first book he published a second of increased import 
and maturity. On this second effort, called Penombre (18()4), Praga’s 
claim to immortality must mainly rest. He still published another 
volume of verse, consisting of ‘SStories and Legends”: but nurrativo 
poetry was evidently not congenial to bis intensely individual mind. 
Neither do his dramatic efforts seem to have been condemned with¬ 
out good reason, if one may judge by tiro specimen printed in a 
posthumous volume. It is called Fantasnia, and is, indeed, of a very 
fch.adowy character. Its metivc is that constant wavering between 
sin and repentance, which is the keynote also of Praga’s lyrical 
poetry; and tho author has succeeded in cramming into a few scenes 
a number of painful incidents and some very beautiful lines of 
rh(‘torical poetiy. Tho Ffinlat,)}ju was played at Milan in 1879, and 
seems to havo^ met with a moderate success. Two piocos, Le madri 
(jafanti (written in collaboration witlv Arrigo Boito) and II capo~ 
lavoro d'Orlando, preceding it, had been hissed off tho stage; a 
romantic drama, AUri Tempi, written subsequently, was rehearsed at 
various theatres, but never performed. Praga’s solitary dramatic suc¬ 
cess was his faithful and elegant translation of Coppe^o’s “ Le Passant.” 
Tho detached lyrics of his latter years Praga intended to collect in a 
volume of Tra^parentx; but dcatli overtook him in 1871, and tlio 
work was published po.sthumously. There is, unfortunately, little 
doubt that that death was accelerated by his own uxcossos, although 
Signor Molineri, his biographer, denies the assertions of charitable 
critics that Praga died of delirium tremens, and that his later poems 
were written under the influence of absinth. Of his private life it 
is ascertainable only that ho was intensely fund of bis little son, a 
fact, moreover, which is beautifully apparent from his poetry. From 
that son and from his wife he was separated shortly before his death; 
for what reason wo are not told. />» 
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It would hAye been unnecessary to dwell on these common and 
melancholy incidents but for the curious reflex they find in Praga’s 
poetry. Never has tho interconnection between a man’s life and a 
man’s work been illustrated in a more striking manner. In the 
opening proludio ” of Penombre tho poet exclaims— 

“ Ctiacchd cauto una mi^era canzone 
Ma canto il voro,” 

and to this programme ho has adhered throughout his poetical 
career. Tie is in the first instance true, a verista in a sense moro 
literal and more tragic than the moro ocsthetic realists of tho school 
over dreamed of. Hence tho strong tone of individual suffering 
which gives to Praga’s work an almost painful interest. For his is 
not a healthy atiitudo of lifo and mind. Like Alfred dc Musset’s 
RoUa, " il cat venu tron tard duns un mondo trop vieux; ” and in 
that world of doubt aud temptation and practical strife ho is as one 
in a wilderness. Unlike Stccchctti, Pmga is not a bold unbeliever 
or an open sensulaist. He loves the good but docs the evil; and at 
tho gay banquet, amidst tho clinking of glasses and the laughter of 
girls, ho hours the distant bells, which I’cmind him of childhood and 
pure love. “ Poor child ! ” ho says in another poem, “ what can you 
say of me ? I am not a fool nor a coward I I have loved you in 
good days and evil, and love thee still with a pure holy love. But 
there arc days when my heart gruw's faint, when tho mud threatens 
to choke me; pray, pray for a j»urc sky. For do you not know 
that man is also a brute ? Fly, fly from me.” 

That this frame of mind leads in its ultimate consequences to a 
morbid delight in tho horrible will not surprise psychologists. This 
side of Praga’s poetry finds its climax in the lines addressed ” A 
nn feto,” and is expressed in a less crude, though hardly less 
powerful, form In u poem on tho death of Seraphina, tho twin^sistcr 
of Heine’s Konigin Potmre. Fortun.itely there is a bright counter¬ 
part to this dark side of tho picture. Tho happy childhood of 
Praga ha.s left its echo in such charming creations as tho poem 
called Noli, after llie fishing village of that name; and another, 
dedicated to tho memory of the good village priest, to whom he 
owed his early education. The poet hero is genuinely at home, 
quite as much, at least, as in tho vicious atmosphere of a great 
city, and his regret of the past is entirely freo from the affectation 
too common in such morol ofliisions. Ho is, moreover, a real lover 
of nature, which is not saying a little of an Italian poet; for tho 
resplendent scenery of tho South has curiously enough left slight 
traces in the poetry of southern nations. The troubadours of Pro¬ 
vence refer to blue skies and spring blossoms in the most conven¬ 
tional manner, and the groat Italian poets of the Middle Ages were not 
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at least jMir etecellenee loTers af nature, any more than Baphael and 
Leonardo were landscape painters. Fraga’s early artistio training 
may to some extent account for his genuine love of the country. 
At the same time he is not a minute observer of every little flower 
and every change of clouds in the sense, for instance, that Words¬ 
worth is; neither does he ever attempt an actual pictorial effect. 
It would be easy to guess, if ono did not know, that the hand which 
penned the descriptions of scenery in the Princess of Thnle must at 
one timo have held the brush; but there is nothing in Fraga to 
betray the old landscape painter beyond the intenso sympathy with 
nature already alluded to. The beautiful poems addressed by Fraga 
to his child should Anally be mentioned. The sentiment in these is 
as true as it is pure. They arc not, as some readers might infer, 
specimens of Italian baby-worship. The poet looks upon his boy 
with the eyes of a thoughtful and even a sad man; but at the same 
timo ho sees in a child’s smile at onco the hope and the mystery of 
man’s destiny:— 

" ITn vagito di bimbo, ecco la fedo, 

Ecco il sogroto dei dcstini nmabi.” 

It would be idle to prophesy that Fraga had ho lived would have 
been a great poet. Of the attributes belonging to such ho had at 
least two— intensity and truth of feeling; but two others seem as 
conspicuously wanting in the work ho has left behind him. These 
are balance of mind and beauty of form. With rcganl to the latter 
it may seem presumptuous for a foreigner to speak in an authorita¬ 
tive manner, lint judged by the standard of Bunte and Petrarch 
and Leopardi, and even of Carducci and Stecchotti, Proga seems to 
me to lack that perfect symmetry of strophic development and that 
harmonious rhythm of metre without which an Italian poot, albeit 
of the Fealistic School, can scarcely be imagined. 

Stccebotti and Fraga, with many others, represent, as it were, the 
extreme left of the rerisli. They aro Bohemians by profession, and 
irrcconcilablo enemies to literary proprieties. Their works are 
published by a certain Arm, and their readers, in all probability, 
limited to a certain—although, no doubt, a wide—circle of readers. 
All this is changed as soon as wo como to speak of the acknowledged 
leader of tho school, Giosui^ Carducci. He is admitted by 
writers of all parties to bo the leading poet of Italy; tho most 
exalted and most beautiflil lady of bis country has paid tribute 
to his genius; and bis literary respectability is confiimcd by a hand¬ 
some edition of bis collected poems under the auspices of tho cele¬ 
brated firm of Barbara in Florence. In short, bo is on the straight 
road to classical dignity. And all this be has achieved witbont 
forfeiting the adoration of his own immediate followers. Domenico 
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Milelli, a thoroughpaced Bohemian, dedicates to him a poetical con¬ 
fession of faith, and Stocchetti calls him “nostro duco intanto e 
nostra furza." It may be surmised that a poet who is thus able to 
please opposite parties must possess high qualities independent of all 
party considerations. 

Oiosuc Curducci’s life is devoid of stirring incidents; with few 
interruptions it has been that of thu pout and the scholar, lie was 
bom in 18JJ0, at Val di Ca&tello, near I^ielrasanta, in the province 
of Pisa, the son of a physician of moderate moans. His early youth 
wa.s passed in a small village of the Marommn, whero his father had 
an appointment as medical man to a French mining company. The 
dreary solitude of this fever-haunted region did not depress the 
spirit of the boy, who hero received his cnrlie.st poetic impressions, 
and who, moreover, was at liberty to follow his studious inclinations 
under his father’s guidance. The latter was by literary creed a 
member of tliat school of Manzoni worshippors which his son was 
destined to destroy, or at least to throw into the background for a 
season. Liko most intclligen, men of liis day Dr. llichole Carducci 
was a Carbonaro, and his liberal views w('rc developed by bis son 
into tho cxtroiuo forms of riidiculiMii, As early as I St!) the youthful 
republican cxeerated the name of f)hni‘le.s Albert, and persuaded his 
friend tho village tailor and a great politician to raise tho cry of 
“Abnsso tutti i re: viva la repiildiea.” To this creed the poet 
remained faithftil in after life, and it was on a republican, although 
law-abiding, platform that he was in 1S7() returned ns member for 
Lugo di llomngnu. On that occasion he mado a very roraarkablo 
speech, which deserves brief notice were it only on uceouiit of its funda¬ 
mental differonco from any electioneering address that could possibly 
be delivered in ibis country. His chief argument is tho fitness of 
poets for a political career, which ho tries to prove by both ancient and 
modern instances. Plato, ho says, would not tolerate a poet in his 
Pepublic, but the Platonic llepuhlii- itself was more lyrical than an 
ode of Pindar. Solon, on the other liand, coniposod elegies; Milton 
penned the “ Apologia del Popolo d’InghiltcrraUhland was a 
staunch advocate of liberty in tho Frankfort Parliament, and 
Lamartine braved tho fury of the mob for days together. “ Perhaps 
ray adversaries may exclaim, ‘ You are not a Milton or an TThland or 
a Lamartine; ’ ‘ Neither are you a Plato,’ I should reply.” Fancy 
any one talking of Plato and IJhladd and Lamartine to tho 
enlightened electors of Gloucester or Boston, and being rewarded 
with “ TlaritA o npplausi,” besides obtaining the seat. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that on one occasion Carduooi 
is accused of having sunk his stern Republican principles. It appears 
that ho was introduced to tbo Queen of Italy, who received him in 
the most gracious manner, and paid him the compliment dearest to 
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the poet of showing intimate acquaintance with his works. Soon 
afterwards Garducci wrote the ode "Alla Regina d'ltalia," of which 
an enthusiastic publisher’s circular states, " Tina distintissima 
copia,”—" printed on parchment and bound in white silk ”—^was 
presented to Her Majesty, and which raised a shout of derision in 
the Conservativo press. Carducci’s motive, and even the meaning of 
his verses, were misropresentecl in the grossest manner, till at last he 
was compelled to publish an explanatory letter. To the outsider it 
soems natural enough that even a republican poet need not bo 
debarred from doing homage to a beautiful and distinguished lady 
because she happens to bo a queen. 

It is highly to tlie cnxlit of the Italian Government—as, indeed, 
Garducci himself acknowledges —that u man of his extreme views 
should not in any way have suflerod in his professional career. IIo 
was, on tho contrary, from the first treated with the distinction no 
doubt fully deserved by his scholarly attainments. In ISSf), at the 
early ago of twenty-five, he was oppointed Professor of Greek in tho 
University of Pisa, and in the following yoar obtained tho same 
distinguished position at Bologna, which he, still holds. Only on 
one occusiou, in 1SC7, ho was Avith two of his collcugiies suspended 
for a short time for signing an address to llifuzKini, “ a slight injury, 
f[uitc excusable,” Garducci himself reuiurks, "in tht)SO days of 
political contention.” 

Garducei’s i)ootieal Avork is ccunprisod under tho following titles, 
Jui'cnilia, Lci'ia Grarid, Didn‘dili(t, Nuorc PomU', and Gdi Jiarhare, 
the first three published in a collected form us Poaic (Florence), tho 
last two belonging to the protty Elzevir edition of modern poets 
appearing at Bologna. It mast be owned that in the early poems 
there is little to betray ibo future verisiu or to distinguish Gar¬ 
ducci from the school of literature then most in vogue. Tho stately 
march of his stanzas, the dignified grace of tho diction, do not in 
uny W'ay differ from the style of Monti and Manzoui. And there is 
litllo variation of manner in the treatment of the various subjects; 
Venus and Bacchus are duly invoked if a love song or a " brindisi” 
is attempted, and tho patriotic addresses to " Liberty,” and tho 
Italians are full of the classic magniloquence of Alficri, to whom, 
indeed, the former is dedicated. 

The phenomenon is easy of explanation. Garducci’s father was, 
os wo havo seen, a staunoh " Manzoniauo,” and the poet himself 
joined a society of young literary men who saw tho only chance of 
Italian poetry in tho strict adherence to the great models of the 
mediaeval and llenaissanco periods, to the exclusion of all foreign and 
modem elements. It was in the literary organ of this movement, 
significantly called Angelo Polizianot that Garducci earned his first 
laurels, and his serious studies at this period enabled him subse* 
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quently to appear amongst the learned editors of the oharming 
“ diamond ” edition of Italian classics published by Barbara. The 
poet himself is by no means ashamed of these antecedents. 
started,”' ho writes, “and I am proud of it, from Alfieri, Parini, 
Monti, Foscolo, Leopardi; through them and with them 1 went 
back to the ancients and imbued myself with Dante and Petrarch.” 
Tho same tone prevails essentially in the Lma Oravia, and begins 
to disappear only in tho Becennalia, comprising the poems mostly 
political, which were written during the ten eventful years preceding 
the occupation of Homo by the Italians. The last-named collection 
contains one of tho author’s most famous, or as some would say 
most notorious, poems, the “ Inno a Satona,” which on its appear¬ 
ance in 1869 evoked all tho thunders of a Conservative press, and 
in tho eyes of pious persons still surrounds the poet with a sort of 
lurid glow of unholiness. Adolfo Borgogni relates how one evening 
when walking with the poet at Bologna they were met by an old 
priest, who greeted Carducci in the most cordial manner. Turning 
to Borgogni the kind old man uddod: “ A very good excellent person 
the professor, an excellent person! What a pity he should have 
written quel demone !” meaning the “ Hymn to Satan.” That such 
a title alone would be sufficient to frighten a simple-minded priest 
or a pious lady is not a matter for surprise. Those, however, who 
had the courage to road must have scon that Garducci’s meaning is 
not quite as terriblo as might appear at first sight. Tho Satan glori¬ 
fied by him is not the “northern phantom” of tho Middle Ages 
justly despised by Mephistophelos, nor yet that spirit of negation 
himself; perhaps tho interesting fiend in tho “ Vision of Judgment” 
is the nearest approach to u principle which is at once the “ king 
of forms and phenomena in matter,” the spirit of noble resistance 
which lived in Huss and Savanarola and Luther, and finally tho 
“ ribellione o forza vindice della ragione.” It may bo readily ad¬ 
mitted that in this sonso many enlightened men are devil-wor¬ 
shippers both in and out of Italy. It was no doubt this perfect 
rapport with the spirit of modem progress which attracted Car- 
ducci’s readers, and made him tho idol of Italian, more especially of 
North Italian, youth. 

The purely literary importance of Carducci's work belongs to a 
comparatively later period. In his career tho process of sowing 
wild oats has been curiously delayed. Speaking of the JuveniUat 
Enrico Fanzacchi, one of the leading Italian critics, remarks: ” If 
youth in art as in life signifies power and liberty, then the poems of 
Carducci at forty are more juvenile than those he wrote at twenty.” 
This process of regeneration is accounted for by the study of modem 
foreign literatures, especially those of France and Germany, Victor 
Hugo in tho former and Heine in the latter being the poets to whom 
Carducci seems to think biniHalf most indebted. Henoe the aocusa- 
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tion of hostile critics that Gardacoi has been all his life, and remains, 
little more than a skilful and learned remodeller of other people’s 
ideas, that he began by imitating Dante and Leopardi, and ended 
by mimicking Heine and the modern French School. There is a 
grain of truth to a whole heap of error in this sweeping assertion. 
If Garducci adopts his ideas from otlicr poets, he knows at least 
how to remodel them in his own way so that hardly a trace of their 
origin remains. He has, for example, in common with Victor 
Hugo, a perfect horror of Coesarism, as represented in modern 
times by the Bonaparlos; and ho thunders against the vices of 
royal Yersailles as if all philosophers and Republicans—^Diderot, 
and Mirabeau and Dantou—had been models of virtue. But at 
these conclusions a staunch Republican might well arrive without 
the aid of the great French poet. And here, as far as I con see, 
Oarducci’s indebtedness ends, if one excepts a certain more personal 
and loss conventional pathos which distinguishes his later from his 
earlier work. 

It is very similar with the relations of the Italian poet to Heine. 
From him ho is said to have borrowed his ** paganism." Now 
Heine’s paganism was never of a genuine or of a lasting kind. 
Even when he was in the full vigour of health, and when the 
golden ducats of his uncle Salomon jingled in his pockets, his 
enjo 3 nnent of life and beauty was mingled with the melancholy note 
of romanticism. Whon experience and illness had chastened him 
and developed the true greatness of his genius tho mask of Greek 
optimism fell from his face. For the old gods ho has only a 
regretful farewell in Lea Dieux en Exit, and the finest of his poems 
is concerned with a true man of sorrow, tho mediaeval Jewish poet, 
Jehuda ben Halevi. Of all this there is not a trace in Garducci. He 
is a genuine and healthy pagan in tho style of Goethe, or perhaps still 
more in that of Platen, Heine’s great enemy, whom Garducci quotes 
frequently, and with whom he shares tho lovo of classical metres. 
Tho lesson he has learnt from tho modern poet is of a negative 
rather than of [a positive kind. In tho Nuove Poeaie his stylo, 
without losing anything of its sonorous breadth, is more simple, 
and therefore more intense, more personal. The imagery also has 
grown in boldness and colour, and the typical deities of Greek 
mythology are less frequently called upon. In addition to this the 
subject matter is more substantial, more tangible. Instead of vague 
addresses to Italy or Liberty we have now a memorial poem on the 
battle of Montana, and another "On the Seventy-ninth Anni¬ 
versary of the French Republic, 2l8t September, 1871.’’ To quote 
detached portions of these poems would give little idea of their 
continuity of thought and of their force of declamatory pathos. 
It will be better to give the final stanzas of the address to the 
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wild couraer,” his genius with which the poet prefaces his “ New 
Songs ”:— 

" Curriain de|*li aTrenarii sovra lo teste e i potti 
Dd mostri il eanguo imporpori i tuoi forrei gurctti 

E a uoi rida Tapril! 

L’lipril doi colli iialici yaghi di meed o fiori 
L’upril sanlo doll’ auiina plena di nuuvi aniori 

L'iipi'ilo del pousior. 

Voliam, ein cho In fnlgoro di Giovo tm lu rolta 
Nubo ci arda o purilichi, o clio il torroiite ingliiotla 

C’ayallo e cavulior. 

0 ch’io discondu placido dal tuo etollanto arciouo 
Cuii I’occhio nncora grnvido di luco e visiono 

Sul toscano mio suol. 

Kd al frateruo tumulo pod da la falica, 

Oustandu tu il trifoglio da uua bell’ unia atitica 

Vorso il moreuto $ol.”i 

His climax of development Curducci has, according to some of his 
critics, reached in his last volume, the 0<li barbare. The title 
immodiiiloly suggests Leconte de liislo’s Povmes barbares, but those 
would he entirely mistaken who from a kindred name would guess 
at a kindred spirit. Here, indeed, the different instincts of French 
and Italian literature are strikingly illustrated. The “ Parnarissiens ” 
and their great master and model, Victor Hugo, represent a kind of 
medimval Hcnaissance. The Italian mind instinctively abhors the 
Middle Ages, and wc see accordingly that tlie loader of the veristi 
chooses paganism for his battle-cry, and trios to revive lloratian 
metres. In these metres the Odi barbare are written, and on that 
account extolled to the skies by enthusiastic Italians, and not by 
thorn alone. The celebrated Professor Mommsen is a great admirer 
of those odes, and has himself translated several of them into 
Qeman. In spite of this high authority, and at the risk of being 
classed amongst irresponsible, indolent reviewers, I must own that 1 
cannot see the value of these metrical experiments in a language 
which has not only lost the sense of quantity but even to a great 
extent that of rhetorical accent. The latter is the vital metrical 
principle in English and German, but the romance languages have 
abandoned even this last rhythmical stronghold, and measure their 

(l) “ Let ua rua over tbe hoadt and brenets of the enemies; let the blood of the mon¬ 
sters dyo purplo thy iron knee’-uaps; and on us shall smile Ajinl—the Aiffil of Italian 
hill4, rich with harvests and floneis; the holy April of tho soul, full of new love; tho 
April of thought. Let us fly till tho lightning of Zous from the acaltered cloud bum 
aud purify us, or till tho torrent engulf horse and ridor. Or till I descend calmly from 
your starry saddle with my eyes still heavy from the light and the vision, on my 
Tuscan soil, to rest from my fatigue on my hrulher'a tomb, while you taste tho trefoil 
from a beautiful antique urn, towards tho dying sun.” 
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veraes entirely by l^o number of syllables. That eTen on this 
principle fine rhythmical effects may be produced by great poets is 
a truism which need not be hero insisted upon, but it is a very 
different thing where a certain rhythm is to be ropoatod in a certain 
part of each Hue. Hero the impotence of the modern language 
becomes noticeable at every step. I doubt if an unwary reader would 
suspect Horatidn metre in the following dninty stanza addressed to 
Lidia, the presiding deity of the *' Odi ”:— 

“ 0 (loyinta vorde uolitudino 

dsil rumor Jo gU uoniini! 
tiui duo con noi di’vini nmici vengono 
Vino cd amore o Lidia. 

To me the must striking feature of this sianza is the absence of 
rhyme, which is, to say the least, of doubtful value. At the same 
time it is very possible that an Italian ear may discover subtle 
beauties of rhythm and melody hidden from the foreigner. And the 
same reservation should he made in judging of Carducci’s literary 
importance in its entirety. He is not a lyrical poet, and seldom 
touchc.s Iho heart. Ilis subjects arc, indeed, Heldoni chosen with 
such a view, being in most instances suggested by the great events 
and tho leading ideas of Iho present day. For all these he finds an 
expression fully satisfactory to the rising generation of Italians, 
who, moreover, admire the nobility of his thought and diction, tho 
depth of his scholarship. .\U this gives him a prominent place in 
tho modern development of his country; but it is of course different 
when his position in intornulional litcraturo comes to be examined. 
The latter, however, is of little importance for our present 
purpose, ft was the aim of this article to show that Italian poetry 
bus entered upon a now phase, which, whithersoever it may ultimately 
lead, has at any rate the sympathy of tho young and the intelligent 
amongst the nation, ily the side of this fact tho nice distinctions 
of nioro or less individual merit arc of comparatively little sig¬ 
nificance. 

Francis Hiuffuk. 
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In recording a few facta and figures about the ain and crime of 
suicide, I shall not attempt oven a brief treatise' on the general 
question. I have therefore purposclj refrained from consulting such 
books and papers on the subject as havo appeared in this and other 
countries, being content to give the evidence of one who is, unfortu¬ 
nately, obliged to bo somewhat of an expert in the mutter, rather 
than to assume the position of one who generalises from the evidence 
of many witnesses from many lands. Especially have I avoided 
some almost exhaustive treatises on the subject, which have been 
produced, I believe, by foreign authors, believing that the compara¬ 
tive study of this question would bo os fallacious as interesting. 

That I havo peculiar opportunities for studying the question will 
bo recognised probably by ail readers of newspapers from the familiar 
phrases “remanded for a week to the Ilouse of Detention,” or 
“remanded to receive tlie advice of the prison chaplain,” which 
close the aceount of the appearance before a police magis-truto of 
somo one charged with an attempt at self-murder. I suppose that no 
one in the world has similar or as great opportunities of observing 
the phenomena of this particular crime. Thus in 1880, no less than 
841 were brought to her Majesty’s Prison, Clerkenwoll, on this 
charge, of whom all but 35, who were Iloman Catholics, were com¬ 
mended to and received my special care and attention. To take the 
decennium 1868—1877, there were 2,053 brought in on this charge, 
of whom 1,900 were “ Church of England,” that is, not Bomanists, 
the yearly number fluctuating from 146 to 258. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the material from which I draw such facts, figures, 
and conclusions as 1 place before the reader is by no means scanty. 
Not, however, that these figures represent the entire number of those 
who attempt this crime, for it will bo seen from the Metropolitan 
Police Ketiirn that in the years 1^69—78 there wore 1,868 suicides in 
London, and 3,810 attempts known to the police. To these numbers 
we must, of course, add those coses which are not discovered, being 
hushed up by friends, or relegated to the categories of Lost or Found 
Drowned. It is somewhat remarkable that while daring the last 
three years the number of suicides reported by the police has been 
steadily decreasing, thus, 310, 240, 174, the number of attempts at 
suicide has been as steadily increasing, thus, 386, 388, 448. 

Let us now imagine that a would-be suicide has been brought 
before the magistrate. In a great majority of cases these kindly, 
conscientious, hard-worked men remand them for a week, that the 
chaplain qf Clerkenwell Prison, or, as it was formerly called, the 
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Middlesex House of Detention, may endoavour to make them under¬ 
stand the folly and sin of their act, and may see if in any way they 
can be aided to begin a better life. He -visits them daily, sees and 
writes to their relatione, finds Homes or other institutions for deserv¬ 
ing cases where such help is necessary, in other ways helps them, 
temporally as well as spiritually ; and in each case ho writes to the 
committing magistrate his opinion of the case, with a recommenda¬ 
tion, which is always carefully and kindly considered, as to its disposal. 
From the notebooks in which I record the particulars of each case, I 
have now taken 300 cases of separate individuals, not picked oases, 
however, but simply taken as they come; and from these I will draw 
some facts and figures, leaving others to theorise upon them if they 
will. 

Statistics, for example, as to the sox, condition, occupation, and age of 
those who committed these attempts, and of their manner and causes, 
will be found to afford food for thought, and these are us follows:— 

With regard to sex, there is a very considerable preponderance of 
the impulsive female sox. 

I find, for example, that of the 300 cases, 117 were males and 
183 females; while if the figures for the decennium 1868— 77 are 
taken, they show 74G males to 1,307 females brought hero on this 
charge. On one day in 1877 I had 15 women under my notice for 
attempting suiSidc, either on remand or in default of bail; while the 
number of men on the same, day was not probably (I am not quite 
certain) above 5, if so many. This shows, of course, a different state 
of affairs to that presented by the ordinary records of crime, in 
which men have always the preponderance. Thus in 1878, there 
were apprehended in London, for all crimes, 56,122 males and 27,624 
females ; while if we deduct the apprehensions for being drunk, or 
drunk and disorderly—in which departments of crime women are 
rapidly becoming equal to the inen—the proportionate numbers 
would be more striking, i.e. 37,239 males to 11,099 females. 
Suicide is therefore seen to be a specially female crime, though 
some allowance must be made for the fact that a man often has more 
force, both physical and mental, and therefore his attempt is more 
frequently successful; and again, the sham attempts of silly girls 
may help to swell the record against their sox. 

With regard to the emdiiion of these persons, I find that 90 were 
single, 131 married, 30 widows or widowers, 40 married but sepa¬ 
rated firom their husbands or wives, 40 prostitutes, and 22 living in 
concubinage. These figures will be found to amount to 353, not 300; 
but this is attributable to the fact that some persons would come 
under two categories, i.e. a widow, or even a wife, might also be a 
prostitute. These may be divided again thus:— 

Usnied or in oonoubinage . . . 223 | 

Single or prostitutes.130 j 

1. L 2 
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This seems to run on all fours with the canon deduoiblo from other 
sources, that marriage increases crime in women, but decreases it in 
men. Thus in the Black Book or register, of 179,601 habitual 
criminals discharged in 1869—75, it is shown that the relative per¬ 
centage is as follows :— 

Married inaloH Manicd foinalos .">9 12) 

Single innles . 07*2 Single females 4()‘8iS j 


With regard to the Inuk or orcujMfioii of persons taken into 
custody on this charge, I observe that in 1877, of 388 who had 
attempted suicide, 212 were of no trade or occuimtion (i.e. married 
women and prostitutes chiefly), 33 were labourers, and 30 servants, 
leaving only 113 artisans, tradesmen, &c. It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that in the higher classes of society attempts are muit 
frequently made at home, and are hushed up, or do not come under 
the notice of the police. 

Their aycH varied from 15 to 88, every year being represented 
from 15 to 47, even to GO, vith the exception of 48 and 57. (While 
writing, I liavo a case imder my notice of a boy, aged 13, remandeil 
for this offence.) Beyond (iO, the years (i5, 07, 69, 73, S3, and 88 
nro represented by one case each. 


Tho decade to 20 vears inclusivo contain.^ 87 euscs. 
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It is to be noted that suicide therefore presents no exception to the 
rule that tho decade from 20 to 30 years is the worst for noaily every 
species of crime. 

AVith regard to tho ages most represented—the favourite age, so to 
spoak, for suicide—there were— 

21 cases of persons 22 yeans old 11 cases of persons 21 years old 
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The ages which came next in order, as represented by attempts at 
suicide, were 19, 28, 32, 36 (8 cases each), 38, 63 (7 cases), 33, 40, 
16 (6 cases), 20, 34, 41, 43, 44, 68 (5 cases), 16, 36, 37, 39, 47, 55, 
60 (4 cases), 17, 45, 59, 52 (3 cases), 50, 56 (2 cases), and the years 
15, 51, 5^ 59, 65, 67, 69, 73, 83, and 88, one case only each. 
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The manner in which these attempts were made is os follows 

Attempts to drown . . . 138 Throwing self from window . U 

roison.fi8 Throwing self beforo train . 2 

Strangling or hanging . . 40 Throwing self before carriage 1 

Cutting throat .... 3C Shooting.1 

Stabbing solf. 8 j Poison and cutting arm . . I 

It must be remcinbemi, of courso, tliat tho majority of attempts at 
shooting oneself arc unhappily successful, and therefore the number 
of attempts in this manner do not represent tlic proportion in which 
this form of suicide prnvuils. It is saul also by those of wide expe¬ 
rience that they renieniber no iuslancc of a person twice attempting 
his or her life by firearms. It may bo noted also that women have 
an aversion to shed blood, very rarely cutting their throat, and onl)'’ 
in one case of the eight of stubbing w'as the offender a woman. 


Causes or 300 Ca8e.s. 
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141 Simple ilrunltpnnosa of prisoner. 

1 C'hlor.al di uiikiird. 
la Dniuk uiid ([uarrol with husband. 

2 Ihunk and ciuarrcl with wife. 

Drunk and quarrel with son. 

Diuuk and bad husLind. 

1 )runk and deserted by concubine. 

Aminyanco by drunken wife. 

Brutality of drunken f.xthor. 

Poisoculuiii by drunken husband 

who had dofi rf'-d her. 

■10 Depression from deslitutiou, debt, diHOuso. distress, 
41 Unknown or doubtful. 


8 Bad temper. 

7 Jealousy or jilting. 

0 Insane at tho time. 

2 I’oi.^on by niislako. 

2 Ton strung dose of poisonous medicine. 
2 Quarrel with husband. 

2 ,, puruinour. 

2 Jieserted by husband. 

2 ,, 

3 Bad husbaud. 

2 Brutality of paramour. 

1 Intidehty to liusb.ind. 

1 Uukiuduess of sluxifather. 

1 Loss of hoard. 

1 Apparently no intention of suicide. 

1 To frighten wife. 


182 


Ac. 


300 

The largo proportion of the cases attributable to druukeuiiesi* will 
not fail to attract notice, 145 being caused apparently by nothing 
else; as when tho deed is committed in a fit of (Mirhun tremena, or 
when, as is tho case in very many instances, a prisoner (usually a 
woman in this kind of attempt) is apprehended for drunkenness, and 
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attempts self-strangulstion in tbe police cell or van. In 24 addi¬ 
tional cases a quarrel or grievance is superadded to drunkenness as a 
cause, and 3 others are attributable to the drunkenness, not of the 
prisoner, but of another who made life a misery to the would-be 
suicide. There is no doubt also that a more accurate knowledge of 
the cases would have caused some of the 41 described as of unknown 
or doubtful cause to be transferred to the account of the facilities 
afforded for and the social fashions of drinking. Occasionally, 
however, a far higher proportion may bo thus ascribed to intemper¬ 
ance. It happened, for example, that in July, 1878, there were 
brought to the prison 28 cases of attempted suicide, which present 
the following facts:— 

1. Woman, 69, canal, drink. 

2. Woman, 25, canal, husband admits his drnnkonness and brutality. 

3. Woman, 31, straugling, drink. 

4. Woman, 32, canal, drink, often in prison for drink. 

5. Man, 42, river, delirium tremmt. 

6. Woman, 29, strangling in cod wheu approhondc'd for drink; frequently 
punished for drink. 

7. Mon, 26, poison, 4 or 6 years' hard drinking, a raving maniac for 6 days 
after admission owing to delirinm tremen$. 

8. Man, 27, canal, IG times in prison for drink. 

9. Woman, 48, strangling in cdl when apprehended for drink. 

10. Woman, 38, canal, debt and misery from a drunken and idle husband. 

11. Woman, 34, strangling in cell when apprehended for drink. 

12. Woman, 38, rivor, not apparently due to drink. 

13. Man, 18, dock, drink. 

14. Woman, 27, throat, drinking all week. 

15. Man, 61, river, apparently not due to drink. 

16. Mon, 34, river, drink. 

17. Man, 26, throat, drink. 

18. Woman, 17, canal, not primarily due to drink, but had stolen brandy 
and wine. 

19. Woman, 63, canal, drink; habit of pawning husband’s clothes for drink. 

20. Man, 31, canal, drink; spent £2 therein in 3 days, though only a day 
labourer. 

21. Woman, 47, canal, drink. 

22. Woman, 30, canal, loft husband 11 times from his drunken omoUy. 

23. Woman, 27, strangling, not apparently duo to drink. 

24. Mau, 28, poison, hard drinking foi a year. 

25. Woman, 21, strangling wheu apprehended for drink. 

26. Woman, 26, pond, drink. 

27. Woman, 30, strangling, wheu appi^hondod for drink. 

28. Man, 31, poisou, drink. 

That is, 21 cases plainly caused by the drunkeimess of the prisoner, 

3 duo to the intemperance and brutality of husbands, 1 partially 
caused by drink, and only 3 not apparently due directly or indirectly 
to intemperance. 

There are of course many remote causes of the crime which cannot 
now be even enumerated, but three that do not appear upon the list 
given above ^must be mentioned. First, heredity. My inquiries 
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have not been speciallj directed into this channel, and such a cause 
would be found of course chiefly amongst those who had a decided 
suicidal mania, which is not the case with more than a very small 
fraction of those who once, or oven several times, attempt suicide. 
One case, however, may be mentioned: W. 0. H., aged 50, a 
labourer, who had four times attempted, at last committed suicide 
by drowning himself; a brother had drowned himself at the same 
spot; a sister poisoned herself ; and another sister had attempted 
suicide. Amongst the 300 cases I And but two in which heredity 
may be suspected, though I have not usually made inquiries as to 
this point. One man hod an undo who had poisoned himself, and a 
grandfather who cut his throat, both under the influence of drink; 
and a woman said her father had blown his brains out about a year 
before her attempt to poison herself. The temperament and 
dispositions, however, which prompt or incline to suicide, are no 
doubt matters of transmission from parents who have not taught or 
transmitted the power of self-government and the reverence for life 
which they themselves did not possess. Secondly, 1 cannot doubt 
but that the sentimental glamour thrown over suicide by some poets 
and novelists has had an evil result, which they would bo eager to 
deprecate. 1 distinctly assort, for example, my belief that the poem 
of T. Hood, T/ic Bridge of Sighs, written with the sole object of 
evoking charity for the despised, has yet, with a cortuiu class, tinged 
suicide with a halo of romance, and afforded a justification of 
cowardice and crime to the unreasoning and hysterical. Thirdly, 
many of the attempts that have come under my notice are distinctly 
attributable to the ordinary violently exaggerated language of 
parents, perhaps especially mothers, of the poorer classes. “I’U 
break every bone in your body,'* is an ordinary way of expressing 
displeasure at some trivial offence of a child; and no one who has 
been forced to overhear “a few family words” will wonder how 
that deed of violence, which is threatened with no intention what¬ 
ever of accomplishment, becomes iu a less guarded moment the 
suggestion of a crime which is familiar in language, though never 
really contemplated hitherto in act. Brought up in an atmosphere 
of threats against life, what wonder if children proceed from the sin 
of word to that of deed P 

The next point to notice is the influence of the seasons upon this 
crime, a subject obviously difficult to determine. It appears, how¬ 
ever, from books kept by my predecessors*and by myself, that in the 
deoennium 1868—77, there were nearly exactly 1,900 cases brought 
to the notice of the chaplain. Of these, 377 came in during tbe 
first quarter of the year, 542 during the second, 561 during the 
third, end 420 during the last. The first or winter quarter is thus 
184 under the third or summer quarter; or to divide the year into 
halves, there were in the half year, Ootober to March, 797 oases, and 
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from April to September, 1,103, a difference of 306. All crime is 
greater, or at least the total amount of crime is greater, during the 
summer half of the year, but yet the disproportion is not so marked 
as that we find in the one item of suicide. 1 believe, considering 
that nearly half the cases arc those of seeking a watery grave, the 
difference of the temperature of the water has much to do with the 
mutter. There is occasionally an epidemic or local outbreak of this, 
as of most other crime. Thus the Lancet drew attention lately to 
the fact that no less than 1C cases of suicide were registered in 
Loudon in the week ending August Ki, 1870, whereas the corrected 
weekly average is scarcely 0. In the four weeks ending on that 
day, 61 suicides wore recorded in the metropolis, the corrected 
average of the corresponding period of the last ten years being 
but 22. 

An undo of mine, who was coroner for a large country district, 
used to Miy that whenever a suicide had occurred in one place, he 
made his arrangements to vidt the same again soon, us suicide is 
like murriago in respect to one making many. 

It might, perhaps, be imagined that suicides iu prison were of not 
infrequent occurrence, especially when the shame of detection was 
fresh and the fear of j^iuiishment greater oven than the reality is 
found to be. This is not, however, the ease. In the last ten years, 
for example, 85,015 persons have entered the Clerkcnwell Prison, 
and there have been only ten cases of suicide; and in Coldbath Fields, 
into which came 34,437 male convicted prisoners hi the years 
1867—8—9, there were but two deaths ascribed to this cause. 

Others, again, might imagine that no attempts could be successful 
if a sufficient watch were kept. When a person from any cause or 
reason is supposed to bo not unlikely to attempt scK-dcstruction he 
is, in Clcrkenwcll at least, placed in a special cell into which a 
light is cast all night, so that frequently diiriug every hour the 
warder’s eye is applied to tho inspection hole in his door, and 
suicides or attempts iu such cells arc rare. But in ofher cases it 
seems simply impossible, with the utmost ingenuity tmd vigilance, to 
prevent such deeds. Even if no bar or pipe were accessible, a shirt 
torn into strips will afford means of self-strangulation, and in some 
terrible cases a sudden leap from a gallery affords a way to death 
which none can stop. Where there is a will there is a way is 
unfortunately true in this as in almost every other revSpect. For 
example, an officer was once standing by tho bedside of a prisoner, 
talking to him, and, noticing tliut his face became purple, he tore off 
the bed-clothes to discover that the man had made a rope of his sheet, 
put one loop round his neck, and was pulling it tight by means of 
inserting his foot into another noose at tho other end. Very often, 
of course, such attempts ore mere pretence, and all the prisoner 
desires is to make a fuss, or perhaps to produce such indisposition as 
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may cause h.is removal to the infirmary. One wretched lad I 
remember who used frequently to tie something tightly round his 
neck, and then ring the bell to attract attention! Unfortunately, 
however, he tried this once too often, and was found dead beneath the 
handle of the bell, not having had, I am persuaded (though he was 
the most hopelessly bad prisoner), the least intention of succeeding. 
It is said of a stalwart warder from the Sister Isle, that he once 
found a man of this kind hanging in his cell at an hour when ho 
knew wcU that his coll door was about to bo opened for chapel. 
Exclaiming, “I’ll tache yc to commit suicide,” ho took off his 
uniform belt, and so belaboured the man before ho cut him down 
that never again was the man known to indulge in this pastime. It is 
satisfactoiy to know that in every case of death in u prison o coroner’s 
inquest must ho held, and the most critical or suspicious juryman 
can never find a really proventible means or facility by which suicide 
is accomplished. 

Many also of the cases which appcir in the police-courts, and figure 
in my list and tables, are simply shams. Hysterical girls mako 
demonstrations on the Embankment, and a pail of water over their 
tlnci'y would often he more efficacious a deterrent or euro than the 
notoriety tlio^' gain (and pcrliaps seek) by apprehension. The words 
of Dickons will be remembered with regard to the bridge in Old 
Gravel Lane, which, to tlio disgrace of St. Georgo’s-in-the-East or 
Dock autliorilfcs, is still allowed to bo a favourite and undefended 
spot for suicides :— 

“T founil injsolf on a swing bridge, looking down at suinc dark locks iu 
BODio dirty water. f)vrr iigninst ino stood a creature roiiiotcdy in tbo likoness 
of n young man. 1 asked the ajipantiun wliut it ciillod thn place. Unto which 
it rcpliod, With a ghastly grin and a sound liko gargling w'ater in its throat, 

‘ Mister liiikor's tiap.’ Iiispirotion suggested that Mi-. Jiaker was tlio coroner 
of the neighbourhood. ‘Acommon placo for suioido ^ ’ said 1, looking down 
at the looks. ‘ Sue Y ’ retiimod Iho gliost with a staro, ‘ Yes! and Poll: like¬ 
wise Emilj'and Nancy; .and Jane; alwas’s a headering down here, they is. 
On’y mind you, thero imi-'t ha somohody coinin’. They don’t go a headering 
down hero wen thero ain’t no bobby nor gcn’ial cove fur to hear tlio splash.’ ” 

I have already mentioned suicidal mania, which I consider rare ; 
hut yet the subject of suicides in prison brings to my mind a case 
which aptly illustrates both. 

The girl in question was, when 1 knew her first, about 17, 
and had iireviously been in prison five time.'*, including twice for 
attempting suicide. Her parents and homo were utterly bad, and 
she herself quiet, but weak and sullen. She carac to my notice first 
under a punishment of two months, in default of bail, for attempting 
suicide (tho third cime). On discharge she soon attempted twice 
again, and was remanded to Horsemonger Lant' Prison. In a month 
or so she reappeared here for attempts in a canal and in the poUoo- 
coU, and got six mouths. She attempted to strangle herself a few days 
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after entraace, once in the next month, seven or eight times in the 
next, and, finally, on the day before her discharge, having preferred 
to return to her parents, though over and over I had tried to get her 
to go into a Home. Two days after she got a month’s hard labour 
for being dnmk and attempting suicide, and thence came to us for 
six months. Sho attempted here twice, though, on the latter occasion, 
her hands were confined by leather straps, owing to the determined 
nature of her previous attempt. On discharge I sent her to a Home, 
but sho left, and, in two weeks, attempted to buy poison, and twice 
tried to strangle herself in tho policc-ccll. After a week’s remand 
1 tried another Home for lier, but there she threatened suicide and 
left. Yery soon she was in again for attempting to drown herself 
and making three attempts in tho police-cell. She then got six months’ 
hard labour, attempted her life again, and from prison was sent to an 
asylum, where sho is now 1 bcliove. I knew of her attempting her 
life 28 times in two years; every means had been tried with her, 
but no doctor would, or could, '’ver certify that sho was insane in the 
legal sense of the word. This has, however, since been done. 

I may hero note that of tho 300 cases I have know'U, that 21 hod 
attempted their life on more than one occasion. 

It is worthy of note that the impression (greatly justified by facts) 
which prevails among the class from which most of these oases come, 
that tho punishment for the crime is merely a week’s detention and 
a lecture, has a bad efieot by causing tho persons to think lightly of 
tho crime, and even to repeat it on the next occasion of irritation or 
apprehension. 

An alderman was once derided for expressing his intention of 
putting down suicide, but ho probably meant, what is undoubtedly 
true, that some real punishment, inflicted as a rule, would be a strong 
deterrent to those who ore unable or unused to see moral crime in 
what is ignored or treated lightly by the law of tho land. 

I firmly believe that if it became the exception instead of the rule 
for such offences to escape a period of hard labour, the numbers of 
attempts would at once, and to a remarkable extent, diminish. 

That tho legal, or perhaps the public, mind is at present irrational 
with regard to this crime needs no further illustration than that 
afforded by the fact that an attempt at suicide, if auccessful, is almost 
universally said by coroners and their juries to be due to temporary 
insanity, while, if unsuccessful, tho chaplain or doctor would be simply 
derided who hinted at insanity, temporary or otherwise, as existing, 
or having existed, in the case. The truest kindness would, I believe, 
be found in more seeming severity in the attitude of the law, of 
moralists, and of society, towards this form of murder, which is often 
more cowardly and less frequently followed by real penitence than 
those forms of the offence which ore expiated on the scaffold. 

J. W. Hobsuet. 
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The profossioa of letters has been lately debated ia the public 
prints; and it has been debated, to put the matter mildly, from a 
point of view that was calculated to surprise high-minded men, and 
bring a general contempt on books and reading. Some time ago, in 
particular, a lively, pleasant, popular writer devoted uu essay, lively 
and pleasant like himself, to a very encouraging view of the profes¬ 
sion. We may be glad that his experience is so cheering, and we 
may hope that all others, who deserve it, shall be as handsomely 
rewarded ; but I do not think we need be at all glad to have this 
question, so important to the public and ourselves, debated solely on 
the ground of money. The salary in any business under heaven is 
not the only, nor indeed the first, question. That you should con¬ 
tinue to exist is a matter for your own coiisideratiou; but that your 
business should be first honest, and second useful, are points in 
which honour and morality arc concerned. If the writer to whom 
1 refer succeeds in persuading a number of young persons to adopt 
this way of life with an eye set singly on the livelihood, we must 
expect them in their works to follow profit only, and we must expect 
in consequence, if ho will pardon me the epithets, a slovenly, base, 
untrue, and empty literature. Of that writer himself I am not 
speaking; he is diligent, clean, and pleasing; we all owe him periods 
of entertainment, and he has achieved an amiable popularity which 
he has adequately deserved. But the truth is, ho does not, or did 
not when ho first embraced it regard his profession from this purely 
mercenary side. He went into it, I shall venture to say, if not wi& 
any noble design, at least in the ardour of a first lovo; and he 
enjoyed its practice long before he paused to calculate the wage. 
The other day an author was complimented on a piece of work, good 
in itself and exceptionally good for him, and replied in terms 
imworthy of a commercial traveller, that as the book was not briskly 
selling he did not give a copper farthing for its merit. It must not 
bo supposed that the person to whom this answer was addressed 
received it as a profession of faith; he knew, on the other hand, that 
it was only a whifi of irritation; just as we know, when a respectable 
writer talks of literature as a way of life, like shoemaking, but not 
so useful, that he is only debating one aspect of a question, and is 
still clearly conscious of a dozen others more important in themselves 
and more central to the matter in hand. But while those who treat 
literature in this penny-wise and virtue-foolish spirit are themselves 
truly in possession of a better light, it does not follow that the treat- 
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ment is decent or improving, whether for themselves or others. To 
treat all subjects in the highest, the most honourable, and the pluckiest 
spirit, consistent with the fact, is the first duty of a writer. If he 
bo well paid, as I urn glad to hear he is, this duty becomes the moro 
urgent, the neglect of it the more disgraceful. And perhaps there 
is no subject on which a man should speak so gravely as that industry, 
whatever it may bo, wliieh is the oeeupaiiou or delight of his life; 
which is his tool to earn or servo with; and which, if it be unworthy, 
stamps himself as u more incubus of dumb and greedy bowels on tho 
shoulders of labouring humanity. On that subject alone oven to 
force tho note might loan to virtue’s side. It is to bo hoped that a 
numerous and onlorprising gonoralion of writers will follow and 
surpass the pnwent one ; but it would bo better if tho stream were 
stayed, and the roll of our old, honest, English books were closed, 
than that esurient bookmakers should continue and debase a brave 
tradition and lower, in their own eyes, a famous race. Better that 
our serene terai»les were uoserted than filled with trafficking and 
juggling priests. 

There are two just reasons for the choice of any way of life : the 
first is inbred taste in the chooser; the second some high utility in 
the industry selected. Literature, like any other art, is siugidarly 
iutcrostiug to the artist; and in a degree peculiar to itself among tlio 
arts, it is useful to mankind. These are the sufficient justifications 
for any young man or woman who adopts it as the busiuofis of his 
life. I shall not say mueli about the wages. A writer can live by 
his writing. If not so luxuriously as by other trades, then less 
luxuriously. Tho nature of the work he docs all day will more 
affect his happiness than the quality of liis dinner at night. What¬ 
ever bo your calling, and however much it brings you in tho year, 
you could still, you know, get more by cheating. Wo all suffer our¬ 
selves to be toomucb eoneenied about a little poverty ; but such con¬ 
siderations should not move us in the choice of tliat which is to be 
tho business and justification of so great a portion of our lives; and 
Uko tho missionary, the patriot, or the philosopber, wo should all 
choose that pour and brave career in w'hich wo can do the most and 
best for mankind. Now nature, faithfully followed, proves herself a 
careful mother. A lad, for some liking to tho jingle of words, 
betakes himself to letters for his life; by-and-by, when ho learns 
moro gravity, ho finds that he has chosen better than he knew; that 
if ho earns little, ho is earning it amply; that if he receives a small 
wage, ho is in u position to do considerable services; that it is in his 
power, in some small measure, to protect the oppressed and to defend 
tho truth. So kindly is the world arranged, such great profit may 
arise from a small degree of human reliance on oneself, and such, in 
particular, is tho happy star of this trade of writing, that it should 
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combine pleasure and profit to both parties, and be at once agreeable, 
like fiddling, and useful, like good preaching. 

This is to speak of literature at its highest; and with the four 
groat elders who are still spared to our respect and admiration, with 
Curl)’le, Ruskin, Browning, and Tennyson before us, it would be 
cowardly to consider it at first in any lesser aspect.^ But while we 
cannot follow those athletes, while wo may none of us, perhaps, bo 
very vigorous, veiy original, or very wise, I still contend that, in 
the humblest sort of literary work, w'e have it in our power cither to 
do grout harm or great good. Wo may seek merely to please; u e 
may seek, having no liigher gift, merely to gratify the idle nine-days* 
curiosity of our contemporaries; or w'o may essay, however feebly, 
to instruct. In each of these we shall have to deal with that remark¬ 
able art of words whicb, because it is the dialect of life, comes home 
so easily and powoifiilly to the mmds of men; and since that is so, 
we contribute, in Ciich of these brauchcH, to build up the sum of 
sentiments and appreciations which goes by tho name of Public 
Opinion or Public Feeling. Tho total of a nation’s reading, in these 
days of daily papers, greatly modifies tho total of tho nation’s speech; 
and tlio speech and reading, taken together, form the efficient educa¬ 
tional medium of youth. A good man or w'oman may keep a youtli 
some little while in clearer air; but the contemporary atmosphere is 
all powerful in the end on the average of mediocre eliiiracters. Tho 
copious Corintliian baseness of tho American reporter or tho Parisian 
f/n'oniijueur, both so lightly readable, must exorcise an inealculablo 
influence for ill; tliey touch upon all subjects, and on all with tho 
same ungenerous hand ; they begin t ho considerutioji of all, in young 
and unijrepored minds, in an unworthy spirit; on all, they supply 
some pungency for dull people to quote. I’ho mere body of this 
ugly matter overwhelms the rarer utterances of good men; the 
sneering, tlic selfish, and the cowardly are scattered in broad sheets 
on every table, while tho antidote, in small volumes, lies unread upon 
the shelf. I have spoken of tlie American and tho French, not 
because they arc so much baser, but so much more readable, than tho 
English; their evil is done more cflectively, in America for (he 
masses, in French for the few that care to read; but with us as with 
them, the duties of literature are daily neglected, truth daily per¬ 
verted and suppressed, and grave subjects daily degraded in tho 
treatment. The journalist is not reckoned an important officer; yet 
judge of the good he migltt do, the harm he does; judge of it by one 
instance only: that when we find two journals on the reverse sides of 
politics each, on the same day, openly garbling a piece of nows for 
the interest of its own party, we smile at the discovery (no discovery 

(1) Binco this article vas written, only three o£ these remain. But the other, being 
dead, yet epeaketh. 
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now I) as orer a good joke and pardonable stratagem. Lying so opmi 
is scarce lying, it is true; but one of tbe things that we profess to 
teach our young is a respect for truth; and I cannot think this piece 
of education will be crowned with any great success, so long as some 
of us practise and the rest openly approve of public falsehood. 

There are two duties incumbent upon any man who enters on the 
business of writing: tnith to the fact and a good spirit in the treat* 
ment. In every department of literature, though so low as hardly 
to deserve the name, truth to the fact is of importance to tho 
education and comfort of mankind, and so hard to preserve, that the 
faithful trying to do so will lend some dignity to the man who tries 
it. Our judgments are based upon two things: first, upon the 
original preferences of our soul; but, second, upon the mass of testi* 
mony to the nature of God, man, and the universe which reaches us, 
in divers manners, from without. For the most part these divers 
mazmers are reduoibL to one, all that we leurn of past times and 
much that wo learn of our own reaching us through the medium of 
books or papers, and oven he ^>'ho cannot road learning from the 
same source at second hand and by the report of him who can. Thus 
the sum of the contemporary knowledge or ignorance of good and 
evil is, in large measure, the handiwork of those who write. Those 
who write have to see that each man’s knowledge is, as near as they 
can make it, answerable to the facts of life ; that he shall not suppose 
himself an angel or a monster; nor take this world for a hell; nor 
be suffered to imagine that all rights arc concentred in his own caste 
or country, or all veracities in his own parochial creed. Each man 
should learn what is within him, that he may strive to mend; he 
must be taught what is without him, that he may be kind to others. 
It can never be wrong to tell him the truth; for, in his disputable 
state, weaving us he goes his theory of life, steering himself, cheering 
or reproving others, all facts are of the first importance to his conduct; 
and even if a fact shall discourage or corrupt him, it is still best that 
he should know it; for it is in this world as it is, and not in a world 
made easy by educational suppressions, that he must win his way to 
shame or glory. In one word, it must always be foul to tell what is 
false; and it can never be safe to suppress what is true. The very 
fact that you omit may be what somebody was wanting, for one man's 
meat is another man’s poison, and I have known a person who was 
cheered by the perusal of Candide. Every fact is a part of that great 
puzzle we must set together; and none that comes directly in a 
writer’s path but has some nico relations, unperceivable by Um, to 
the totality and bearing of the subject under hand. Yet there are 
certain classes of fact eternally more necessary than others, and it 
is with these that literature must first bestir itself. Th^ are not 
hard to distinguish, nature once more easily leading us; for the 
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tteoessaty, beoause tbe effioaoiotts, faott are thoise irliioli are most 
interestiBg to the natural mind of man. IlhoM whudt are coloured, 
picturesque, human, and rooted in morality, and those, on the other 
hand, trhioh are clear, indisputable, and a part of science, are alone 
yital in importance, seizing by their interest, or useful to com¬ 
municate. So far as the writer merely narrates, he should principally 
tell of these. He should tell of the kind and wholesome and beautiM 
elements of our life; he should tell unsparingly of the evil and sorrow 
of the present, to move us with instances; he should tell of wise and 
good people in the past, to excite us by example ; and of these he 
should tell soberly and truthfully, not glossing faults, that we may 
neither grow discouraged with ourselves nor exacting to our neigh¬ 
bours. So the body of contemporary literature, ephemeral and 
feeble in itself, touches in the minds of men the springs of thought 
and kindness, and supports them (for those who wiU. go at all are easily 
supported) on their way to what is true and right. And if, in any 
degree, it does so now, how much more might it do so if the vmters 
chose ! There is not a life in all the records of the past but, properly 
studied, might lend a hint and a help to some* contemporary. There 
is not a juncture in to-day’s affairs but some useful word may yet be 
said of it Even the reporter has an office, and, with clear eyes and 
honest language, may unveil injustices and point the way to progress. 
And for a last word: in all narration there is only one way to be 
clever, and that is to be exact. To bo vivid is a secondary quality 
which must presuppose the first; for vividly to convoy a wrong 
impression is only to make failuro conspicuous. 

But a fact may bo viewed on many sides; it may be chronicled 
with rage, tears, laughter, indifference, or admiration, and by each 
of these tho story will be transformed to something else. The news¬ 
papers that told of the return of our representatives from Berlin, 
oven if they had not differed as to the facts, would have suffioiently 
differed by their spirit; so that the one description would have been 
a second ovation, and the other a prolonged insult. The subject 
makes but a trifling part of any piece of literature, and the view of 
of the writer is itself a fact more important because less disputable 
than the others. Now this spirit in which a subject is regarded, 
important in all kinds of literary work, becomes all important in 
works of fiction, meditation, or rhapsody; for there it not only 
colours but itself chooses the facts; not only modifies but shapes the 
work. And hence, over the far larger proportion of the field of 
literature, the health or disease of the writer’s mind or momentary 
humour fmrms not only the leading feature of his work, but is, at 
bottom, the only thing he can communicate to others. In all works 
of art, widely speaking, it is first of all the author’s attitude that is 
narrated, though in the attitude there be implied a whole e xper i ence 
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and a theory ol Ijife. An. aiith'o^ ;f«;ho .hiM .heggod the question and 
reposes in some namv^^, 'eBhnot«. U;he'vonIcl, express tha'whele 
or eTcu ntany of thsL^es Of thifi toons' exis<^noe; for his own life 
heing mainii somojof them amnot'adnutted'in Hi^ theory, and were 
only dimly and unwillingly ^reoogntsed'-hi. his' experimice. Hence 
the smallness, the triteness, and the inhumanity in ’wprks'^of merely 
sectaiinn religion; and hence wo And equal although unsimilar 
limitations in 'works inspired by the spirit of the ficeh or the 
despicable taste for high society. So that the first duty .of any man 
who is to write is intellectual. Designedly or not, he has so far set 
himself up for a leader of the minds of men'; and he must see that 
his own mind is kept supple, charitable, and bright. Everything but 
prejudice should find a voice through hint; he should see the good in 
all'things ; whore he has even a fear that he does not wholly under* 
stand, there he should bo>wholly silent; and ho should recognise from 
the first that ho has only ouo tool in his workshop, and that tool is 
sympathy.* 

The second duty, far hardci to define, is moral. There are a 
thousand different humours in the inind^ and about each of them, 
when it is uppermost, some literature tends to bo deposited. Is this 
to be allow'ed ? not certainly in every case, and yet perhaps in more 
than rigourists would fancy. It were to bo desired that all literary 
work, and chiefly works of art, issued from sound, human, healthy, 
and potent impulses, w'hcther grave or laughing, humorous, 
romantic, or religious. Yet it cannot bo deniod that some ^mluable 
books aro partially insano; somo, mostly religious, partially inhuman; 
and very many tainted with morbidity and impotence. We do not 
loathe a masterpiece although we gird against its blemishea Wo are 
not, above all, to look for faults but merits. There is no book 
perfect, even in design; but there arc many that will delight, 
improve, or encourage the reader. On the one band, tho Hebrew 
Psalms are tbe only religious poc'try on earth; yet they Contain 
sallies that savour rankly of the man of blood. On the othei* hand, 
Alfred de Musset had a poisoned and a contorted nature; I um only 
quoting that generous and frivolous giant, old Dumas, when I accuse 
him of a bad heart; yet, when the impulse imder which he wrote 
was' purely creative, ho could give us works like Carmosim ot 
Fantam, in which the lost note of tha romantic comedy seems to 
have been found again to touch' and please us. When Flaubert 
wrote Madame Jiovary, 1 believe he thought, chiefly of a somewhat 
morbid realism ; and behold I the book turned in his hands into a 

(1) A footnote^ at Jeast^ is due to the ndmiiahle example set beibio nil young writers 
in the width of literary sympathy displayed by Mr. Swinburne. He inns forth to 
welcome merit, whether in Dickens or Trollope, whether in Villon, Milton, or Pope. 
This is, in criticisin, the attitude wo should all seek to preserve, not only iu taht, but 
in every branch of literary work. 
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tiwakfally proud of haTiog rendered. The dighteet novda ace a 
hleenng to those in distress, not chloroform its^ a greater. Our 
fine old sea-captain’s life was justified when Garble soothed his mind 
with The Kin^e Own or Newton Foreter, To please is to serve; and 
so far from its being difficult to instruct while jrou amuse, it is diffi¬ 
cult to do tho one thoroughly without the other. Some pact of the 
writer or his life will crop out in even a vapid book; and to read a 
novd that was conceived with any force,, is to multiply experience 
and to exercise tho sympathies. Every article, every piece of verse, 
every essay, every entre-filet, is destined to pass, however swiMy, 
through the minds of some portion of the public, and to colour, how¬ 
ever transiently, their thoughts. When any subject falls to be dis¬ 
cussed, some scribbler on a paper has the invaluable opportunity of 
beginning its discussion in a dignified and human spirit; and if 
there were enough who did so in our public press, neither the publio 
nor tho parliament would find it in their minds to drop to meaner 
thoughts. The writer has Ihe chance to stumble, by the way, on 
something pleasing, something interesting, something encouraging, 
wore it only to a single tender. Ho will bo unfortunate, indeed, if 
ho suit no one. Ho hns the ch<anco, besides, to stumble on something 
that a dull person shall bo able to comprehend; and for a dull person 
to have road anything and, for that once, comprehended it, makes a 
marking epoch in his education. 

Here' then is work worth doing and worth trying to do wolL And 
so, if I wore minded to welcumo any groat accession to our trade, it 
should not be from any reason of a higher wage, but beoauso it was 
a trade which was usetul in a very great apd in a very high degree; 
which every honost tradesman could make more serviceable to man¬ 
kind in his single strength; which was difficult to do well and pos¬ 
sible to do bettor every year ; which called for scrupulous thought 
on the part of all who practised it, and hence became a perpetual 
education to their nobler natures; and which, pay it os you please, 
in tho large majority of the best cases will still be underpaid. For 
surely, at this time of day in the nineteenth century, there is nothing 
that an honest man shonld fear more timorously than getting and 
spending more than he desuT vcs. 


Kobert Louis Stevenson. 



" "POLmOAL HEADS—OHIEPS, KINGS, ETC. 

#• 

Of the three components of tho tribune political structure trace* 
aUe at the outset, we have now to follow the development of 
the first. Already in the last two chapters something has been 
said, and more has been implied, respecting that xrtost important 
difierentiation which results in the establishment of a headship. 
What was there indicated under its gemial aspects has hero to bo 
daborated under its special aspects. 

**When Bink ask^ tho Nicobaiians who among them was the 
ohief, they replied laughing, how could ho believe that one oould 
have power against so many P ” I quote this as a reminder that there 
is at first resistance to tho assumption of supremacy by one member 
of a group—a resistance which, though in some types of men small, 
is in most considerable, and m a feu very great. To inshmees 
already given of tribes practically chicfie^s, may be added, fiom 
America, the Haidahs, among whom “ tho pi ople seemed all equal;" 
the CaliforniantiiboB,among whom '‘each individual docs as ho likes; 
tho Navajos, among u horn “ ouch is sov oreign in his own right as a 
warrior;” and fiom Asia the \ngamies, who “ have no recognized 
head or chief, although they i led a spokesman, who, to all intents 
and purposes, is powerless and irresponsible ” 

Such small subordination as rude groups show, occurs only when the 
need for joint action is imperative, and loutiol is required to mako 
it efficient Instead of recalling before-named examples ol tempo¬ 
rary chieftainship, I may here givo a few otheis. Of the Iiower 
Californians we read—" In hunting and war they have one or more 
chiefs to load them, who are selected only for tho occasion.” Of tho 
Flatheads* chiefs it is said that “with the w.xr their power ceases.” 
Among the Sound Indians tho chief “ has no authority, and only 
directs the movements of his band in wailike incuisions ” 

As observed under anothoi head, this piimibvo insubordination 
has greater or less play according us tho environment and 
the habits of life hinder or favour coercion Tho Lower Cali¬ 
fornians, above instanced as chiefless, Baogert says resemble “herds 
of wild swine, which run about aceording to their own liking, being 
together to-day and scattered to-morrow, till they moot again by 
accident at some future time.” “ The chiefs among the Chipewyans 
ore now totally without power,” says Franklin; and these people 
exist as small migratoiy bands. Of the Abiponos, who ore “ impa- ^ 
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tient of agriottltore and a fixed home/' and ** are oontinuaUj moving 
from place to place/' Dobrizhoffer writm—ndlher revere tb^ 
cacique as a master, nor pay him tribute or attendanoe as is usual 
with other nations." The like holds under like conditions with 
other races remote in type. Of the Bedouins Burckhardt remarks 
"the sheikh has no fixed authority;" and according to another 
writer " a chief, who has drawn tho bond of allegiance too tight, 
is deposed or abandoned, and becomes a mere member of a tribe, or 
remains without one." 

And now, hUving noted the original absence of political control, 
the resistance it moots with, and the circumstances which facilitate 
evasion of it, we may ask what causes aid its growth. There are 
several; and chieftainship becomes settled in proportion as they co> 
operate. 

Among the members of the primitive group, slightly unUke 
in various ways and degrees, ^hero is sure to bo some one who has a 
recognized superiority. This superiority may be of several kinds, 
which we will briefly glance at. 

Though in a sense ubnoimal, the cases must be noted in which 
tho superiority is that of an alien immigrant. The headmen of the 
Khonds " arc usually descended from some daring adventurer" of 
Hindoo blood. For&yth remarks tho like of " most of tho chiofs" 
in the highlands of Central Asia. And the traditions of Bochioa 
among the Chibchas, Amalivaca among the Tamanacs, and Quetzal* 
eoatl among the Mexicans, imply kindred origins of chieftcunships. 
Ilero, however, wo are mainly concerned with superiorities arising 
within the tribe. 

The first to be named, is that which goes with seniority. Though 
ago, whon it brings incapacity, is often among rudo 'peoples treated 
with such disregard that tho old nrc killed or left to die, yet, so long 
as capacity remains, tho greater experience accompanying age gene¬ 
rally insures influence. The chiefless Esquimaux show “ deference 
to seniors and strong men." Burch oil says that over the Bushmen, 
old men seem to oxoroiso tho authority of chiofs to some extent; and 
the like is true with tho natives of Australia. By tho Fuegians " the 
word of an old man is accepted as law by tbe young peopla" Each 
party of Bock Yoddahs “ has a headman, the most energetio senior 
of the tribe," who divides tbe honey, &c. Even with sundry pe(q>les 
more advanced the like holds. The Dyaks in North Borneo " have 
no established obiefs, but follow the counsels of tbe old man to 
whom they are related;” and Edwards says of the ungovemed 
Oaribs, that " to their old men, indeed, they allowed some kind of 
authority." 
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Katttrally, in rode Booietiee, the itrong hand giTae predomtnanoe. 
Apart from the influence of age, ** bo^ atreogth alone procures 
diatinotionr among ” the Budnnen. The leaders of die Tasmanians 
were tall and poirerful men: *' instead of an eleotiTe or hereditary 
chieftaincy, the place of command was yielded up to the bully of the 
tribe/* A. remark of Sturt’s implies u like origin of supremacy 
among tho Australians. Similarly in South America. Of people 
on the Tapajos, Bates tells us that '‘the footmarks of the chief 
could be distinguished from the rest by their groat size and the 
length of the stride.” And in Bedouin tribes " tho flercost, the 
strongest, and the craftiest obtains complete mastery over his fellows.” 
During higher stages physical vigour long continues to be an 
all-important qualification; as in Homeric Greece, where even 
age did not compensato for decline of strength: *' an old chief, such 
as P^leuB and Laertes, caunot retain his position.” And tbrougho 
out Medimval Europe, maintenance of headship largely depended on 
bodily prowess. 

Mental superiority, alone or joined with other attributes, is a 
common causo of predominance. With tho /^nake Indiaus, the 
chief is no more than “ the most confidential person among the 
warriors.” Schoolcraft says of the chief acknowledged by tho 
Greeks that ” he is eminent with the people only for his superior 
talents and political abilities,” and that over the Comanches "the 
position of a chief is not hcrcditaiy, but tho lesult of liis oun superior 
cunning, knowledge, or success in wai.” A chief of the Coroados is 
one " who by his strength, cunning, and courage had obtained some 
command over them.” 

Yet another source of governmental jiower in piimitivo tribes is 
largeness of possessions: wcnilth being iit oni'c an indirect mark of 
superiority and a direct cause of influence. With tho Tacullios 
" any person may become a miuii/ or chief who wdl occasionally 
provide a village feast.” "Among tho Tolewus, in Del Norte 
Oountry, money makes the chief.” And of the chiefless Navajos 
we read that "every rich man has many dependants, and these 
dependants are obedient to his will, in peace and in war.” 

But naturally in societies not yet politically developed, acknow¬ 
ledged superiority is ever liable to bo compitcd with or replaced 
by superiority arising afresh. 

"If BU Arab, aocompanied by his oivn lolations only, has boon successful on 
roursions a;^amst tho enemy, ho is )omodbyothei ftiends; 
still continues, he obtains the lopntatiou of being ‘ lucky/ 
and he thus establishes a hind of second, or infoiior ngjdslup in the tube ” 

So in Sumatra— 


many prodatory e: 
and u his success 


"A commanding aspect, an insinuating maunei, a ready fluency in discourse, 
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«ttd • peiMbBtioii iad Mgsoitf in uimrftUing tbe little intrioadee of tibeir 
disputoi, uto qnalitioe trltieb aeldeiiti fail to proouze to tbeit powasaor impeet 
«&d infleenoei somotimes, perlups, niperior to that of an aokn^ledged ehi^'* 

And supplantings of kindred kinds occur among tko Tongana anA 
the Dyaks. 

At tke outset then, what we before distinguished as the principle 
of efficiency is the sole principle of organization, SncIi political 
headship as exists, is acquired by one whoso fitness asserts itself 
in the form of greater ago, superior prowess, stronger will, wider 
knowledge, quicker insight, or larger wealth. Sut evidently supre¬ 
macy which thus depends exclusively on personal attributes is but 
transitory. It is ever liable to bo superseded by the supremacy of 
some more able man from time to time arising; and if not super¬ 
seded, is inevitably ended by death. Wo have, then, to inquire how 
permanent chieftainship bccomos established. Before doing this, 
however, we must consider more fully the two kinds of superiority 
which especially conduce to chieftainship, and their modes of opera¬ 
tion. 

As bodily vigour is a cause of predominance within the tribe 
on occasions daily occurring, still more on occasions of war is 
it, when joined with courage, a cause of predominance. War, there¬ 
fore, ever tends to make more pronounced any authority of this kind 
which is incipient. Whatever reluctance other members of the tribe 
have to recognize the leadership of any one member, is likely to bo 
over-ridden by their desire for safety when recognition of his leader¬ 
ship farthers that safety. 

This rise of the bt^ongost and most courageous warrior to power 
is at first spontaneous, and afterwards by agreement more or less 
definite: sometimes joined with a process of testing. Where, as in 
Australia, each ** is esteemed by the rest only according to his dexterity 
in throwing or evading a spear,” it is inferrable that such superior 
capacity for war as is displayed, generates of itself such temporary 
chieftainship as exists. Where, as among the Oomanohes, any one 
who distinguishes himself by taking many '* horses or scalps, may 
aspire to the honours of cliinftainey, and is gradually inducted by » 
tacit popular consent,” this natural genesis is clearly shown us. Very 
commonly, however, there is deliberate choice; os by the Flatheads, 
among whom, “ except by the war-chiefs no real authority is exer¬ 
cised.” By some of tho Dyaks, both strength and courage aro tested. 
" The ability to climb up a largo pole, well-greased, is a neoeiBary 
qualification of a fighting chief among the Sea Dyaksand St. John 
says that in some cases, it was a custom in order to settle who 
should be chief, for the rivals to go out in seardiof a head i the first 
in finding one being victor.” 
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tfor«fov^ ili^iSii!^ for 401 taffioieiit leaikr ^enb «v«t tore-catsM^ 
vlum it i* tas^ DiomibAt op |»el)lo. ^utrucds 
of iko Ooribs tlwt ** in war, oxperionoe had tav^i l^aia tho’i mbw- 
diotatioii waa as soquuite as courage; they thenfiue eleoted thnr 
captains in their gtoeral assemblieB with great solemnify ;** and “ pat 
their twetensions to the proof with oiroumstanoes of outrageous bajr- 
barity.’* Similarly, although the Abipones neither tbar their 
oaoique as a judge, nor honour him as a ma&ter, yet his follow- 
soldiers follow him as a leader and governor of the war, whenever 
the enemy is to be attacked or repelled.” 

These and like facts, of which there arc abundance, have three 
kindred implications. Ono is that continuity of war conduces to 
permanence of chioftajnship. A second is that, with increase of his 
influenoe as successful military head, the chief gains influence as 
political head. A third is that thoie is thus initiated a union, main¬ 
tained through subsequent phases of social evolution, between military 
supremacy and political supremacy. Not only amoug the unoivilieed 
Hottentots, Malagasy, and others, is the chief or king head of the 
army—^not only among such scmi-civilizcd peoples, as the aiddent 
Peruvians and Mexicans, do we And the monarch one with fho com¬ 
mander-in-chief ; but the histories of extinct and surviving nations 
all over the world exemplify the connexion. In Egypt " in the 
early agos, the offices of king and general were inseparable,” 
Assyrian records represent the political head us also tho conquering 
soldier; as do the records of tho Hebrews. Civil and military 
supremacy were united among the Homeric Gheeka; and in primitive 
Borne “the general was ordinarily the king himself.” That 
throughout European history it has boon so, and partially continues 
so even now in the more militant societies, needs no showing. 

How command of a wider kind follows military command, we 
cannot readily see in societies which havo no records: we can bat 
infer that along with increased power of coercion which tho suooeeshil 
head-warrior gains, naturally goes tho exercise of a stronger rule in 
civil affairs. That this has been so among peoples who have histories 
there is proof. Of the primitive Germans Sohm remarks that the 
Boman invasions had ono result 

<< The kingshit) beoame muted with tho Uaderdiip (bocomo ponnauent) of tho 
army, and os a coneequenco, raised itself to a pmaer [msbtution] in tho State. 
Xbe miUtazy suboidinatioo under the king-loader furthered political sobordi- 
naliou under the king. .... Eingstep alter tho invasions is a kingahip 
clothed with supreme nghte—a kingship m our sense." 

In like manner it is observed by Banke that daring the wars with 
fhh English in the fifteenth eentury^— 
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^be Trench monardiy, whUet sfarug^lmg for it* varj ezifitence, acquired at 
the eama time, and as the result of struggle, a finner orgsuuation. The 
expedients adopted to carry on the contest gretr, as in other important cases, 
to national institutions.” 

And modern instances of the relation between successful militancy’ 
and the strengthening of political control, are furnished by the career 
of Napoleon and the recent history of the German Empire. 

Political headship then, commonly bogiuning with the influence 
gained by the strongest, most courageous, and most astute warrior, 
becomes establishod where activity in war gives opportunity for his 
superiority to show itself and to generate subordination; and there¬ 
after the growth of political power continues primarily related to 
the exercise of militant fimctions. 

Very erroneous however, would be the idea formed if no 
further origin for political headship wore named. There is a kind 
of influence, in some cases operating alone and in other cases co-ope¬ 
rating with that above spcci'od, which is all-important. I mean 
the i^uence possessed by the mcdicino-mun. 

That this arises as early as the other can scarcely be said; since, 
until the ghost-theory takes shape, there is no origin for it. But 
when belief in the spirits of the dead becomes current, the medicine¬ 
man, professing ability to control them and inspiring faith in his 
pretensions, is regarded with u fear which prompts obedience. 
When wo road of the Thlinkcots that “ the supreme feat of a conjuror’s 
power is to throw ono of his liege spirits into the body of one who 
refuses to believe in his power, upon which the possessed is taken 
with swooning and fits,” we may imagine the dread he excites and 
the sway he consequently gains. From some of tho lowest races 
upwards we find illustrations. Fitzroy says of the “ doc tor-wizard 
among the Fuegians ” that he is Ihc most cunning and most decoitful 
of his tribe, and that ho has great influence over his companiems. 
” Though the Tasmanians w'ere free from tho despotism of rulers, 
they were swayed by the counsels, governed by the arts, or terrified 
by the fears, of certain wise men or doctors. These could not only 
mitigate suffering, but inflict A chief of the Haidahs ” seems 
to bo the principal sorcerer, and indeed to possess little authority 
save from his uonnoxiou witli the preter-human powers.” The 
Dakota medicine-men— 

“ Aro tho groatost xoscaU in tho tube, and possess immense influenoo over 
the minds of tho young, who are brought up m tho boliof of their supematoral 
powers. . . . Tho war-chief, who leads tho party to war, is always one of 
these medicine-men, and is bohoved to have tho power to gui^ the party to 
success, or save it fhim defeat.” 
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AnMmg more advanoed peopLai m A£cioa, supposad powvn of vork- 
iug sapematural ofibcta omilAdy giTO ittfiooueo, 8trongf]uB);i{ig 
antiicH^ty otherwise gained. It is so with l^e Amasulu: a chid 
** practises magio on another chief before fighting with him; ” and 
his ibllowers have great confidence in him if he has muehi r^ote as 
a magician. Hence the power possessed by Langalibalele, who, as 
Bishop Golenzo says, “ knows well tho composition of that ini^lati 
[used for controlling tho weather]; and he knows well, too, the war- 
medicine, t.e. its eoraponont parts, being himself a doctor.” Still 
better is seen the govonunenl^ influence thus acquired in the case of 
the king of Obbo, who in time of drought calls his subjects together 
and explains to them— 

“How much ho icgrots that thinr conduct has compelled him to afflict them 
with unfavourable woathor, but that it w their own fkult. ... He must have 
goats and com. *No goats, no lain, that’s our contract, my friends,* says 
Katohiba. . . . Should his people complam of too much lain, he threatens to 
pour storms and lightning upon them for eyei, unless they bung him so many 
hundred baskets of coin, do. dc . . llis subjects ha\o tho most thorough con¬ 
fidence in his power.’ ’ » 

• » 

And the king is similarly supposed to have power over the weather 
among the people of Loango. 

A like oounovioii is traceable in tho records of various extinct 
peoples in both hemispheres. Of Iluitzilopochtli, the founder of the 
Mexican power, we read that “a grout wizard ho had been, and a 
sorcerer; ” and every Moxu in king on ascending the throne h^ to 
swear “ to make the sun go his course, to make the clouds pour 
down rain, to make the iivcrs run, and all fruits to ripen.” 
Beprooebing his subjects for want of obedience a Chiboha ruler told 
them they know “ tliat it was in his power to afflict them with pesti¬ 
lence, small-pox, rheumatism, and fever, and to make to grow as 
much grass, vegetables, and plants as they wanted.” Ancient Egyp¬ 
tian records yield indications of a similar early belief. Thutmes III., 
after being deified, “ was considered as the luck-bringing god of tho 
country, and a preserver against the evil influence of wicked spirits 
and magicians.” And it was thus with the Jews:— 

“ Babbinicol wiitinga aio neioi weaiy of enlarging upon the magical power 
and knowledge ot tiolomou. He was lepresontcd as nut only king of tlio whole 
earth, but also as loigning over devils and evil spiiits, and having tho power 
of oxpolling them Irom tho budio'* of men and ammal<) and also ot delivering 
people to fflom.” 

The traditions of European peoples furnish kindred ciidouco. As 
before shown stories in the Jletm-knngla saga imply that the 
Scandinavian ruler, Odin, was a medicine-man; as wera also Mott 
and Frey, his succossors. And after recalling the supernatural 
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wet/ffcm and m^xiuitiiral aohiereoieitts o| early heroi^kibiga, wa 
oaa aoaxc^y doubt that nith them were in some oasee aeeooiated the 
8a|q;>o«ed magical powers whence have descended the supposed powers 
of kings to cure diseases by touching or otherwise. We sh^l the 
less doubt this on finding that like powers were escribed to snb> 
ordinate rulers of early origin. Thero wore certain ancient Breton 
nobles whose spittle and touch had curative properties. 

One important factor, then, in the genesis of political headship, 
originates with the ghost-theory, and tho concomitant rise of a 
belief that 8ome''men, having acquired power over ghosts, can obtain 
their aid. Generally the chief and the medicine-man are separate 
persons; and there then exists between them some conflict: thq^ 
have competing authorities. But where tho ruler unites with his 
power naturally gained, this ascribed supernatural power, his autho- 
lity is necessarily much increased. Becalcitrant members-of his 
tribe who might dare to resist him if bodily prowess alone could 
decide the struggle, do not dare to do this if they belie\o he can 
send one of his posse nmitatu of ghosts to torment them. That 
rulers desire to unite tho two characters -no have, in one case, distinct 
proof. Canon Callaway tells ns that among the Amaznlu, a chief 
will endeavour to discover a merheine-man’s secrets and afterwards 
kill him. 

Still there recuis the question—IIow does permanent poli¬ 
tical headship arise P Such political headship as results &om 
bodily power, or courage, or sagacity, even when strengthened by 
supposed supernatural aid, ends with the life of any savage who 
gams it. The principle of efficiency, physical or mental, while it 
tends to produce a temporary difEorontiation into ruler and ruled, 
does not suffice to produce a permanent differentiation. There has 
to co-operate another principle, to which we now pass. 

Already we have seen that even in tho rudest groups age gives 
some predominance Among both Fuegians and AustraUans, not 
only old men, but old women, exercise authority. And that this 
req>ect for ago, apart from other distinction, is an important 
factor in establishing political subordination, is implied by the 
carious fact that, in sundry advanced societies characterized by 
extreme governmental coercion, the respect due to age takes pre¬ 
sence of all other respect. Shurpo remarks of ancient Eg^ 
here as in Persia and Judsoa the king's mother often 
rank above his wife." In China, notwithstanding the inieirim’ 
position of women socially and domestically, there exists this 
supremacy of the female parent, second only to that of the male 
parent; and the same thing occurs in Japan. As supportiilg the 
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informed 'thfit «ibj|eotion to poraite spares tho ira^r f» ati]S||(abti(m 
tor^ordiInlay oddacoiLvertoftot. Of tbeOoKoadoi^iifbowgrov^ 
are to inooberent, we read that-— 

'* Tbe boverer, 2 im as bttle inflaenoo oTer tbe wiU of the xnoltitndQ as 
tXkj otheri for they hre without any bond of social union, noitheor under a 
republican nor a patnorchel foim of govommcnt. Eron family ties ate very 
loose among them .... there is no legular piccodonogrb^een thoold 
and the young, for ago appears to oi^uy no respect among them.’* « 

And, as ro-inforcin^r thi^ converse fact, I may add that, ad I 
have shown elsewhore, tho Mantras, tho Caribs, the Hapuoh^ 
the Brazilian Indians, the Gallinomoros, tho Shoshones, tho Navajos, 
the Oalifomians, the Comanches, who submit very little or not at 
all to ehiofly rule, display a filial submission which is mostly 
small and ceases early. 

But now under what circumstances does respect for age take 
that pronounced form soon in societies distinguished by great political 
subordination P It was pointed out that when men, passing from 
tho hunting stage into tho pastoral stage, began to wander in search 
of food for their domesticated animals, they fell into conditions 
favouring the iormatiun of that patiiarchal group, at onco &mily 
and miniature society, constituting the unit of composition of societies 
which roach tho highest stages of uvolution. Wo saw that in the 
primitive pastoral horde, the man, dissociated from those earlier 
tribal influences which interfere with paternal power, and which 
prevent settled relations of the sexes, was so placed as to acquire 
headship of a coherent group: tho father became “ by right of the 
strong bond, loader, owner, master, of wife, children, and all ho 
carried with him.” There were enumerated the influences which 
tmxded to make tho eldest male a patriarch; and at was shown that 
not only the Somites, Aryans, and Turanians have oxomplified.this 
relation between pastoral habits and tho patriarchal organization, 
but that it recurs in South African races. 

Be the causes what they may, however, wc find abundant proof 
that this family supiemacy of the eldest mole, common among pas> 
toral peoples and peoples who have passed through the pastoral stage 
into the agricultural stage, naturally develops into political supre¬ 
macy. Of the Santals Hunter says— 

'*The Tillage government is purely pairiarcbal Each bamlet haiteian 
ftw gtnal founder (the Maiyhi-Hanan), who is regarded as the father oPthe 
commumty. He teoeives dinao honours in the sicrod grovo, and transmits 
his authority to his dosoondants.” 

Of the compound family among the Khonds we read in Hacpheiraon 
tinat^” 
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it £psteinud authority^ leigas nearly absolute. It is a Khoad’a 
iBUTitn tbat a Tnan*a father is bia disobedience to 'whom is tbs greatest 
WihiA'^-aiid all the members of a family Uve united in strict subordination to 
its head until his death." 

And the growth of groups thus arising into compound and doubly 
compound groups, acknowledging the authority of one who unites 
family headship with political headship, has been made familiar by 
Sir Henry Maine and others as common to early Ghreeks, Romans, 
Teutons, and as still affecting social organization among Hindoos 
and SclaTs. 

Here, then, we have making its appearance a factor which con¬ 
duces to permanence of political headship. As was pointed out in a 
foregoing chapter, while succession by efficiency gives plasticity to 
social organization, succession by inheritance gives it stability. No 
settled arrangement cm arise in a primitive community so long as 
the function of each unit is determined exclusively by his fitness; 
since, at his death, the tirrangem''nt, in so far os he was a part of it, 
must be recommenced. Only when his place is forthwith filled by 
one whose claim is admitted, dues there begin a differentiation which 
survives through successive generations. And evidently in the 
earlier stages of social evolution, while the coherence is small and 
the want of structure grout, it is requisite that the principle *of inheri¬ 
tance should, especially in respect of the political headship, predo¬ 
minate over the principle of efficiency. Contemplation of the facts 
will make this clear. 

Two primary forms of hereditary succession have to be con¬ 
sidered. The system of kinship through females, common among 
rude peoples, results in descent of property and power to brothers 
or to the children of sisters; while the system of kinship through 
males, general among advanced peoples, rasults in descent of pro¬ 
perty and power to sons or daughters. Wo have first to note that 
succession through females results in less stable political headships 
than does succession through males. 

From the fact named when treating of tho domestic relations, 
that the system of kinship through females arises where unions 
of the sexes are temporary or unsettled, it is to be inferred that 
this system characterizes societies which are unadvanced in all 
wi||p, political included. Wo saw that irregular connexions involve 
paucity and feebleness of known relationships, and a typo of 
family the successive links of which are not strongthoued by so many 
collateral links. A common consequence is that along with descent 
through females there goes either no chieftainship, or chieftainship is 
established by merit, or, if hereditary, it is usually unstable. The 
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AmrtMlkes and TaaoMonoa vuiy be iiAitted lu tj|R«al iaeWbeet. 
Among ibe Budahs and e&er lavaga peoj^ ef (^ttmibia ** mAb 
is nominally bereditaiy, foe moat pari 1^ die ifeonale line;*^ and 
actual dueftamohip depends to a great extent ogi veal& and iddlity 
in war.'* Of other North American tribea the Ohippewaa, Oomaachea, 
and SnakeSi show us the aystem of kinship through femalea joined 
with either absence of hereditary chieftainship or rery feeble deyelop* 
ment of it. Passing to South America, the Arawaks and the Waraus 
may be instanced as having female descent and almost nominal, 
though hereditary chiefs; and much the same may be said of the 
Oaribs. 

A group of facts having much significance may now be notec 
In many societies where descent of property and rank in the fiemal 
line is the rule, an exception is made in the case of the politics 
head; and the sooietics exemplifying this exception are societies h 
which political headship has become relatively stable. Though ii 
Fiji there is kinship through females, yet, according to Seemann 
the ruler, chosen from the members of tbo royal &mily, i 
" generally the son ” of the lato ruler. In Tahiti, where the tw< 
highest ranks follow the piimitivc system of desoent, mal< 
succession to ruler ship is so pronounced that, on the birth of ai 
eldest son the father becomes simply a regent on his behalf. And 
among the Malagasy, along with a prevailing kinship througb 
females, tho sovereign either nominates his successor, or, failing this, 
the nobles appoint, and unless positive disqualification exists, the 
eldest son is usually chosen.” Africa furnishes evidence of varied 
kinds. Though the Oongo people, tho Coast Negroes, and the Inland 
Nogroes, have formed societies of some size and complexity, notwith¬ 
standing that kinship through females obtains in the succession to 
the throne, yot we read of tho first that allegiance is “ vague and 
uncertainof the second that, save where free in form, the govern¬ 
ment is “ an insecure and short-lived monarchic despotism; ” and of 
the third that, where the government is not of mixed type, it is ” a 
rigid but insocuro despotism.” Meanwhile, in the two most 
advanced and powerful states, stability of political headship goes 
along with departure, partial or complete, from succession through 
females. In Ashantee the order of succession is “the brother, 
the sister’s son, the son; ” and in Dahomey there is male primo¬ 
geniture. Further instances of this transition are yielded 4>y 
extinct American civilizations. Though the Aztec [conquerors of 
Mexico brought with them the system of kinship through females, 
and consequoit law of succession, yet this law of succession was pac- 
tially, or completely, changed to succession through nudes. In 
Tbaouoo and Tlacopan (divisions of Mexico) the eldest son inherited 
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MHU and bn^eie of the preceding king. Theni of anoient^ll^ 
OcMoara lays nephews inherit, and not sona, exeq>t ixvfhe»'^afti 
theTnoas:” this exception in the case of Ihe Tndas haying'i^ 
strange peculiarity that “ the firat^bom of this brother hnd, 

[^e., the Ynca and his principal wife] was the legitixpate heir t<^^' 
kingdom"-*>an arrangement which mode the line of descent 
usu^y narrow and definite. And here we are brought ^JNuk to 
Africa by the parallelism between the case of Peru and that 
Egypt ** In Egypt it was maternal descent that gave the ri^t to 
property and to the throne. The same prevailed in Ethiopia. If th,e 
monarch married out of the royal family the children did not enjoy 
a Intimate right to the crown.'' When we add the stateomt 
that the monarch was ** supirased to bo descended from the gods, in 
the mole and female lineand when wo join with this the farther 
statement that there were royal marriages between brother and 
sister; we seo that like causes worked like effects in Egypt and in 
Peru. For in Peru the Ytioa was of supposed divine descent; 
inherited his divinity on both sides; and married his sister to keep 
the divine blood unmixed. And in Peru os in Egypt there leaulted 
royal succession iu the mole Imc, where, othoiwise, succession 
through females prevailed. 

With this process of tianaition from fhc one law of descent to 
the other, implied by theso last fnctb, may be joined some processes 
which preceding facts imply. In Eow Caledonia a "chief nomi¬ 
nates his successor, if possible, in a sou or brother:" the one choice 
implying descent in the mole line and the otiier being consistent 
with descent in either male oi female line. And in Madagascar, 
where the system of female kinship prevailed, "tho sovereign 
nominated his successor—uatuially choosing a son.” Further it is 
to be noted that where, us in these cases, when no nomination has 
been made the nobles choose among members of the royal family, ond 
are determined in ilicir choice by eligibility, there may be, and natu¬ 
rally is, a departure fium descent m the icmalo line; and this once 
broken tbiough is likely for several reasons to be abolished. Wc 
are also introduced to another transitional piocess. For some of 
these oases are among the many in which succession to rulership is 
fixed in respect of the family, but not fixed in rospect of the member 
of the family—a stage implying a partial but incomplete stability of 
the political headship. iSeveral instances occur in AMca. " The 
crown of Abyssinia is hereditary in one family, but elective in the 
person,” says Bruce. " Among the Tmunanees and Bulloms, the 
crown remains in the samo family, but the chief or head men of ike 
country upim whom the election of a king d^ends, ore at liberty to 
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Wbility of political headship ia aeotired hj eatabliehment 
of dt^ce&t. in &e male Uie is, of course, not alleged. The aaesr* 
tit^simidy is that sucoeasion after this mode conduces bettet than 
ofhw to its stability. Of probable reasons for this, one is that 
ih thq patriarchal group, as developed among those pastoral races 
fh>m which the leading civilized peoples have descended, the se]ati- 
mant of subordination 1o the eldest male, fostered by ciroumstanoes 
in the family and in the gens, becomes instrumental to a wider 
subordination in the larger groups eventually formed. Another pro¬ 
bable reason is, that with descent in the male line there is more 
frequently a union of efficiency with supremacy. The son of a great 
warrior, or man otherwise cupablo as a ruler, is more likely to 
possess kindred traits than is the son of his sibter; and if so, it^ill 
happen that in those earliest stages, when personal superiority is 
roquisito as well as legitimacy of claim, succession in the male line 
wiU conduce to maintenance of ^wer by making usurpation more 
difficult. 

There is, however, a more potent influence which aids in giving 
permanonco to political he adship, and which operates more in con* 
junction with descent through males than in conjunction with descont 
through females—an influence probably of greater importanco than 
any other. 

IIeubebt Spenceb. 

. (To be vonhmed %h the next Number.) 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


No incident in the month's history will be looked back upon with 
more sstis&ction than the arrangement '^ich has been made with 
the Boers. The satisfaction is obviously not without alloy. The 
extrication of one’s self from the consequences of a blunder must 
necessarily be accompanied by regret that the blunder was ever per¬ 
petrated. While wc rejoice that a just and honourable way has 
been found out of our embarrassments in the Transvaal, we cannot 
forget the many shameful circumstances which landed us in thejn. 
We cannot forget how many lives, alike of brave Englishmen and 
brave Dutchmen, have been sacrificed as a consequtmee of political 
inoompetency. This is not a party question, and perhaps that is the 
worst of it. If either the Conservative Secretary who was first 
responsible for annexation, or tue Liberul Secretary who ratified, 
confirmed, and accepted annexation, if either Loid Carnarvon or 
Lord Kimberley had shown caution and foresight, we might have 
found some comfort in thinking that an evil destiny had put the 
wrong man into power at a critical time. Unfortunately we cannot 
fall back upon this. What Lord Carnarvon weakly did, Lord 
Kimberley weakly adopted. Nor must we forget that Mr. Forster 
and Lord Braboume are just as responsible as anybody else. The 
upshot of it is that the country must foci that neither the statesmen 
of one party nor the other have anybody of sound doctrine in the 
region of colonial policy. In a more robust time Lord Kimberley 
would have sufPered penalties for the series of blind acts of impolicy 
through which he has led the country. This kind of thing has gone 
out of fashion. Lord Kimberley will remain in the Cabinet and 
continue to administer afPairs which it has been proved at such bitter 
and painful cost to his countrymen that ho does not understand, and 
in connection with which ho has led us through so many dire vexa¬ 
tions to the edge of what might easily have become a still more dire 
oatastrophe. 

This, however, has been avoided—^thc oatastrophe of prolonging 
on admittedly unjust wu*. No small honour is due to the Ministry, 
or to that pdrtion of it which insisted on counsels of justice, modera¬ 
tion, and common sense, for accepting plain truth when it was forced 
upon them. There were plenty of difficulties ahead, but it is a 
comfort to know that in the last resort there are men at the head 
of afhirs who will not allow tiiemselves to be driven, even by the 
passion which is naturally excited by military repulse, to take their 
^e off the real and essential fects of the situation. The real and 
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eiaeAtwl &ote in the Transml wese that an Offi,ee had been 
infonsed; that'Govammenta had madit«lojatak^; iW 
in the mistake 'weuld load us ndth new emburaapments in the* 
Transraal, and might possibly kindle a conflagration throughout 
South Africa. The Boers, who were only struggling fl>r reasonable 
objects, comported themselves as reasonable men might be expected 
to do. Sir Evelyn Wood, the highest representative on.the spot, 
much liked and trusted by them, showed a spirit to match; The 
result is that we have at last a good chnnoo of relieving ourselves of 
a thanldess and unprofitable burden, which a sensible and rightly 
informed policy would have prohibited us ever from undertaking. 

In the East of Europe the two notable events of the month onre 
the death of the Czar and tho development of the Greco-Torkish 
dispute. As these are in a manner organioally connected, we may 
conveniently examine them together. The shook of horror which 
tho news of the assassination of Alexander IT. sent through Europe 
was keen, but not perhaps as keen as might have been expected. 
This was from no lack of human sympathy with the violent ending 
of tho Ozar, but because tho public mind had been prepared for tho 
event by a series of outrages, many of them for more destructive of 
life than that which carried him off, and by a knowledge that 
General Melikoff had rather driven Kihilism mwards than eradicated 
it. There is no stam^ung out such deeply seated evils as those. 
They must bo plucked out if they are to bo removed, and they must 
he plucked out by the root. The loot of these horrible diseases 
which undermine empires is to be found in the misery and the dis> 
affection of a people. Socialism, a great German political writer has 
observed, means suffering. lifibilism admits oftho same definition. The 
desolating influence of wars, and constant additions to the oppressive 
burden of an intolerable taxation; the concentration of power within 
the limits of a narrow official circle, tho absence of representative 
legislation, the violent localization of wealth, the appalling contrasts 
between squalor and luxury, the impunity and licence given to ex* 
tortion, and cruelty of all kinds; these furnish tho real explanation 
of Bussian Nihilism. Greatly to his credit tho late Czar emancipated 
the Serfs. But that was only the first link in a long chain of reforms 
which he should have endeavoured to accomplish, and which he never 
took in hand. It was a step which redeemed some millions of men 
firom miserable and grindiug servitude, but it did not make them heirs 
of political liberty. No one doubts that Alexander II. might have 
been persmially inclined to crown the edifice. But his environment 
was hostile to such a step. The generals, and diplomatists, and 
offioiala->~the whole aggregate of the Bussian privileged classes in 
faot—were violently opposed to any such concession. A man of 
VOL. XZUE. N.8. K N 
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irretolate thougli ikoi imamiabk tomperament» tlie late Czar was a 
relbnvier oalj ia name. Hod be granted a Qwvtitatioa ta bis wib- 
jeota twenty years ago, all might have been well. Other iimoTations 
and improvementa would have followed^ and the remotest regimis of 
the Empire would have commenced to abake oS the outer huak of 
barbarism. Instead, ho yielded himaelf completely to the counsel¬ 
lors who surrounded him, and his reign became a chequered pageant 
of military display. In Central Asia the Buaaian army were 
engaged ^most inoessaudy, and at enormous cost of blood and 
treasure. The struggle with Turkey was one of the most wasting to 
which an empire, even as great as that of the Czar, had ever sub¬ 
mitted. There was not a household in any portion of his dominions 
that did not feel the drain of men and money to which the State 
was constantly exposed. Such a policy as this converted the emanci¬ 
pation of the serfs into u boon as little substantial as those of 
'Tantalus. It was the ostensiblo promise of a happier age^the 
au^iciitm meltoris (evi which was never destined to be fulfilled; 
the sudden flash of light whica enabled the captive to see the terror 
of his dungeon, but which illuminated for him no kindly way of 
escape. 

'V^o con wonder that the result of all this was that desperate 
attempt on the part of the masses to establish by secret agents their 
own rights, which is known as Nihilism P It was felt, as indeed was 
the case, that things were rotten to the core; it might he an 
experiment worth making—whether terror and assassination would 
not extort that for which justice and mercy pleaded in vain. The 
new Czar will in all probability act differently from his father. 
He has begun by recalling General Skoboloff. It may be 
taken for granted that he will not refuse the petition of his people, 
and that in a very few weeks he wiU proclaim a constitution. 
But what will this gift be worth ? and what will be the position of 
the Czar if beyond this ho refuses to go P The constitution, it is 
understood, will consist of a central representative chamber at 
St. Petersburg, the members of which are elected by the provincial 
assemhlies. In these latter the G<.>vomment have in almost every 
case a majority, therefore the effect of the new constituti<m will be 
to give the Russian people the semblance, but not the reality, of 
representative government. It is certain that this cannot and will 
not he ocoepted. What then will the new Emperor do P Will it 
be possible for him, however liberal and enlightaned his wishes, to 
advance on the road of reform as swiftly as his subjects may ffeem 
necessary P If it is not, can he be pronounced safe from the doom, of 
dagger and dynamite P Of course, the most drastio meaeures will at 
once be taken to repress Nihilism; hut this cannot be done so Icmg 
as men are found who will f^ the risk of any kind of death or 
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throne at a dark and iroublona hoar, Tba dangen whith tamed 
the Hie of hijs fiitlier into one ^Ivaoted agoigr he him 
alw, and the oeraaienial oongratolaHons which greet his acoeeeinn 
will have in them ihe ring of deadly irony. 

These are conBiderBtions which must exercise some influence upon 
tho external policy of the new Bussian monarch. He cannot hope 
safely, or for any length of time, to occupy himself with salutary 
tefonns at home. There are many forces which may attract him to 
a policy of adventure abroad. He is the recognised champion of the 
Slavonic race. He is the head of a great empire surrounded by 
formidable, and as they may show themselves to be, aggressive enemies. 
He is the husband of a wife who is the sister of the King of Greece, 
and who is known to be cnthwiiaBtioally devoted to the Hellenic 
eause. Between Philhellcnism and Panslavism there exists a tradi¬ 
tional and intelligible jealousy. But nothing is more certain than 
that if the Greek question is opened, so will be tho Slavonic, and tice 
vend. The two act and react upon each other in u manner which it 
is impossible to provent, and with results which it is impossible to 
foresee. The moment that Greece makes an incursion into Thessaly, 
we shall hear of the revival of the movement for the consolidation of 
Bulgaria and East Boumolia, and Albania will bo once more in a 
state of commotion. If tho Hellenes begin to plunge tho South- 
East of Europe into confusion by making war on the Turks, the Slavs 
will in due course follow thoir lead. It is simply a question of pro- 
oedence. But whichever view wc take of tho contingencies of tho 
future there is good ground for fearing that the prospect that awaits 
Alexander III. at no distant date is one of war, and if Bus&ia be¬ 
comes directly or indirectly involved in any hostilities, it may be 
vain to talk of localising them within any given area. * 

Upon the hypothesis that war between Turkey and Greece could 
be prevented Ibere would be no reason for taking such an alarmist 
view. But the last hope of the prevention of this struggle has 
almost now disappeared. Tho diplomatic proceedings at Con¬ 
stantinople, which are only not formally at an end at the present 
moment of writing, have always lacked earnestness and reality. The 
Turks have never indicated any intention or wish to make an oflor to 
the Greeks which th^ could be reasonably hoped to accept. The 
Greeks have consistently adhered to the frontier line traced by the 
Berlin Conference last year. A compromise between these two 
diametrically antagonistic proposals would havo been, we believe, 
possible. But, as a matter ^ no step in the direction of such 
a Qompromise has ever been taken. On the contrary, whatever 
advaflce has been made has been in a direction totally opposite. The 
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Porte has offered less and less—^less erffli than it was prepared to 
oonoedo'in the month of October last. The idea that Greece oovld 
aoeept, and that Europe could authorise Greece to accept, Crete, 
with the most meagre strip of Thessalian territory, as an equi¬ 
valent for Thessaly and Epirus, cannot be serioueily considered. 
The Forte, therefore, persistently displaying this attitude, Greece 
lias fallen back more and more upon the proposals of the Berlin 
Conference It is now certain that Greece has done this with the 
connivance, if not with the encouragement, of one or more of the 
European Powers. The ambassadors may perhaps yet, merely 
for the sake of appearances, offer a suggestion which th^ will 
express a hope that both Greece and Turkey will see their way to 
accepting. But it will certainly be refused by one or each, and it 
will be put forward with tho belief that it will be refused. 

War, therefore, it can scarcely be doubted, is inevitable, and it is 
inevitable because there has never existed on the part of the 
European Powers any really unanimous determination to prevent 
it. England and Italy have thrown their influence into the scale 
of peace. Itussia, during the lifetime of the late Czar, declined to 
be drawn into any discussion with Germany and Austria which 
might act as tho provocative of military strife. But there is no 
reason to believe that either Austria or Germany—'and the two in 
matters of foreign policy mean one and the same i^hing—have ever 
been particularly zealous on their side for peace. The general 
relations subsisting between the Zaiser and the late Czar rendered 
it extremely improbable that, so long as these occupied their 
respective thrones, there would be any outbreak between the two 
countries. All that has changed now, and the whole of the Balkan 
peninsula bristles with points at which Bussian interests on the one 
hand, and Austro-Geiman interests on the other, might come into 
collision. In Servia, or in matters relating to the navigation of the 
Danube the causes of war might at any moment declare themselves, 
while over and above this there is the probability, we might perhaps 
say almost the certainty, of a complication between Greece and 
Turkey, followed, as that is sure to be, by events which wiU raise 
the whole Slavonic question in the South-east of Europe. 

A session before Faster which will have witnessed in addition to the 
carrying of the two Coercion Bills and the introduction of the Irish 
Land Bill, a formal debate on the subject of Kandahar, the settle¬ 
ment of the Supplementary Estimates, the passing of the Mutiny Bill, 
the Budget, the advancement of several important private Bills, and 
the discussion of some weighty motions brought forward from both 
sides of the House, cannot from a parliamentary print of view be 
called unproductive. It would have been more satiifacto]^ if it had 
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beea fomtd possiUe to tMnaaot fill this bocmdas vitiuwt having 
ncouna to exincvdiAary mearaTea for proteatang obitoii)^ in 
House of Oottunons. MHbat, however, it is neoessiiiy to- poiut out is 
tlwt these extnordinaiy measures hare not had an axtracffdbory 
effect. In other words, the object of urgency was not to check free> 
dom of debatCi stall leas to enable the^overmnent to rush tiieir Irish 
Bills through the House. It aimed at nothing more than the assinoila- 
tion of the conduct of Irish to that of other business. A state of things 
had arisen under which any Irish proposal that did not command 
the unanimous approval of the Home Buie members, was sure to bo 
pertinaciously resisted. The parliamentary tactics of the followers of 
Mr. Parnell were clever in conception and succesdul in execution. It 
was necessary to meet them with some counter demonstration of 
parliamentary strategy. Otherwise, no term could have been assigned 
to the period that the Coercion Bills would have absorbed. * 
Mr. Gladstone made his urgency proposals; the Speaker supple* 
mented them with his new rules; they were applied to the oonside* 
ration of tho Irish measures, which the public opinion of the House 
recognised as of immedirte necessity, and they were applied on no 
other occasion. They were not employed in case either of the 
Protection Bill or the Arms Bill before it was manifest that lime was 
being wantonly and mischievously wasted. Tho very oircumstanoes 
of their adopimn, unsatisfactory as they were, are a guarantee that 
no mmister will hereafter threaten the Houbo with them upon 
ordinary occasions. 

Events have at least proved the more than doubtfulnoss of the asser¬ 
tion that the effect of urgency is to place the Houso in the hands of a 
dictator, whenever a powerf^ minister wills that this shall be done 
Mr. Gladstone anticipated that the Supplementary Estimates would 
be vexatiously delayed in Committee. He therefore announced that 
he should pre^aim them urgent. What happened P The Opposition 
refused to support him, and instead of gaining as he had done on 
previous occasbns a majority of something like 6 to 1, he obtained a 
mere majority of 81. Mr. Gladstone's motion was thereforo on this 
occasion condemned by the immediate result. It might, however, eoaity 
have been that the ultimate result would have justified it, and there 
are some who will argue that as a matter of fact it did justify it, though 
not in the manner which the Prime Minister would himself have 
chosen. If the obstruction which Mr. Gladstone had feared had oome 
about while the Supplementary Estimates were under discussion, 
and it had been shown that without urgency the Government could 
not Ixonsaot the necessary bnsinesB of the country by tbo specified 
time, the demand tor urgency must again have been made, nor oonid 
the 0|qpoiitton have t^^ upon themselves the responsibility of 
refttsing it. Again, it may be said that it was the consoionsness ef 
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thiixOOiitiDgfnoy aa imminent vMoh' pwrenti^ any obtteod^ iSftqm 
beiog offered, imd that Hr. Gladatcme had^ 8Q to ta^bsr 

tioa the dreaded word to secure for it fall effect. On iMt hypo* 
thesu^ too, the abortive vote of H|rch 14 ia^|^ be ^thougiit to hav'e 
vindicated itself. Technically, the issue of the wholeiproceeding uma 
to put Hr. Gladstono and tho Gktvemment in the wrong, apd Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the Opponlion in the right. Ilie event 
showed that the Conservative view was the true one, and that the 
necessary estimates could be got through without any artificial 
machinery. But how was this event brought about P Sir Stafford 
Nortbcotc and the Conservative leaders, it is notorious, did what 
Hr. Gladstone and the Liberal leaders could not hav4 done. They 
made a successful appeal to the Irish obstructives, who had pubUdy 
announced their intention of blocking the estimates, and to that 
appeal a favourable response was forthcoming. It was tho second 
indication which tho past month has afforded—^tho issue of tho 
Coventry election being the first—of an alliance between the Home 
Bulers and the Conservatives. Tho arrangement may or may not he 
durable—^mayor may not bo destined to exercise an important influ¬ 
ence upon the Irish Land Bill. All that we now certainly know is 
that, in this instance, it was followed by an effect quite dramatically 
Bucoesaful. 

If, therefore, obstruction is to be regarded as a B|pnBnent weapon 
of Parliamentary warfare, the use of which ordinary feelings of 
partisanship may at any moment prompt, it is clear that urgency 
cannot be dfectuol to meet it Urgency can only work when tho 
qiirit of party is in abeyance, and the House of Commons presents 
the unwonted spectacle of one united and homogeneous body. The 
general question of dealing with needless and factious dday, and 
placing some limit upon tho intolerable flow of talk, has yet to 
he settled. The problem which the Government and the House 
have to take into consideration, is not so much the prevention 
of obstruction, as it has been perfected by the Irish members, but 
the prevention of the prolongation of debates whether on the first or 
second reading of a Bill or in Committee. The Prime Hinister 
has promised that the whole of this matter shall be deidt with when 
opportunity permits. The business of the House, and not only its 
business, but the busineselike aptitude of its members—the gift of 
something sensible, or even valuable to say, and the desire to say it— 
has inerrased to an extent that could never have been oonteanplated 
when the present standing orders of the House of Commons were 
drawn up. As political interest is quickened, political intdUgenoe 
devdop^, and political knowledge extended, this will be inemasingly 
the ease. Sooner or later the Government must apply themselves to 
its treatment. It may he poseible, and in the opinioii of scone 
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^xcatog^pai^t; prooea^iagi in. Ocniuifittee—wwh iia%ii£ ^ lfid(W* 
jporatod'' iijtovibtif ordfiuty kwsM tthe Bcftue of C^ivum It 
tniglft’^i^er 6e found practicable to Httiit.tbe length of apeeoihM 
deliTe^ed in Oommittee; while pWhaps the moet feasible snggestioD 
of all is that in the case of Bills of seoond'Taie or ohieflj t^hmoal 
importance much time might be saved, and no danger of any kind 
inonrr^, if some of tbe work that they involve was delegated to 
Select Committees. These, however, are considerations for the 
future : though it is upon some such lines as those just indicated 
that any scheme of ordinary and adequate reform will have to 
be shaped. 

The Government have no reason to complain of their treatment 
by any section in the House of Commons daring the last three 
montha The strain placed by ministers upon the more advanced 
section of ^eir followers has been of unexampled severity. Only the 
deepest confidence in the earnest vigour o£ Mr. Gladstone and the 
sincerity oi his Cabinet could have induced thmn to vote as steadily 
as they did for two successive instalments of coercive Icgislatioh. 
Though the ministerial majority in the House of Commons is as 
compact and numerically as powerful os ever, it has temporarily lost 
some of its elastilhty and onthusinsm. In the constituencies the same 
phenomenon may be observed in a more intensified form. Tbe truth is 
that, though Ministers have succeeded in giving effect, thus far, to a 
polioy which is disliked by all Liberals, and cordially detested by 
all Radicals, they have not been able to do so without paying a 
price. There is still every disposition, in the House of Commons, 
at least, to trust in the Govemnxent, and we cannot doubt that tilie 
moral courage which they have shown in bringing to a conclusion 
the odious and unjust war in tbe Transvaal, will strengthen and con¬ 
firm this feeling. But the fact remains that whereas Mr. Gladstone 
obtained his majority expressly, amongst other purposes, that he 
might take a new point of departure in his Irish policy, he com- 
menoed in the old fashion with Coercion. The Liberal party, we are 
bound to believe, were honestly persuaded that Coeroion was tiecessary. 
But the conviction was reluctantly forced upon them, and the support 
winch they gave to the Act for suspending Habeas Corpus and dis- 
anning the Irish people was profoundly distastefiil. Under these 
eironimstanues, it is not to be expected that any number of men, 
whose IdberaUsm was worthy the name, should be quite satisfied with 

outlook. That they have not violently rebelled against the 
rdgihfs as we have said, only a proof of their confidenee in 
the Ctoveniinent, and their desire to afford Mr. Gladstone end bis 
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e?ery ohance of folljr redeeming the pledges which 
th^ gave cm their accession to office. But the influences of the 
past will make themselyes felt in the future, and will rmider the 
task 0^ the Ooremment in the management of their Laud Bill &r 
more difficult than had th^ introduced that measure at the begins' 
ning of the session. Before Parliament is adjourned for the Easter 
Becess the measure will haye been introduced. Upon the character 
which it first reyeals, and upon the modifications made in it during 
its passage through the House of Commons, d^nds not only the 
fate of the Bill, but of the Goyemment. If a strong Coercion Bill 
is followed by a weak Land Bill, the Liberal majority in the 
country and in Parliament will gradually disappear. A series of 
elections like those of Wigan and Coyentry will follow, and the 
strength and greatness of the Government will have gone. Thus 
far, with respect to Ireland, Ministers have held their followers in 
the House of Commons together; but they have not gained any new 
ground. They have, if anything, lost ground. There is still abundance 
of time for them to retr'eve their disadvantages. But it is 
essential that they should exactly understand their position both 
inside and outside the House of Commons. It is for them, in a 
word, to consolidate thoir party, and to show the Opposition that 
their satisfaction at the course of events is premature and jmwar> 
ranted by facts. 


Match 2SM, 1881 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE IRISH LAND BILL.—I. 

In the preparation of an Act of Parliament of such importance as the 
Irish Land Bill, two entirely distinct questions require to bo con¬ 
sidered: firstly, the terms upon which the existing disputes and con¬ 
troversies between the Irish landlords and thoir tenants aro to be 
compromised; and secondly, by what rules are the contracts of owners 
and hirers of land to bo regulated for the future. Tho former is that 
which taxes the ability of tho Ministry and attracts more public 
attention, as dealing with tho immediate interests of existing indi¬ 
viduals; but the latter is porliaps of greater importance to the public, 
as affecting for a future indefinite period the mode in which property 
in land may be dealt with and enjoyed. 

The mobt important feature <*r the propobcd legislation is that the 
legal relation of the owners and hirers of land is regarded from an 
altogether novel point of \iew, and a new legal principle is intro¬ 
duced the ultimate development of which it is impossible to predict. 
The peculiar nature of the proposed onuctmcnls naturally ari.ses from 
the exceptional existing relations of landlords and tenants in Ireland, 
who, although upon the strict legal theory merely owners and hirers 
of land, occupy a position of an entirely different natun'. 

The relation of landlord and tenant (or rather owner and hirer) is, 
in accordance with the accepted legal theory, expressly adopted by the 
Irish Land Act of 1800, based upon a contract between the parties 
by which the owner of the land concedes the possession of tho laud to 
tho hirer for a definite period in consideration of an annual paymeut, 
which for many purposes is considered as representing a pro^iortion 
or aliquot part of the annual produce of the land itself. It is obvious 
that the actual relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland cannot he 
made to square with the legal theory of tho hiring of land, and that 
the logical and necessary consequences of tho doctrine of contract 
are precisely tho causes of the present agitation, and constitute the 
evils which it is nov proposed to remedy. 

The peculiarity of the existing system in Ireland turns upon two 
facts, both foreign to English ideas, and therefore not easy for 
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Englifilimen to apprehend: (1) that the great majerity of Irish 
tenants from year to year have never entered into any express 
contract, but have held their farms for generations, paying what 
rent they could be made to pay, and that, although by the theory of 
English law holding under implied contracts, they woidd under any 
other system bo considered us customary, not contractual tenants; 
and (2) tliat, in cunscquonco of thn legislation of 1870, actually, 
although not technically, the tenants are themselves owners of an 
indefinite portion of the value of the holdings whicli they occupy. 

The legal difficulties certain to nriso from the latter fact were 
foreseen by the authors of the Act of J870, and were attempted to 
1)0 evaded by declaring the tenant entitled to “ cowpcnsalion for 
improventrnh ” and ** damtgrH for (luturhnnref statutory rights which 
were to remain dormant during, and to come into existence only upon, 
the determination of Ihoteimncy; but, as the logical consequences 
of any legal rule can never he escaped, the tenant became, by what¬ 
ever name the legislature chos-e to call liis newly acquired rights, 
the owner of an interest in Ihe land whieh ho eould and did sell .md 
tnorfgage, 'I’ho intere‘«t thus granted by the legislature to the 
tenant was, however, subject to the qualification that, iiiasmuch as it 
arose from the contract, (‘Kpross or implie<l, by which he had stipu¬ 
lated to pay a spLcific rent, the acquisition of such an interest in thn 
land could not atfeel the amount of the rent payable during the 
continuance of the tenancy. 

The legislation of 1870 having failed to cfleot the results desired, 
it became necessary to introduce a measure further to amend the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland; and in coiisideriiig the iiaturo 
and extent <tf the coneossions to bo made, it was resolved to grant the 
full deinaiuls of tho tenants as expressed in the well-known allitera¬ 
tion of “ fixity of tenure, freo sale, and fair rent.” It is easy to 
assert in general terras that siuh and sucli rights sliould be conceded 
to tenants, but it is difficult to draw up a clear and intelligible Act 
amending the existing law in the manner proposed. It is needful for 
such a purpose to form a distinct conception and frame a clear 
definition of the legal relation in which tho parties are henceforth 
to stand to eaeli other, and when this has been done, to develop and 
express in separate sections tho logical consequences which follow 
from tho first general principle upon which tho Act is founded. Tho 
first necessity, therefore, in framing tho Bill was to ascertain to what 
class of li'gal obligations the relation of landlord and tenant should 
thoroaftor be referred. 

It is evident that no amount of ingenuity could strain any theory 
of contract so as to cover the proposed legislation, tho necessity for 
which arose from tho inapplicability of the inevitable doctrines of 
contract to tho state of things existing in Ireland. There was also 
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an unwillingnesa on the part of many openly to transfer the property 
in tho land from the landlord to tho tenant, and thus reduce the 
former to the petition of a more rent charger. Tho vioTr taken by 
the authors of the present Bill may be easily discovered from the 
nature of its provisions. They evidently based tho equity of tho 
tenants and their claim to the rights conceded by tho Bill upon the 
admitted fact that tho Irish landlord was originally the owner of 
tho holding, in a wholly or partly nniniprovcd condition, and that 
tho tenant hud by his labour increased or created its agricultural 
condition by improvements which, under the Act of 1870, ho was 
entitled to consider as his own property; and had further, himself or 
his successors, coni iniiously resided upon the holding for an indefinite 
period. This is preci‘>oly the condition of things under which the 
originally precarious cstato of tho copyholder ri{)cncd into acknow¬ 
ledged ownorbhip; but the legislator of tho nineteenth century is 
more cautious in dealing with the rights of landowners than wore 
tlie judges of the so-mueh-decried feudal period. Tested by modem 
ideas, the former is now entitled to credit for vigour in recognising 
these facts as constituting the tenant a parlf owner at least of his 
holding; ft)r public opinion requires, in spite of the advocates of 
peas.ant proprietary, that the landlord should still, in theory at least, 
continue to subsist, for certain indefinite, social, and beneficent ])ur- 
poses, although shorn of .dl practical power. 

The tenant b iviiig been lecognised as a part owiii’rol his bolding, 
it was eousidr red possible to i stablish and d»*tlno the legal relation 
of the landlord and tenant upon the hupposition that their interi^sts 
constituted a species of partnership, or, to use the phraseology of the 
ci-v II law, a qHasi-]),artnCTship; that is, ii soniclhitig not a true jurtncr- 
ship. hut which, from its general rescnibLince to a partnership, might 
fairly be treded us such. The ditfcrencoof the legal relation arising 
from a contract of hiring, and one founded upon an agreement to 
form a partnership, is obvious, and no jurist had over couccivcd tho 
possibility of regarding tho relation of lindlord and tenant exclu¬ 
sively from such ti point of anew, ft is true that the authors of tho 
Tede Napoleon do speak of the lindlord and toiiant as being quasi- 
part ners, but a referoneo to the passage will show that sueh. expres¬ 
sions .sire illustrative of certain details only, and that this conception • 
of their relation is cxeluded from the detailed logical deduction of 
their rchpectia'c rights and obligations. A careful examination of 
tho fivat two pirts of tho proposed Bill will •'how that its provisions 
I VO solely framed upon the assumption of a quasi-part nership, a form 
of legislation radically dangerous, both bcc.insi* it is essentially con¬ 
tradictory to existing and unrepealed law, and bee lusc it is impossible 
to anticipate to what extent this latest theory miy logically be 
developed. 
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It is bero right to state that in the object, scope, and practicid 
result of the proposed Itill in the case of existing yearly tenancies 
we entirely concur, and we believe that the faults which may be 
imputed to it arc referable not to its exc*ecding, but rather to its 
falling short of, the legislation which the exigency of the circum¬ 
stances requires, f)ur criticisms are exclusively directed to the effect 
which its unactmenis must produce in the case of future hiring of 
lands. 

The theory of the Hill, and the logical consequences of this theory 
as developed in its scclions, can be easily understood if we consider 
the landlord and tenant to bo partners in tho farm, the landlord 
having contributed the land in a more or loss unimproved condition, 
and the tenant having contributed certain unascertained capital and 
labour represented by bis com])ensation for improvements, and also 
having an undefined right to occupy, measured by the amount of his 
contingent damages for disturbanee. Such a partnership may be 
conceived as dissoluble at any time at tho will of either party, or, 
as is often the case in actua. partnerships, as continuous for a doti- 
nitc period. This quasi-par{ncr«.h[p differs from a real partnership 
in ono essential point: in the case of a mercantile or manufacturing 
partnership, and upon its dissolution, all the assets of the tirm aro 
realised by sale, and the proct'cds of such sale divided between the 
partners in accordance with flieir respective rights; but in this quasi- 
partnership tho substratum of the partnership is laud, which is the 
property of the landlord, and therefore upon tho termination of the 
connection the farm cannot be sold, but the value of the tenant’s 
interest in bis holding must be paid to him either by the sale of the 
tenant’s interest (»r uircctly by tho landlord. It must, however, bo 
added that this mode of winding up a partnership is of not unusual 
occurrence in mercantile conveyancing. 

The most remarkable proof of the influence of the theory of 
partnership in the framing of tin Act lies in tho provisions euntained 
in tho first section. It is mani/< st that if this section wero omitted 
tho tenant would have a clear right to sell his interest to whom and 
as ho himsolf plc.ised, and the section which professes to enact that 
tho tenant may sell his interest, so far from giving him the power, 
restricts his pow'cr of sale by the introduction of exceptions and pro¬ 
visions wholly inr-onsistont with the ideas of the common law. The 
reason of this is the existence of the elementary rule of partnerships, 
that no partner can by the sale of his sharo introduce into a partnership 
a third party objectionable to the remaining members of the firm. 
Tho subsequent section curries out tho same doctrine, being, in 
fact, nothing else than one of the provisions in ordinary uso in part¬ 
nership deeds; and to the same idea that, in addition to the legtJ, 
a species of personal relation exists between the landlord and the 
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tenant must be referred tbe remarkable enactment contained in 

800. 7, § 6. 

The landlord's share in the partnership being representod by the 
land farmed by the tenant, any variation in the vdue of the land 
mast be followed by a readjustment of the rout considered as the 
share of the profits allocated to the o^vncr of the land in respect of 
his contribution to the general funds of the concern. Such altera* 
tions in the rent payable by the tenant arc inconsistent with any form 
of tenancy founded upon contract solely, and it is to be remarked 
that the alterations in the rent are made with reference to the letting 
of the land extending over periods of not less than fifteen years, and 
that the principle of the Civil Law, by which a deficient crop gives 
tho tenant a right to a dcniund for a reduction of the rent, a doctrine 
founded upon the theory of an implied warranty of annual value, is 
thus excluded. 

Upon tho determination of a tenancy by the act of tho landlord, or 
if the tenant desire to retire fi-om (ho occupation of tlic holding, the 
dissolution of tho connection is worked out by tho tenant drawing 
out tho value of his interest by either u sale.to a third party, or by 
being purchased out by tho landlord, and upon such occasion the 
accounts between the parties arc taken, and their equities adjusted. 

Such appears to be the tbeurv upon which the Bill has been framed. 
It is not tbo object of this article to consider or critieixo the details of 
tho scheme, or the machinery by which it is proposed that it should 
bo carried out, but rather to inquiro how far, if at all, tho view of tho 
relation of landlord and tenant adopted by tlie authors of this Bill, 
equitable and consistent w'ilh tho facts exi-sting in Ireland, but novel 
as a juridical theory, can be applied to tenancies to be created in tho 
future. By tho Bill itself u distinction is drawn between present 
and future tenancies, and it is manifestly inlionded that tho rights of 
present tenantsshould, for manifest reasons, be greater than those 
to be enjoyed by “future tenants.” Tho only substantial right, 
however, upon tho face of tho Bill granted to present and refused to 
future tenants is that of initiating ijroccedings for tho fixing of a 
“ fair rent.” But by the thirteenth section the right to apply to tho 
Court to fix a judicial rent i.s given to all tenants Avhcrc proceedings 
are taken by the landlord to recover possession of the holding, a 
crisis which can bo easily produced by the tenant not paying his 
rent. Subject to this exception, and assuming that where the word 
** tenant ” is used without any qualification it includes all tenants, 
both present and future, the rights and position of both classes of 
tenants will bo practically identical. Many tenancies future in fact 
must be construed to be present for the purposes of the Bill, because 
whenever a landlord, in exercise of his right of pre-emption, and not 
at the request of the tenant, or as u bidder in the open market, 
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purchases the interest of a present tenant, any subsequent lotting of 
the land for a period of fifteen years will create a “ present,” not a 
“ ^iure tenancy, llio rights now proposed to bo granted to 
tonants being foiindc-d upon certain peculiar antecedent facts and 
spocial equities, it is worthy of consideration whether a future tenant, 
who comes into possc'ision of tho holding under wliolly diflfcrent cir¬ 
cumstances, has uny claim to he placed in a similar position. Upon 
reference to the forty-fourth section, a “tenant” means a person 
(occupying land under u “ contract of tenancy,” which is itself defined 
as “ a letting of land for a term of years, or for live-s or for lives and 
years, or from year to year,” terms which include tenants holding 
imdcr-lcases, or agi’(!emonts for a definite time, at a fixed remt. That 
l.his was fully undcr.stood by tho persons who framed the Act, appears 
from the introduction of tho forty-seventh section, which is iutro- 
diici'd to except lease's existing at tlie date of the passing of the Act 
from its operation; there is, however, no section similarly excluding 
from the provisions of the Act siib.'^oqiicnt leases for any term, 
wliothcr-for thirty-oiic ycai's ,.r a greater period. All fiitiiro leases 
of lands to which the Act applies, with the exception of leases of 
holdings valued at £150, iu which the teiiiiut contracts himself out 
of the Act, and lands held under judicial leases, will be overridden 
by tho provisions of the Act, and almost all tenancies, whether 
present or future, will bo regulatexl by an invariable law of status as 
defined by tho clauses of this Bill. 

In considering the applicati«)ii of tho principles of tho Bill to the 
case of a future lotting, the difficulty of their uppiicutiou is tested if 
we suppose ourselves to have to deal with a specific and selected case. 
Tho owner of land in hand at the date of tho passing of tlio Bill, 
such a holding for example as a homo farm, or a landlord who sub¬ 
sequently to tho passing of the Bill has bona fide and for full value 
in tho opon market purchased out an existing tenant, is dosiruus of 
letting these lands to a solvent tenant. In such a ease the owner in 
actual possession holds the lands free from any claim fur improve¬ 
ments or equities arising from the prolonged possession of a tenant. 
He, ill fact, under the circurnstancf's, if there ever was a tenant of 
the holding, is the a.ssignco of the interest of such former tenant, or, 
to use the ordinary form of expression, all the interest and equity of 
tho former tenant are mergeil in the fee ; and the proposed tenant 
has not, nor pretends ever to have, expended any capital in the im¬ 
provement of tho land iu question, nor indoed has any special con¬ 
nection with the preraisos. Under these circumstances the owner 
lots to tho proposed tenant the lauds in question for a definite 
term at a fixed rent. By virtue of such a bare contract of hiring 
what claim can such a tenant have to be treated as a quasi-partner f 
Ilis possession is referable solely to his agreement, and his specific 
agreement gives him no right to aught except possession, subject to 
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the payment of a definite rent. It is to be remembered that if an 
incoming tenant contract to pay the full market value of premises in 
the form of on annual rent, the value of his teuanev mxist be nil. A 
tenant’s interest can .fetch a substantial price in one or other only of 
the following coses: (1) if there is an unnatural competition fur the 
possession of land, or (2) if the rent to be paid by him is less than 
the market price. If such a tenant fall behind in th(» payment of his 
I'eut, and the landlord take proceedings, and not unnaturally, us the 
thirteenth section expresses it, to compel the tenant to quit his hold¬ 
ing, upon whut grounds could the tenant claim a right to sell, or to 
compel tbelandlorfl to purcliose, an interest which would be absolutely 
valueless save for the unrcusonablo compel it ion of third parties or 
the previous liberality of the landlord himself ? hior again, under such 
circuinstunccs, could tho tenant claim a right to apply to the Court to 
fix the jiidiciul rent of the holding. Why should a future contract 
of pure and simple hiring create tho reciprocal rights which are 
incident to a contract of partnershipTlie mode in which this 
rcmurkiible result bus been arrived at is not diflicult to discern. The 
object of the authors of the Hill was to introduce a scheme by which 
tho ooufiictiug riglils of landlords and tenants might bo coiu 2 )oscd, 
and a dangerous political dispute compromised. Tlio Ministry con¬ 
sidered, as it were, the resiJoctive rights asserted by both landlord 
and tenant, inquired into the eircumstuuc(\s of the case, and having 
investigated the claims of the. Irisli tenants, whether legal, equitable, 
or moral, pronounced an award or eoraproini.se 'wliich has boon 
embodied in the proposed Hill. A measure such as that with which 
wo are dealing is purely a political measure, and nut a considered 
act of law reform. Its general provisions Imve been, and will he again 
and again, criticized from tho lawyer’s point of view, but in dealing 
with (questions such as the Irish J.aud question, tho intervention of 
the lawyer is more injurious than beneficial. The object to he 
attained is tho compromise in any reasunahiu inuunor of a logically 
insoluble controversy, in which technical legal rights arc all on one 
side, and coarse natural justice and the public necessity are upon the 
other. The primary object is to close a burning question, and tho 
consideration of the remote logical results of the mcasuro arc on such 
occasions too often uhfortunutcly adjourned for future; consideration. 

It might at first seem possible that an Act which pro]) 08 ed to 
settle the Irish Land question should be confined 1o the existing 
tenancies, and that tho rights and wrongs of existing tenants 
having been ucknowledgc>d or redressed, the future dealings with 
lands should bo left to the existing law. Hut tlie difficulty of Avork- 
ing an Act drawn upon such lines, and the cerluinty of its failure, 
will he appreciated by any one who attempts to define and distin¬ 
guish “present ” and “ future ” tenancies. Of tho tenancies created 
every year, which from the legal point of view must bo considered 
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as new tenancies, a large proportion are in truth and fact merely 
continuations of former tenancies. This is obvious in dealings under 
the Ulster tenant right. An existing tenant agrees to sell to a 
purchaser, and, upon payment of the purchase money to the out¬ 
going tenant, the purchaser is accepted by the landlord as the tenant 
of the farm. In this case there is no assignment of the old tenancy 
l)y the outgoing to the incoming tenant; the interest of the former 
is absolutely extinguished, and the latter enters into a now contract, 
and that this is the legal aspect of tlie transaction is obvious from 
the fact that the outgoing tenant is relieved from all liability as to 
future rent. Again, nothing is more common than that upon the 
marriage of a farmer’s daughter, the father, daughter, and son-in-law 
arrive at the agent’s ofHue, and by some consensus of the parties, 
indefinable by the l.iwyer, the son-in-law gets into a farm in lieu of 
tlio father-in-law. In those and similar eases the former tenancy is 
determined and a new ono substituted ; indeed an assignment with 
its legal consequeneos would not meet the a iews of the parties; yet 
tlie object and cfTect of the iransaction is to transfer the possession 
of lands with its incidents from tho old to the new tenant. The 
necessity of preventing the evasion of tho ohjocts of the Act by 
regarding as the creation of future tenancies transactions which in 
truth arc only assignments of existing tenancies is tho explanation 
of the sixth section, and po.ssibl 3 ’ tho justification of the entire of the 
forty-fiftli section. But it /ippoars to have been overlooked that oven 
at tlio date of the passing of tho proijoscd measure there may bo 
letting of lauds to which tho princij^los of tho Act cannot apply, 
and that subsequently to that date the number of such lettings must 
indefinitely increase. As lands become discharged from the equities 
and rights of present tenants, cither by the purchase by the tenant 
of the landlord’s interest or by the landlord buying out the tenant, 
tho number of cases in which laud must bo dealt with upon the 
ordinary principles which flow from the fact ^of absolute ownership 
must I'Upidly increase. 

This objection to the frame of the Bill can be easily understood by 
the consideration of an analogous case from Avhich the disturbing 
element of a political question is cliiuiuated. If it should appear that 
certain legal relations defined by the existing law to bo partnerships 
bo ase,orfained to be in truth contracts of hiring; if it should appear 
tliat the property, the substratum of the business, is exclusively 
owned by a Hlep])ing partner, and the managing partner pays an 
annual sum for tho use of the capital Avithout accounting for the 
annual profits—it Avould be but right to enact that such transactions 
should thenceforward be treated as pure cases of hiring, and governed 
by the rules incident in such ubligatious. But if in such a case it be 
enacted in general terms that henceforward all partnerships should 
be considered hirings, a legal difficulty the converse of the former 
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would immediately arise; in lieu of the former one caused by treating 
hirings as partnerships another would be substituted, viz. that which 
must follow from treating pure partnerships as contracts of hiring, 
and fresh legislation would be requisite to curtail the excess of the 
general enactment. 

It can scarcely bo supposed that the present Bill is intended as a 
permanent and perpetual code regulating the relation of the owners 
and hirers of land, and that, irrespective of the existence of the 
acknowledged facta upon which the equitable claims of the tenants 
are founded, the free hiring of land is to be permanently forbidden, 
and the legal relations to arise from such transactions perpetually 
stereotyped after one invariable fashion. If such be the intention 
of the framers of the Act, all experience as to the working of such 
legislative attempts teaches us that it will be infallibly defeated; 
the supreme authority of Parliament may deprive one of his property 
and transfer it to another, but it can never prevent property being 
dealt with in the mode which the exigencies of modern society 
require. It is sis much beyond the power of tho legislature to 
declare that contracts of hiring sliuU liencoforward be regulated upon 
tho principles applicable to partnerships, us to enact that square pegs 
shall fit into round holes, or that equilateral sliall possess tho quali¬ 
ties of right-angled triangles. Statutes of such a nature are imme¬ 
diately assailed and curtailed by every device which the ingenuity of 
the legal profession oaii discover, and in tlie end, by means of fictions 
and otlier (ionlrivancos, their provisions are practically abrogated. 
Any Icgislalion which professes to regulate tho future relation of the 
Landlords and tenants in Ireland must recognise tho existence of dis¬ 
tinct classes of properly in lands, to which ono invariable system is 
inapplicable, and which must he dealt with upon different principles. 

Ist. p]xisting yearly tenaneies, or existing tenancies less than 
yearly tenancies, which, though in legal theory contractual, are in 
truth customary tenancies. To all such tho principles embodied in 
tho Bill can bo reasonably and beneficially applied. 

2nd. Existing louses which by the forty-seventh section arc 
expressly excluded from the operation of tho proposed legislation, 
and whicli upon tho termination of the lease will full into the sub¬ 
sequent class. 

3rd. Jiands now unict, or which afterwards by tho operation of tho 
Act may bo discharged from the equities arising from the existence 
of a touancy, and as to which it is submitted the theory of tho Bill 
is inapplicable. 

As to the lust class, the important question must bo considered, and 
ultimately decided by Parliament, wbetber the political and social 
exigencies of the situation require that in this case also tlie freedom 
of dealing with the land by contracts of hiring should be for over and 
absolutely prohibited. Alkx. 0. Riciiky. 
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I siiouLi) not like to uttempt any confident criticism of the details of 
the Laud Bill till thc'muaniiig of it is thrashed out on the second 
reading, but 1 note some first impressions. 

No one can doubt that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
approached the subject in a very comprehensive and liberal spirit. 
I*racti(uilly, the Bill seems to concede that which I and many others 
have long thought to be the only practical measure that is now possible 
—the three F’s. The Gordian knot, involved in the question who has 
and wlio has not a fair claim to these privileges, is cut with great 
boldness by giving them to all yearly tenants, whether they came in 
with pre-Celtic J*'cnians or whether they arc recent settlers, and 
whether they are largo or small tenants. As regards the small 
tenants, ut least, 1 think this is decidedly the best course. It would 
be impossible to do abstract historical justice in each case. Possibly 
an ancient Irishman may now bo without land, while a modem Saxon 
has it. But the present holders are the muss and heart of tho Irish 
people, and to satisfy them is the best chiuico of peace for Ireland. 

Recognising, then, thoiwighly tho broad merits of all this part 
of the Bill, the obvious criticism is, why is it made so difficult and 
obscure to tho lay understanding!' If tho throe F.’s arc to be 
granted, why not say so in so many words ? I hope that the diffi¬ 
culty is merely th(} fashion of lawyers, or at most that the provisions 
aro a little wrapped up only to make them more easy to swallow, i 
trust that there is nothing about the Bill of the character of those 
diplomatic documents which different parties construe differently, 
according to their wishes and interests. 

Of the three F's—Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rents, and Free Sale 
—the last two are directly enough concoded. Fixity of tenure, 
which seems naturally to come first, is not directly conceded; hut, as 
I understand it, the tenant may, “ fj-om time to time," apply to have 
a fair rent fixed, and then has fifteen years’ fixity; after which, I 
suppose, he may again apply, and so on ad infinitum. If this is so, it 
amounts to absolute fixity of tenuro; but oiio cannot quite see why 
the Bill should not directly say so. There may bo cases in which 
there may bo no dispute about tho rent, and where that question 
must be somewhat unnecessarily raised to secure fixity. 

Assuming, then, that the three F’s are conceded, tho great diffi¬ 
culty lies in the question, “ What is a fair rent P ’’ It must bo 
admitted that tho Bill (sect. 7, cl. 3) is somewhat vague on this 
point. No doubt it would be better if it were possible to lay down a 
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rule to be judicially applied. But, though I may almost say that 
my life has been devoted to the attempt to solve this question in the 
case of tenants with some status-tenure, and I have long paid parti¬ 
cular attention to the Irish phase of the subject, I am free to con¬ 
fess that I do not see my way to any positive rule generally 
applicable to the prcsi'nt circumstances of Ireland. I believe that 
the course wliicli the Govemment propose as the prominent feature 
of the Bill, to create a dictatorship to solve tho question of fair rents, 
is the best that is possible. lio doubt the thing must he done by a 
sort of cquituhlo rule of thumb ; but after all there is a sort of con¬ 
sensus of the country that some estates arc J’airly rented, some rack- 
rented ; discreet and capable dictators may arrive at a just mean, 
and then ts^^ing into considerutiuri the improvements and the circum¬ 
stances of each tenant, liis privilege, as indexed by tho scale of 
dibturhanoc, ami all equitable considerations, tliey maj' do u fair if 
rough justice. 

The greatest difficulty will, I think, lie in this, how are excessively 
bad seasons and groat variations in values to be provided for ? If wo 
have another potato failure, or American butler and bacon, reduce 
tho Irish articles to the position of drugs, arc tho tenants who from 
misfortune arc unable to pay to bo ruthlessly sacrificed, or are we to 
import tho principle of tho Disturbance Bill of last year and of tho 
Iioman and most other laws, and to say that in ease of excessive 
failure the landlord is to shore tlie loss with the tenant Tho Bill 
contains no such provision, and peiliaps alter what passed last year 
the Government may he slow to propose it. Yet without it t'ither 
the rents must be fixed very low to cover all risks, or another failure 
might lead to wholesale evictions for non-payment of rent and to a 
renewed war of classes. 

If the whole risk of seasons is to be borne by the tenant, then I 
think tho fifteen-year term is not only not too short, but is a great 
deal too long. Wo know that even among Scotch farmers there is 
a reaction of feeling against their nineteen-year leases; they arc 
unwilling to bear all the risk for so long. 

The view to which I incline is this: that the dictatorship of tho 
Commission is good for a crisis, but should be temporary, and not 
permanent. When a fair rent has once been settled, or wlicn by 
acquiescence, say for ten years, landlord and tenant have accepted 
the existing rent, their future adjustments might be regulated by a 
rule such as we have adopted in India, viz. that the rent shall he 
raised or lowered (on tho scale of the existing rents) in proportion to 
changes in the productive powers of the land (not brought about by 
the tenant) or in the value of produce. In that case changes might he 
made as it were wholesale, with reference to general changes affect¬ 
ing whole districts, and I would allow an adjustment where necessary 
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mucli oftener than once in fifteen years—say after five years. Prices 
would be struck annually like the County Fiars prices in Scotland. 
1 would also provide for remissions similarly carried out in cose of 
extreme failure of crops. I hope, however, that most good land¬ 
lords will prefer to retain the pleasant and amity-breeding function 
of giving voluntary remissions in bad times, and that only in case 
of harsh evictions will judicial intorvenlion be necessary on that 
subject. 

Free sale is put in the forefront of the Pill, and is given in a very 
broad and liberal way. The only part of this arrangement which I 
confess pu/zles me much is section 12, creating an extraordinarily 
complicated mode of dealing with the case where the landlord raises 
the rent after a sale of the tenure by a tenant. Tho sin|ple course 
might seem to have been to lot tlio new purchaser step into the 
shoes of tho old tenant, and stand or fall by his rights and privileges. 
But it is otherwise ordered. If the landlord (not having given notice 
before the sale) raises the rent the ptirc.baser may sell again forth¬ 
with, and the landlord must •cimburac him for tho depreciation of 
selling value caused by the rise of rent. As T understand this 
provision, tlie cfFoet is to give the now purchaser the equivalent of 
absolute fixity of rent, for tho landlord cannot raise the rent without 
making himself liable to pay tlic full capital value of the addition. 
I should very greatly like to see all complications got rid of by 
fixity of rent, .attained by any jueaiis. But, besides what seems the 
inequality of putting tho now purchaser in a better position than the 
old tenant, there is the obvious difiicully that, as this section stands, 
the landlord may, and in his own interest is almost bound to give 
notice of increase of rent on every occasion of the sale of a tenure, 
for if ho lets the sale pass without that notice his right of future 
increase is gone. I cannot help thinking that this would ho an 
unfortunate complication. 

A very important change proposed by the present Bill is the 
putting large tenunts on nearly the same footing as small ones. 
Except in regard to compensation for past improvements, the large 
tenant was almost excluded from tho benefit of tho Act of 1870. 
Ho could get no mure than one year’s rent and no more than £250 
in all as compensation for disturbance, and every tenant above £50 
could, and in practice generally must, contract himself out of tho 
Act altogether. By the present Bill, in regard to the concession of 
the three F’s, no distinction is made between large and small 
tenants; compensation to large tenants for disturbance is enlarged to 
three years’ rent without any limit of amount; and no man whoso 
holding is valued at less than £150, say £200 rent, can be contracted 
out of the Act. I have no doubt that some means of giving security 
to largo capitalist tenants for the capital they put into the soil is 
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one of the crying needs of the day, but it seems to me that the case 
of tenants of this class, whether in Ireland or in England or Scotland, 
stands on a totally different footing from that of the small Irish 
tenants. The claim of the latter does not rest solelv on economical 
grounds, but to a great degree on history and ti'udition and the 
popular belief in a status-tenure. They arc the people of Ireland, 
conquered, but never wholly expelled from the soil. The large 
farmer, on the contrary, is a comparatively new-comer who has sup¬ 
planted the original people in parts of the country; he is the creature 
of pure contract; his claim rests on purely ef’onomical grounds. I 
confess it seems to me somewhat risky to mix up the case of such 
farmers in Ireland with that of the ordinary small farmer. If yon 
do, and make such concessions, how can you resist the claim of the 
English tenant from year to year equally to have the three E's P It 
may be that it would bo a good thing to give this to him, but I must 
say I should prefer to see the case of the large farmers separately 
dealt with for all the three kingdoms, and in Ireland to maintain 
the distinction set up by the Act of 1870. 

It is right to say that there are two important provisions which 
may in practice much limit the claims of largo tenants. By sect. 7, 
cl. 8, when an application is made by the tenant for a judicial 
rent, the Court may^ if it think fit, disallow such application where it 
is satisfied that the lidding has theretofore been maintained and 
im proved by the landlord. This provision is, however, of a very 
permissive character, and tJir>ro are, 1 take it, many cases whore 
improvements have been made partly by the landlord and partly by 
the tenant to which it would be difilcult to apply it. Again, when 
wc have studied the Bill and get near the end, there crops up among 
the supplemental clauses at. the conclusion a very important pro¬ 
vision for which nothing preceding had prepared us. That is sect. 
47, which provides that holdings Under existing leases for more than 
one year shall bo regulated by the lease, and not by the provisions 
relating to tenancies contained in this Act. That seems absolutely to 
shut out every man who has accepted a lease, long or short, and that 
not only during the currency of the lease, but at its termination; for 
there is a provision to save tenancies which would have been subject 
to the Ulster custom on tho expiration of the lease, from which it 
seems wo must infer that non-Ulster holdings under lease are to bo 
subject to right of ro-entry and all tho rest of it according to the 
usual terms of leases. As regards thirty-one-ycar looses, and the 
liability of the tenants at the end of that time and of some other 
tenants created upwards of fifteen years after the passing of the Act, 
to become future tenants,” with compensation for disturbance, but no 
right to a judicial rent ” and to fixity, it is perhaps enough to say 
” sufficient for the day.” But as respeetttshorter leases, it does seem 
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to me that whilo the provisions of sect. 47 may be suitable enough to 
large tenants, it will come very hard indeed on small tenants on those 
estates whore periodical louses have been given of the nature of what 
we call a "settlement” in India; that is, to, fix the rent and other 
incidents for u certain period. We have always been preaching the 
advantages of leases and the wrong>headedness of Irish tenants who 
will not accept them. Will it be possible to maintain that of tw'o 
adjoining estates with similar tenants, on one where the tenancies are 
yearly the tenants are to have the three F’s in full, on the other 
where leases have passed they arc to have nothing P 

As regards largo tenants, tliough most of those in Ireland may 
come under the clause saving leases, the principle seems to remain 
that if any tenant, however large and however recent, should now 
be holding on from year to year, he acquires complete fixity and 
all tho rest; and there is the example to English farmers who 
generally do hold from year to year. 

Coming now to tho latter part, of the Bill, the purchase clauses 
no doubt aim at what would je far the best solution of tho whole 
question if general effeet could he given to thorn. And they are 
also what may ho called a sort of .vufayinf/ of tho Bill to the palate of 
all parties in Ireland. All are inclined to praise that as the best 
part of it. T observe that tho proposals of wise and moderate Irish¬ 
men almost always eventuate in a liberal subvention from the British 
Treasury; and Mr. Parnell and his friends also mucli favour such an 
arrangement as a stop preliminary to the complete self-government 
which is to follow. For all, then, tho idea that, for the purpose of 
buying uj) estates voluntarily oflTcred and allotting them to tenants, 
three eminent Irishineii are to bo allowed to put their hands deep into 
British pockets has great charms. I am afraid that they are rather too 
sanguine on the subject. Though, in some respects, tho purchase 
clauses may seem somewhat dangerously without limit, still, as they 
now stand, they contain some very cautious provisions; and, if these 
are really acted up to, I do not think that, considering tho long scoi'c 
of wrongs to Ireland, wo can object. Not only must three-fourths 
of tho tenants, both in number and in value, be willing and able 
to purchase their holdings, but (sect. 28) tho Lund Commission shall 
satisfy themselves, before purchasing an cstato, that a rc-salo can be 
effected without ioss, and that tho purchasers can work their 
holdings profitably. Aloroovcr, to guard against what occurred 
in regard to many sales of Church lands (where tho tenants merely 
used their privilege to assign over to a speculator), tho tenants who 
purchase cannot re-scll till half of tho advance is discharged, and 
cannot subdivide or sublet till tho whole is paid. 

It is manifest that these conditions can be fulfilled only on very 
good estates with very gos^, solvent, and rent-paying tenants. Such 
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estates will hardly be got for less than twenty-fire years’ purchase; 
with Government in the market seeking for voluntary sales, more 
may not improbably be asked, but let us say twenty-five years’ pur¬ 
chase. The present rent would be then four per cent, on the 
purchase money. The tenants who purchase are to pay five per cent, 
on their purchases, for interest and sinking fund, to clear off in thirty- 
five years ; but as to the original money paid by the Commission there 
is to be added, before rc-salc, enough to cover all expenses, all losses 
(and there inevitably must be losses) on the holdings which tenants 
are not willing to buy, and all other risks, in order to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of ro-salc without loss, the tenants who purchase must pay some¬ 
thing move than the five per cent., say five and a half or six per cent, 
instead of the present rent of four per cent. In other words, in order 
that their children or grandchildren may become peasant proprietors, 
they must consent for their own lives to increase their present pay¬ 
ments by almost fifty per cent. This may be done to some extent in 
Ulster (where most of the Church lands wore situated), but I confess 
to great doubts whether there are many estates out of Ulster whore 
tbreo-fourihs of the tenants can and will do this. To say nothing, 
then, of the chance of home rule coming before the money is repaid, 
I am apprehensive that in regard to the purchase clauses one of two 
things will happen : if tliey are really acted up to strictly in their 
present form comparatively little udvuniage will be taken of them, 
and they will bo little effectual; if they arc modified to meet Irish 
demands, or the cautionary provisions are liberally and laxly con¬ 
strued, then we shall get into great pecuniary complications, and the 
re-sales will mf bo effected tc/thout loss. 

As T understand it, fhoro is nothing now about the provision for 
advances to reclaim waste lands except the permission to advance 
money to companies. In Uiis part of the Hill, both in regard to 
reclamation and to emigration, the Government seem to have greater 
faith in companies than most pooplc have. If companies are found 
willing to spend their own money as well as that advanced to them, 
either to reclaim Irl.sh bogs and mountains and settlo small Ii-ish 
farmers, or to carry impoverished Irish families to foreign lands, 
and they can give really sufficient security, by all means let them. 

I dare say wo shall have the companies brought out by eager pro¬ 
moters and secretaries and directors; but except from motives of 
pure benevolence I confess I should not like to erab.ark as a share¬ 
holder in such companies; and I should think there would bo a good 
deal of difficulty about the security for the advances made to them, 
and the repayment, in case the enterprises arc not financially suc¬ 
cessful. 

With respect to emigration tho whole scheme is comprised in 
one single-clause section of the Bill (26), and I find it difficult to 
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belioTo that it could be worked without more elaboration; it looks 
rathor as if this section bad been thrown in by way of after-thought. 
Setting asido the question whether with our ever-incroasing demands 
for labour we can spare the Irish, I have no doubt whatever that if 
poor Irish families could bo settled in America as successful and self- 
reliant agricultural colonists, that would be a great benefit to them. 
But are they likely to succeed in that capacity ? I assume that we 
do not desire artificially to stimulato the emigration of the better 
class of Irish farmers, such as the energetic Ulsterman with twenty- 
five or thirty acres of tolerable land ; the scheme is more designed 
to dispose of the poor people of the western coasts, who live in a way 
which seems to us most miserable, the men being migratory occa¬ 
sional labourers, and at home with their women and childi'cn untidy 
cultivators of small patches. 

I very much fear that there could hardly be worse materials for 
colonists in a hard climate; they never have been conspicuous in that 
way, and it may bo doubted if they ever will. They have neithei* 
the habits of continuous encr ^tic labour nor much agricultural skill 
and knowledge. They live and thrive us they do on account of 
their singularly temperate climate on that west coast, with little 
frost in winter and no heats in summer. It is notorious that in all 
parts of America Irishmen are very apt to suffer much in health 
before they get acclimatised, and I can conceive no people less fitted 
to struggle on to independence in Manitoba (with its seven months 
of super-arctic winter and its five months of sub-tropical drought and 
heat) than these Western Irish. Since the system of making great 
grants to railways has put large tracts of laud in America in the 
market, companies formed to acquire and dispose of it are numerous 
enough, hut they want to deal with people with a little money. 
What I must say that I especially dislike is the proposal to advance 
money to the Oovornmont of Canada. It seemed to me that the 
proposal lately put forward by them was'most excessively one-sided. 
They offered the land it is true, but for months past we have all 
been deluged with touting advertisements sent out by the Canadian 
Government to attract to Manitoba, &c., settlers to whom they offcrlond 
on tho usual homestead terms—that, therefore, is no special concession. 
But they coolly propose that we should bear .\ll tho cost and risk of 
sending out Irish families, and should guarantee them against any 
burden from any who may be thrown on their hands, they, who 
want the settlers, not contributing one farthing, but only giving 
management and advice. To my view nothing con be more unsatisfac¬ 
tory than such political relations as those which subsist between this 
country and Canada. I would not make sacrifices to keep the Irish 
under the British flag there. I do not even see that there is any 
mention of security for loans advanced for emigration to Colonial 
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OoTemments. If there is difficulty how are we to get our money 
back ? I do not like this at all. If we ore decided to aid emigra¬ 
tion, I believe it would be better to do it in the old-fashioned way 
by giving free passages and something in hand to people willing to 
go, and then letting them choose a career for themselves. 

It win be seen that I think the former part of the Bill far more 
important and valuable than the latter. Despite the double owner¬ 
ship, I hope that very great benefits may flow from the settlement 
of the relations between landlord and tenant on the principles now 
proposed. True, it would be hotter to get rid of the double ownership; 
but that can bo done only by either confiscating or paying for the 
rights of the landlords, and wc are not at present prepared to do 
either. In this world we must take things stage by stage. The 
first stage in this matter is completely to disentangle and make clear 
the respective rights and claims of landlord and tenant; that, I hope, 
may now be done. The next stage—to commute and got rid of one 
of the co-proprietors—may follow another day. 

Of the present proposed settlement I will only again say that I 
think it might be better if, instead of such general provisions with 
such considerable exceptions, it could be more clearly laid down that 
certain tenants have what wo call in India a right of occupamg at a 
fair rent, while those not entitled to this privilege would be distinctly 
relegated to the class of contract tenancies. It might be better that 
the two classes should not be intermixed, and that the suscepti¬ 
bilities of English landlords .sliuuld not be excited more than can be 
helped. The right of occupancy being settled, it would still remain 
to settle the fair rent; that is the crucial question on which all 
depends. I hope that by tact and firmness an equitable settlement 
may be made. Whether that will satisfy both parties or either 
party is of course the doubtful question. We must hope for the 
best. 

Gkoro-r Oampueix. 
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Tuot'cii the extant Latin classics are but a small part of the whole 
litfTuture of Borne and its provinces, and absolutely insignificant in 
comparison with the vast multitude of books which modem Europe 
has produced, they arc extensive enough to be very seldom traversed 
with any completeness by a reader. The field of study is narrowed 
by academical requirements, for study of the classics apart from 
acadcTnical requirements can hardly be said to exist. Even the 
great writers are read only in part. How few are the scholars who 
have road, for instance, through the forty-five books of Livy, or the 
Epistles of Cicero, or even the Annals of Tacitus! ‘ AVriters who 
are not in tho first rank are almost entirely neglected. Examiners 
make an occasional excursion into Lucan, or Statius, or Claudian, or 
Ausonius, to obtain what they are certain to find, pieces of “ unseen ” 
Latin for their pu])crs; but to tho ordinary scholar these writers are 
but names. And in no case is this neglect more complete than in 
that of Statius. Time was when ho was ranked as next to Virgil; 
when one self-opinionated scholar (tho elder Scaliger) even put him 
at the head of the writers of Roman epic. In more recent times he 
has been translated and edited in this country. Now it is difficult 
to find any one who claims even a superficial acquaintance with him. 
Yet there arc reasons why his poetry will repay some amount of 
study. 

In the first place, he claims our attention as n genuine product of 
the imperial system. The authors of the Ciceronian period shared a 
political life which, for all its tumults and corruptions, was not 
wanting in interest and vigour; and the chief of the Augustan 
writers show plainly euough in tho midst of tho adulation which 
disfigures their pages that they had breathed in their youth the 
atmosphere of liberty. And even in days when the living tradition of 
freedom must long since have ceased, there were those who handed on 
the sacred fire. Tucitus and Juvenal, and we may, perhaps, odd 
Lucan and the Younger Pliny, were survivals of an extinct political 
system. But Statius and Martial were true children of the Empire. 
They were born within tho cage, and, unlike some of the nobler of 
their fellow-captives, never boat their wings against the burs. They 
are mantsueti, tojne to the hand. They acknowledge with a sickening 
servilify of gratitude the caresses of a master that was one of the 
most brutal and degraded of mankind. And their literary style 

(1) I am told—I do not Know^ith wliat truth—that Hoiuco is now little rend at 
Oxfuid. It is to be hoped that tho schoolmahtcr will never allow him to ho forgotten. 
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represents with an instructive fidelity the vices of the social and 
political system which they were contented to accept. 

In tho next place, the age of Statius in its literary aspect bears a 
remarkable resemblance to our own. The great public of readers 
which has made literature independent of patronage did not indeed 
exist. It may almost be said to be the product of this century. But 
there was a large class, just as there is in the London of to-day, 
which had leisure and, moans, and at least n supcrdcial cultivation. 
In this class there was a very considerable literary activity, increased 
b}' the almost complete extinction of political life. The writers, 
perhaps, bore an undue proportion to tho readers, though there were 
readers enough to make the cheap multipliciition of books an im¬ 
portant and remunerative trade. And there was an institution Avhioh 
in a way supplied tho place which the publisher now fills as a 
middleman between the author and the public. The recitation or 
public reading gave the historian, dramatist, or poet an opportunity 
of canvassing the opinions of tho cultivated class. It was often, 
no doubt, a vexation and a weariness, though in this, as in other 
things, we must make a large deduction from 4ho vigorous .invec¬ 
tives of the satirists; but it supplied an .'ictual wsmt, and did 
something to satisfy a taste to which the cumbrous and awkward 
writing of the day—only to be appreciated by comparing an uncial 
manuscript with a printed book—can have been but an imperfect 
gratification. On the whole, it is certainly true that literature in 
Home was, for a period which we may calculate at about a century 
and a half, beginning with the accession of Augustus and ending 
with the death of Trajan, in a state of activity which can only 
bo paralleled in the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries, and in 
tho Europe of to-da}'. 

It is to a date somewhat later than the middle of this period, 
about 61 A. I)., that we must assign the birth of 1*. Papinius Statius. 
Velia and Naples contended for the distinction of having been his 
birthplace. It is probable that he was a native of tho first town, 
and transferred in early boyhood to the second, w’herc his father 
certainly exorcised the profession of a rhetorician and schoolranster. 
His family claimed to be of some distinction, but it was poor, and 
had been comj)elled to drop for its children the usual budge of nublo 
birtb, tho purple-edged robe and golden bulla. The elder Statius 
was what would now be called an improvimtorc, and repeatedly won 
the prizes for verse at gatherings both in Italy and Greece. This 
success was equivalent to the university distinctions which nowadays 
commend young scholars to the patrons of educational preferment; 
and the versifier became the master of a famous school, frequented 
by the well-born youth of tho neighbourhood, and even of Home. 
It is interesting to find among the subjects of their studies, first of 

V I* 2 
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all, the history of their own country; then the great Greek olassics; 
and to note that prosody and vcrslfioation were not neglected. Beli- 
gious instruction was gi^en in tho shape of special teaching addressed 
to future flameiis and augurs; the Salii learnt how to carry their 
sacred shields, and the keepers of the Sibylline Books the history of 
their mysterious charge—^if not tho secret of how it was to be 
manipulated. We may suppose that relaxation was found in the 
practical instruction of a class of Luperci—devotees of the foster- 
mother of Itoinc—tho strokes of whoso lash, as they ran nuked 
through tho city, were supposed to give the hope of offspring to 
despairing wives. Tho pupils, wc read, learnt how to administer the 
blow by first feeling it: and tho fear which, as the younger Statius 
tells us, they felt, proved the practical skill of the instructor. 

The young Statius hud thus the advantage of noble schoolfellows. 
Of “ our young flock ” ho says:— 

“ One hoars o’er Spam a dologatod sway, 

And Olio o’er regions of tho rifting day; 

Tho restless Pailhian this in hounds restrains, 

This I’ontus rules, or Asia’s fertile jiltiins.” 

The most distinguished of thoin all was the future Emperor Domi- 
tian. But others rose to high place in the State. Some of these 
doubtless became the patrons of later days. Meanwhile he seems 
to have profited by his father’s instruction. Tho polite learning of a 
Roman consisted mainly in an intimate acquaintance with the mytho¬ 
logy of Greece; and the Thohaid bristles, not a little to the weari¬ 
ness of a modern reader, with this kind of erudition. His education 
complete, he naturally went to seek his fortune, as a man of letters, 
in the capital. His time was chiefly given to tho composition of his 
great epic, The Thchnid —which occupied him, us he tolls us himself, 
for twelve years; but he also wrote from time to time some occasional 
pieces to which ho gave tho name of Syho', and which are to us by 
far the most interesting portion of his literary remains. Tho name 
seems to have had a twofold signification; Quintilian uses the word 
in the singular of something like an improvisation, a rough produc¬ 
tion, given out on the spur of the moment, which might be corrected 
and polished at leisure; and Aulus Gellius, in the plural, of a collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous ])ocms which might ho compared to a forest 
containing trees of all kinds and sizes. The Sylm were written to 
order—not exactly improvised, but composed with a speed of which 
tho poet has taken pains to inform his readers. Such at least was 
commonly tho case, for some boar tbe marks of more careful prepara¬ 
tion. The first piece in the first book celebrates tho dedication pf a 
colossal equestrian statue of Domitian. It hod to be delivered, says 
the writer, on the morrow of the festival. Tho second is an ode on 
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the marriage of Stella, a poet of Patavium, and Violantilla. Stutius 
appeals to the bridegroom to bear him witness that it was finishod 
two days after it had been ordered. It was a bold venture, ho says, 
with something between a boast and an excuse, for it consists of two 
hundred and seventy-two hexameters. Manlius Yopiscus gave a 
commission for a description of his villa at Tibur, and had it executed 
at a length of a hundred and ten lines in a single day ; and Claudius 
Etruscus, son of a wealthy freodman of the Emperor, hud sixty- 
five verses composed in honour of the new baths which he had 
built while the poet was dining with him. The last piece celebrates 
an entertainment which on the first day of the feast of the Saturnalia 
the Emperor had given to the people. It claims to have been 
written on the spot, and might have extended beyond the limits of 
the hundred and odd lines which it contains, if tho poet had not 
yielded, he tells us, to tho copiousness and potency of tho Emperor's 
wine. Tho dedications, written, it must bo confessed, in very in¬ 
different prose, which are prefixed to the five books of tho Sylrtr 
repeat the same explanation or excuse of hasty composition. Of these 
poems there aro thirty-two in all. I have already drawn from one 
of them, the elegy on his father, some particulars of his family and 
education. Tho fifth of the third book also contains some interest¬ 
ing personal details. It is addressed to his wife, and is occupied 
with an earnest entreaty that she will consent to leave Rome and 
return with him to Naples, We learn from it that the lady’s name 
was Claudia, that she was the widow of a musician, and, by inference, 
that sbe Avas older than the poet, as .sho was the mother by her first 
husband of a daughter, who was old enough to have been married and 
widowed. He reminds her of her sympathy with him in his work, 
her delight at the three primus for poetry which he had gained at the 
yearly Games at Alba, and her vexation at his defeat in tho more 
important quinquennial festival of tho Capitol. He says— 

■‘You caught tho soiind with ovor-walchful ear 
Whoa from my lips tho TnoditatoJ vorsn 
In doubtful murmurs foil; you only know 
My secret toil, and with your growing years 
Grow in my hand tho talc of Icagucrcd Thobos.” 

He does not fear for her the temptations of Rome. That boost ho 
will make, nor care though Nemesis herself should hour him. If he 
bad been Ulysses his Penelope would have flatly refused her suitors 
-without the subterfuge of a web woven by day and unwoven at night. 
But surely she must prefer Naples to Rome. If she had no other 
reason she must have one to which he skilfully appeals. She must 
wish to see her widowed daughter find a second husband ; beautiful 
and young, a graceful dancer, and with her father’s musical genius, 
she would be certain to find suitors at Naples. Vesuvius has not 
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done so much mischief as to have caused a lock of eligible sons-in- 
law. He is very eloquent on the attractions of the place. 

*' Mild are nur wiutors, and our summerH cool, 

Noi- voxed by storms the idle sea that laves 
Our pt'acefiil shores. Here Leisuro sits at case, 

Culm in unbroken rest and rounded sleep. 

Our htivets no lunuilt know; no augry strifo 

Needs Law for arbiter, but equal right 

Ka«’li deals to eac h, nor needs tho sword of power. 

Why toll of gorgeous squares and splendid streets, 

T(‘irii)les, and long arcades, with pillars set 
rnnutiiei jble, and that vast double bulk, 

Tho roofod theatre hero, the opou tbero ? ” 

It was this poem that probably suggested the story, for which we 
have no other authority, that the poet, disgusted with his defeat at 
tho Capitol, retired finally from Homo. Tho last piece of tho Stfh'a' 
is a lament over l little child, the son of u slave, whom he had bred 
and adopted. Readers of Martial will remember more than one 
piece of exquisite pathos, i i which a similar love is lamented; and 
they will hardly think that Statius, who is in truth somewhat stilted 
and cumbrous in bis expre-ssions, lias equalled bis contemporary. 
The piece is unfinished; so also is tho prose preface to the book ; 
and so is the epic, the AchUcid, which he began as soon as The 
Thebaid was completed. Sc^me commentator tells us that grief for 
the child’s death hastened the poet’s end. I am inclined to think that 
the silence of tho younger Rliny favours the supposition that the poet 
died before the end of Domitian’s reign. 96 is the year com¬ 
monly given as the last of his life. If so, he met with the usual 
fate of Roman poets, and passed away in the prime of his life. 

Some of the other poems may be briefly described. The descrip¬ 
tion of Domitiun’s entertainment before mentioned gives a curious 
picture of tho profuse expenditure by which the Emperors kept the 
Roman mob in good humour. It began with a shower of fruits and 
sweatmeats, walnuts, and figs, and dates, and other dainties, which 
it is not easy to identify. Then came the feast itself. Populace, 
knights, senators dined together; tho Emperor himself. “ What 
worshipper could ask,” cries the poet, “ nay, what god could promise 
such a boon P The Emperor himself shared our meal.” Ko Roman 
entertainment could be complete without bloodshed: the speciality 
provided on this occasion was a gladiatorial combat of dwarfs. The 
adulation of which wc have here a specimen disfigures in its grossest 
form the poetry of Statius. The second piece of the fourth book is 
an elaborate thanksgiving to Bomitian for having accorded to him 
the privilege of a scat at his table. The theme transcends his 
powers. If he combined the gifts of a Homer and a Yirgil, he could 
not do justice to it. “ I seem to sit at meat among the stars in tho 
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company of Joyo, and to take the wine-cup from the Trojan hoy. 
Gan it bo true that 1 lio here and look on thee, 0 Buler of tho 
Earth, great Father of a conquered world, the hope of men, the euro 
of gods P Is it—can it be mine to look upon that face amidst the 
dishes and the wine, to look and yet to liyo But perhaps the 
most extravagant flattery that ever was written is to be found in the 
next poem, the Via Doniitiana. One of the branches of the great 
Appian Hoad, that which led to Cumm and Pulcoli, had been injured 
by the inundations of the Vulturnus. Bomitian hud caused it to 
bo repaired, had raised it, and paved it with stono. Statius breaks 
into a rapture of praise. The friend of poaco and terrible in war, 
ho is more kindly and more powerful than Nature. “ Wert thou tho 
ruler of the starry heavens, thou, India, wouldst bo watered with un¬ 
grudging showers, Libya would bo rich iii streams, and Ilmmus would 
be warm.” And tho object of this extravagant adulation was not 
the magnificent figure of a Julius or an Augustus, but a miserable 
creature like Bomitian, the very embodiment of cruelty and caprice. 

It is refreshing to turn to a nobler strain in what is, perhaps, the 
best of tho 8yh(e, tho GenetJdiacon Luoani. Tho author of tho 
Pharsdlia had been one of the latest victims of Nero; his widow, 
Polla Argentaria, seems to have been a patroness of the poet, who, 
happening to be her guest on tho occasion of her husband’s birth¬ 
day, was commanded thus to celebrate his memory. I hare Englished 
what is perhaps the finest jiassage :—. 

" Tleio on thu blest JillysiHn shore, 

Thy blameless spirit overmoro 

ilaunteth the cjuiot groves of light, 

Whci’e, listening to thy stately song, 

Tho heroes of Phursalia’a fight, 

(Mos and Vompeys, round thee throng. 

No dark Tartarean shades affright 
Thy noblo soul; which, far away. 

Can hoar tho awful scourges smite 
The cowering shapes of guilt, and gaze 
Whore Nero sees ^ith 2>ale dismay 
His mother's vengeful torches blaze.” 

In passing on to the poet’s great work, his Thebak, on epic poem 
in twelve books, or the story of the Siego of Thebes by the Seven 
Chiefs, we come upon the only contemporory notice of him that 
exists. “Men love,” says Juvenal in his seventh satire, “ to hoar 
that charming voice, the strains of the favourite Thehaid^ when 
Statius has promised a reading, and delighted the city; so keen the 
pleasure with which he touches and subdues all hearts, so great the 
favour with which tho multitude hears him; and yet, though the 
benches have been broken down by listening crowds, the poet starves 
till he seUs to Paris his Agave t his unread play.” Some critics have 
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detected in this notice a di^araging tone, which I do not myself, 
I confess, perceive. We may infer, perhaps, that the words seem to 
imply a treat which was given on more than one occasion, and that 
the Thebais was road in instalments. Of the Agate, a play on the 
same subject, it is to bo presumed, as the Bacehee of Euripides, we 
have no other knowledge, except it bo the possible suggestion that 
the merits of the poetry wore enhanced by the pleasant elocution of 
tho reader. 

It must bo confessed that Statius was not very happy in the choice 
of a subject. The subject of an epic is, indeed, always a difficulty. 
Virgil hud boon singularly fortunate in finding a groat legendary 
theme with which he had been able to associate a genuine national 
interest. Tantoo molis orat Bomanam conderc gentem,” had been 
the key-note of his song; and it was a worthy employment of his 
genius to keep to the height of that great argument. Bui such 
subjects do not present themselves more than once or twice in a 
millennium. Groat historical themes there were; but Statius had 
before him tho Pttnica of Silvivs Italicus and the Pharmfia of Lucan, 
and must have been aware that neither was a success. The military 
exploits of Domitian were insignificant, and could not bo made to 
bear anything more serious than the treatment which Statius gave 
to them in the occaf-ional compositions which were crowned at the 
annual festival of Alba. The story of Thebes was at least safe, and 
Statius could not offend the susceptibilities of a jealous tyrant by 
selecting it. 

A critic whose judgment on any matters concerning Bomun litera¬ 
ture is worthy of special respect has given it us his oj^inion that the 
I'hebaid is tho most perfect in form and argument” of ancient 
epics. This completeness is indisputable; but it is the completeness 
of a faultless academical exercise, not of a work of original genius. 
He is careful not to omit any of tho remarkable scenes, the action, or 
the episodes by which his 2 )redccessors had adorned or diversified 
their poems. But his adaptations and imitations arc certainly not 
felicitous. They arc often wanting in taste and propriety. They 
sometimes fall into the unpardonable fault of being ludicrous^ 

To take an instance. The high-wrought pathos and horror of the 
later books of the Iliad are relieved by the lighter interest of tho 
Funeral Games of Patroolus, luid Virgil with consummate art inter¬ 
poses a similar episode between the tw'o supreme efforts of his genius, 
the story of tho Love of Dido and the Visit to the Dwellings of the 
Dead. Statius, of course, must follow those illustrious predecessors, 
and devotes the sixth book of his epic to describing the funeral 
games with which tho Argive army does honour to the memory of 
Archemorus. Dryden in his preface to his translation of the JEneid 
sharply criticizes this arrangement, and his criticism seems to be 
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perfectly just. The circumstanceB have a distinct air of absurdity 
about them. The Argivc army on its march to Thebes is reduced 
to the greatest straits for want of water. They fall in with 
Hypsipyle, the famous Queen of Lemnos, who is nursing the infant 
son of Lycurgus of Nemea. She guides them to a stream, and the 
child, whom she has laid down upon the grass, is bitten daring her 
absence by a serpent, and dies of the wound. The Argives console 
the father and her by a celebration of funeral games. It is this 
that calls forth-^and not, it must be allowed, without reason—the 
ridicule of Drydcn, who takes occasion to remark that this vaunted 
poem throughout is noted for want of conduct and propriety. The 
defence put forward by one of the translators of Statius that the 
episode is intended to relieve the gloomier scenes of the poem is 
beside the point, which is not the legitimacy of the episode, but the 
time of introducing it. It might Iw urged w'ith more force that if 
the poet had, like Homer, reserved the games to the last, he would 
have had no person of distintdion to enter for the competitions, as 
six out of his seven heroes would have disapjicarcd. But he bus 
certainly had recourse to u clumsy and ludicrous expedient. 

He is scarcely more happy in his imitation of another of the 
famous scenes of the Iliad. There is no jneture which the poet has 
touched with a more consummate grace and tenderness than that 
of Helen when she stands on the walls of Troy, and inquires the 
names of the great chieftains of the besieging host. In the Thlmkl 
wo have a similar scene, where Antigone surveys on the battlements 
of Thebes the advancing host of the Argives, and hears from her 
grandfather’s charioteer their names and exploits. The imitation, 
was itself sanctioned by the rules of lilcrary art as antiquity under¬ 
stood tlicm ; but its execution is a deplorable failure. Instead of the 
few broad and simple strokes of Homer’s picture wo have a multitude 
of tedious details, in which Statius displays, as usual, his extensive 
knowledge of geography and legend, but which are wholly wanting 
in picturesqueness and interest. And when he introduces one or 
two longer narratives, these are curiously inappropriate to the occa¬ 
sion, the last things in tho world that an old retainer would have 
told to a young princess of the house. 

In tho same book we have an opportunity of comparing tho poet 
with his great Roman predecessor in tho treatment of the machinery 
of his epic. All will remember the incident by which tho peace is 
broken between the subjects of King Latinus and tho Trojan 
strangers; how the Fury throws the tame deer of Silvia into the way 
of lulus as ho is hunting in the wood. It is a graceful and natural 
contrivance. We cannot say the same of Statius’s adaptation of it. 
For the deer we have a couple of tigers, which are commonly so 
gentle that they wander harmless about tho plain, but which tho 
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Fury 80 enrages by a touch of her lash that they bound into the 
midst of the Argivo host and tear two ohieftains to pieces. 
Wounded by a shower of arrows they drag themselves back to the 
walls of the city to die, and the Thebans, who surely must have been 
aware that they were animals of uncertain disposition, and not 
unlikely to give some provocation, are wrought to incontrollable fury 
by the sight. 

These instances might bo multiplied indefinitely. If any one 
wishes to measure Statius by the standard of Iforacr, let him com¬ 
pare in detail (for my spaco docs not permit me to do more than give 
the reference) the exploits of llippomedon in the Ismarus in tho 
Ninth IJook of the Thehaid with the parallel passage in the Iliad 
which describes Achilles in the Simois. 

The critic ■whom I have already quoted compares Statius to a 
miniature-painter whom the breath of a patron or some peculiar mis¬ 
apprehension of his own power has set on the production of a groat 
historical picture. His great merit is in his style. That stylo has 
its faults—the faults of his 'go, an age which had lost its purity of 
taste. They arc the faults, too, which w'o nulurally expect to find 
in a W'ritcr who W'as conscio\is that his material was defective, that 
his subject had a conventional rather than a genuine interest, and 
who sought to make up for this want hy tlie splendour of his 
expression. In that effort he .succeeded, as far perhaps us it was 
possible for any man to succeed—far enough to show that he was a 
man of real poetical genius. His continual attempt to bo effective 
produces tho impression of laborious and awkward effort. He must 
often, in consequence, have been obscure to bis own countrymen; 
be is certainly very difficult to us. Hut the splendour and bril¬ 
liancy are there, and they sometimes make themselves felt with the 
happiest effect. 

In description he is particularly happy, a point in which he exhibits 
an approach to modern habits of thought and expression which is 
more or less characteristic of his contemporaries of the Silver Age, 
In my first specimen of his manner I have the advantage of using the 
translation of the First Book of the Thchaid which Alexander Pope 
made at twelve j'ears of age, and which some years afterwards he 
found “ better than ho expected,” and “ gave it some corrections.” 
It is a description of Mercury:— 

“ Tho god obeys, and to his foot applies 
Those golden wings that cut the yielding skies; 

His ample hat his beamy locks o’erspre^, 

And veil'd tbe starry glories of his head 1 
He seiz’d tho wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumber seals tho wakeful eye; 

That drives tho dead to dark Tartarean coasts, 

Or buck to life compels the wandering ghosts. 

Thus, thro’ the parting clouds the son of May 
^Wings on tho whistling winds his rapid way; 
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Now smoothly steers thro’ air his equal flight; 

Now springs aloft, and tow’rs the ethereal height; 

Then wheeling down the steep of hearen he flies. 

And draws a radiant girdle o’er the skies." 

And hero is another of tho storms through which Polynices makes 
his way to Argos:— 

At once the rusliing winds, with warrting sound, 

Burst from tho JEoliuu cares, aiul rend tho ground, 

With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns tho kingrlom of tho sky; 

But with a thicker night black Austor bhroiids 
The honvous, and drives in heaps tho rolling clouds, 
l'’rom whoso dark womb a rattling tenipost pours. 

Which tho cold north congeals to huily showers. 

From rock to rock the thunder roars aloud. 

And broken lightnings flash fioin every cloud. 

Now smokes with sliowurs, the misty inountaiu.s soiiud. 

And flouted fields lie undistinguished round. 

Th’ IToraclian streams with headlong fury run, 

And Erasinus rolls a deluge on; 

Tho foaming Lcrua spreads ahovo its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o’er tho grounds; 

Whoro late was dust, now raiiid torrent!) pla}', 

Bush through tho mounds, and boar the dams away ; 

Old limbs of trees, from crackling forests torn. 

Are whirled in uir, and on tho winds are boiuc." 

For the other versions I can only claim Iho merit that they arc as 
faithful as I could make lb cm. Here is a description of the Palace 
of Sleep:— 

“Beyond tho cloudy chamber of the Night, 

And tho far Ailthiop’s land, a forest stands, 

Whoso gloom no star of heaven can pierce. Below, 

Doop in tho mountain’s side, a cnvoni yawns 
With awful jaws. There Sleep hath sot his halls, 

And Nature in her mood of sloth hath built 
The Houso of Careless Ease. Beep-shadowed Host 
And dull Oblivion by the threshold crouch, 

And Indolence with slow unwatchful eyes. 

And Leisure in tho porch and Silence sits, 

Speechless with folded wings. There never sounds 
Wild wind, or rusthng bough, or cry of bird. 

Mute are tho si^as, though all the shores bo loud 
With crash of billows, and tho thunders sleep 
In voiceless skies. The river, as he flows, 

Qliding through caveraous rocks, deep sunk, is still ; 

Black arc the herds about tho hanks, and all 
Couched low upon tho grass. Tho year’s new growth 
Is withcied in its spring, and evory herb 
Crushed down by some dark influonco to earth. 

Within tho h^l the Fire-god's craft had wrought 
Sleep in a thousand figures. There ho stood. 

Crowned Pleasure at his side, and then with Toil, 

That bowed his head to rest; and now was seen 
Comrade of wine or lore, or lay, a sight 
Guiltless of sorrow, side by side with death." 
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Hero lio challenges Ovid, who deals with the same subject in the 
l^inth Book of the Metamorphoses. 

Nor is ho powerful only in description. When his subject per¬ 
mits ho can bo natural and pathetic. We may find proof of this in 
a passage which describes how Atulanta, the mother of Purthono- 
pacus, is visited with signs of her son’s approaching death, and in 
another where the dying hero sends his last message of farewell to 
his mother:— 

“ Then, sloop, by shapos of di'cad oi)pr(‘ 8 sed, 

JWefoot, ill inounior's fashion, and with hair 
Loose streaming in the wind, uro dawn of day, 

Sho sought cold llowiiig Ludon, if his stroum 
Haply might purge thu ti'ouhlu of hur brain. 
l'’or all tho watches of tho night liad crept 
Kiuittcn with nameless temir. while sho saw 
Spoils of tho chase, her gifts to Dian’s shrino, 
yiip from tho walls, or seuniod to W'andor lost 
In soiiio str.ingu place of tombs, from woods remote 
Ami tho fair Dryad trooj), or eager watched 
Tho triuin^ih of ri'tiir . the Avariior train, 

Tho spear, tho hliield, tho war-horso, but himself, 
i'or all her watching, saw uot.** 

This is the farew'oll 

“ I perish; haste, my Doreens, comfort her, 

(Saddest of mothcis, who, if love and care 
Have aught of true prevision, knows to-day, 

D 3 'dream or ovil sign, this fatal chance. 

But yet with artilice of kindly fraud 
Keep her in long suspense of hope and fear. 

Nor take her unprepared, nor when sho holds 
Arrow or spoar in hand; and, driven to speak, 

Thou speak these w'urds for me; ‘ As I have sown, 

M)' mother, so I leap; a foolish boy, 

Unheeding thy comiiiixivd, T seixscd my arms. 

And spurned at peace, nor spared thj' tender heart. 

AVeep not, he rather angry, and lot wiath 
Sting thoo to life. Thy fears at least are past; 

No more from high Lycams wilt thou watch. 

On ©very sound intent, and oager-eyed, 

To mark tho dust-cloud of my homeward march. 

Ou the bare earth, death-cold, 1 lie ; and thou 
Nut here to close dim eye and gasping mouth. 

But take, O desolate mother,’ and he held 
A ringlet to tho knife, ‘ this little lock— 

Ah me I what wrath 1 had in days of old 
When thou wouldst comb it—take this little lock. 

Of all that was thy son this little lock, 
jb'or this must serve fur burial. But forbid, 

If at my funeral games £ome clumsy hand 
Abuse my an-ows, and my dogs of chase, 

Dear comra'lcs, they have served me, let them rest.’ ” 

Though wo fiud, as I have said, but one contemporary notice of 
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Statius, there is a fairly continuous catena of testimonies to his 
merit, beginning urith Servius, the great Yirgilian commentator of 
the fifth century, and Sidonius ApoUinaris, the poetical bishop. 
Like Tirgil and Lucan, he kept his place as a popular author, so far 
as any authors were popular, during tho darkest times; nor did he 
need, like most of the great classics, to be, so to speak, resuscitated 
at the Tevivol of letters. The most interesting notice of him is the 
well-known passage iii tho Turgatory of Dante. In the Twenty- 
first Canto Dunto and Yirgil arc overtaken on their upward journey 
by a spirit who, after some questioning, reveals himself os the 
poet Statius, and who hears from Dante with tho utmost reverence 
the name of his guide. ITc explains that ho has been confined in 
the sixth circle, not for avarice, but, as the Purgatory seems to bo 
arranged according to tho Aristotelian philosophy of virtue being a 
mean, for its opposite extreme of extravagance, a vice with which, 
an influence somewhat unfair to the whole race of poets, ho is credite<l 
on tho strength of Juvenal’s statement of his poverty. The famous 
eclogue addressed to Pollio, “ Magnus ah integro sectorum nascitur 
ordo,” had turned his mind to accept tho fJlirislian faith, though 
his conversion had been long kept secret—an act of cowardice and 
lukewarmness for which he Jiad been punished by many centuries of 
Purgatory. Now happier than his master—who, having died before 
the era of Clirist, had with his fellow-jjoets of Greece and Home 
been hopelessly relegated to Ilell, tliough but to its outermost circle, 
he is on his way, his expiation complete, to the homo of Paradise. 

The bibliography of Statius is not large. Ho occupies not more 
than thirty pages in the catalogue of tho British Museum, while 
Ovid tills tw<) volumes. The crfifiw priuceps appeared in 1470. The 
edition executed for the Delphin series was so bad that by one of 
the paradoxes of book-collreting it Las become exceedingly valuable. 
The mass of it was sold as waste paper, and tho few copies that got 
into circulation have now achieved the crowning merit of rarity. 
The standard English edition of Statius is that of Markland, which 
appeared in 1728. In Yalpy’s vnriomm edition Statius occupies 
four volumes. Wo can hardly expect to see him edited again—unless, 
indeed, if I may even hint at such u thing without seeming hope¬ 
lessly frivolous to my scientific friends, the publication of unremu- 
ncrative editions of tho classics should be brought within the scope 
of the endowment of research. 


AlI’RED CtlUBCU. 



ENGLISH AND EASTERN HORSES. 

1‘ART T.-EASTEBN HORSES. 

Thkke is a general impression, which has gained, if not strength, 
at leasfa better chance of getting itself attended to since the death of 
Admiral Rous—on impression, 1 mean, that if wo continue to breed 
ill the same slovenly and short-sighted manner os has been common 
for many years past, Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans will, each 
and all of them, give us the go-by, and the pre-eminence of our 
English blood-stock become a thing of tho past. 

The influence of the Admiral at Newmarket was very great during 
his lifetime; and he was such an optimist in raedng matters, that if 
the winner of tho Derby had been defeated over the Cup course at 
Ascot a fortnight urterwards by a donkey, he would have attributed 
the defeat by no means to any degradation of our actual runners, 
but rather to a sudden and -niruculous improvement in tho rising 
gouoration of asses. So long, therefore, as ho continued “monarch” 
of the turf, and of all tho handicaps “ which ho surveyed,” wc, 
laudntom ionipom arii, could never obtain a hearing. 

The doubts and questionings, however, which he tried to satisfy— 
or if not to satisfy, at any rate to silence—ore now again in full 
o])eration. Such being tho ease, the high pretensions put forward 
some years ago by Captain Upton on behalf of Arabians in general, 
and the Darley Arabian in particular, followed up as they have been 
by Mr. Blunt’s article in the Nineteenih Century^ invite those who have 
looked into such things to re-examine tlio whole subject very carefully. 
I must say at tho outset (because I think both Captain Upton and 
Mr. Blunt open to many criticisms of detail) that 1 sympathize 
strongly with these gentlemen in their wish to refresh and re¬ 
organize our present breeds by a fr<-sh infusion of Eastern blood, and 
believe that the scheme devised by Mr. Blunt is Likely to be attended 
with excellent general results, though I do not think his Eastern 
colts will distinguish themselves at Epsom or Doncaster just yet. It 
is true that there are other methods, to which I, having similar 
objects before me, should resort in preference (I will mention 
them by-a&d-by). Still there can be no reason why distinct 
experiments, when perfectly compatible with each other, should not 
he tried at the same time; only Captain Upton and Mr. Blunt must 
really “ moderate tho rancour ” of their philo-Arabism, and survey 
the whole question fairly and impartially. 

The English thoroughbred horse, who, as a galloping machine, is stiU 
far superior to such Arabs as are brought against him, is not wholly 
of Arabian origin; nor arc his excellencies attributable to Yemen. 
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alone. He is compounded, to speak rougMy, of Anatolian elements, 
of Barb elements, and of Arab elements, introduced in the order here 
given; and it is to the Barb element that I should assign the largest 
and most important share in his gradual development. If the horse 
styled the Godolphin Arabian (probably to distinguish him from the 
Godolphin Barh^ a horse undoubtedly from Morocco, belonging to 
liord Godolphin at the same time) came, as was then supposed, from 
Morocco to France in the first instance, tho precedence of North 
Africa does not admit of a question. If, on the other hand, there 
is in existence a manuscript note proving him to be a Jolfan Arabian, 
as we learn from the paper in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Blunt 
doubles, or rather quadniplcs, the strength of his case; but this 
manuscript note, whether it was written by the Paris costermongi^r 
out of whose cart the horse was bought for thirty shillings, or by 
the thief who stole him, as was supposed at the time—that is, sumo 
liundred and fifty years ago—out of the royal stables, is rather hard 
of digestion. 

As we have said, both the Turk and the Barb came before the Arab 
in point of time; but, out of deference to Mr.*Blunt, we will discuss 
his pets first. 

Neither he nor Captain Ujiton seems to bo sufficiently aware of the 
fact that during the forty-nine years that intervened between 
Childers and Eclipse, many men of high rank and large fortunes did 
their very best to sock out f.Iie finest Arabs anywhere within reach, 
and that in consequence Arabs claiming high character wore intro¬ 
duced in scores. Besides w'hich, instead of finding consorts among 
WTctches not worth sending to an expensive English sire, these im¬ 
ported stallions were muted with tho very best marcs in the country. 
Narcissus, for instance, by "Wilson’s Arabian, who defeated in his day 
such antagonists as Flyflax, Paiigloss, Dumplin (a winner of tho 
whip at Newmarket), and lastly tho renowned Engineer, wms out of 
a sister to Woodpecker’s dam. Now Woodpecker has been pro¬ 
nounced, and not without a show of reason, to be the best-brod horse 
in tho Stud-Book. Signal, also, by the Damascus Arabian (foaled only 
a year before Eclipse), who won fourteen races out of nineteen over all 
sorts of courses, was also very high bred on tho female side, his 
mother being a Code marc, much the same in blood as the dam of 
Narcissus. Nay, what is still more striking, the fuuioiis Cypron, 
from whom we derive Hollyhock, Dumplin, Protector, Sejanus, and, 
above oil, Herod—perhaps the most important horse in our turf 
annals—produced Princess to the superb Northumberland Arabian— 
a pearl of great price, hunted up by the Earl of that generation 
with as much zeal as tho woman in Voltaire’s talc huuled up the 
basilisk. (I cannot help pointing out to Captain Upton that 
Princess had very little merit, nor was a colt by Snap, of tho Durlcy 
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Arabian line, any better. The Stud-Book shows clearly, in the 
meantime, that in neither of these oases can Cypron be held respon¬ 
sible for the failure.) These numberless Arabs were no doubt of 
considerable value when they were introduced, and traces of high 
quality, derived from them, are perhaps discernible in such horses as 
the much-enduring Longwaist by Whalebone, and Laurel—if not 
the best, certainly the stoutest and soundest of the great Blacklock 
clan, who were connected, the first with Wilson’s, the second with 
the Damascus Arabian; but still they none of them produced any 
appreciable effect upon the general mass of our blood-stock, and they 
loft, as they found, the second or modern turf empire portioned out 
among the descendants of the Byerly Turk, the Barley Arabian, and 
the Godolphiii horse from Morocco—^if from Morocco he came. 
The Barley Arabian retains (his certain male descendants having 
ceased to carry on the line hero *) two principal claims upon our 
gratitude: first, at. the ancestor of C 3 rpron; and secondly, as the 
sire, if he were the sire, of Bartlett’s Childor.s, the reputed brother 
of Flying Childers, and tb actual progenitor of Eclipse. That 
Bartlett’s Childers was own brother to Flying Childers I do not be¬ 
lieve ; that ho was got by the Barley Arabian is probable enough, 
thoiigh the evidence thereof is unsatisfactory (see Stud-Book, vol. i. 
p. 430). There is, in truth, something ridiculous in citing vague 
" gentlemen of honour” to prove this point, instead of applying to the 
contemporary Squire Childers, or the contemporary Squire Childers’s 
stud groom, or even to Bartlett himself, who was running horses, 
unless I am mistaken, in 1735 ; whereas Mr. Cheney’s “ gentlemen of 
honour ” responded, the Stud-Book tells us, to his appeal in 1727. 
Besides which no explanation is given, as in the cose of Snako and 
other sires of celebrity, why his owner never oven tried to train the 
one brother of the most inarvollous running horse that ever was foaled. 
How weak this filiation of Bartlett’s Childers was felt to be 1 think 
may be discerned from the hesitating attempt to insinuate that 
Shakspeare, an undoubted male descendant of the Burley, and not 
Marske, was the true sire of Eclipse. For this no reason is assigned, 
except that Eclipse was, like Shakspeare, a chestnut, although by 
parentage he was bound to be bay. llegulus, however, his maternal 
grandsire, was a chestnut, and Begulus’s dam a grey mare, and I 
can see no reason why his chestnut colouring and his white legs, &c., 
should not have come down to him through that descent. If we 
declare him to be the son of Shakspeare, we have to go in the teeth 

(1) Messenger (about the last of them) went to the Unitod States, and has had a good 
deal to do, I beliove, with establishing the brood of trotters in that country. His own 
trotting powers wero noticed whilst ho was in training as considerable for a horse 
moant only to gallop, Lord Orosvonor oiTering to hot that ho could aooomplish 
fourteen ndlos within the hour. Ho also has done, I understand, good service in his 
more natural vocation, that of propagating race-horses. 
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of the Stud-Book, and of the foot that Morake, whose reputation hod 
fallen low, gradually raised hia covering price, in consequence of 
Eclipse, from half a guinea to one hundred guineos per mare, and, 
what is more, justified the rise by begetting such horses as Shark, 
Pretender, Masquerade, cum multis aim, in the later years ^f his life. 

It is, therefore, os the progenitor of Herod in the female line that 
the Darley Arabian is now most interesting to us^—most certainly in¬ 
teresting that is, for the second title put forward on his behalf is not 
free from doubt. He must have died, I think, before the fame of 
Flying Childers hod established itself. He was foaled in March or 
April, 1700, us we learn through a valuable letter written from 
Aleppo in December, 1703, by his purchaser. A portrait, certified 
to be his by the then existing Mr. Darley, was to bo seen at Aldby 
Hall, in Yorkshire, about the beginning of the present century, and 
may bo there still for anything I know to the contrary. This portrait 
was then engraved, and no doubt many people are familiar with it. 
In the engraving—to my rather ignorant eyes—ho looks more like 
a well-bred English horse than the conventional Arab, such as Napo¬ 
leon’s Marengo, who represents the race in books about the Equidte. 
In shape he is long, low, and level; in colour a light bay, with bay 
legs also, unless my memory fails me; his head is rather largo; and 
the only two things that struck me much—and hero I must again 
frankly confess that, although I have paid a good deal of attention 
to the history of horses, my judgment as to any particular horse is 
not worth much—were, first, the ])Ower of his loins, and, secondly, 
an unusual strength and muscular development about tlie thighs and 
the upper part of the hind legs. He is led by a groom, and is trotting 
slowly, apparently with rather high and bold action. As he was 
foaled in 1700, he must have been twenty-one at the date of Childers’s 
avatar on tho English tuif, and was probably dead when the second 
and last victor^'' over Chanter in 1722 was achieved. The time and 
manner of his death is not, so far as I know, anywhere recorrlcd; 
but had he been alive and in form after 1720, and still more after 
1722, colts and fillies of his begetting w'ould have poured into 
Newmarket between 1727 and 1730, which does not appear to have 
been the case. If Bartlett’s Childors were Childers’s own brother, 
ho may possibly have been the elder of tho two, and that may explain 
their not training him; at any rate a colt by Bartlett’s horse wins a 
raco in the North before any of the Flyor’s own progeny make their 
appearance. Tho earliest of the Darley family whom I can find 
noted down is Whistle Jacket (not the Wentworth Whistle Jacket, 
of coarse). This earlier Whistle Jacket won a plate for five-year- 
old horses at York in 1712. Some, however, of the nominia wnhrm 
credited to him in the Stud-Book, such as Daedalus, " the very swift 
horse,” Cupid, Lord Lonsdale’s mare, &c., &c., may have been earlier 

VOL. XXIX. N.S. Q Q 
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BtiU. On tb.e whole, with the exception of Flying Childers, there 
was nothing astonishingly good among his sons and daughters. No 
other of them equalled JBrocklesby Betty, True Blue, Chanter, Fox, 
Bonny Black, or Bobsey, the luminaries of that time; and accord¬ 
ingly, though Captain Upton and Mr. Blunt always speak of him 
with batei breath, as if Saturn^ had clothed himself in the limbs of a 
somi-divino courser once more, or the god Boreas visited Betty 
Loedes us he visited the mares of Anchiscs long ago, he was during 
his lifetime one among several other Eastern horses of repute, and 
apparently attracted no particular attention till it was too late. 

As a founder of our blood stock he cannot bo ranked, in my 
judgment, with the Godolphin Arabian for a moment, though this, 
no doubt, is owing more or loss to the fact that he had no such oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself in the stables of an obscure York¬ 
shire squire as he would have had under Lord Godolphin, a man of 
wider influence, inh grilling the tastes of his father, the well-known 
minister— 

“ Who'O pride was in picquci, 

Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet.” 

Mr. Blunt must not suppose that I have any desire to underrate 
his favourite breed. I um quite ready to say ditto to Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, accepting, under his tuition, the Arab as, upon tho 
whole, tho first among Eastern horses; but even in the interest of 
Mr. Blunt’s own scheme it is better not to overstate the claims or 
exaggerate the value of his darling Xohlans. 

Captain Upton, in his passionate desire to vilify every other family 
of horses, becomes absolutely wild and unreasonable; and though 
Mr. Blunt is less open to remonstrance on this point, the manner in 
which he puts aside tho Byerly Turk, appropriates the Godolphin, 
and ignores all the earlier Barbs, is not a little irritating to my 
Yorkshire constitution. 

Besides which, ho seems to have accepted Captain Upton’s ignorant 
determination to believe that the excellence of the Arab is an excellence 
of immemorial antiquity, and that his Eohluns are thoroughbred in a 
sense which dues not apply to our own blood stock; the fact being, 
as for as we can gather from histoiy, tho Arabs, who were camel- 
riders when Cyrus conquered Lydia and when Xerxes invaded Greece, 
possessed no horses, or at any rate no horses known to fame, till much 
later. Their studs are of more recent origin than those of North 
Africa, and tho Barbs themselves are less ancient than the Turks, 
especially the white Turks, who constituted a distinct breed as far 
back as the time of Scsostris." 

(1) “ Tails et ipse Jubam cervice effadit equind 
Conjugis adrentn petniz Saturnus, et altum 
Felion, hinnita fugiens implevit acuto.** 

(2) See Lit Lremi^ret CirilitatKnu, Far Victor Lo Nonnant. 
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These white Turks soem really to have been thoroughbred in the 
first and most natural sense of the word—that is, they were apparently 
devdoped and improved at great cost and by assiduoxu care through 
numy generations, under the watchful superintendence of powerful 
dynasties, out of the primeval wild white horse of Asia, without iuter- 
niisture or any adulteration of blood whatsoever. 

The Arab breed, on the contrary, is, like our own, an eminently 
artificial breed —so at least we learn from Colonel Hamilton Smith. 
It seems to have boon built up out of a combination derived in part 
from the original bays, in part from the original whites, in part 
from an original black fiimily native to Turkestan, probably also with 
some admixture, greater or less, of the original dun, the only wild 
tribe certainly absent being the pyobald tribe. As to the duns, 1 
have said prohahhj, because I um not hero supported by the high 
authority of Hamilton Smith; but as, unless I am mistaken, thcro is 
no wild chestnut race, I should bo inclined to think that the duns 
and the bays must Have coalesced to develop that colour. Besides 
tins there were, in the last century, dun Arabs, or at any rate 
Eastern horses called Arabs and described as ^luu. There wore also 
a considerable number of dun racehorses. Brilliant, on whom, as our 
readers will recollect, Scamp Esmonde and the Rev. Mr. Sampson 
lost their money to young Warrington in tho Virginiam, when 
Jason won the Royal Plate at Huntingdon, was one of them; and a 
half-brother to Highflyer another. It is odd, however, that Mr. 
Thackeray, who must have taken some trouble to obtain the exact 
particulars of the Huntingdon Plate, should wilfullj' go wrong as to 
Brilliant’s pedigree. The Rev. Mr. Sampson would have been 
shocked to bear anybody declare that Brilliant was by Cart ouch out 
of Miss Langley, and would have said to his biogruphbr, anticipating 
Mr. Tennyson, “ Turf me in all, or turf mo not at all.” 

In the fourth century wc learn that two hundred Cappadocian 
horses were sent into Arabia to raise the character of the native 
breed, and it is to them (they were probably akin to tho Cilicians) 
that the white Arab owes, I should say, his start in life. The 
bays, however, and blacks may have passed through Egypt under 
the “ Shepherd Kings,” or some of them may have come direct from 
tribes akin to those conquerors of Egypt, out of Palestine and Western 
Asia. Tho duns were probably derived from tho immense Median 
cavalry establishments near at band, where the horses were uniformly 
of that colour, and the chestnuts, as I have said, from some inter¬ 
mixture of those several varieties. Mr. Harley’s Arabian, therefore, 
so far as I can see, was nbt in Captain Upton’s sense of the word 
more thoroughbred than our own Eclipses and Hambletonians, and 
less so than many of the Turks who preceded him. The Arabs, like 
us, assisted no doubt in a high degree by the fine air and dry healthy 

Q Q 2 
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soil of thoir wide-spreading doserts^ havo extracted high qualities out 
of these various combinations; nay, very likely they would have 
been gainers still, if the brown and white galloway of Thibet, appa¬ 
rently a most active, sure-footed, and enduring animal, had become 
incorporated into the firm of Kohlan & Co. As it is, I know of no 
horse really thoroughbred except the white Turk. 

The renowned Highflyer, himself a blood-bay, and apparently all 
Eastern, did, through some strange exceptional peculiarity of con¬ 
stitution, beget one or two pyebald colts or fillies. Whether in 
the reign of James or Elizabeth any of the famous Italian pyobalds 
were imported I do not know. There is an " old Vintner mare " 
in the Stud-Book, for whose sixteen quarterings I cannot answer. 
iShe was, I think, a remote ancestress of Highflyer, as of other well- 
known racers, and may possibly have hud some of that Italian 
blood in her veins. The race is of very ancient standing and was 
highly distinguish! d, biit sent forth animals fitter, I fancy, fur 
state and show than for the Beacon course. 

It is odd that in I^ord iaconsfield’s wild and wondrous tale 
of Alroy it is stated, The finest horse in the world is not the 
Arab, but the white AnuUdiun.”* This, I believe, in ancient times 
was actually the case; at present, however, these horses are not sought 
for, if even they still exist. 

The tributary steeds which Assyria sent to Egypt in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ».('. belonged apparently to this branch of 
the Equidee; and the horses of Hhosus, as described in the tenth book 
of the “ Iliad,” wore, I have no doubt, of the same lineage. It is 
true they came nominally from Thrace, but the Thracian horses 
were not white. They were brought into Thrace by a remote 
Oriental people, mythically identified with the Centaurs, and 
belonged rather to the pyebald stock.^ But Homer was an Asiatic 
Greek, and, unless I am in error, he simply conjured up before the 
eye of his imagination the finest horses that he knew of, viz. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s white Anatolians, idealised and glorified. They are 
thus described by Dolon to his captors— 

No stoods liko these mine eyes have soon, 

So Util, BO noble in thoir form; 

Moro white are they than snow, I wooii. 

Nor swifter moves the storm.” 

Old Nestor is oven more enthusiastic in his admiration of them when 
they are brought into tho Achman camp— 

<< What steeds are those P for lo! they shine likQ the sun’s morning beams. 

Such couTBors nevei' have I seen, not even in my dreams.” 

( 1 ) This was written befuro the lamented death of that emment man. 

(2) “ Mftculia qnem Thraeius alhis 
Fortat equuB bicolor.” 
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Putting aside, however, their beauty, the worrl fic^iarom in Bolon’s 
speech is not unimportant for us, as bearing upon the average size 
of our running horses in 1700, who are disparaged as more ponies by 
Admiral Rous. From the contemptuous manner in which Bishop 
Hall, at the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of galloway 
racers, even though they he sprung from Rouncival or Tranehefice,’’ 
it is obvious that they were not then in fashion; and since it is to 
the descendants of Dolon’s “ great-sized steeds ” that shortly after 
the Bishop’s time wc tire indebted for the 6rst drops of Eastern 
blood,-1 believe, in spite of what Admiral Hons may have thought 
or said, that the D’Arcy white Turk and the long list of his kinsmen 
were good-sized horses, resembling rather the so-callcd Wellesley 
grey Arabian than Mr. Barley's marvel, and that the majority 
of our running horses never were galloways. I do not know that it 
signifies much, since many of our turf champions have been of low 
stature. Even as late as 1787, Meteor, perhaps the best son of 
Eclipse, was hardly more than 14 h. 2 in.; and Whalebone is 
described, somewhei'c about 1820, by a distinguished German natural* 
ist, as a very small horse—^moro like an Arabihan any English racer 
he had ever met with. On the other hand, wc know that Sampson, 
foaled in 1745, stood 15 h. 21 in. (though it is his muscular power, 
not his height, which is always taken notice of); that Atlas, foaled 
in 1751, was of gigantic size ; that Carclc.ss, his chief opponent, was 
also remarkable in that I'esjjcct; that Eclipse was 15 h. 8 in.; 
Shark and Highflyer each 10 h.; Sorcerer, 16 h. 1 in.; Hamblcto- 
nian, 15 h. 3^ in.; so also wore others whom wc yet accept as 
the representative horses of their time—taller, perhaps, than many 
of their contemporaries or successors (than Meteor, or Waxy, or 
Whalebone, or Br. Syntax, or Little Wonder for instance), but not 
so much taller as to excite a.stoni8hment or call for any particular 
remark. Nay, to go a little further back, it is difficult to imagine 
Captain Byerley, juck-boois and all, caracoling on a pony in front of 
the Cleveland or Flemish masses of fle.sh which supported his 
admiring troopers; and also we must observe that such names as 
the “Bald Galloway," “Green’sGalloway," “Mixburyand Tantivy, 
Galloways of very high form at 'light mights ” (in other words, 
incapable of doing themselves justice against their opponents under 
the usual racing imposts), have no meaning unless they had tall 
antagonists to overcome. Bid Admiral Hous ever reflect that the 
give-and-take plates for horses of fourteen hands, &c., so common of 
old, must have been instituted for the purpose of giving this galloway 
class a chance against antagonists of greater stature and a longer 
stride ? 

To return, however, to the history of my white Turks. Their next 
appearance in history after the tributaries of Egypt and the captured 
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steeds of llhcflus, of these Anatolians, is in the army of Xerxes. 
They were then, beyond all question, the finest horses in the 
world. It was from their ranks that were selected the sacred 
coursers who drew the chariot of tho sun. They also supplied, 
from century to century, tho private studs of the Great King. 
Cilicia, a country extending ut that time both to the east and 
tho north-west, beyond its more recont limits, was set apart for 
their production. Tho tribute exacted from the province in 
question consisted of 300 white horses annually, besides 500 talents 
in money. Of this money-tribute, however, 140 talents were 
retained in the country itself (the only instance, I believe, of 
such an appropriation), in order to keep up this noble breed in 
undiminishod purity and power. It was, no doubt, from the highest 
class of those Cilician whites that Xerxes selected his champions to 
run against what M'e should now call the ** Thessalian cracks,” and 
the result was that the unhappy Thcssuliaus were beaten out of 
sight— al i'i Kpariarai rwu VcttoXmv dwo rwv ptyhov eXciTrovro 
TToXu. Beaten out of sight i perhaps a phrase more likely to have 
occurred to u victorious Persian than to a defeated Greek. There is a 
sort of plaintive cadence—a dying full—in tho words eKetiroino -rtoXv, 
which leads one to fancy that tho informant of Herodotus had put his 
money on his native colts—pcrhai>s to the extent of what was then 
called in Thessalian sporting circles a mdi/Aos- (or monkey)—and had 
been refused time by some Jew book-maker in attcn^ncc on the 
Persian host. Anyhow, whether ho won or lost, his description of 
these white Anatolians shows that they ran like true blood-horses— 
with that living power and strength of endurance w'hich nothing but 
high blood can give. When, therefore, wo turn to our earliest 
racing traditions, and find at the fur end of all pedigrees such names 
as the Bycrley Turk, Place’s White Turk, tho D’Aroy White Turk, 
tho D’Aroy Yellow Turk, IToneywood’s White Turk, the Lister Turk, 
and tho like, wo need not be anhamod of such ancestors for our 
existing stocks. Nay, if there ho a horse qualified to dispute with 
the Oodolphin the first place in our turf genealogies, it is the Byerley 
Turk, through Partner and all the Partner horses and mares, 
through King Herod, Highflyer, Woodpecker, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Haphazard, Sultan, Bay Middleton, and the like; the Byerley 
Turk, and not the Burley Arabian. 

Owing, I suppose, to tho old Duke of Newcastle, who is, I believe, 
solemnly cursed every year by the philo-Arabists for suppressing 
Markham’s Arabian (just as the eutomologists are understood to con¬ 
sign to a hot future, at stated intervals, the gentleman who, by turning 
marsh into corn-lands, extinguished the large copper butterfly, 
"the glory of Britain,” as they pathetically observe), the Arab, for a 
time, was under a cloud. In this respect tbo Duke may have done 
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US much mischief. StiU, pompous as he was, he contrived to impress 
his cootemporaries with a belief that his judgment in horseflesh was 
unrivalled, and it is neither the Turk nor the Arab, but the Barb 
whom he selects to describe in glowing terms as the noblest of his 
kind. This opinion of his, however, might not have been of very great 
practical importance, had it not happened that in the reign of Oharles 11. 
Tongiers for a time became a British possession. This little fact is 
generally somewhat slurred over by the writers of Turf treatises, who, 
in their zeal for the nobler animals, are apt to put aside, rightly 
perhaps, the history of “that unfeathered two-legged thing, a 
man.’* Nevertheless, the fact remains, and the consequence was 
that royal mares and quasi-royal marcs, procured by the great horse- 
breeding houses in emulation of the King, came over from North 
Africa at once. For all practical purposes a royal maro is a Barb 
mare, and it is through them that our racehorses really began to be. 
Sires alone—and till these Moorisli mothers poured over, high blood 
was almost confined to sires—w'ill not create a national thoroughbred 
stock. That this stock of ours was afterwards improved and enriched 
from Arabia is quite certain, but in its essence it is of Barb rather 
thou of Arabian origin, and not a bad origin either. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith says of these Barbs “ ibat they arc 
an ancient and renowned race, nevertheless greatly improved 
by the Moslem conquest, and therefore in every respect the nearest 
ally in blood to the Arabians, nud Hiqjerior eien to them in some 
qualities. 

Ancient and renowned they certaiinly are; much older in truth 
than the Arabians. Ten thousand Libyan eburioteers wore enrolled 
in the army of Xerxes to support his 8D,(>()0 liorseraen mounted on their 
Median duns, at a time when, as far as we can judge, the Arabs had 
no horses at all, but only camels. Bussing through Greece, wo find 
in Sophocles's Pythian St. Leger (no doubt a real event, and borrowed 
by the poet to give effect to his tragedy), as described in the 
Eleetra, two ch.ariots from Cyreno, and “two Lybians skilled to 
guide the pliant cur ” through tho most famous cities in Hellas. 
Argos, Athens, and tlie like, contented thcraselves with sending one 
a piece, and in the actual contest, just as, no doubt, it had happened 
shortly before the representation of the play, these wiry galloway.s of 
the desert make tho running, as w'e should call it, at the top of their 
speed, in order to “ pump” tho clumsy underbred brutes who were 
brought out against them. Leaving Pindar on one side, though the 
horses of Arccsilaus, and even of Hiero, through Carthaginian mer¬ 
chants, may possibly have been collaterally akin to the Curwon 
bay and Thovdouse Barbs, we pass into Ttaly. 

It is well known that Mabarbal, perhaps the moat dashing cavalry 
officer that ever lived, kept urging ITannibal to make a rush upon 
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Ro&io after the battle of Oanna^ whilst the numbing effect of that 
terrible overthrow was still heuvj upon his enemies. 'Hannibal 
hesitated, and the opportunity was lost. *' Ton would have supped 
in the Capitol within five days," said the brilliant Carthaginian 
Hussur, “ but on different men the gods bestow different gifts; to 
you they have given the generalship which wins victories, but not 
the energy to profit by them when won.” Now Cannae must be more 
than three hundred miles from Home as the crow flies, and if 
31uharbul know that his Numidian ” drinkers of the wind ” could 
accomplish that distance, moving through an enemy’s country, and 
with much to think of besides mere pace, in four days (for the city 
hud to be surrendered, and the supper cooked afterwards), ho could rely 
upon their staying powers with a confidence which the Colonel of 
the Blues in the your of grace 1881 might well envy. Improved, or 
not improved, by subsequent Arabian intermixtures, they were no 
plebeians even then. 

A third argument for the excellence of the African running horses, 
in times before any Kohlan 's known to have flourished, we can 
deduce from what may perhaps be called an old Homan racing- 
calendar here subjoined:— 

ArrOWO IXSCIUI’TIONEM, quam es sciiedis rEiaESCIANIS depiiomptam 
PUBLICAVIT EXCEI.LBNS AKTIQUITATIS VISIJEX. JaC. SI’ONIUS, EA SIC 
SE iiabut:— 

IT. I’raemist Et C.T. 

Ocfuprivit Et. Cit. O.C.C.V. 

Ir.trojugia Vicit. 


Stinipo Caiiis X. 

Daedal Afr. VI. 

Aegyi)to Pe I. 

Gaoiiil Afr. VI. 

Pegaso Afr. I. 

Alcimn VI. 

Eutono Afr. J. 

llilaro His. I. 

Adirla Afr. I. 

tSniaragd Afr. I. 

Dromo Hiep. I. 

Druaco Afr. I. 

Hiliiro Afr. T. 

Aranio Afr. I. 

Mauel Afr. 1. 

Exact Afr. I. 

Aquilia Afr. I. 

Pesto Cir. 1. 

Pegasu Afr. I. 

l^lgio Afr. I. 

Cotyno Afr. 1. 

Andre Afr. I. 

Sica Afr. I. 

Homan Gal. I. 

Passer Afr. I. 

Candid Afr. I. 

Lupo Air. 1. 

Abax, The XX. 

Silvano Afr. I. 

Arcad Aot. XVI. 

Luoin Afr. I. 

Lupo Uisp. XXII. 

Eutono Afr. IV. 

Sttgit Afr. XI., XIIX. 

Pyral Aft., S.E. IV. 

Aiaeo Afr. XXX., XXII. 

Pardo Afr. IV. 

Aether Afr. XXX., XXX. 

Bomulo Lae. V. 

Ingon Ing. XXITX. 

Eapalo Afr. V. 

Argo Aph. XXX. 

Baetio Afr. VI. 

Victoro Afr. XXXIl., XL. 

Canun Afr. VI. 

luuuce Afr. XXVIII. 
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Cirpato A£r. I. 
lIolisB Air. I. 
Dedicat Mav. I. 
Pareto Afr. I. 

DalUst Afr. yin. 
Androm Afr. VIII. 
Spicuto Oal. Vlin. 
Bomalo Afr. VITII. 
Lupo Afr. VJIII. 
Palumb Afr. YIIII. 
Bomulo Afr. VIITI. 
(Maphyro Spb. VIllJ. 
Hali»t, XIII., ni. 
Mcmno Lac. XT. 
Barb. Afr. 1. 

Callid Cyr. 1. 


Tholo Afr. I. 
Arioae Afr. t. 
Uelio Afr. I. 
Herbino Hev. TI. 
Palmot Afr. II. 
Passer Th. II. 
Calta Afr. II. 
I’lij^io Afr. II 
Excell 
Arocin 
Callid 
A<piila 
IVeul 

IlJlur 


i\'iliita.<. tSibi Coiui)lc\it, 

C. Callid, Af. .Balli-^l, Af. 
Quos Equofs. C. 


This list of horses is copied from a note of Gronovius’s on one of 
Lucian’s dialogues, Ife had extracted it from the work of some 
learned commentator on ancient inscripiionsj, Sponius, of whom I 
know nothing beyond tho name. I h.ave not been able to consult 
his book. Had I done so, I doubt whether I should have been able 
to Icam more than is to bo learnt from tho inscription itself, which 
seems to be a fragment. Fragment, however, or not, it proves all I 
require, by showing that in the chariot>races of imperial'Home it 
was to Africa that the Sir Joseph Hawleys and Lord Falmouths of 
tho day looked for the materials of success. 

The absence of Arabs among these recorded winners may possibly 
be accidental. I am not citing tho document to disparage them, 
but only to show that the llarb possessed special racing qualities of 
his own before the Mussulman conquest of Morocco—before the 
Kohlans of Yemen, oven if then in existence, were valued, or, appa¬ 
rently, so much as known. 

What these Barbs are in their best form may be judged of by tbo 
following extracts from Colonel Hamilton Smith’s admirable mono¬ 
graph on the Equidac: “ They are of great beauty with more power 
than tho Andalusians; they are of every colour, but chestnut and 
block are considered the best bred.” (This seems to indicate some 
difference of origin as compared with Arabs, since in Yemen chest¬ 
nut, to say the least, would not be preferred to white, still less to 
blood-bay, and black is hardly as orthodox a coat for a horse there 
as for a pulpit or an evening party here.) “The Moors (again 
differing from the Arabs) do not ride mures, nor do they mount 
horses until after they are four years old.” (I wish we could soy 
the same.) 

A special variety of the North African horse is described a little 
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further on, as follows: “On the sandy plains south of Atlas are 
the ‘ Shrubat ur Roech,’ or Drinkers of the Wind, reared by the 
Mograbins of the West. They are brown or grey, shaped like grey¬ 
hounds, destitute of flesh, or, as Mr. Davidson terms it, ' a bag of 
bonos,’ but their spirit is high, and their endurance of fatigue pro¬ 
digious. These horses arc not mounted till they are semi years old, 
and are fed mainly on camel’s milk and a few crushed dates; yet 
under such scanty food, apparently not intended for horses, they 
I’otain a vigour which more natural food would hardly bestow upon 
them, and hunt the ostrich ' with uiirclaxing speed.’ ” One of these 
drinkers of the wind is celebrated by a native poet, whose ode 
General Daumas quotes in his “ Horses of the Sahara.” I have 
translated part of it, which may perhaps bo of interest to my 
readers:— 

“ My Htooil i« black, my steed is bkek, 

A'* a starless and iiioonloss night. 

Ho was foalod in wide deserts without a track, 

Uo drinks tho wind in ilight, 

So drunk tho winu his sire befuro him, 

And high of blomi tho dum that bore him; 

Like tho gaKollo’s his orer-quivnriiig cars, 

His eyes gleam soltly as a woman’s, when 
Her looks of loro are full, 

llis nusti’ils gapo, dark as the lion’s den. 

And in tho front of battle ho uproais 
. The forehead of a hull. 

His ilonks, his nock, his shoulders, all .aro long, 

Jlis logs aro flat, his quarteis cloju and round, 

Suakoliko his tail shoots out—his liorks are strong, 
trench us tho desert ostrich boar along. 

And his lithe fetlocks spurn tho echoing ground. 

" His flesh is as tho zobra’s, firm, bo glides 

Fox-liku, whilst cantering slow ai'ross tho plain, 
blit, when at speod, his limbs put on amain, 

Tho wolf’s long gallop, and untiring strides. 

Yes. in one day ho docs the work of li\c. 

No spur his spirit wrakes, 
but each strung vein and sinow' seems alive. 

At overy bound he makes; 

Over the pathless sund ho darteth, straight 
As God’s keen arrow fiom the bow of fate, 

Or like some thirsty dove, first of the flock. 

Towards water hidden in a hollow rock.” 

So far as our own breed is concerned, the mures from Tangiers 
constitute the one element without which our existing form of race¬ 
horse could not have been built up. Arabian mares, as Mr. Blunt 
tells us, and ho is confirmed by Colonel Hamilton Smith, were not 
then within our reach. ^ 

(l) Sec tho story of tho sold maro tracked by her former owner till she was about to 
bo put on board ship, and then poisoned leal she should become a treasure to the 
Giaour. 
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It may, therefore, be said that our racehorse has been formed out 
of Turk and Barb in his earlier, out of Arab and Barb in bis later 
development; and it is obvious that even if the pompous old Duke 
of Newcastle hod not mischievously intervened against the Arab we 
should still have been obliged to get our blood mares almost entirely 
from Morocco, though fine Arab stallions might have come in (if 
Markham’s “ small bony animal ” had defied criticism) and been 
common in England some seventy years before Mr. Burley’s great 
nchiovement. With regard to stud-horses also there are many 
Barbs of much importance at the back end of our four-footed gene¬ 
alogies. I need only mention the Curwen bay Barb, the Thoulouse 
Barb, the 8t. Victor Barb, the Taffolet Barb, the Layton Barb, and 
Mr. Mas.sey’s black Barb. The last is w'orth noting on account of 
his colour, and also as being in all probability connected w’ith tbe 
famous Bonny Black, through Black Hearty or otherwise. (See 
Old Ebony in the Stml-Book, vol. i.) lu more recent times Coquette, 
by the Compton Barb, figures conspicuously in the pedigree of that 
very valuable horse Catton; her blood through him has been trans¬ 
mitted to the descendants of the Flying Dutchman, Voltigqur, and 
others, now making themselves a name both in England and France. 

The great question, however, after all, at, this stage of my argu- 
incnt (it has already been touched upon), is that of Barb rei'suH 
Arab in re Godolphin. This horse was bcliovod at the time to be u 
Barb. Ho was colled Arabian, I fancy, to distinguish him from the 
Godolphin Barb proper—a rival of no great importance, it is true, 
but still occurring in the Stud-Book as the sire of thoroughbred colts 
—and in Lord Godolphin’s possession together with if not before 
his great contemporary. I do not know how long after his leaving 
France the latter horse became junior partner in the firm of Hob¬ 
goblin & Co. Mr. White, who makes many mistakes oven in his own 
special departments, alw'ays writes about us miserable bipeds with as 
much indifference as if ho were a Houbynym discoursing upon 
Yahoos. He says that in all pn*bability he was one of the horses pre¬ 
sented to Louis XIV. by the ruler of Morocco; but as tbe Godolphin, 
whether Barb or Arab, was certainly foaled some years later than the 
let of September, 1715, we fear that when the colt, afterwards Hobgob¬ 
lin’s junior partner, was bom there flowed between him and the King 
what Mr. Bromley has well called the “ uujumpablc Styx.” Anyhow 
he was bought, w'e are told, out of a cart at Paris for thirty shillings, 
brought over here without a pedigree or other certificate, and pre¬ 
sented to Lord Godolphin, who discovered his value accidentally 
when Hobgoblin refused to cover the famous lioxana. Beyond this 
we learn nothing but that the sporting men of the time who know 
him by sight accepted him as a Barb, partly, perhaps, from being 
somewhat larger than the average Arabian (he stood fifteen hands), 
partly, I suppose, from his appearance, and partly, no doubt, as 
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coming from France—a country in which imported Barbs were com¬ 
mon, imported Arabs not. Whuterer may bo the case with Mr. Blunt, 
armed with his surprising manuscript note, Captain Upton acqui¬ 
esces in the received tradition, and accordingly, full of zeal for his 
beloved Yemen, pronounces the Godolpbin family to be “a very poor 
one.” This only shows how much truth there is in the old theo¬ 
logical dogma that belief is, after all, mainly a matter of the will. 
For every impartial person must, I should say, understand at once that 
never since horses were first tamed by the Shepherd Kings, some four 
or five thousand years ago, can there have been an effect produced by 
tiny single unimul so sudden, so decisive, and so marvellous. When 
I tell the reader that he was the sire of four first-class runners. Lath, 
Dismal, llegulus, and Mirzu, no one of whom, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, ever met with defeat; that I defy Captain Upton to name 
any other sire in the Stud-Book of whom the same can be said; that 
coming nearer to our own time, besides his direct male descendants 
through Mutchem, wo are indebted to Qodolphin blood for the dam 
of Eclipse, the dam and grandam of Highflyer, the dam of Dori- 
mant, the dam of Woodpecker, tho dam of Brilliant, the dam of 
Potatoes, the dam of Whalebone and Whisker, the grandam of Sir 
Poter Teazle, the grandam of Hamblctonian, and the great grandam 
of Waxy, i^c., &c., I think it little to say that so over-zealous an 
advocate as Caphiin Upton can never bo accepted as an infallible 
judge. Somewhere about 1780, it appears to me, the search after 
Eastern horses began to languish, and then gradually died out. One 
reason was that the aristocratic importers found, let them work never 
so hard, they could not equal that " first regimental charger ” on 
which Captain Byerly of the Boyne, otherwise obscure, has ridden 
into everlasting renown, or the Paris cart-horse, or the Turkey 
merchant’s unhoped-for treasure from Aleppo. I regret this, because 
the very highest specimens of Barb and Arab, like the very highest 
specimens of our English race-horse, must be few and fur between. 
Hud our wealthy breeders persevered, other accidental wonders, once 
and again, might have fallen into their hands, and even short of 
that, valuable qualities would have kept infusing themselves into 
horses of every description, together with an unfailing flow of 
Eastern blood. 

To show how much accident has to do with such matters. There 
was an aged Eastern screw, belonging to the surgeon of tho 90th 
regiment at Zanto in 1828. Ho was a flea-bitten grey, standing 
somewhere about 15 h. 2 in. Turk, Barb, Arab, or a mixture of all 
three, nobody knew. He was not regularly trained, and far from 
being in racing condition, he was therefore naturally thought nothing 
of at first. But to the astonishment of the military mind, when 
races were established there under high Newmarket superintend¬ 
ence, neither thoroughbred chargers from home, nor Barbs and 
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Arabs, many of them Horses of merit belonging to tbo Greek gentle¬ 
men of the place, had the shadow of a chance with him; he scuttled 
away from all competitors in the most unexpected style, and may, 
for aught I know, have been a second Godolphin in disguise. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I may as well say one 
word about the Wellesley Grey Arabian,” the last Eastern sire 
who has produced any decided effect upon our race meetings. 
He was, according to Colonel Hamilton Smith, “A Persian horse of 
line character, crossed probably with high-bred Arabs and Turco¬ 
mans.” He was at any rate much larger than the ordinary impor¬ 
tations of the kind, as he possessed “ the size and substance of an 
English hunter.” What chance ho had of propagating a number of 
winners I do not know, but he did propagate some, notably “ Fair 
Ellen,” whose own performances were not contemptible, and who 
afterwards turned out a really good brood maro. The exploits of 
her children, Dandizettc, Lilias or Babel, winner of the Oaks iu 
1826, the Exquisite, second for the Derby in 1829, and Translation, 
are accessible to anybody who chooses to take down the necessary 
calendars. I shall therefore pass on, merely observing in conclusion 
that not only Fair Ellen, but also many of the half-Arabs of the 
last century, unlike their kinsmen of to-day, poascssed decided 
Alert, by the Vernon Arabian, was a very smart colt; ond Chub, by 
the same sire, won the only quarter of a mile sweepstakes, one of 
300 guineas each, at the Houghton meeting of 1782, that has come 
under my notice. 

I have now given us accurate a sketch of Eastern horses, so far us 
they are connected with our turf, as seems to me necessary; I have only 
to add that my object iu doing so has by no means been to discourage 
Mr. Blunt, whose intentions T hold in great respect, and in whose 
schemes I take the strongest interest, but simply to point out that 
other Eastern horses, besides those from Arabia, are equally or all but 
equally deserving of attention. If, whilst Mr. Blunt busies himself 
about his true-bred Arabs, we could sec established other studs in 
emulation of his—one for instance directed to a development of the 
highest Barb blood attainable, both from the hfortbem and Southern 
parts of Morocco; a second again to show what can bo made of 
Anatolians, Turcomans, and Persians; a fourth to cultivate the fine 
white breed from Soudan and Bruce’s Dongola blacks, if these latter 
yet survive—the country would, I am sure, be greatly benefited by 
these experiments, and owe their authors much gratitude; only 1 
think it right to add, that, in my judgment, any such experiment 
will have to be undertaken for its own sake, and as a labour of love. 
A money remuneration will come late if it comes at all. 

Francis Hastings Doylr. 

(To he continued.) 
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JIk rises uiid begins to round, 

Ho drops the silver chain of sound. 

Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 

All intcrvolved and spreading wide. 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy w'hirls; 

A press of hu "ied notes that run 
So fleet they scarce arc more than one. 
Yet chiuigeingly the trills repeat 
And linger ringing Avhile they fleet. 
Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and dear 
To her beyond the handmaid car. 

Who sits beside our inner springs, 

Too often dry for this ho brings, 
Which ■scorns the very jet of earth 
At sight of sun, her music’s mirth. 

As up he wings the spiral stair, 

A song of light, and pierces air 
With fountain ardour, fountain play. 
To reach the shining tops of day, 

And drink in everytiung discerned 
An ecstasy to music turned. 

Impelled by wbaL bis happy bill 
Disperses; drinking, showering still, 
Untliiliking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee, 

So thirsty of his voice is he, 
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For all to hear and all to know 
That he is joy, awake, aglow. 

The tumult of the heart to hear 
Through pureness filtered crystal-clear. 
And know the pleasure sprinkled bright 
By simple singing of delight. 

Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 

Hapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 

Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sjinny sward 
That trembling into fulness shine. 

And sparkle dropping argentine ; 

Such wooing us the car receives. 

From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens Avheu their chattering net 
Is flushed to white with shiyers wet; 

And such the water-spirit’s chitno 
On mountain heights in morning's prime. 
Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 

Too animate to need a stress ; 

But wider over many heads 
The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin. 

The best in us to him akin ; 

And every face to watch him raised, 

Puts on the light of children praised. 

So rich our human pleasure ripcs 
When sw’eetuess on sincereness pipes. 
Though nought bo promised from the seis 
But only a soft-ruffling breeze 
Sweep glittering on a still content. 
Serenity in ravishment. 

For singing till his heaven fills, 

'Tis love of earth that ho Instils, 
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And ever winging np and up, 

Our valley is hia golden cup ; 

And he the wine which overflows 
To lift us with him as he goes, 

11 ut not from earth is he divorced, 

Tfo joyfully to fly enforced ; 

Thu woods and brooks, the sheep and kine. 
Tie is, the hills, the human line. 

The meadows green, the fallows brown, 
The dreams oC labour in the town; 

Tic sings the sap, the quickened veins, 

Thu wedding song of sun and rains 
lie is, the dance of children, thanks 
Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks. 

And eye of violets while they breathe; 

All these the circling song will wreathe, 
And you shall hear the herb and tree, 

The belter heart of men shall see, 

Shall feel celestially, as long 
As you crave nothing save the song. 


Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sw’eetest way. 

Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink : 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
4 )ur passion is too full in fl.ood. 

Wo want tbo key of bis wild note 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 

The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality. 

So pure that it salutes the suns 
The voice of one for millions, 

Ill whom the millions rejoice 
For giving their one spirit voice. 
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Yet men liave we, whom we revere. 

Now names, and men still housing here, 

Whose lives, by many a battlo-diut 
Defaced, and griniling wheels on flint, 

Yield substance, though thej' sing not, sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet, 

Whom heavenly singing gives us new', 

Enspheres them brilliant in our blue, 

From firmest base to farthest leap, 

Because their love of earth is deep, 

And they are warriors in accord 
With life to serve and puss reward, 

So touching purest, and so heard 
In the brain’s reflex of yon bird : 

Wherefore their soul in mo, or miuc. 

Through self-forgetfulness divine. 

In them, that song aloft maintains, 

To All the sky and thrill tho jilains 
With .showerings drawn from human stores 
As he to silence nearer soars. 

Extends the world at wings and dome, 

More spacious making more our liuiiie. 

Till lost on his aerial rings 
In light, and then tbo fancy sings. 

G K()K(jK M Kiilanrii. 
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HAS OUR VACCINATION DEGENERATED? 


Dors vaccination an practiscrl in Great Britain afford as much protec¬ 
tion from the subsequent occurrence of smallpox as it did in thedaye 
of Jenner ? In other words, has tho protective power of our vaccine 
\'irus, which has now for the greater portion of a century been trans¬ 
mitted through tens of tliousands of human beings, become impaired 
by tho process, (considering that wo appear to be entering upon 
another of those c])idcmics of smallpox from which London has 
hardly been free for the lust dozen years, this is a very important 
question. If you ask it of the chiefs of our Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment, whose faith is uiupicstioningly accepttid by tho vast majority 
of the mcdicid profession in England, they will answer “ No.” If 

yoii refer to the literal,uro of other nations you will receive an oppo¬ 
site reply. Thus, a commission, presided over by Dr. Mai-inus, 
appointed by the Belgian Academy of Medicine to inquire into tho 
subject, published an elaborate report in 18-57, one of the conclusions 
of which was that “ liumanised vaccine becomes gradually enfeebled 
through its successive transmissions, ^vithout, liowovcr, altogether 
losing its presorvativo property.” In tho same year the well-known 
Dr. (Simon, then Medic.'il Ollicor to tho Privy Council, publi.shed 
another report upon smallpox and vaccination even more exhaustive, 
in which he says:—“ Successive experiments by M. Bosquet, 
Dr. Gregory, Mr. Estlin, Professor Bering, and Dr. Stoinbreimer 
have established, I think, beyond all possibility of reasonable doubt, 
that certain original properties of the vaccine contagion have very 
generally declined after its long successive doscont from the cow.” 
Be dwells with some emphasis upon the greatly increased suscepti¬ 
bility to re-vaccination which had progressively manifested itself in 
tho Prussian army from 1818 to 183fJ, and ho makes this admis¬ 
sion:—“Post-vaccinal smallpox may depend to some considerable 
extent on a primary incompleteness of that specific cliangc which 
vaccination should Lave excited in tho system, and such incomplete¬ 
ness may liavo depended on an inactive, degenei-ated state of the 
vaccine contijgion;—the'»o would seem on analogy reasonable in¬ 
ferences from the facts T have stated.” Tho facts, however, ho adds, 
do not constituto proof, though thoy amply justify suspicion. Be 
pertinently points out that tho practical question is, “assuming that 
from 1800 to 1810 every year’s vaccination had included a certain 
proportion of infanta who eventually (say fifteen or twenty years 
afterwards) became rcsusccptible of smallpox—has this proportion 
progressively increased ? ” The object of this pai)cr is if possible to 
answer that question. 
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The facts which to Mr. Simon’s mind omplj justified suspicion, 
“ did not amount to proof ” because they were all phjsiologioal fisots, 
and tboir conclusivencss depended on the adoption or rejection of 
certain medical theories as to the relations of cowpock and smallpox. 
The proofs that 1 shall submit are bused on no theories, but upon 
bold statistical records. Largo amounts of statistics have been accu¬ 
mulated on the subject during the past century, but they have 
almost all been directed to an illustration of the comparative morta¬ 
lity of smallpox iu vaccinatt'd and in unvucciuutcd |>crsons, and the 
operation of various degrees of vuceination in modifying the disease. 
They have never, so fur as I um aware, been examined collectively 
and comparatively with a view ui ascertaining whether the protec¬ 
tive effects of Vi'jccination are unimpaired or enfccblctl. The fact 
that they have been collected for reasons quite apart from their bear¬ 
ing OIL this question makes thorn the more reliable, and n hat - £ pro¬ 
pose in this paper is to examine a number of the statistical records 
to be found in the literature of tho subject from tlio beginning of the 
century onwards, with tho view of ascertaining what answer they 
give to the question with wliich I started. 

In Loudon, during the ten years 18r0—9, out of ovfiry million 
inhabitants 4,779 died of smallpox. Now of 2,677 deatlis from that 
disease recorded in the hospittils of tlie !A[etrupolitiiu Asylums Board 
during the years 1870—!>, 1,008, or 07,' per cent., occurred iu vacci¬ 
nated persons. If, thercfoi'c, wc assume tlio same ratio to huvo pro- 
vailotl throughout the 4,779 deatlis, 1,801 deaths must have occurred 
in vaccinated persons in the ten years in every million inhabitants. It 
has been estimated that our population is vacoiiiated to the extent ol 
ninety-seven persons out of every hundred, which would gi^o 1,859 
deaths to every million of vaccinated persons, but I’or tho sake ol 
safety and of round numbers lot us simjily say that the t'xperieiien 
of tho metropolitan hospitals and tho returns of the llogistrar 
General show that in Loudon during the decade 187U—9 over 1,80(> 
deaths from smallpox after vaccination occurred in every million of 
vaccinated inhabitants. As statistics of many tliuusaud imtaiiccs of 
post-vaccinal smallpox recorded show 1 death to have taken place to 
about every 10 cases, wo may take it that during the ten yours 
18,000 eases of the disease occurred in tho metropolis to every 
million of tho vaccinated population. Now tho deaths from small¬ 
pox constituted a little over 20 per 1,000 of tho deaths from all 
causes iu London during the decade. Iu former times, in conse¬ 
quence of the large proportion of unvaccinated persons, that ratio was 
enormously exceeded. Iu England and \V^ales, during 1800—9, it 
was 64 in every 1,000. in'the succeeding leu years it was 42, aud in 
tho next it was 82 per 1,000. Tho chance of exposure to intection 
therefore must have been much greater, and a very large number of 
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persons had already been vaccinated, so that had anything like the 
same amount of smallpox prevailed among the vaccinated population 
it could hardly have escaped notice. During the first ten years of 
this century, however, it was an article of almost universal belief 
among tlie medical profession that vaccination, except in the rarest 
instances, prevented smallpox altogether. Blinded by this theory, 
it is conceivable that many trivial cases of smallpox in vaccinated 
persons may havo been overlooked; but putting mere illness out of 
the ([uestion, hud Ihero been anything like a mortality from post¬ 
vaccinal smallpox of 1,800 in every million vaccinated persons 
between ISOO and 1810, or between 1810 and 1820, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the fact of the frequent occurrence of such cases should 
have altogether escaped observation. Let us now turn to what 
statistics we have upon the point during the earlier years of vaccina¬ 
tion. -In Conenhagon, then a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
where viiccination was universally practised from a very early period, 
not a single death from smallpox wu.s registered during the thirteen 
yours 1811—255. At the London rate for the last ten years 234 deaths 
from post-vai-cinul smallpo.x should have occurred. In Annspuch, 
in Bavaria, when the population amounted to 300,000, and was 
thoroughly vaccinated, not a single deatli took place from smallpox 
during the nine years 1810—IS. According to the London dcath-rato 
from post-vaccinal smallpox during tho last ton years, there should 
have boon 486 deaths. Between 1804 and 1813, 2,071,662 indi¬ 
viduals were vneoinuted by qualified persons in France, and accord¬ 
ing to official reports only seven of those are known to have taken 
smallpox. A much greater number of these cases wore vaccinated 
during the earlier than during the later portions of that period, but 
assuming the vaccination to have occurred at the rate of about 
300,000 a year it would give something equivalent to one year’s 
observation of 13,000,000 of people, among whom, according to our 
recent London experience, tlicrc should have occurred 23,400 cases 
of smallpox, ono-tenth of tiuui fatal. Let us turn now to English 
experience. 

Jenner published his discovery in 1798, and in 1802 a Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into his claim for a 
national reward, after hearing all that could bo said by the ouemioa 
of vacoinatiuu, seem to havo lighted on only two cases in which 
smallpox had occurred after vaccination properly performed. In 
1806 the Medical Council of tho Boyal Jennorian Institute admitted 
the oxistonce of such cases, but characterized them as “ very rare,” 
and stated that when they did occur tho disease had generally 
been so mild as to lose some of its characteristic marks, and even to 
render its existence doubtful.” In 1807 the College of Surgeons 
reported in the same sense. In 1811 two coses of well-marked 
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smallpox occurred, one in a sou of Earl Grosvcnor, and the other in 
a son of Sir Harry Martin, who unquestionably had both boon 
efficiently vaccinated. Tho National Vaccine lilslablishmcnt care¬ 
fully investigated the cases and piiblish^ed an account of them in their 
report for the year. The reporters mention that tho case of Mr. 
Qrosvenor was tho severest case occurring after vaccination which 
had yet been submitted to them, and they add that (hey wore led to 
believe that “ since the practice had been fully established no deaths 
from smallpox hud in any instiinco occurred after vaccination.” 
Again, in the eight yours ending I'^l? (here hud boon vaccinated at 
the National Vaccine Establishment in Jjoudon and its vicinity yi,309 
persons, or about 4,^00 u year. If wo assume this average number 
to have been vaccinated all tlirough the period the result would 
utFord u field for observation equivalent to 154,000 indivaduals for 
one year. According to the London rate of the last decade there 
should have occurred in that number 277 cases of iwst-vaccinal 
smal]{K>x and 27 deaths. As it was, although .smallpox had been 
constantly prevalent—more than twice as prevalent as it was during 
1870-9—onlv four of the en(ire number were known to have con- 
tracted the disease, and in all four it was in a mild form. Of 
course, other cases may have escaped notice, hut had they occurred 
at anything like the modern rate it. is inconceivable (bat such a 
statement could haA'o been made without contradiction. It was not 
till after vaccination laid be<Mi piactisod tor fifteen or twenty years 
that epidemics of post-vaccinal .smallpox, occa.sionaIly proving fatal, 
began to be recorded, and even so late as 1825 tlie occurrence 
of twelve deaths in vaccinated person^ in tho Loudon Smallpox 
Hospital created so much consternation that, a special commission 
was appointed by the National Vacciuo Board to inquire into tho 
cause of such unwonted and alarming morbdity. 

From what I have said it follows, I think, either that the medical 
profession cluring the first fifteen or twenty years of the century 
must have been so incompetent, that statements emau.iting from its 
members are ulogether unworthy of credence, or tlio percentage of vac¬ 
cinated persons who on exposure to smallpox contagion were attacked 
by tho diseuse was very much smaller than has been the case in recent 
times. I should here explain that tho protective power of vaccination 
against smallpox manifests itself in two ways. In the fir.st place, 
though a certain proportion of vaccinated persons after tlic lu]>se of a 
certain time become resusccptiblo to smallpox, if a million vaccinated 
persons and a million of unvucciuated persons arc exposed to the 
same amount of smallpox infection a vastly smaller number of the 
vaccinated million wiU take the disciise than of the unvuccinated 
million. The second mode in which tho protective power of vac¬ 
cination against smallpox manifests itself is this, that given the 
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same number of Tuccinatcd and unYaccInated persons attacked 'with 
smallpox the number of fatal cases will be very much smaller 
among the vaccinated than among the unvaccinated. The facts 
already quoted bear on the first mode of manifestation of this pro- 
tectivo power, and seem to show that, comparatively small as is 
the proportion of vaccinated us contrasted with unvaccinated persons 
who arc nowadays liable to attack by smallpox, that proportion was 
notably smaller in the commencement of the century. The facts 
which I am about to discuss bear on the second mode of manifesta¬ 
tion of the prutectivo influence of vaccination, and show that, com¬ 
paratively small as is the mortality of smallpox occurring in vac¬ 
cinated }>crsons nowadays, that mortality was very much smaller 
sixty years ago, and has been gradually increasing ever since ; and 
here, happily, wo leave as our groundwork for argument mere 
general statements, and take our stand upon tho much more satis¬ 
factory and accurate basis of recorded statistics. 

Tho first epidemics in which any large number of cases of post¬ 
vaccinal smallpox {/.«. smallp )x occurring in vaccinated persons) are 
recorded occurred In Scotland between the years of ISlb—and wx*ro 
recorded by Ur. Thomson, of Edinhugh, father of Ur. Allan Thomson, 
u lato President of tho JJritish Association. That geutloman 
observed J,-)00 oases, with only three deaths. It has been objected 
that these were really cases of chicken-pock, but the fact that 
chicken-pock cannot produce smallpox, while modified smallpox, 
however mild, can be inoculated and produce the well-known 
characteristics of that disease, afPorded an easy discriminating test. 
In those days smallpox inoculation was lightly practised, and any 
ono who takes tho trouble to read the history of this epidemic will 
BOO that that test was freely resorted to. Beginning with the 
Edinburgh epidemic of 1819, observations on a largo scale are recorded 
in France, Switzerland, Sweden, and at Copenhagen, and these I 
will take down to tho year 1835. In France, then, we have record 
of 6,467 such cases, with 51 deaths. In Switzerland, between 1822 
and 1832, 4,211 cases, with 92 deaths, are recorded. In Sweden, 
in the epidemic of 1824—27, 80,000 persons were attacked, “ almost 
all vaccinated,” and the mortality was “ hardly 1 per cent .; ” while 
in Copenhagen, in tho epidemics between 1826—35, out of 3,093 
vaccinated persons attacked, (iO died. Dr. Gregory’s experience 
at the London Smallpox Hospital from’ 1826 to 1835 gave 915 cases 
of post-vaccinal smallpox, and 54 deaths. If we leave out the 
Swedish figures, which are rather vague, we find a total of 15,186 
cases and 266 deaths, or a mortality of 1*75. The next group of 
statistics was collected by Dr. Marston, in the London Smallpox 
Hospital between 1836 and 1852. The eases were tabulated most 
carefully, and a minute analysis of those throws very great light on 
the relations qf smallpox and vaccination, but for the present we 
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have only to do with totals. Dr. Marston, in his calculations, was in 
the habit of deducting from the mortality in every class deaths from 
what he called superadded diseases, such as pneumonia, erysipelas, or 
grangrene, and in his totals ho included all cases said to be vaccinated, 
whether they bore marks of vaccination or not. The former practice 
has—I think properly—been discontinued in. later observations, so 
that to render any comparison with them accurate. Dr. Marston's per¬ 
centages must be corrected by the addition of the cases which he 
deducted; and as a large portion of the cases without cicatrices are cases 
concerning whose vaccination there is great doubt, and as the propor¬ 
tion of such cases varies enormously in the different groups, in order to 
institute an accurate com 2 )ariBon it is safer to take only the mortality 
in the cases with vaccinal cicatrices comprised in tho difierent groups. 
Well, botwcoii 1836 and 1851, Dr. Marston observed 2,787 of such 
cases, the mortality in which amounted to O’O jier cent. In 1851, tho 
smallpox hospital in which his observations were made was trans¬ 
ferred to a much lioalthier building, so much so that the mortality 
among his unvaccinated cases fell from 37*5, at which it stood during 
the first jjcriod, to 35-7 per cent., but notwithstanding this tho 
death rate among 10,398 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox observed in 
1852—67 amounted to 7-6 per cent. In tbo last decade, in nearly 
15,000 cases, to which I shall again have occasion to refer, it had 
advanced to 9'2 per cent. 

Kow you may arrange tho figures as you like, but you will find 
tho sumo constant result, that tho earlier the period you lake, tho 
smaller was the death-rate; the later the period, tho higher it 
becomes. If you take out of the first batch those—and they amount 
to several thousands—recorded up to 1825, you will get a mortality 
of a fraction of 1 per cont., and if you take all the cases from 1819 
to 1830, you will gel a mortality of 1 per cent. Take again the old 
London Smallpox Hospital. Dr. Gregory gives two periods of his 
experience, commencing at 1826, and extending, ouch one, over seven 
years; and if wo go to the figures of Dr. Martin, wo get a third 
period of the same length. The mortality in tho first hatch of cases 
was 6*41 per cent., in the next 66'6 per cent., and in the last 7 per 
cent. The hospital was removed to another building in July, 1850, 
so that there is not another septennial period available for observa¬ 
tion ; but taking the last four years we find that tbo mortality had 
mounted to closo on 12 per cent. Tho new building was much 
more spacious and healthy, and the doatb-rate for the first year of 
its occupation, which is all we have separately, went down to 6*1. In 
the period for 1852—67, which we have only in tho gross, it had 
increased in vaccinated persons with and without marks (which in 
this portion of the comparison want of details compels us to group 
together) to 8-2 per cent.; while in the epidemic of 1871 —2 it 
actually ran up to 15 per cent. Meanwhile the mortality of tho disease 
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in UBTaccinated persons has varied considerably in various epidemics, 
ranging from 20 to ^18 per cent., and in the last decade mounting to- 
about 45 j)cr cent.; but while the increase in the death*rate of natural 
Bmnllpo.v from the lowest to the highest point had not doubled itself, 
that in smallpox after vaccination had increased from 1 per cent, 
previous to 1830, to over 10 per cent, in the course of half a century. 

To turn now to another branch of the subject. In publishing his 
first batch of observations (that for 183fi—51), Dr. Marston by an 
analysis of his cases shnwTd that the mortality in post-vaccinal small¬ 
pox bears a very distinct relation to the quality and amount of tho 
vaccination as evidenced by the number lUid character of the vaccine 
scars. Uis auiih'sis showed that of patients with one cicatrix over 9 per 
cent, died, of those with t^\o marks G per cent, died, with three about 
31 per cent., and of those with four and more only about 1 per cent. 
It showed, too, that in cases with good cicatrices less than half of the- 
number died that died among patients with indifferent marks; and 
it showed that this held good, though not I'xactly in the same propor¬ 
tion, in the chis-ses of good and indifferent, cicatrices when these 
came to be subdivided by the number of cicatrices discoverable. In 
his second batch of cases, 1852—67, wc find that the same general 
rule held good, but tho mortality in each clas.s of caac>s had increased, 
and if we pursue the inquiry in later groups of statistics, wo find the 
same thing occurring. To illustrate this in the siirijdcst manner, let 
us first take the results shown in three statements prepared by Dr. 
Marston. The first is the one so often referred to, giving tho' 
experience of the Smallpox Hospital torthe sixteen years 1836—51, tho 
last that relating to the sixteen j^ears 1852—67, while the intermediate 
is from a table in an article publi.shed by Dr. Marston, in Reynold’s 
Syntem of Medicine, and gives tho results of the same observations 
for the twenty years, 1836—05. 

The results are all calculated on the same jdan, deaths from 
“ superadded diseases ” being deducted, so that the figures being 
strictly comparable are interesting as showing the steady progress of 
the death-rate in the different classes of cases. 


MAUSTOX'S TiIUEE TAB1.HS. 


1 

1 

1 

1 I’rxi ciil of Moiiolity at Penoil 

1 Xuiiitjci Ilf ric.itriccR. 


— 


i 

183C—M. 

isac—5fl. 

185a-«7. 

Ono. 

7'j7 

7-7o 

13-81 

Two. 

4-13 

4'70 

7-71 

Three. 

l-8o 

l'9o 

3-03 

]*'our. 

0-74 

0-55 

0-8(> 


In every lixic in this table, except that relating to four cicatrices. 
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it will be observed that there is a stead v advance. That the second 
column of this excepted line shows a decrease is duo to the small 
number of the cases dealt with, and the relatively large number of 
deaths deducted on account of supcrudded diseases. In carrying 
down our comparison to the last decade it becomes necessary—as 1 
have already explained—to replace the deaths from superadded dis¬ 
eases in Murston’s observations, and calculate the results on that 
basis. To enable the comparison to be made at a glance, I huvo 
drawn up the following table, showing the results in Marston’s first 
group of cases (1830‘—51), in the same obsservor’s second group 
(1852—07), and in 14,788 cases made up of 6,905 cases recorded by 
Dr. Seaton as occurring in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board daring 1870—3, and 7,883 cases with cicatrices classified in 
tabulated statements, each comprising tlio results of several years, 
published in the reports of the Ilomerton, Hampstead, and 
Deptford Hospitals, for 1878, 1870—8, and 1878—9, respectively, 
lioports of other metropolitan hospitals contain additional sta¬ 
tistics, but they arc not so classified as to lend themselves to this 
analysis. 

Arranging these cases, then, according to the number of cicatrices, 
we obtain the following results :— 






ijS’ii ofc'Sfs' 

Pcrccnljfre of iiiiu tulity 



1 incliiiloil 


iM Hinallpox ciccuriiitg’ 




lllf* llcllll- 


III pci Null!) blulWIIl),' - 

-'ll. 

1S52 07. 

1 

1R7I)—7:i 

1 >i(in 1oi 

1 187U—7y. 


Cicafriccsof Vaccination 


7-() 

i)‘2 

1 l,78S 



£>•2 

14-S 

134j.5 } 

!■ ^ 
* 1 

* No ilutnilii for 



tlirso two cLihsth 

11 -i . . . . 

tS'O 


10 11 i 

till- cal'licr por- 

:{ . . 

3-(S 

.'<•7 

7-.* 

2,.539 

lionn lit decade. 



i •* 

4-83 

Uortnlity stated 

,, 4 or more . 

il 

2-() 

I,8S<i 

iH till) meiiii 

,, 1 or 2. . . 

7'.) 

11-:. 

10-21) 

8,‘J91 

of the mortality 
Ifivcn by Seaton, 

,, 3 or more . 

2-4 

2-fi 

j-8 

5,278 

and (hat for Lite 





epidctmc in the 

Percentage of mortality 


' ■ 



two clnKsoa re¬ 
spectively. 

in smallpox or in uu- 
vaccinatoil persons 

37-0 


41-r.' 




In glancing over this table the first fact that strikes ono is, that 
whereas the death-rate in cases with three and more cicatrices in the 
last decade is more than double what it was in 1852—67, the mortality 
in cases with two cicatrices has increased less rapidly, and in eases 
with ono cicatrix the mortality during 1870—0, though considerably 
above that recorded in Murston’s first group of cases, was actually 
less than that shown in his second. 

What is the explanation of this apparent anomaly ? It is ex¬ 
plicable in a very simple manner by a change which has come over 

(1) Mean between Seaton’s and Jebb's mortality. 
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the mode of vaccinating. For many years it was the practice to 
insert the vaccino lymph by means of punctures. Each puncture 
gave rise to a separate vesicle and a separate cicatrix. This, we 
find from tho evidence given before the Parliamentary Oommittee of 
1833, was apparently tho universal practice at that date, and it was 
the practice adopted and taught by Marston down to 1852. Latterly, 
however, the more certain and effective method of scarification has 
been adopted. Instead of introducing the lymph by a simple punc¬ 
ture, a comparatively large portion of skin is scarified, whereby a 
more extensive surface is exposed to the action of the virus, of which 
a larger portion is absorbed into the system. Each scarification, how¬ 
ever, like each puncture, produces one vesicle only, and only one mark. 

And now to the application of this fact to the explanation of the 
anomaly I have pointed out. 

In a paper publishci in 1872 by a very able and accurate observer, 
Dr. J. IJ. llussell, of Glasgow, on nine hundred and seventy-two cases 
of small-pox observed by him in the municipal hospitals of that city, 
after a careful analysis of the modifying influence f)f various degrees 
of vaccination on the severity of the disease, that writer goes on to 
say— 

“Tho number of vaccine luarks can have no moanin;', excepting so far as 
they indicate in a general way tho quantity of lymph iutruducod into Ihu 
system. J t cannot be that the sumo quantity of lymph intioduucd iuto four 
spots successfully, confers moi-o immunity than if introduced iuto one spot 
successfully, or that by dividing .a cicatrix into four its productive value is 
increased. Hence, I am inclined to tliiiik tliat the local and permanent 
phenomena which would best indicate tho quantity of lymph inti-oducod, and 
consequently show oven more striking relations to the mortality, would be the 
superficial area of good vaccine cicatrices. It seems evident from Marstou’s 
description of his modo of vaccination that ho would pi-odnco four good vaccino 
marks whoso united area would probably littio oxccod one vaccine mark such as 
is left by tho operation us practised at our public vaccine stations in Glasgow.’' 

The correctness and importance of the view thus urged by Dr. 
Bussell is now generally admitted, and Dr. Bridges, in an oflicial report 
recently laid before Parliament, mentions that the Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment has of late required as a test of efficient vaccination that the 
united area of the cicatrices sliould amount to half a square inch. 
Now if wo look at the foregoing table in the light of these facts we 
find the apparent anomaly which iiresents itself in cases with one 
cicatrix in the 1870—9 group to be susceptible of the very simple 
explanation that the one cicatrix in that period really indicated a 
much greater amount of vaccination than it did in tho periods com¬ 
prised in Marston’s observations. This improvemont was not con¬ 
fined to the cases with a single cicatrix, but doubtless extended to 
the other classes, and had it not been so each of the other classes 
would presumably have shown a still greater increase of death-rate. 
But what it concerns us to observe is this, that it is notably in the 
most amply vacoHiated cases that tho greatest increase has occurred. 
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and that the cases recorded in 1870—9 with four or more cicatrices 
show almost three times the death-rate of the total number of cases 
with and without cicatrices recorded in the years 1819—35, and four 
times the death-rate of all the vaccinated oases recorded previous to 
1830. 

But I have already said that another mode of classifying cicatrices 
was adopted by Marston and those who have followed him, that, 
viz., into good and bad. Such a classification, when carried out by 
tho same person in cases occurring about the same period, is doubt¬ 
less very valuable. But for purj^osos of comparison of the observa¬ 
tions of one physician with those of another, or oven of observations 
made by the same physician at distant periods of time, it is by no 
means so trustworthy. For whereas the number of marks is a 
matter which admits of no ditferonco of opinion, their goodness or 
badness is a matter which depends very much upon the idea of the 
observer. 

In dealing with tho question of mortality in cases classed according 
to the quality as well as the number of the cicatrices, I must con¬ 
fine myself to figures tho particulars of Whioh are set' out with 
sufficient minuteness to enable a detailed comparisor to bo made. 
I therefore take only 7,883 cases recorded during the past decade, 
4,283 of them observed in Homortoii Hospital in 1871—8, and 
3,600 in Hampstead and Deptford Hospitals from November, 1876, 
to tho end of 1879; and as the latter group is composed of cases of a 
later date than the former I shall analyse them separately. The 
result is set forth in tlie following table:— 


Tabus suowino I’lsncEi'TAOEs oi' Moiitat.tty at Dii'i'isrext Pjsuiods in 
Cases oe Post-Vaccinal Smau.i’OX classu'iud accoudino to Num- 
heb and CffARAcrrEii of Vaccinal OrcATUiCES :— 
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If the reader casts his eye over the lust three columns of this table 
he will obs3rve that in every class with good cicatrices the mortality 
has progressively increased. This increase is most remarkable in 
the most amply vaccinated cases—the cases with three or four good 
cicatrices—where in 1877—9 the mortality is more than thrice what 
it was in 1852—67. In the cases with three or four indifferent 
cicatrices the increase of mortality shows itself in a less marked 
degree; and it is only in the cases with one or two indifferent cica¬ 
trices that the disturbing influence of the substitution of the practice 
of vaccination by stiarification for vaccination by puncture, which I 
have already explained, becomes manifest. Hut if we refer back to 
the first column of the table w'c find that the figures there appear 
not to accord with those for the later periods. On closer examina¬ 
tion, liowevcr, it becomes evident tliat the apparent discrepancy 
results from a diffet jnt standard of " goodness ” having (doubtless 
unconsciously) been adopted by Marston during the two periods 
1836—51 and 1852—67. 

During his first period Marston embraced in his class with good 
cicatrices 63*8 per cent, of hih total cases exhibiting marks, and in 
his second only 44‘4 per cent. Either then—as in his cases with 
cicatrices, in his second period ho shows less than half the death-rate 
recorded in his first periorl—wo are driven (if we assume the 
standard taken to be the same) to admit that the protective virtue 
of the operation had doubled itself in the latter period—an assump¬ 
tion contrary to everything we know regarding vaccination—or we 
must conclude that the standard of goodness taken in the two periods 
was not the same. 

Now if we take one htindred cases of smallpox in persons vaccinated 
with marks arranged in order of merit from “very good " to “ very 
bad,’^ we should, according to all experience, find the mortality 
gradually increase in proportion to the evidence of inefficient vac¬ 
cination ns afforded by the badness of the vaccine marks. If then 
we divide the one hundred as Marston did in his first set of observa¬ 
tions at case No, 63, classing all up to that number os good, and all 
below it us bad, we should show a much liigher percentage of 
mortality in each class than if we drew the line at the 44th 
case, as he did in his second group of observations. To render, there¬ 
fore, accurate comparison between any two hundreds of the same set of 
observations possible, the line of demarcation between good and bad 
must be drawn at the same point, and the same rule holds good when 
different groups are contrasted. Had the line of demarcation 
between good and indifferent cicatrices in the Homerton and the 
Hampstead and Deptford cases been drawn at the 44th case in every 
hundred, as in Marston’s second group, instead of at the 38th and 
37th respectively, the increase in the death-rate in the two batches 
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of oases would have been shown to its real extent, and in every case 
the rates of mortality would have been increased. As it was, tho 
more careful selection of the “ good " cicatrices in the cases included 
in the last two columns of our table was not sufficient to obscure the 
increased death-rate. In contrasting Marston’s first group with 
his second, however, the comparatively high mortality which occurred 
between tho 44th and 63rd case in each hundred, and which in 
his second group is thrown into his “ indiflerent ” class, in his 
first group is included in the “good.” The result is to give to 
the < words good and indifPeront in each group entirely distinct 
meanings, and completely to obscure in tho class with good 
cicatrices the increase which, according to analogy, must have 
taken place. That that increase did occur without one exception 
when wo dealt with tho cicatrices classified by number only wo 
have already soon. 

And now to como to another branch of our inquiry. Jenner was 
distinctly of opinion that lapse of time from the performance of 
vaccination did not lessen the protection afforded, llis experience 
was with lymph comparatively recently taken from the. cow, and it 
seems to me that the records of tho earlier part of the century 
justify Jenner's conclusion. But as years rolled on and post-vaccinal 
smallpox was recognised as a common disease, it began to bo laid 
down as a rule that in a certain proportion of cases the protection 
afforded by vaccination ore out in tho course of time, and rcvaccina- 
tion was in consequonce advocatcxl. N’ow if our vaccine lymph is 
degenerating, we should expect that its protective effects should of 
late years have shown themselves still more temporary than in tho 
earlier days of vaccination before that degeneration had made so much 
progress. We should expect that among vaccinated children, whero 
vaccination has been receni, both cases of, and deaths from, smallpox 
would have become much more common than was formerly tho case. 
And this is precisely what we do find. At p. 437 of the Report 
of tho lost Select Committee on Vaccination I find particulars of 
2,347 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox observed in the Hampstead 
hospital in 1870—1, set out exactly as I want them, and I shall 
therefore add them to the cases given in the tables contained in tho 
reports already specified of the Homerton and Hcptfoifl hospitals and 
the Hampstead hospital for a different period. By doing so I get 
11,322 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox, including 1,398 occurring in 
children ten or under, and 1,221 deaths, including 138 among these 
children. The necessary details as to earlier experience on this point 
are afforded in two largo groups of observations, the 3,839 oases 
(including 3,0P3 after vaccination) recorded in Copenhagen in 
1824—35, and Marston’s first group of cases observed in 1836—51. 
These records embrace 6,187 coses of post-vaccinal smallpox, includ- 
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ing 145 ia children of ten or under, and 334 deaths, including nine 
in these children. Itoduced to percentages the results are:— 



Katioof naiWH of rhIldTm 
uf lu uiid to tutia 

mueH nt ptmt-vncriiuil 
NiHiillpox. 

Batio of deaths in ohildren 
of 10 or nndur to total 
([{■nthflltoin post-vurclnnl 
HnuiU]io\. 

Tfo. of obw'rvntionH on 
srincli pniconlafiva ni-o 
Inufil 

Period 1824—ol 

1 

2'i 

2-7 

ri,j87 

Period 1870—0| 

1 

12M 

li:} 

j 

ii,:i22 j 
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I have no materials for comparison in the case of younger 
chUdron, but that, oven since the latest improvements have been 
engrafted on our sys^^cm of public vaccination, cases of and deaths from 
smallpox in young pc^rsons are much inoro frequent than at one time 
was the case, may bo gatboral, on the one hand, from the fact that, 
according to J)r. Bridges’ report, in the latter half of ItJTT and in 
1878, 238 cases of smallpox in vaccinated children under five years 
old, 13 of tliem fatal, were admitted into the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and, on tho other, that among the 
6,187 cases above referred to, only 12 cases and 2 deaths of children 
under live are recorded. 

To sum uj) then : tho facts which T have brought together in this 
paper seem to mo to show beyond possibility of doubt— 

(1.) That tbo protection against smallpox afforded by the vaccine 
lymph in uso in this country, though still great, has become much 
less than it was when tho lymph had undergone comparatively but 
a few transmissions through tho human subject. 

(2.) That tho number of cases of smallpox occurring now per 
million of vaccinated persons is very much greater than tliat shown 
in the records of vaccinated populations in tho earlier part of tho 
century. 

(3.) That tho death-rate in recorded eases of post-vaccinal small¬ 
pox has progressively increased in all cases, with and without marks, 
from 1*75 per cent, in 181 !i—30, to over 10 per cent, in 1870—9, 
and in cases with marks from 6‘9 per cent, in 1836—51, to 9'2 per 
cent, in 1870—9. 

(4) That this increase in mortality has been most remarkable in 
the best vaccinated classes of cases, the death-rate in cases with three 
or more cicatrices in 1870—9 being twice what it was in 1852—67; 
and the death-rate in cases with three or more good cicatrices in 
1876—9 being thrico what it was in 1852—67. 

(5.) That the proportion in which vaccinated children arc attacked 
and cut off by smallpox has alarmingly increased, being many times 
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greater daring the last decade than it was thirty or forty years 
earlier; and 

(6.) That while the death rate in smallpox occurring in unvacci¬ 
nated persons has varied in the different groups recorded, and was 
exceptionally high during 1870—9, the progressive advance of 
mortality in post-vaccinal smallpox is not bo attributable to epidemic 
influence, being equally observed in successive groups of cases in 
which the mortality from natural smallpox shows a diminution. 

Having thus answered the question with which I started, I must 
postpone to another occasion tho consideration of the theoretical 
aspect of the subject and the remedy for the state of matters which 
has been disclosed. 


CiiARi.Ks Camerox. 



THE FORTIES OF LITEg&URE UNDER THE 
AMERICj^ '^PUBLIO. 

The value of literature, of expression, uoencstionftWr 

depends upon iHo social condit^ undf'-” practised. 

However differently, in particula .^^asuH^fne balance of indebtedness 
between the author and his ago may be accounted, society does 
determine somewhat his mental characleristies, aud still more the 
limits of his experience; his work is a reflex of the social life in 
which he shared. If it fortunately happens that the authors and 
the pcoplo of a country think and feel about the same objects in 
ways not so dissimilar as to make them unintelligible to each other, 
and thus possess an essential bond of union, literature becomes an 
expression of national life, a permanent embodiment of the national 
spirit. The literature of England answers most nearly to this idea 
of a national literature ; ai*d therefore M. Taine, as ho himself says, 
chose to write of it, because it best illustrates and supports his theory 
that a nation’s life—the character and circum.stances of its people 
and the special social movements of its successive ages—determines, 
by a force akin to natural law, a specific literature. If ho hod 
chosen to write of American literature, how ill w'ould it have served 
his purpose! Perhaps M. Taine would reply that we in America 
are not a literary people, that we have no national literature, and 
that what literature has flourished among us is of a leaf and fibre 
sprung from foreign soil; in such a reply, indeed, there would be 
much truth. 

Certainly our literature has been, to a remarkable degree, remote 
from tlic national life. There has been but slight mutual obligation 
between our books and our politics or our society. Even among 
men of gcniu.s, who arc usually more withdrawn than others fropi 
the influence peculiar to their time, and are cither indifferent to them 
or masters over them, our men of genius seem peculiarly isolated. 
Their temperaments, in so far a^ these were the result of past human 
experience w orking secretly through the subtle channels of hereditary 
descent, were born of a civilisation far different from our own, a 
civilisation religious, colonial, and local, not secular, self>sustaining, 
and national. These men fashioned the treasures of our literature 
by thoir own creative force and artistic instinct, with but slight obli¬ 
gation to their country either for the material of their work or for 
the knowledge of their craft. Engrossed with thoir own unshared 
powers and qualities, they stood aloof from the nation and its con- 
cenis. They set out on the eternal search for beauty and truth, 
guided, like all the greatest, by the elemental principles in human 
nature, like voyagers on strange seas, steering by the pole star, borne 
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on by trade wind or gulf-stream ; but their ships were unfreighted 
with a public hope. Or—since voyagers is too venturesome a name 
for them—say rathor, they joined the company of pure artists, who, 
illuminating the spirit of man rathor than the spirit of their age, 
acknowledge the lordship of no coun^y)ut belong to the race—tho 
men who gather within themselves, )^v'into a star of intenser light, 
the scattered and obscure rays a lamp of beauty to the 

feet of every man. Amid that cor'ij^hy how shoiild they hear the 
axe ringing in the lonely wilderness of the Genesee, or catch the joy 
on the-face of the adventurous explorer on hard-won mountain peaks, 
with the promised land spread out westward before him P Some 
unreal Hiawatha-echo did penetrate even there; some prospect of an 
Astoria, with its natural marvel and human hardihood (less prized 
thou tho ruinous, legend-haunted Alhambra), was caught sight of; a 
spell of romance was woven about the Hudson, and a mysterious 
beauty evoked from the wintry life of Puritan dwellers by tho shores 
of Massachusetts Bay ; but to the America present before them it 
is scarcely too much to say, our men of genius were well-nigh deaf 
and blind. There is somctliing startling in* this si)Cctaclo of the 
gpftcd and trained mind absorbed in its pursuit of imaginative 
delight, heedless of the humble muscle whicli was meanwhile build¬ 
ing up a great nation; seldom, in literary history, has there been so 
complete a sundering of the changeless work of men’s spirits from the 
work of men’s hands which, however transmuted, still no less endures. 

Our men of genius were isolated in yet anotlicr way. Hnderivod 
and solitary genius has frequently not only stimulated and delighted 
its contemporaries ; it has gathered about itself a band of disciples, 
has kindled zeal, deepened conviction, hardened intellectual strength, 
so that on its eclipse its battle with darkness went on in tho victory of 
younger men, men not of genius, but of culture. Among us literature 
has had no such continuous tradition; where the torch fell, it was 
extinguished. Irving, it is true, had imitators, who came to nothing; 
but our fiction docs not seem to bo difiVrent because Hawthorne lived, 
no poet has caught the music of Longfellow, no thinker carries for¬ 
ward the conclusions of Emerson. Tlicsc men have left no lineage. 
They are not connected with their countrymen even by the secondary 
tie of calling into being a body of literaturo with power to enter 
effectively into the nation’s life, to shape the character and determine 
the expansion of its thought. Wo have not earned the right to 
claim these men as a national possession by any important contribu¬ 
tion to tho growth of their genius, nor have they given us that right 
by anything distinctively national in their work or their influence; 
ushered in by Donatello and Evangeline, they find a welcome at the 
hearthstone of every lover of tho beautiful, but, except for the 
accident of birth, there is little reason why the welcome should ho 
warmer in America than in England. 

VOL. ZXIX. N.S. 8 S 
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Men of culture, whose work makes up tho larger portiqn of any 
literature, arc much indebted to circumstance and opportunity. In 
America they have been, as has been seen, without a literature of 
virile i)ower; they have also boon without a society vigorous enough 
to stamp an image of itself in letters. In tho days of Queen Anne 
and the first two Georges, the wit, sense, and malice of a cultivated 
society expressed themselves with such intelligence that the age, 
although one of high political excitement and of great consequence to 
the institutions and civilisation of England, is yet mainly known as a 
literary age. Tho society from which American men of culture took 
their bent was civilised in other ways than that at Twickenham, but it 
w'as so inferior to it in its sense of tho value of literature to life, in 
active, keen intelligence, and in consummate mastery of the art of 
speech, that it was incapablo of any similar literary expression. 
Tho lack of such a society as the wits of Queen Anno moved in, 
sent our men of culture to attend in English drawing-rooms and at 
English diiiuor-tubles. This resort to the old world was natural, 
and, indeed, inevitable. Tlie Revolution made us uu independent 
nation, but in literature wo remained a province. At tho beginning 
of the century it was snecringly, yet truly, said that the Americans 
let Europe make their fashions and their books for them, as if our 
women were without taste and our men without mind. Wo deve¬ 
loped ancient English political ideas, and, with our oiu's intent upon 
the future, wo put ourselves under the sway of tho ideas to come, 
democracy and its uiirevealed forces ; in literature, on tho contrary, 
Avo sought neither to disestablish nor to amend the English tradition. 
We kept not only the unchangeable standards of good literature, 
but so possc.ssed were wo by the social spirit and tastes of the mother- 
country that we kept also the subject and the style in which tho 
peculiarities of a nation manifest themselves if at tdl. Thus Irving, 
our first grout man of letters, deriving his culture from social life 
abroad, taking Ixis stylo from Addison and Steele, and interesting 
his readers in sketches of English rural life or iu foreign legend, 
came to leave (iu Mr. LowolPs phrase) a name cither English or 
Yankee.” )So, too, Ticknor, AUston, and their successors wore 
moulded by the foreign influence; the foreign standard of education 
and literature became firmly established, aud has not yet yielded 
its ground. 

You steal Enghsltmon’s books and think Englishmon’s thought. 

With their salt on her tail your wild eagle is caught; 

Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 

To what will bo thought of it over tho ocean.” 

What Mr. Lowell wrote of his generation has not coased to be true 
of our time. To-day American authors make their reputation by 
English criticism, and American magazines are rivals for English 
pons. In these later years, however, our strongly marked national 
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life lias g^ven rise to a domestic literaiuro (if I may so term it) 
having to do with ourselves and our own concernsit reflects, it is 
true, the ruder elements of our civilisation—our rough life on the 
border, our vulgar life abroad, our homely middle-class life in the 
East—and it is usually embodied in fugitive and imperfect forms, 
but sometimes, as in the work of Mr. Howells and Mr. James, in 
forms of exquisite finish. This literature, whatever its defects, is 
the product of our own soil, and unsheathes a green blade of hope. 
In England some of it has met with a sort of criticism—as if, being 
American, it were absolved from old-world canons of excellence and 
free to indulge whatever extravagance, nonsense, or immodesty it 
pleases, if only, a flavour of the soil ho kept—that shows clearly 
enough that English taste is no longer definitive for us, and in this 
fact there is also a sign of promise. 13ut if wo except this younger 
and less perfect literature, it would seem that the nation has con¬ 
tributed but littlo more to culture like Lowell’s, adorned by dignities 
and' graces that are the acquirements of laborious years, than to 
genius like HawthoTno’s, aurcoled by its own effluence. If humour 
bo loft out of the account, it is broadly true that whatever ir charac¬ 
teristically American in our men of culture as a class has been over¬ 
borne, checked, Idighled, deadened by the nifistcring spirit of the 
English tradition. 

This state of things is, however, neither dishonourable nor dis¬ 
heartening. The existence of a powerful foreign influence has never 
proved innate and pervasive feebleness in the men who receive and 
assimilate it. It shows an unsatisfied craving, a need of human 
nature making itself imperatively known and seizing with avidity on 
what it requires; it sliows, in a word, the incompleteness of native 
culture. Thus tlio young men of England in one ago resorted to 
Italy, in another to France; that great age of Queen Anne was 
woven Avarp and woof, English sense, strength, and grossness with 
French taste, skill, manner, as well in the Court as in the literary 
sots; in each age the foreign influence supplemented native culture, 
but did not displace it; transformed and refined, but did not destroy 
it. The uninterrupted, though lessoning, ascendancy of the English 
tradition in American literature indicates not only that our civilisa¬ 
tion is of English descent, and that wo rightly claim a share with 
Englishmen in the honour of their literary past, as is too often and 
too boastfully said; it indicates that our national life has not provided 
nutriment for intellect, that our men of culture have submitted to be 
Anglicised as their only resource for remedying this defect in our 
civilisation—a defect, to adapt a phrase of Mr. Arnold, .in the sense 
of the value of intelligence applied to literature. 

This does not involve our being an illiterate people. On the con¬ 
trary, we are, as a nation, anxious for literary fame. We are 
grateful to our men of letters. We honour their works among the 

8 s 2 
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noblest ornaments of tho llopublic. The illustrious names in our 
literary annals are familiar in our households and ready on our lips. 
Tho grief that was felt at Irving’s death, men of his generation say, 
was only less than the mourning over Washington. The loss of 
Ilryant revealed undiminished admiration for the pursuit of litera¬ 
ture. From what does this popular feeling spring ? Is it rooted in 
a percM'ption of tho civilising power of literature, in an adequate com¬ 
prehension of the great offices that arc discharged by literature, as a 
mode o£ refined amusement, as a treasury of knowledge about tho 
thing,s of the mind, as a bond of sympathy with humanity, as an open 
access to the fellowship of tho great ? Something of this conception 
there is ; but tlio popidar desire for literary fame springs, there is 
too much reason to fear, from a jealous national pride, and is rooted 
in tho thin soil of national vanity. But, whatever its cause may bo, 
this popular appreciation of success iu literary pursuits encourages- 
literature, aud wo .aro, besides, a reading people. Why, then, in 
spite of these two favourable eonclitions for literary production, arc 
■wo deficient in tho sense of the value of applying iutelligcuce to 
literature ? 

The answer is obviou-s. In the great work of furthering civilisa¬ 
tion—-tliat multiform and comj)lex result of many powers w orking 
toward the one final cud of liarinonising the best in man’s nature 
with the normal conditions of human life—in this great work where 
the nations are enlisted eacli in the service of some few of these many 
powers, and make progress each along those lines whieli ore either 
indispensable or most expedient for itself, it has fallen to the lot of 
our people to bo poiietralecl by tlu' value of two groat ideas, and we 
servo these with all our strength and with all our heart; the ideas, 
namely, of democracy, ns a means of securing the well-being of great, 
multitudes of men, and of the economy of labour, as a means of lessen¬ 
ing human toil and increasing (ho share of material goods that the 
ordinary man will obtain. These two ideas, belief in (he ])ower of 
dcinocracv to lift tho masses info a life of larger freedom and more 
active intclUgciice, belief in the power of the utilisation both of 
natural forces and of human ingenuity to increase the comfort of 
life, control our clvilisalion, and subordinate to themselves all other 
ideas in which a civilising po'wci’ lies. Wo are not Greeks secure of 
our liberty and mir bread and wine, interested in tho things of tho 
mind, in beauty, and wisdom; our interest, for better or worse, is to 
make sure tho welfare of tho.se engaged in the humble occupations of 
life. To this task wo are irrevocably committed; in achieving it 
man can afford to lose much else that is also valuable. 

Ijet us consider tho influence of these two great ideas upon our 
literature successively. Dcmocraey created the common schools for 
a public defence against popular ignorance. Tho common, schools 
gave rise taa great reading class; they made us, indeed, a nation of 
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readers. This great class is eager for inforniatiou, tcachalile, son- 
eible of the uses of books for uiuusement and instruction. It is 
endowed with the tastes and attached to the standards that naturally 
belong to a class accustomed by its democracy and Protestantism to 
rely above all things upon private judgment; that is, to trust decisions 
of which the validity is limited by a narrow experience. Curiosity 
is its most noticeable eharuetcristic. It is curious to know wbat is 
going on in the w'orld, to loaru the manners and customs and the 
aspect of distant lauds, and the events that take place in them, to 
understand mechanical processus and the scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena ; and these interests, fho variety and relative 
force of which may ho measured with considerable accuracy hy the 
contents of IIorper'H Moitthh/ Mayazine (still more h)’- the columns of 
our Sunday new'spapers), are unduly stimulated hy tho multiplicity 
of books consequent on modern facilities for travel, tho diversity of 
our industrial development, and tlie twhausUess variety of scientific 
experiment and enterprise. This groat reading ckss is curious, too, 
but in a far less degree, to know biogr.aphy and history; here its 
curiosity stops. It docs not care to reflect/to generalise, to frame 
rational conceptions of tlieorics, or to perfect a rule of living; in 
other words, it has no curiosity about' ideas, Tho same class in 
Prance, the readers among tho French people, are interested in tho 
ideas of speculative polities; our ])ublic is indifferent to them, for it 
has a complacent satisfaction witli our institutions as they are, and 
is possessed by a Constsrvutive instinct. Tim ideas of rational reli¬ 
gion, too, our public hoars of, for tho advocacy of theju is loud-voiced 
and aggressive; but the public sliririks from them. It does not 
escape from them: they have lessened the Aohemenco with which 
hereditary ideas in religion arc held, have incrcasod tolerance, and 
have made men easy in holding vague notions and content with half¬ 
convictions ; but they have discredited religious discuRsiou, and bavo 
failed to cuter into tho national life with the disintegrating and 
destroying power of continental rationalism. The curiosity of our 
public enlarges mental horizons and multiplies mental activities; but 
it does not punetruto to the spirit, it does not vitalise tbouglit, or 
result in wisdom. It is a curiosity about facts, about concrete 
things, the things of the world; it is not a curiosity about tho 
things of tho mind, about ideas. 

The second obvious characteristic of our great reading class is its 
fondness for sensation, its desire for strong, pungent, and unusual 
■effects—the analogue of the barbarian’s delight in glaring colours. 
An acute observer fif large experience has lately told us—and any 
news-stand will bear out liis testimony—what is the imagina¬ 
tive literature on which our least cultivated reading class feeds— 
40168 of romantic adventure on the high seas, of ruffianism on the 
border, of impossible deeds, and ridiculous successes. But what is 
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the case with the reading of the higher class, the class that is the 
best product of the common schools, that reads Dickens, Macaulay, 
Poe, and oven, sometimes, Carlyle ? Is not one reason why Dickens 
is more popular than Thackeray with this class his lack of tem¬ 
perance, which led him to caricature rather than portray, which led 
him at times to discolour and distort human nature P Ts not one 
reason why Macaulay is so widely read the fact that his rhetoric 
deals with the raw pigments, the contrasts, exaggeration, and untruth 
that belong to sensationalism, and that in his hands discolour 
and distort history ? Are not Poe’s tales attractive because of the 
thrill they send along the nerves, the shock of surprise they give, 
thoir terror, their hideousness, their evil charm ? I say notliing of 
the murvollous genius, too little acknowledged, by which the greatest 
muster of fantastic romance contrived to give real and lusting interest 
to such monstrosities ; but I think Americans must reply that the 
fascination of his tales over the, popular mind is so great as it is, not 
because of his gonius, hut because (so tn speak) ho created discolora¬ 
tion and distortion in an anroul realm, and thereby left work as 
utterly falso as the sensation-mongers of our lowest I’oading class. 
Carlyle is a thinker, but he is among the first to be road by that 
small portion of the public which has a nascent and fitful interest in 
the things of the mind; and he is read by them and by others of larger 
culture because ho wields a Thor-hammer, because when ho celebrates 
the dignity of work ho is thinkijig of the labours of Hercules, because 
when bo adoros heroism he has iii mind yulliullu warriors, because 
even when he exalts the virtue of silence ho raises a din of words. 
Hero, too, I say nothing of the truth that is in him, hut is not one 
great source of his power the fact that ho uses the sensational 
manner, that ho discolours and distorts truth ? Theso groat men of 
letters, in whoso work imagination has so large a share, liold reality 
with a slackened grasp, and this commends them the more to readers 
of imperfect culture, which is, perhaps, most surely tested by such 
delight in illusion as characterises our great reading class. The 
taste of our public, in imaginative lit('raturo, errs by departing from 
the real; it also errs by departing from the beautiful. To say this 
is to say that our public, discoiitouied with reality and contented 
with ugliness, has no conception of 'pure art or tho attempt to 
evolve the beautiful out of the real; it does not reject pure art (for 
the highest privilege of puro art is that it gets itself acknowledged 
wherever there is a spark of feeling or a ray of mind), but it does 
not require art to be pure. To sum up, the curiosity of our public 
leaves the mind too opaque to ideas, its fondness for sensation-leavos 
tho spirit too impatient of truth, loo tolerant of what is gross and 
rude. There is littlo need to add that tho patronage of such a 
public will not of itself give rise to any valuable speculative or 
imaginative jitcraturo. 
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The Bccond great idea of which mention wa$ made, the idea of 
economizing labour os a means of material progress, has developed 
the characteristic national virtues, resolution, enterprise, ingenuity, 
industry, and has wrought out vast and beneficent results. What is 
praiseworthy in its work is familiar to all. In respect to literature, 
its most obvious influence has been to lessen the amount of intel¬ 
ligence in the service of literature. It has had the giving of the 
prizes that men are prone to tliink the great prizes of life—riches, 
power, and the social consideration that comes of these; it bus 
drafted o£F the intelligence of the country in pursuit of them, and 
has discouraged literature as it has discredited other modes of human 
activity. In doing this, however, it has created wealth, and one 
great function of woallli is the encouragement of literature. IIow 
has wealth discharged this function in America ? In other countries 
wealth creates a body of cultivated intelligonco in the community, 
a class of men such as Mr. Arnold addressed upon cq^iiality, and 
which he described—“ Tbe largo class of gentlomou as distinct from 
the nobility, with an abundance among them of serious knowledge, 
high accoraplisbment, and refined taste.” In JSngJand thii^ class has 
been built up mainly from tlio younger branches of the aristocracy, 
from the universities, and from the owners of hereditary wealth 
amassed in the coiniuerce of tho lust two centuries. We, in America, 
are glad that we have no aristocracy; wo are accustomed to sneer 
at tlic possessors of wealth inherited from the commerce of two or 
throe generations ago—tlu' blue blood; wo have universities, scores 
and hundreds of them, but it will be as well not to inquire how 
they fulfil their function of forming a body of iiitclHgcnce such as 
Mr. Arnold describes. What is the class that our wealth has pro¬ 
duced,—not the men engaged in useful ciuploynients, but the men 
relieved from engrossment uith business, who have opportunities for 
the indulgeuce of liberal tastes? What is tho nature of this class ? 
It is a class of seckci-s after material comfort, a class that satisfies tho 
senses with no ulterior end beyond securing gratification, devoted to 
luxury and tbe display of it, a sensual class. Abroad, its members 
have Paris for their Mecca; their homo and national goal of pil¬ 
grimage is New York, 

Tho wealth of to-day has not given us a body of cultivated 
intelligence; ncA'ertheless there is such a body among us ; there are 
individuals, many of them, with the characteristics of the English 
class. They have come from the wealth of past generations, from 
the families of tho elder clergy, and from those self-made men who 
have acquired liberal tastes which are cither tho result of a university 
education or the equivalent of one. Eut they do not constitute a 
distinct and coherent class. They do not naturally gravitate toward 
a contro like London or Paris, as the intellect of England and 
France gravitates. They are scattered throughout the country and 
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among suburban tovrns. They have little social communication 
witb ouo another. Their very ability limits their culture, for in 
their isolation it tempts them to indulge idiosyncrasies of taste, to 
be excessive here and defective there, because they lack the com¬ 
panionship of other equally active minds to restrain their excess and 
repair their deficiencies. They have no means of knitting themselves 
into a society, of making themselves felt as a body of intelligence 
ought to make itself felt. Some years ago Mr. Arnold complained 
that the cultivated class in England was similarly made up of isolated 
members who formed "no powerful body of opinion,” and wore "not 
strong enough to set a standard up to which even the journeyman 
work of literature must bo brought if it is to bo vendible.” Ho 
was comparing the English class with the French Academy. But 
the English class is not further removed from the French Academy 
in point of consistency, stability, dignity, and effective force, than 
our cultivated class is removed from that of England in the same 
respects. 

Out of this deficiency results another—the lack of a body of right 
criticism. It is safe to assort that there are not a half-doKuu organs 
of critical opinion in America for which a respectable author would 
care in the least. The habit of our critics is to give a synopsis 
of the work under review, to correct its errors of print or of statement, 
and to make it known to the world. This may bo a A*ery useful or 
even indispensable service, hut it is not criticism. Criticism educates 
rather than informs. Were there among us an effective body of 
cultivated intelligence, it might recall and invigorate this misdirected 
and feeble criticism, for it is the natural office of such a body to 
receive impressions from tho higher critics, to modify its standards of 
taste in consequenco, and to apply these modified standards to 
current literature or to rcquii’o their application by others. Without 
such a body criticism is seldom a mode of advancing excellence. 
There is no need to dwell upon this. Let any one compare secondary 
criticism abroad, its vigour of thought, its various culture, its range 
of information, its compass of reflection, its sense of how many 
different considerations limit any judgment, with secondary criticism 
in America, and the poverty of the latter will be only too plafn. 
Tho worst mischief of all is that the great reading class is left, with¬ 
out tho restraints of higher criticism, to the mercy of its own narrow 
interest in ideas, and to its own false taste, and is abandoned to the 
license of the authors who know the trade of pleasing it too well. 
The people is teachable, but no teacher is found for it. Yet, in an 
age of stable democracy and of unstable religion, literature has a 
tenfold value for the people. Few realise how true it is that the 
time is at hand when the ideals of life must be enforced by literature, 
or not at all. The moral health of the community depends, in a 
rapidly increasing degree, upon what it reads; for this reason there 
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are few things which thoughtful Americans need to observe more 
closely than the drift of our literature toward permanently low 
standards. 

These facts, that the main bofly of American litemture adapts 
itself to thb demands of an imperfectly educated public, that the 
cultivated class in America exerts no considerable influence upon the 
popular taste, and, furthermore, produces no separate literature 
markedly its own, and, thirdly, that American criticism is so inferior 
as scarcely to deserve attention, will determine, in the main, the 
immediate future of American literature us an expression of national 
life. If those conditions of development continue unchanged, 
America must be indebted, in the next generation, to tho influence 
of foreign taste and foreign thought upon her men of letters, and to 
the originative power of whatever isolated men of genius may bo 
born to her, or else she will j)roduce no worthy literature. It would 
be wrong, however, to suppose that these conditions of literary 
development are rivetted upon tho nation. There are several forces 
at work to counteract the present drift. Our great reading class 
has created public libraries, which have for‘one of their'highest 
functions the amelioration of tho popular taste. Tho able acquirors 
of wealth have endowed many academic and collegiate institutions, 
and the West, deeply sensible of the value of education, has provided 
for its higher branches perhaps too gonorously; those seats of 
learning, liowover rude and imperfect now, will become hearths of 
culture. Tho gross, indolciit, newly enriched class, if its wealth 
continues in tho same families, is likely to give place, in the next 
generation, to a class of rudimentary and, in some instances, even of 
liberal culture. Foreign influences will, as in tho past, repair tho 
defects of native standards. Men of genius, should they arise, 
will work their unforeseen changes. Tho idea of material progress, 
too, must yield somewhat its commanding position, as a larger body 
of men acquires tho means of leisure for the higher occupations and 
enjoyments of the mind, and thus literature, relieved from the 
excessive competition of business pursuits, will enlist more servants. 
Something may bo hoped, also, from the intelligent attempt, now 
being made in New England, to form a true literary ta.sto in 
the children of the common schools; it is possible that such 
a taste may be bred into our people by means of tho public 
school and public library—^instruments equal in power to tho 
Dionysiac Theatre, and vastly greater in their range of power. AU 
these cousiderations blended together justify a larger hope than at 
first seemed rational: but tho revolution that these influences may 
bring about will be slow and difficult. 

I have referred, with scarce intelligible brevity, to that great 
function of literature—the keeping alive the tradition of tho ideal 
life. It is this function that literature in America has discharged 
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most inadequately. Emerson and Hawthorne alone, the first in a 
wider, the second in a far narrower circle, have been spiritual 
teachers of their countrymen. This failure is a symptom of the 
chief danger in American social life; it seems to show that the idea 
of democracy will result, as its opponents have always predicted, 
in a debasement of the social ideal. Democracy hns given to 
America political liberty, social cqiwlity, and a fair field for all who 
wish to win tho prizes of life; but this is an imperfect gift. It is 
much to have secured these advantages; but, although they have 
contributed to the greater cleanliness, hopefulness, and industry of 
ordinary human life, there is something yet lacking. The main 
characteristic of tho social life they have developed in this 
country is its homeliness; the main characteristic of the social 
life towards w'hich civilisation works is beauty. If democracy 
has exhausted its virtue in criiating a homely life; if it tends 
to make men contented with less perfection than tliey are able 
to reach ; if it results in undervaluing the best in man’s 
nature; it is, to that cxt(-nt, at war with civilisation; at Avar with 
the attempt to reconcile tho host in man’s nature AA'ith the normal 
conditions of human life. Democracy holds tho future in its fee, and 
will work out tho destiny of tho children of the masses, and decide 
what is to be tho lot of him AA'ho is hom into tho world’s struggle 
for life Avith only the capacities of the ordinary man ; but if, in 
doing this, it reduces the highest to the level of the commonplace, it 
is out of harmony Avith that natural law, hitherto approved by 
reason, AA’hich tends to presei-A’-e the most perfect types at tho cost of 
tho less perfect. In order to avoid such an issue it is nocessarj’^ for 
the people to learn that political freedom, social equality, and a fair 
field are not all the blessings at which society sliould aim ; that, by 
themselves alone, they are not oven the most valuable things in life, 
but are merely essential conditions of blessings Avhich they mako 
possible; it is necessary that tho people should cultivate a sense of 
the value of other civilising poAA cra—beauty, literature, manners — 
of whatever goes to civilise tho life of men’s hearts and brains. The 
practical ideal of life, that Avhich the ordinary man actually strives 
toward with hope, at least, of partial success would then be modified, and 
tho homeliness of social life in America might thou give way to the 
beauty of a highly civilised life. The development in America of 
such a highly cultivated people as were the Athenians, is as little to 
be hoped for as tho appearance of such a highly cultivated class as 
were Queen Anne’s men of letters; hut American civilisation must 
realise something of tho Athenian ideal if it is to produce a national 
literature worthy of respect. For, after all is said, the defects of 
American literature, as an expression of the nation’s life, ore duo, 
when tho last analysis is made, to the social ideal; its hopes for the 
future depand upon tho probability of a radical change in that ideal. 
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The fortunes of literature in America may 'havo a value fur 
Englishmen beyond that of an example of the influence of demo¬ 
cratic institutions upon an imporhmt department of human activity. 
The English type of civilisation has already been modified by the 
American type in several respects, and may approach it still further, 
perhaps most nearly in this matter of popular literature. It is a 
significant fact that the peculiar literature of the xVmerican public 
has already stolen its unnoticed way to the mother-country, as 
is evinced by the comparatively groat circulation in England of 
such popular magazines as Ilax’pcr's and Scribner^s monthlies. It 
may bo that, as tho provincial universities become established and 
extend their influence, and as the special education of women 
assumes more importance, the standards of culture will become more 
diverse and the principles of the ruling criticism will become loss 
restraining ; it is probable that the more general education of tho 
people in the common schools will create a reading class endowed 
like o\ir own, demanding a special literature on which tho hold of 
the higher criticism will ho slack almost to feebleness. It is not 
possible that there should he a decline in the vigour oE tho .English 
genius; but perhaps, in the modification of ohl clas-'cs under tho 
influence of Tiiodeni life, the line of demarcation will he too sharply 
drawn hctwceii tho Jiiiddlo class, of irresistible power in determining 
tho national life, and the cultivated class in which the higher civili¬ 
sation fiurvi\os. Two dissociated literatures jnay arise, one of the 
people, the other of real culture, but tho former of vastly the 
greater power. It is enough to suggest such far-off eontingencics 
for whatovf'r consideration they may meet among men who 
rrnieiuber that popular instruction is now, in«)ro and more, by books 
and not by Bonnons, by newspapers and magazines, not by prayer 
and praise, M eamvliile the great fact remains, tbat tho English 
race on either side tho ocean has hitherto, if tho whole range of life 
be takexi into account, best solved the problem of securing tho wel¬ 
fare of the ordinary man ; the further w'orking out of that tusk in 
England and America is of vast consequence to mankind. It may 
bo that tho social ideal is to be debased; but, if literature is worthy 
of its great ollice as a spiritual teacher, if it has regenerative force, 
a new ideal may arise, as I believe it ■will, the ideal that George 
Sand placed before tho French peasant with faith in his final accom¬ 
plishment of it, tho ideal of the life of that “ happiest (jf men, who, 
having the science of his labour and working w'ith his own hands, 
earning welfare and liberty by the use of his intelHgcuee, shall have 
time to live by the heart and by the brain, to understand his own. 
work and to love the work of God." Tho fortune of literature in 
America, in lending little effective aid towards this result, may yet 
bo retrieved; tho fortune of literature in England, let us hope, will 
need no retrieving. George Enw.^RD Woodue^jey. 



COMMERCIAL UNION FROM A CANADIAN POINT 

OF VIEW. 


Mu. Ouout^K AM)Kn.soN, M.P., stated in an article contributed to tbe 
Gontcwpomnj Rccieic a fow months ago, that ho had been informed 
on reliable authority that certain American statesmen of no mean 
influence were about to movo in the matter of Canada, and to make 
it a prominent feature in tho policy of the Garfield Administration. 
Mr. Anderson further stated that he had before him two published 
letters, written by Mr. Wharton Darker, an eminent banker and 
politician in Philadelphia, the chief supporter of Mr. Garfield as 
President, one of which was addressed to Mr. Garfield prior to his 
election, and the other to the late Senator Brown, of Toronto. -The 
subject of these letters was what has been termed “Commercial 
Union" between the United States and Canada, and, after citing 
some extracts from both letters which are placed in juxtaposition, 
Mr. Anderson points out that “the cloven foot of Monroism is 
scarcely veiled at all.” It is not my intention to discuss at present 
the altcrjiativc, which, in the opinion of Mr. Anderson, ought to be 
offered for consideration as the only means of counteracting tho pro¬ 
posal, which some propagandists in the United States have suggested. 
That alternative is what is termed “ Imperial Confederation," and to 
prevent misunderstanding I may be permitted to express my opinion 
that it is even more impracticable than the “ Commercial Union," 
which has very unnecessarily alanned Mr. Anderson, and possibly 
may alarm others in tho United Kingdom. I confess that I depre¬ 
cate the discussion of “The Future of tho Canadian Dominion,” 
which is tho title adopted by Mr. Anderson. At the present moment 
the future of Ireland or even of Great Britain itself might with as 
much propriety be made the subject of speculation. It cannot bo 
affirmed with truth that there aie any persons in Canada numerous 
enough to be ranked us a party who are discontented wilh the 
political institutions which they enjoy. If there were it might be 
expected that some voice would be raised in the freely elected Parlia¬ 
ment of the Dominion to give utterance to such discontent. I venture 
to express the opinion that tho Constitution of Canada, as settled by 
the British North America Act of 1867, amended possibly hereafter, 
in accordance with enlightened public opinion, is as likely to last as 
any other estabb'shed Government in the world. I readily admit that 
contingencies might arise and lead to the disruption of the subsisting 
coimection, but as none of these are at all probable, I deprecate the 
discussion of “the future of Canada.” I cannot but regret Mr. 
Anderson’s remarks on the subject of Canada’s financial position. 
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They are obviously calculated to create distrust, and are not justified 
by facts. Mr. Anderson cites two cases in which comparatively 
small amounts of £50,000 and £20,000, said to have been granted to 
the Welland and Shubenacadie Canals, “ wore at last written off as 
bad debts.” As regards the larger of the two amounts, that granted 
to the Welland Canal, I can state positively that it was a loan or 
grant to a private company, and not to the Qoveimmcnt of Canada, 
which has never repudiated a debt. The Shubenacadie Canal loan, 
I find upon inquiry, was made by the Imperial Government to a 
private company, on the security of u mortgage, which was foreclosed 
in due course, after which the properly was sold under the mortgage 
and purchased by the Government of Nova Scotia. Surely Mr. 
Anderson will retract as publicly as he made it his very serious 
charge against the Government of the Canadian Dominion of being 
in default. Mr. Anderson likewise refers to certain guaranteed loans 
which he states “have been left outstanding.” Surely ^Ir. Anderson 
must bo aware that the first guaranteed loan of ill,-'»b0,000 has long 
since been paid, and that the sinking fund and interest of the others 
have likewise been punctually met. It is not usual to pay loans .before 
they have matured, and as these loans command more than par in 
the market, it is not probable that the lenders would accept payment. 
It is rather ungenerous on the part of Mr. Anderson to refer to those 
current loans. TSfr. Anderson has likewise called attention to the fact 
that British capital has been “ hopelessly sunk ” in Grand Trunk and 
Great Western investments. W^ould it not have been fair to have 
called attention to some of those investments 'which have been found 
profitable, such Jis the Canada Company, the Trust and Loan Com¬ 
pany, the Bank of British North Ame.rica, and many others ? Eailway 
shares are, as is well known, speculative investments, and ilr. Ander¬ 
son cannot bo unaware that his countrymen have invested more money 
in the United States than in Canada, and that there arc railroads in 
those States that might have; been cited with us much propriety ns 
those in Canada. My reference to this part of ^Ir. Anderson's paper 
hits been made merely as a protest against his disparagement of 
Canadian credit, whicli, I rejoice to believe, is unimpaired in the 
London money market. 3Iy chief object is to submit a few remarks 
on the subjt?ct of that “Commercial Union” whicli Mr. Anderson 
evidently believes to be a question likely to engage serious considera¬ 
tion in the United States and Canada at no distant period. 

It may not he irrelevant to make a brief reforence to the rela¬ 
tions between those countries during the last twenty-five years. 
Prior to the civil war there had been a very general desire on the 
part of the commercial classes that there should be reciprocal free trade 
between the two countries in certain specified natural product.^ of both, 
chiefly products of the mine and tbo forest, animals and their pro- 
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dace, agricultural products, and fish. The fishery question >vas then, 
as it is now, surrounded with difficulties, chiefly owing to the 
different interpretations given to the Convention of the year 1818 
between Great Jlritain and the United States. This important 
question is but imperfectly understood in England, judging from the 
remarks made from time to tiino when difficulties arise. This 
clause in the Convention of 1818, which has been the subject of 
different interpretations, is as follows:—“ And the United States 
hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed 
by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of 
his Britannic Majesty’s Dominions in America, not included within 
the above-mentioned limits.” The point in controversy iMjtwocn 
the two nation.s is known as “the Headland Question,” Great 
Britain contending that the United States fishermen cannot approach 
within three miles if the entrance of any bay, while the United 
States maintain their right to enter bays which arc over six marine 
miles in width, and fo fish in <he waters which are over three miles 
from the coa'^t'^. The text of the Convention has been held to 
exclude American fisliermeu from the Bay of Fundy, which is from 
thirty to fifty miles wide; but tliis has bCen considered an extreme 
pretension on ll)n ground that the water in question is rcallj’’ part of 
the Atlantic Geean. On the coasts of the Bay of Fundy there are 
several bays of fifteen miles or thereabouts in ividtli, the right to fish 
in which would bo the subject of controversy if there should bo no 
renewal of the treaty of Wca-shington, which will expire in a few 
years. In the year IS-'id tho late Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
was appointed an Ambassador Extraordinary to endeavour to 
negotiate a eommorcial treaty with tho United States, which ho 
succeeded in effecting, the leading conditions being tho concession 
of the right of fishing in British waters to the United States, and 
tho free admission into both countries of certain natural products, 
which were specified in tho treaty, which was to remain in force for 
ten years, after which a year’s notice of its termination might be 
given by cither of tho contracting parties. For some years there 
was entire liarmony between the United States and Canada, and the 
renewal of the treaty was looked forward to almost as a matter of 
course. Unfortunately at the period of the expiration of the treaty 
a good deal of irritation existed in the United States, consequent on 
various unfortunate circumstances which occurred during the civil 
war, and notice was given that the United States would not renew the 
treaty. After the re-establishmcnt of peace. Great Britain and the 
United States, were engaged in diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject of what was known as the “Alabama Claims,” and there 
was serious ground for apprehending an interruption of the friendly 
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relations between tbe two countries. During tbe years that elapsed 
between tbe termination of the civil war and the treaty of Wash¬ 
ington in 1871, Canada had constant ground of complaint against 
United States fishermen, who not only acted in accordance with 
their own view of the headland question, but were frequently within 
the undisputed three-mile limit. In 1870 the Canadian Government 
was very urgent that some effort should be made to procure a settle¬ 
ment of tho headland question, by arbitration or otherwise, and at 
its instance overtures were made to tho Government of tho United 
States to bring such about. The United States was unwilling to 
treat unless all tho subjects in controversy, the principal of which 
was the Alabama claims, were made the subject of negotiation; and 
in 1871 the two Governments agreed to the appointment of a Joint 
High Commission, which succeeded in effecting an amicable adjust¬ 
ment of the various subjects in controversy between them. It was 
the eanicst desire of the British Commissioners that in return for 
tho concession to the United States of tlie privilege of fishing in 
British waters, provision should be made for the reciprocal admission, 
free of duty, of certain natural products of tjio two countries, as 
defined in the treaty of 1854. To this, however, the United States 
Commissioners could not be induced to consent, and the consequence 
was that provision was made for the concession of the right of fishing 
during a term of years for a money payment to bo settled by 
arbitration. In tho year 1878 Mr. Kothciy, Registrar of the High 
Court of Admiralty, visited Canada to get up tho case for the 
arbitrators to be appointed under the treaty, and put himself in 
communication w’itli several public men with a view to acquire 
information as to the value of tho sea-coast fisheries, and tho best 
mode of collecting evidence to sustain tho British claim. Among 
others who were consulted by Mr. llotbory was the late Senator 
Brown, of Toronto, who urged upon him very strongly that ho should 
make another effort to persuado the United States that tho award of 
a sum of money for tho use of the fisheries w’ould be certain to create 
dissatisfaction; and that the best mode of arranging tho fishery 
question would be by a general commcricul treaty. On Mr. Rotbery 
reaching Washington he suggested the substitution of such a treaty 
fur tho fisheiy arbitration, and formed an opinion that there was 
some hope of its being favourably entertained. Soon after Senator 
Brown visited Washington unofficially, and reported to the Canadian 
Government that he had hod an opportunity of discussing the 
subject with many of the prominent men of the Republic, and that he 
had heard a very general desire expressed for the establishment of 
more satisfactory commercial relations with Canada, if terms could 
be arranged by mutual agreement. The result of these unofficial 
conversations in 1873 was the appointment on the 7th March, 1874, 
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of a Commission, consisting of Sir Edward Thornton, her Majesty’s 
Minister to the United States, and Senator Brown, of Canada, to 
negotiate a treaty of fisheries, commerce, and navigation with the 
Government of the United States. After protracted conferences 
between the British Commissioners and the accredited representative 
of the President, a proposal was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States by the latter, which had received his approval as well 
as that of Great Britain and Canada. The Senate declined to take 
into consideration the message of the President, and the consequence 
was that the fishing arbitration was proceeded with, the result having 
been precisely what was anticipated by on award which gave satis¬ 
faction to neither party, although it was at once accepted by the 
colonies interested. The failure of the negotiations was owing to 
the controlling power of the Senate, a body which had been no party 
to the negotiations, and which is composed of representatives from 
all the States, by f vr the greater number of which have no interest 
whatever in the commercial relations with the British Provinces. 

It must bo borne in mind ^hat there is a strong desire on the part 
of a very influential party in the United States to bring about the 
annexation of Canada to the Republic. The reason of this will be 
apparent when it is considered that in the political conflict in which 
the citizens of the United States are engaged under the party names 
of Republicans and Democrats, the solid South supports the latter 
party, and the division between them is so close that the last two 
Presidential elections may almost be said to have depended on 
chance. The casting vote w'as given at the recent election by the 
State of New York, and it was doubtful almost at the last moment 
how it would bo cast. To the Northern States the acquisition of 
Canada w'ould bo most important, and no effort will bo spared by the 
Republican and Pi'otectioiiist party to bring it about. I have already 
noticed Mr. Anderson’s reference in his paper on “ The Future of 
the Canadian Dominion,” to the letters addressed by Mr. Wharton 
Barker, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Garfield, President elect, and to the 
late Senator Brown, of Canada. Neither he nor the journals which 
advocate what is termed " Commercial Union ” make any secret that 
their object is to detach Canada from Great Britain, although it is 
not deemed expedient to advocate political annexation at present. 
On the contrary, it is protended by its advocates in Canada that it 
would not necessarily involve a severance of the existing connection 
with Great Britain. It has been argued that there may be entirely 
free trade between the United States and Canada with a common 
tariff, the revenue obtained from which might be divided according 
to population. Startling ns this proposition may appear, it is not 
without supporters in Canada, the most prominent of whom is 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who, about a year ago, ratablishod a 
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monthly periodical called The Bifstander, in which he professes to 
review “current events.” In April, 1878, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
contributed a paper to the FortnigMly Review, entitled, “The 
Political Destiny of Canada,” in which he endeavoured to establish 
the certainty of the annexation of the Dominion to the United States 
at some future unknown period, and maintained the importance of 
regulating the policy of the present day on the assumption that such 
must be the destiny of the country. In estimating the value of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s opinion it must be borne in mind that he is 
imbued with a violent prejudice against the British aristocracy, 
which' is exhibited whenever an opportunity offers, and which is 
constantly leading him astray. In the preface to a reprint of his 
essay in the Fortnightly he remarks: “ As to the British aristo¬ 
cracy, it has political views of its own in relation to this continent, 
which seem to me not consistent with the welfare of those whose lot 
is cast in the New "World.” In the paper itself no effort is spared 
to create an impression in the minds of Canadian readers that the 
influence of the British aristocracy is used to their disadvantage. 
"Whenever, he remarks, any question arises with the United States, 
“ the English people and the English Government betray, by the 
languor of their diplomacy, and the ease with which they yield, 
their eomporative indifference to the objects in which Canada is most 
concerned.” . . . . “ To keep the same political roof over the heads 
of British ai-istocracy and Canadian democracy Avould be an under¬ 
taking only one degree less liopcless than keeping it over the heads 
of slavery and anti-slavery.” . . . . “ Aristocracy, not monarchy, is 
now the real power, and the power against the designs of which 
those who are true to New World principles have to bo on their 
guard.” The designs of the British aristocracy arc more clearly 
indicated by Mr. Goldwin Smith in an article published in the 
North Amei'icaii Review in July last, in which the following passages 
occur:— 

“All engines, social and political, have boon pliod to stimulate imperialist, 

aristocratic, and uuti-continental feelings.Tlio time sconied to have como 

for practically withdrawing tlio concession of sclf-govcnimoiit, bringing Canada 
again nndor aristocratic rulo, and completoly detaching hor politically and 
commercially from the Now "World.No rovolution could bo more neces¬ 

sary than that which released tho Now World from bondage to the Dritish 

aristocracy, and sot it at liberty to work out its own destinies.Had 

Jingoism continuod in tho ascendant a dntormmed otTort to create a distinctly 
anti-Hoinocratic Empire in the northern part of this Continent would no 
doubt have been mode.” 

It will scarcely be denied that tho author of the forngoing pas¬ 
sages must be deemed incapable of taking a calm practical viow of 
the political destiny of Canada. The view that he does take is that 
there ore certain “great forces” which he enumerates, “which 
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make for the political separation of the from the Old World." 
The first of these is distance, but inasmuch os he has clsewhero 
admitted that “ self-government is independence; perfect self- 
government is perfect independence; and all the questions that 
arise between Ottawa and Downing Street, including the recent 
quo.'^tion about appeals, arc successively settled in favour of self- 
government,” distance can scarcely be deemed “ a great force." 
The second “ groat force ” is “ divergence of interest,” it being pre¬ 
tended that the interests of British aristocracy and those of Canadian 
democracy not onl}' arc not identical, but point directly opposite 
ways. It is alleged that Iho claims of Canada have been continu¬ 
ally sacrificed by Great Britain to the United States, although it 
must be obvious that no part of the empire was so deeply interested 
as Canada in an amicable adjustment of tho various qiicstious which 
have been from time to time in controversy between tho two nations. 
Tho third ” gretu force ” is “ divergence of political character," and 
practically it is no force at all, in proof of which reference may bo 
made to the essayist’s owi words :—“Let,” ho say.s, "aristocracy, 
hierarchy, and militarum bo content with tho Old World ; it was con¬ 
quered by the feudal swoi-d. Tho New World was conquered only by 
the axe and plough.” The writer labours under tho extraordinary 
delusion, for it can bo called nothing else, that the British aristocracy 
desire, to use liis own words, “to e-stablish in Canada tho State 
Church which is the grand buttress of aristocracy in England,” and 
although ho himself admits that tho desire “ has proved as hopeless 
as to establish aristocracy itself,” ho adduces it to establish his 
point, that divergence of political character is one of the “ great 
forces” which aro sure to prevail in Canada. As regards the 
Anglican Church, tho learned profos.sor admits that it has been 
“reduced to tho level of other denominations,” although he is 
ungenerous enough to add th.it “ its rulers still cling to the memo¬ 
ries and to some relics of their privileged condition.” Having been 
one of those who in days gone by took an active part in carrying out 
tho pleasures which placed all religious denominations in Canada on 
the same level, I feel tlio more bound to vindicate tho Anglican 
Church from tho veiy unjust charge brought against it. The 
clergy, as a body, have been conspicuous in abstaining from political 
strife, and tlieir only demerit, in the opinion of the essayist, is “that 
they arc, probably without an exception, loyal to the Crown and to 
tho institutions of their country.” The fourth great force is “ tho 
attraction of the great American community, on tho edge of which 
Canada lies,” and to which “the British portion of the population is 
drawn by identity of race, language, religion, and general institu¬ 
tions, the French portion by its connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church of the States.” This is a mere matter of opinion. So far as 
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one can judge by the public declarations of tboso who enjoy the oon- 
fidenco of the constituencies of the Dominion, vdthout reference to 
political parties, a decided preference is felt for the British system 
of government over that of the United States, and what is rather 
singular, Mr. Gbldwin Smith has frequently condemned the institu¬ 
tions of the United States in the most emphatic language. In proof 
of this, a few quotations may be cited from The Byntatider :— 

“But there is a greater peril than the Irish element or even the foreign 
element generally, as the best citizens begin already to sec. It is faction, which, 
unless it can bu arrested in its fell 001*001', will soon threaten tho very life of the 

Bepublic.That Clovernmont by faction will in tho end ruin aelf-govern- 

ment is the losson which all free communities, if thoy would save themselves 

from anarchy, must loom.A national conilici once in orory four years 

for that ofiioo (tho Presidency) and tho ouoruious patronage now annexed to it 
must bring ovorything that is bad in tho nation to the toj), and will end in a 

domination of scoundrels.Whoro is tho socurity against the foulest 

malpractices on tho part of a faction which feels itself tottering, but has still 
a majority in the Uouso ? Disastrous experience shows that it is not to be 
found in tho morality of party.To all thinking men the perilous tend¬ 

encies of the oloctivo Presidency must have boon revealed in a glaring light. 
.... Por our own part we never can treat tho subject of a Presidential election 
or of any party contest in such a community os. tho United Hti\to 8 without 
Topcating that wo hold these conflicts to ho tho greatest of evils, and fraught 
witli danger fo tho stability of tlio Eopublic; that wo deny tho necessity of 
party government and of organized parties altogether; that wo do not beliovo 

in the usofnluess of an elective Frosidoiicy.Thu conntry is plunged into 

all tho tuimoil and bitterness of an unarmed civil war. The commonwealth is 
divided into two hostile camps; rancorous and anti-social passions are excited; 
tho moral atmosphere is darkened with calumny; bribery and corruption, with 
all their fatal ollbcts on national character, ore rife on liotli sides; commorco 
quakes, busiuoss is interrupted; a legion of rouglis is poured into Indiana, and 
for Bomo days that State is in peril of a murderous allray.” 

The foregoing extracts have been culled from successive numbers 
of The Bystander during tho year 1880, and may therefore bo taken 
as the deliberate opinion of its editor on the merits of tho constitu¬ 
tion of tho United States. The party whose nominee ho desired to 
succeed, triumphed, and after the election he asked:—“Again we arc 
constrained to ask how the political character of any nation cun ■ 
withstand for ever tho virus of evil passion and corruption, w'hich 
these vast faction fights infuso P ” And yet tho author of tho pas¬ 
sages that have been cited believes that one of the “ great forces " 
which will bring about annexation is attraction to tho institutions, 
which he has himself so severely criticized. Having stated tho 
“four g^cat forces” which in his judgment render tho unuuxation of 
Canada to the United States tho manifest destiny of the former, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has enumerated tho forces which make in favour of 
the present connection, which in his judgment are all of a secondary 
and for the most part transient character; and yet it will bo found 
on examining thorn that they influence the masses of the popu¬ 
lation. The first of these is “ tho reactionary tendencies of the 
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priesthood, which rules French Canada, and which fears that any 
change might disturb its solitary reign.” He had previously given 
it as his opinion that the French Canadians, whom he describes as 
an unprogressive, religious, submissive, and courteous people, ” are 
governed by the priest with the occasional assistance of the notary,” 
and it is not therefore surprising that he deems what ho terms “ the 
reactionary tendencies of the priesthood ” a force that will be found 
antagonistic to his great forces. His next force is “ United Empire 
Loyalism,” which has its chief scut in Ontario. In making his forecast 
of the future, the essayist flatters himself that anti-revolutionary 
sentiment ceases to have any meaning, and its death cannot bo far 
off, because, on the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of 
the Independence of the United States, England recognised tho revo¬ 
lution by saluting tho flag of the Republic. What an opinion ho 
must entertain of the intelligence of the descendants of the United 
Empire Loyalists ! Tho next of the secondary forces is “ tho influ¬ 
ence of English immigrants, especially in the upper ranks of tho 
professions, in tho high j)la' os of commerce, and in the press.” This 
influence is, in the opinion of tlic c.ssayist, rapidly decreasing, as 
natives take tho places of those who die off, so that “ Canada will 
soon be in Canadian hands.” Unfortunately the writer is himself 
one of the very class of English immigrants, and instead of acting as 
he has described otlicrs as doing, that is, by cherishing the political 
connection, and inculcating loyalty to it, he has spared no efforts to 
create dissatisfaction with British institutions in the minds of the 
people, though so fur without success. The next of tho counteract¬ 
ing forces is mentioned only to be ignored. Tho British troops, or 
rather their ofl^icers, “ exorcised a somewhat tyrannical influence over 
opinion,” tho traces of which remain, but to the relief of tho essayist 
military occupation has ceased. The Anglican Church, liowover, 
“clings to its position as a branch of tho great State church of Eng¬ 
land,” and tho essayist surmises that “ a faint hope of re-establish¬ 
ment may linger in tho breasts of the bishops, who still retain the 
tillo of Lords.” Entirely exonerating the bishops and clergy from any 
imputation that they arc influenced by sinister motives, I have not 
the least doubt that they are correctly included, together with their 
congregations, as a force, and in my judgment a much greater forco 
in favour of British connection fhan any of those “great forces” 
enumerated by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The next secondary force is 
“ Orangeisra,” and the only prospect of its disappearance is that 
“ Irish quarrels must ono day die, and Orangeism must follow them 
to the grave;” but meantime it is frankly admitted that “Orangeism 
is strong in British Canada,” and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the members of the order are devotedly loyal to the British 
Crown. Tho next force is certainly not a very formidable one, and 
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would scarcely have been noticed but for the essayist’s antipathy to 
the aristocracy, which is displayed whenever ho can find an oppor¬ 
tunity. He describes it as the social influence of English aristo¬ 
cracy, and of the little Court of Ottawa, over colonists of the 
wealthier class.” This influence, it is hardly necessary to observe, is 
Tepresentc4 by the Governor-General alone. The next force will 
create some surprise, inasmuch as one of the “ great forces ” tending 
to make annexation a certainty has been already stated to be ” the 
attraction of the great American community adjoining Canada.” It 
seemsj however, that there is a secondary force wliich is described as 
“ Antipathy to the Americans bred by the old wars and nursed by 
British influences, military and aristocratic, not without the assistance 
of the Americans themselves, who in the case of the Fenian raids, and 
in other cases, have vented on Canada thoir fetdings against Eng¬ 
land.” The essayist states this secondary force that he may demon¬ 
strate that it is without weight, and in one sense he is right. No 
such antipathy really exists. It scorns to AFr. Gold win Smith 
impossible for the Canadian people to prefer their own institutions, 
and at the same time to desire to live in friendship and amity with 
their neighbours. I must proceed to notice the last in the list of 
tho secondary forces, which is “ the special attachment felt by the 
politicians, as a body, to the system, with reference to which their 
parties have been formed, and with which the personal ambition of 
most of them is bound up.” In Mr. Gohlwin Smith’s opinion this is 
the strongest of the forces which make for the present connection. 
It is suflSciently strong “ to prevent any Oaiiadiiiu politician from 
playing a resolute part in such efforts as there have been to make 
Canada a nation”—in other words, not one of the representatives of 
tho Canadian people, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has been found 
willing to assume the responsibility of advocating Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's opinion in tho House of Commons of Canada. For my own 
part I venture to assert that formidable ns are many of the forces, 
described as secondary by Iklr. Goldwin Smith, he has entirely failed 
to notieu the greatest force of all, which is tho reluctance of a people 
to change its political institutions by revolution, a reluctance which 
can only be overcome when some intolerable grievance exists, for 
which no other remedy but revolution cun be found. I brought this 
opinion to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s notice, adding that I was unaware 
of any case in which a political revolution involving a change of 
allegiance has taken place without civil war, and that I was firmly 
persuaded that such a revolution would not take place in Canada 
without the occurrence of that fearful calamity. I was informed in 
reply that '• tho hiecory of Europe is full of changes of allegiance, 
without civil wor, by cession, exchange, purchase, marriage of 
heiresses, division of inheritance,” and it was added that in our 
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own day Neufcluitcl, the Ionian Islands, Savoy, Nice, Alaska, tho 
Transvaal, and Cyprus have changed their allegiance without civil 
war,” I venture to submit that the answer has most satisfactorily 
established tho correctness of my opinion. I have not contended 
that if Great Britain should think fit to cede Canada to the United 
States it would be possible for it to resist, any more than it was for 
Savoy, Nice, Cyprus, Alsace, or Lorraine to offer resistance to the 
transfer of their allegiance on which they were not consulted. There 
are people in England who are fond of proclaiming that no idea of 
coercing the self-governing colonies would be entertained in tho 
prc.sent day, and in tho present state of public opinion. Such i>er- 
sons entirely lose sight of tho fact that if ever there should be an 
agitation for change in Canada there would most unquestionably be 
wide differences of opinion, and in his enumeration of the secondary 
forces, which is far from complete, as several of tho loyal elements 
of the population were omitted, ISIr. Goldwiu Smith has enabled his 
countrymen in England to appreciate tlui consequences of such agita¬ 
tion. To do the learned pTvffes.sor justice, ho is not an agitator, and 
ho seems to consider it an insult to call him an annexationist. lie 
declares that " there is not a man in tho Dominion to whom, indivi¬ 
dually, it mutters less what course political events may take than it 
docs to me,” and he holds that to tax forecast with revolutionary 
designs or tendencies is absurd.” Still, ho tells the people that if 
their rulers act on the conviction that they arc managing tho affairs 
of a stable Government, they are guilty of “ flagrant improvidence.” 
Tho promulgation of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinions on tho future of 
tho Dominion, whether in tho form of essays in periodicals, or in his 
monthly review of current events, is comparatively harmless, but ho 
has of late become a propagandist of a scheme of Commercial 
Union,” Avhich has been for a few years a favourite measure with the 
Protectionist party in the United States, which desires to acquire 
possession of Canada. It is true that Mr. Goldwin Smith professes 
to believe that this Commercial Union would not necessarily involve 
political union, but the advocates of that measure in the United 
States make no secret of their object. A Chicago paper, in advocat¬ 
ing it a few months ago, used the following language, which is cer¬ 
tainly explicit enough:— 

“ It would be well for Canadiuna to understand that it will be hardly worth 
while to talk businoes, until they aro prepared to givo up their sontimontal 
and disastrous policy of depondonce on a little island, three thousand miles 
away, instead of upon their neighbours tho Republic. So long os the Dominion 
Toxics oppose this Commercial Union, because it may lead to political union or 
annexation, no headway cun bo mode. We want a Commercial Union, and 
wo want a political xinion to follow it in duo time. We want to draw tho 
Dominion in, and have control for ever of both sides of the St. Jjuwrenco, and 
tho lakes, and us far north as tho Pole, not by force, but by free consent, and wo 
can wait for it." 
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It cannot bo denied that the writer of the abovo passage has ex¬ 
pressed the opinion of a considerable number of his countrymen, but 
on the other hand there are very influential classes favourable to a 
commercial treaty, and which look on the scheme of a common 
tarifi' as “ the idlest of follies.” An influential organ of the com¬ 
mercial interests in jS^ew York observed with reference to it: It is 
impossible that the United )Statca would ever admit Canada to any 
voice in their tarifE regulations, and it is hardly conceivable that 
Canada on its side would submit to a tariff in tho making of which 
it could take no part.” It was but quite recently that the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of tlio National Board of Trade of tho United Slates 
exj)rcssed an opinion favourable to improved commercial relations 
with Canada, and but a few years have elapsed since tho Govern¬ 
ment of the United States entered into negotiations for a renewal of 
tho Reciprocity Treaty, and assisted in bringing them to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion. Tho rejection of the Reciprocity Treaty by tho 
Senate led, it may be admitted, to a good deal of irritation in Canada, 
but tho wisest course, under tho circumstances, is that which has 
been adopted by Governments of opposite politics, viz. to make no 
further effort to induce the Americans to concede reciprocily, and to 
act as If tho question had been finally set at rest. Tho Americana 
arc perfectly well aware that there is no indisposition on the i^art of 
Canadians to meet them in tho most friendly spirit, and they are 
moreover equally well aware that the fishery question must be re¬ 
opened in a few years, and that the negotiations which will then 
take place will not be fettered by any question relating to Alabama 
claims, ultliough it will be necessary to consider it witlt the know¬ 
ledge that an impni-tial tribunal has awarded five millions and a half 
of dollars as the value of twelve years’ use of the British Amorican 
fisheries. It must bo sufficiently obvious that in view of the cir¬ 
cumstances to which attention has been drawn, the wisest course for 
Canada is to remain quiescent until tho period when it will be 
necessary to consider tho terms on which the citizens of the United 
States shall bo permitted to fish in British waters, and this clearly 
has been the view taken by Governments holding very different 
views on commercial policy, as well as on most other subjects. On 
the assumption that “ Commercial Union ” docs not necessarily in¬ 
volve political union, tho agitation of the question in Canada is 
fraught with mischief. The best time for negotiating on the sub¬ 
ject of the future commercial relations between the two countries is 
when it may be found convenient to tho United States to negotiate 
on the subject of tho fisheries. It is by no moans ncccsssiry that 
negotiations should be postponed until the period when the present 
treaty is about to expire. On tho contrary, it would be desirable 
that they should bo entered upon at an}' moment that the United 
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States may find convenient. It is by no means an unimportant 
circumstance that at this very time a correspondence is in progress' 
between the two Govcruinciits, on the subject of an alleged assault 
made on American fishermen at Fortune Bay, in the Island of New- 
foundlunrl, which has led to a very large demand by the United 
States for damages. Judging from Earl Granville's dispatch of the 
27lh of ()ctober last, which seems to have been considered satisfactory 
by the Government of the United Slates, there is reason to hope 
that the two Governments will be able to agree on the subject of the 
regulations to which the American fishermen must conform in future. 
Nothing can bo moi'e satisfactory than the language in which Mr. 
Secredury Evarts expressed the views of his Government. 

" There is no intention on tho part of tliis (United States) Government that 
these ijiivilopes sliould bo al)iiPO(l, and no dosiro that tho full and free enjoy¬ 
ment should liana colonial fibhcrraoii, while the ditferont interests and methods- 
of tho shore iishory and vessel tisliery make itimprauticable that there gulation 
of tho ono should ho Riven cntiK'ly to tho other, j'ct if tho mutual obligations 
of tho Treaty of 1871 aro to bo maintained, tho novernraeiit of tho United States 
would gladly oo-oporiito with tl ■ Government of her iJntannic Majesty in any 
effort to iriako those logulatioiis a matter of reciprocal eonvcnience and right, 
and a means of preserving tho lishories at thoir highest point of production, aud 
conciliating community of interests by a just propoition of advantages and 
profits." 

There will be a general concurrence in Earl Granville’s opinion 
that tho above expressions may ho deemed “ the basis of a practical 
settlement of tho difficulty.” Earl Graiivillo has stated that her 
Majesty’s Government “ aro quite willing to confer with tho Govern¬ 
ment of the United States respecting tho establishment of regula¬ 
tions, under which the subjects of both parlies to the Treaty of 
Washington shall have full and equal enjoyment of any fishery, 
which under that treaty is to bo used in common.” When these 
regulations shall have been established, tho claim for compensation 
can be more satisfactorily considered. The important point to ascer¬ 
tain is, whether the local statutes of Newfoundland arc inconsistent 
with the express stipulations, or oven with the spirit of tho treaty, 
as if they aro, it will be at once admitted by tho people of the 
colonies that they would not be in the category of those reasonable 
regulations, by which American in common with British fishermen 
ought to bo hound.” An impression seems to have been made on 
people in England that there has been an exhibition of discontent 
in Canada on the publication of Earl Granville’s dispatch. This is 
a misapprehension, arising from expressions of opinion given before 
the publication of the text of the dispatch, which is quite satisfactory. 
It has always been acknowledged that in taking the law into theic 
own hands the Newfoundland fishermen made a mistake, although 
it has been felt that, under the peculiar circumstances, there was 
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much to extenuate their conduct. The specific act of violence vras 
the destruction of a seine, said to bo worth from one to two hundred 
dollars, and this act was only perpetrated after remonstrance against 
violations of the law and the treaty. The Americans, although they 
have admitted that some regulations are ncccss^iry, and although 
they have not, so far as I have been able* to ascertain, made any 
specific compLiint against the laws of Newfoundland, rest their claim 
mainly on the ground that those law's are inoperative against their 
citizens, because they have not been consulted as to their propriety, 
although Mr. Secretary Evarts has admitted that some regulations 
are necessary, and has intimated his readiness to concur in such as 
may bo d(iemod jiroper with a view to the preservation of the fisheries. 
It is dcsii’ablc, under the circumstances stated, to establish the fact, 
that tlie American fishermen were not only violating the laws of 
Newfoundland, but wore likewise acting in direct violation of the 
Treaty of Washington. In his argument before the llalifiix Com¬ 
mission, J udge Foster, one of the United States counsel, spoke as 
follows:— 

“No rights to do aa3-thing on the land aro'confcrre*! on tho citizens of tho 
United States undor this treaty, with tho single exception of tho right to dry 
nets and euro fish on tho shoies of fho IklngJuIeu Islands, if wo did not possess 
that before,' no right to land tor Iho purposo of seining fioni the shoru; no 
right to tho sti-and fishoiy as it has horn called; no right to do anything 
oxcoiit wator-borno on oiir vcsnols, to go within tho limits, which had been 
proTiouslj' forbidden.” 

Again, the sumo counsel said :— 

“ So far as tho herring trade goes, wo could not, if wo wore disposed to, 
carry it on successfully under tho provisions of the treaty, for this horring 
business is substantially a seining from tho shore—a strand fishery as it is 
called, and wo have no right nnywhmi confcircd by Ibis treaty to go ashoro 
and seino herring, any more lliiiu avo liaA’o to establish fish traps.” 

It must be borne in mind that the foregoing statements arc from 
the mouth of the counsel representing tho United States before the 
Halifax Commission, ruid that the American fishermen were acting 
in direct violation of the treaty as interpreted by their own repre¬ 
sentative, as well us in a threefold violation of the colonial laws. 
Guo of these laws expressly prohibited fishing on Sunday, uud it was 
on Sunday that the troublo arose at Long Harbour, Fortuno Bay. 
Another law was violated by the joining together of two large seines, 
by which tho entrance of the harbour was burred. Again, this act 
was done during tho “ close time ” fixed by law, so that there were 
no less than three violations of the local law, irrespective altogether 
of the virtual abrogation of the treaty. It is not pretended that the 
Newfoundland fishermen were blameless in taking tho law into their 
own hands, but it is claimed that the provocation was great, and the 
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extent of tho injury trifling. It ia desirable that the merits of this 
dispute should be clearly understood, as there has been an attempt 
made to fasten on the Newfoundland fishermen a much greater 
amount of blame than they really deserve. It must be borne in 
mind that the trespass was committed ut a place where no means 
existed of resorting to duly constituted authorities, and, if it be esta¬ 
blished that the eoinplainanls were committing illegal acts, the olfenco 
must be held to bo of a venial charactci'. Whatever may be the ulti¬ 
mate decision as to the compensutiuu to wbicb the United States may 
bo entitled for what has been termed the outrage at Fortune Bay, it 
may bo hoped that a clear understanding will be arrived at between 
the two Governments us to the rights of the United States fishermen 
imdcr the Treaty of Washington. Those rights, whatever they may 
be, will ccuso to exist at latest in the year 188f5, and it is most 
important that the Government and people of England should clearly 
understand that the privilege of fishing in British w'uters is indispen¬ 
sably necessary to tho United States, and that there is no desire what¬ 
ever on tho part of tlio British Colonies that it should bo surrendered for 
a pecuniary consideration. ,Tho virtue of tho fisheries is thorouglJy 
appreciated, and no apprehension whatever is entertained as to any 
duties that may bo imposed on imporied fish, so long as American 
fishermen ore excluded from British waters. Tho recent threat that 
duties w'ould he imposed on fish entering tho United States from 
tbo British Colunics was simply a declaration that the United States 
■would abrogate the Treaty of Washington, in which case their 
fishermen could scarcely expect that they would be permitted to 
enjoy the privileges conferred on them by that treaty. It is most 
important that the bearing of the fishery question on the commcrciul 
relations between tho two countries should be constantly borne in 
mind by the Government and people of hlngland. When the last 
negotiations took place, tho people of tho United States wore im¬ 
pressed with tho belief that the award under tho Treaty of Wash¬ 
ington would bo merely nominal, and they were consequently 
unwilling to make any concession in return for the valuable privileges 
conferred upon their fishermen. At tho time when tho treaty itself 
was under consideration, questions of much greater importance, such 
us the Alabama claims, were iu controversy between the two nations, 
and it doubtless was deemed expedient not to insist on what the 
British Colonies have always maintained to be tho only adequate 
return for tho concession. Their views on this subject are entertained 
by influential classes in the United States, no stronger proof of which 
can be given than tho readiness with which the Government of 
President Grant entered into the negotiations of 1874. It is mortify¬ 
ing in the extreme that writers possessed of the ability of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith should have lent themselves to the chimerical project of what 
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is termed “Commercial Union,” the United States advocates of 
which distinctly avow that their object is annexation. No belter proof 
can be given of the opposition of the Canadian people to political 
connection with the United States than the determination of the 
Government and Parliament of the Dominion to construct a railroad 
to the Pacific on British territory, while a parallel line is in course 
of construction in the United States. It is true that Mr. Goldwiu 
Smith has expressed his opinion that Canada is paying about fifty-six 
million of dollars “ for the political and military object of connecting 
the British provinces on the continent by a line running entirely 
through British territory,” the consequence of which, ho declares, 
“ seems to us not unlikely to end in annexation on American terms.” 
It cannot be denied that the expenditure affords tolerably convincing 
proof that the professor’s forecasts of the future of the Dominion, 
which seem to have alarmed Mr. Anderson, have not produced a 
similar effect on the members of the Canadian Parliament. The 
papers contributed by Mr, Anderson and Mr. Clarko for the con¬ 
sideration of h]nglish readers have led me to submit tho foregoing 
remarks, in tho hope that they will bo acceptable to those who desire, 
as I do, to maintain the integrity of the Empire. 


F. IIlNCKS, 



COJiDEN’S FIRST PAMPHLETS.* 


It is not at the first glance very easy to associate a large and theo¬ 
rizing doctrine of human civilization with the name of one who was 
at this timo a busy dealer in printed calicoc.^ and who almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards became the most active of political agitators. 
There may seem to be a ccrtaiti incongruity in discussing a couple 
of pamphlets by a Alunchcstcr manufaeturcr as if they were the 
speculations of an abstract philosopher. Yet it is no strained pre¬ 
tension to say that at this timo Cobden was fully possessed by the 
philosophic gift of feeling about society os a whole, and thinking 
about the problems of society in an ordered connexion with one 
another. Ho had .Icfinite and systematic ideas of the way in which 
men ought now to travel in search of improvement; and ho attached 
new moaning and more comp 'chensive purpose to national life. 

Tho agitations of tho great Reform Act of 183*2 had stirred up 
social aspirations, which the Liberal Government of the next ten 
years after the passing of the Act were utterly unable to satisfy. 
This inability arose partly from their own political ineptitude and 
want alike of conviction and courage; and partly from the fact that 
many of these aspirations lay wholly outside of the sphere of any 
government. To give a vote to all ten-pound householders, and to 
abolish a few rotten boroughs, was seen to carry the nation a very 
little way on the journey for which it had girded itself up. Tho 
party which had carried tho change seemed to have sunk to the rank 
of a distracted faction, blind to tho demands of tho new timo, with 
no strong and common doctrine, with no national aims, and hardly 
even with any vigorous personal ambitious. People suddenly felt 
that tho interesting thing was not mechanism but policy, and 
unfortunately tho men who had amended the mechanism were in 
policy found empty and without resource. The result of the dis¬ 
appointment was such a degree of fresh and independent activity 
among all tho better minds of tho time, that the succeeding gendta- 
tion, say from 1840 to 1870, practically lived upon the thought and 
sentiment of the seven or eight years immediately preceding tho close 
of the Liberal reign in 1841. It was during those years that the 
schools were formed and the principles shaped, which have attracted 
to themselves all who wore serious enough to feel the need of n 
school or tho use of a principle. 

(1) The followinfj pegee are a chapter from a forthcoming biography. The two 
pamphlets in quostion wore publishiHl in 1835 and 1830. The writer wai then engaged 
in business in Manchester, and was a little over thirty. 
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If the change in institutions which had taken place in 1832 had 
brought forth hardly any of the fruit, either bitter or sweet, which 
friends hud hoped and enemies had threatened, it was no wonder that 
those who were capable of a large earnestness about public things, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, turned henceforth from the letter of 
institutions to theip spirit; from their form and outer framework to 
the operative force within; and from stereotyped catchwords about 
the social union to its rcjil destination. It was now the day of ideals 
in every camp. The general restlessness was as intense among 
reflecting Conservatives as among reflecting Liberals ; and those who 
looked to the past agreed with those who looked to the future, in 
energetic dissatisfaction with a sterile present. Wo need only 
look around to recognize the unity of tho original impulse which 
animated men who dreaded or hated one another; and inspired 
books that were as far apart as a humoristic novel and a treatise 
on tho Sacraments. A groat wave of humanity, of benevolence, 
of desire for improvement—a great wave of social sentiment, in 
short—^poured itself among all who had the faculty of largo and 
disinterested thinking. Tho political spirit was abroad in its most 
comproheusive sense, the desire of strengthening society by« adapting 
it to bettor intellectual ideals, and enriching it from new resources of 
moral power. A feeling for social regeneration, under what its 
apostles conceived to be a purer spiritual guidance, penetrated eccle¬ 
siastical coiimion-rooms no less tliun it pcnctratod tho manufacturing 
districts. It was in that Dr. l^usey threw himself with new 
heartiness into the niovcmpiit at Oxford, that Dr. Newman projected 
Csitonas of Anglican divines, and began to meditate 'I’ract Ninety. In 
the opposite (luartcr of the horizon i^Ir. Mill was still endeavouring, 
in the Wedmindcr Rpvicir, to put a new life into liadical politics by 
giving a more free and genial character to liadical sj)cculation8, and 
—a far more important task —was composing the treatise which gave 
a decisive tone to Engli.sh ways of thinking for thirty years after¬ 
wards. Men like Arnold and like ]\[auricc were almost intoxicated 
with Ihoir passion for making citizenship into .something loftier and 
more generous than tho old strife of 3Iluc.s and Yellows: unfor¬ 
tunately they were so beset with prejudices against what they con¬ 
fusedly denounced as materialism and utilitarianism, that they turned 
aside from the open ways of common sense and truth to fact, to 
nourish themselvos on vague dreams of a Church wliich, though it 
rested on the great mysteries of the faith, yet for purposes of action 
could only after all become an instrument for tho secular teaching of 
Adam Smith and Dcntham. To the fermentation of those years 
Carlyle contributed the vehement apostrophes of Chartism and Past 
and Present, glowing with eloquent contempt for the aristocratic 
philosophy of treadmills, gibbets, and thirty-nine Acts of Parliament 
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** for tbc shooting of partridges alone/' but showing no more definite 
way for national redemption than lay through the too vague words of 
Education and Emigration. Finally, in the same decade, the early 
novels of Charles Jhekena brought into vivid prominence among the 
objects of popular interest such types of social outlawry as the parish 
apjiiTiitice, tho debtor in prison, the pauper in the workhouse, the 
criminal by profession, and all the rest of that pitiful gallery. 
Dickens had hardly any solution beyond i^mere Christmas philan¬ 
thropy, but ho stirred the sense of humanity in his readers, and 
from great imaginative writers we have no right to insist upon 
moro. 

Notwithstanding their wide diversity of language and of method, 
still to nil of these rival schools and men of genius tho ultimate 
problem was tho same. With all of them the aim to be attained was 
social renovation. Even tho mystics of Anglo-Catholieisin, as I have 
said, had in the in nost recesses of their minds a clear belief that the 
revival of sacramental doctrine and the assertion of apostolic succes¬ 
sion would quicken the moral life of the nation, and meet social 
needs no less than it would meet spiritual needs. Far apart as 
Cobden stood from these and all the other sections of opinion that 1 
have named, yet his early pamphlets show that ho discerned as 
keenly as any of them that the lioiir had come for developing now 
elements in public life, and setting up a now standard of public 
action. To Cobden, as to Arnold or to Mill, tho real meaning of his 
activity was, in a more or less formal smd conscious way, tho hope of 
supplying a systematic foundation for higher social order, and the 
wider diffusion of a better kind of well-being. He had none 
of the pedantry of tho doctrinaire, but he was full of the in¬ 
tellectual spirit. Though ho w'as shortly to become tho leader 
of a commercial movement, he never ceased to he tho preacher 
of a philosophy of civilization; and his views on trade were only 
another side of views on cducatioii and morality. Realist as ho was, 
yet his opinions were inspired and enriched by tho genius of social 
imagination. 

Some readers will smile when I say that no teacher of that day 
was found so acceptable or so inspiring by Cobden as Georgo Combe. 
He had road Combe’s volume before he wrote his pamphlets, and ho 
said that “it seemed like a transcript of his own familiar thoughts.”* 
Pew emphatically second-rate men have done bettor work than the 
author of tho Constitution of Man. 'ITiat memorable book, whoso 
principles have now in some shape or other become the accepted 
commonplaces of all rational persons, was a startling revelation when 
it was first published (1828), showing men that their bodily systems 
are related to the rest of tho universe, and are subject to general and 

(1) life of George Combe, ii. 11. 
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inexorable conditions; that health of mind and character are con¬ 
nected with states of body; that the old ignorant or ascotical 
disregard of the liody is hostile both to happiness and mental power; 
and that health is a true department of morality. Wo cannot 
wonder that zealous men were found to bequeath fortunes for the 
dissemination of that wholesome gospel, that it was circulated by 
scores of thousands of copies, and that it was seen on shelves 
where there was nothing else save the Bible and Pilgrim's Progress. 

It is easy to discern the attraction which teaching so fresh and 
inspiriting ns this would have for a mind like Cobden’s, consti¬ 
tutionally eager to break from the old grooves of things, alert for 
every sign of new light and hope in the sombre sky of prejudice, and 
confident in the large possibility of human destiny. To show, as 
Comhe showed, that the character and motives of men are connected 
with physical predispositions, was to bring character and motive 
within the sphere of action, because we may in that ease modify 
them hy attending to the requirements of the bodily organization. 
A boundless field is thus opened for the influcncoof social institutions, 
and tho opportunities of heneficcnco aro without limit. There is 
another side on which Cobden found Combo’s teaching in harmony 
with the impulses of his own tomporument: it rests upon the 
natural soundness of tho human lioart, and its methods aro those of 
mildness and lenity. In his intrepid faith in tho porfoetibility of 
man and society, Cobden is the only eminent practical statesman 
that this country has over po-ssossod, who constantly breathes the 
fine spirit of that French school in which the name of Tui’got is tho 
most illustrious. 

The doctrine of tho pamphlets has its avowed source in the very 
same spirit which has gradually bauishod violence, harshness, and 
tho darker shapes of repression from tho eduesation of the young, 
from tho treatment of tho insane, from the punishment of crirairals, 
and has substituted for those timo-honourod but most ineffective 
processes, a rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force 
of lenient and considerate example and calm self-possession. Xon- 
intorveution was an extension of tho principle which, renouncing 
appeals through brute violence, rests on the nobler and more powerful 
qualities of tho understanding and the moral nature. Cobdcn's 
distinction as a statesman was not that ho accepted and applied this 
principle in a general way. Charlatans and marauders accept such 
principles in that way. His merit is that ho discerned that Ihigland, 
at any rate, whatever might bo true of Goiniany, Franco, or 
Russia, was in the position where the present adopfion of this now 
spirit of policy would exactly coincide with all her bot and largest 
interests. Now and at all times Cobden was far too shrewd and 
practical in his temper to suppose that unfamiliiir truths will shine 
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into the mind of a nation by their own light. It was of England 
that he thought, and for England that he wrote; and what ho did 
was not to declaim (ho platitudes of rose-coloured morality, but hy 
reference to the hardest facts of our national existence and inter¬ 
national relations, to show that not only the moral dignity, but the 
material strength, the solid interests, the real power of the country, 
alike for improvements within and self-defence without, demanded 
the abandonment of the diplomatic principles of a time which was as 
unenlightened and mischievous on many sides of its foreign policy, 
as everybody knows and admits it to have been in the schoolroom, 
in the hospital, and in the offices of the national revenue. 

The pamphlets do not deal with the universe, but with this 
country. Their writer has boon Libelled a cosmopolitan,—usually 
by those who in the same breath, by a violent contradiction, 
reproached him for preaching a gospel of national selfishness and 
isolation. In truth Cobden was only cosmopolitan in the sense in 
which no other statesman would choose to deny himself to bo cosmo¬ 
politan also; namely, in the sense of aiming at a policy which, in 
benefiting his own country, should benefit all the rest of the world at 
the same time. "T am an English citizen,” he would have said, 
“and what I am contending for is that England is to-day so situated 
in every particular of her domestic and foreign circumstances, that 
by leaving other governments to settle their own business and fight 
out their owm quarrels, and by attending to the vast and difficult 
affairs of her own enormous realm and the condition of her people, 
she will not only be setting the world an example of noble morality 
which no other nation is.so happily free to sot, but she will be follow¬ 
ing the very course which the maintenance of her own greatness 
most imperatively commands. It is precisely because dreat Britain 
is so strong in resources, in courage, in institutions, in geographical 
position, that she can, before all other European powers, afford to be 
moral, and to set the example of a mighty nation walking in the 
paths of justice and peace.” 

Cobden’s political genius perceived this great mark of the time, 
that, in his own words, “at certain periods in the history of a 
nation, it becomes necessary to review its principles of domestic 
policy, for the puiqwse of adapting the government to the changing 
and improving condition of its people.” Next, “ it must be equally 
the part of a wise community to alter the maxims by which its 
foreign relations have in times past been regulated, in conformity 
with tho changes that have taken place over the entire globe.” ^ 
Such‘a period he conceived to have come for England in that gene¬ 
ration, and it had come to her both from her internal conditions, and 
from the nature of her connexions with the other nations of the. 

(1) Advertisement to £Mtia (1836). 
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globe. !Chd tbongbt was brought to him not by ddhberate philoso- 
^isingi but by ob^rration and the prooees of nature good aenee, 
offming. a fresh and open acoess to thinge. 3^e oardin^ fact that 
ateuck hia eye uraa the great population that was gathering in the 
new centres of industry in the north of England, in the factories, 
and mines, and furnaces, and cyolopean foundries, which the magic 
of steam had called into such sudden and marvellous being. 

It was with no enthusiasm that he reflected on this transformation 
that had overtaken the western world, and in his first pamphlet he 
anticipated the cry, of which he heard more than enough all through 
his life, that his dream was to convert England into a vast manufac¬ 
tory, and that his politdcal vision was directed by the interests of his 
order. “Far from nourishing any such csprit-de-corpa/* he says in 
the first pamphlet, “ our predilections lean altogether in an opposite 
direction. We.were bom and bred up amid the pastoral charms of 
the south of England, and we confess to so much attachment for the 
pursuits of our forefathers, that, had wo the casting of the parts of 
all the actors in this world’s stage, wo do not think we should suffer 
a cotton-mill or a manufactory to have a place in it. . . . But the 
factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in machinery, has 
been adopted by all the civilized nations in the world, and it is in 
vain for us to think of discountenancing its application to the neces¬ 
sities of this country; it only remains for us to mitigate, as far as 
possible, the ovils that aro perhaps not in separably connooted with 
this novel social element.” 

To this conception of tho now problem Cohdon always kept very 
close. This was always to him the foundation of tho new order of 
things, which demanded a new kind of statesmanship and new ideas 
upon national policy. It is true that Cohdon sometimes slips into 
the phrases of an older school, about the rights of man and natural 
law, hut such lapses into the dialect of a revolutionary philosophy 
were very rare, and they were accidents. His whole scheme rested, 
if ever any scheme did so rest, upon tho wide positive base of a 
great social expediency. To political exclusion, to commercial mono¬ 
poly and restriction, to tho preponderance of a territorial aristocracy 
in tho logislaturo, he steadfastly opposed tho contention that they 
were all fatally incompatihlo with an industrial system, which it was 
beyond tho power of any statesman or any order in the country to 
choose between accepting and casting out. 

Fifty years before this, the younger Pitt, when he said that any 
man with £20,000 a year ought to be made a peer if he wished, had 
recognised the necessity of admitting hankers and merchants to a 
share of the political dignity which had hitherto been confined to the 
great families. It had now ceased to be a question of a few peerages 
more or loss for Lombard Street or Comhill. Commercial interests 

VOL. XXIX. N.S. n V 
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no less than territorial iutorests were now overshadowed by industrial 
interests; the now diflSculties, the new problems, the new perils, all 
sprang from what had taken place since William Pitt’s time, the 
portentous expansion of our industrial system. Between the date 
of Waterloo and the date of the Reform Act, the power-looms in 
Manchester had increased from two thousand to eighty thousand, 
and tho population of Birmingham had grown from ninety to ono 
hundred and fifty thousand. Tho same wonders had come to pass 
in enormous districts over the land. 

Cobden was naturally led to begin his survey of society as such 
a survey is always begun by the only kind of historian that is worth 
reading. Ho looked to wealth and its distribution, to material well¬ 
being, to economic resources, to their administration, to the varying 
direction and relative force of their currents. It was here that he 
found the key to tho stability and happiness of a nation, in the sense 
in which stability and happiness aro the objects of its statesmen. 
Hedoolined to make any oxcusofor so frequently resolving questions 
of state policy into matters of pecuniary calculation, and he delighted 
in such business-like statements as that the cost of the Mediterranean 
squadron in proportion to the amount of the trade which it was pro¬ 
fessedly employed to protect, was as though a merchant should find 
that his traveller’s expenses for escort alone were to amount to Gs. 8d. 
in the pound on his sales. He pointed to the examples in history, 
w'hore some of tho greatest and most revolutionary ohanges in the 
modem world hod a fiscal or economic origin. And if Cobden had 
on his visit to Athens seen Finlay, ho might have learnt from that 
admirable historian tho same lesson on a still more imposing scale in 
the ancient world. Ho would have been told that even so momen¬ 
tous an event in the annals of human civilisation as the disappear¬ 
ance of rural slavery in Europe, was less duo to moral or political 
causes than to such a decline in the value of tho products of slave- 
labour as left no profit to the slave-owner. From the fall of tho 
Roman Empire to the mortal decay of Spain, and the ruin of the 
anciout monarchy of Franco, history shows that Cobden was amply 
justified iu laying down the principle that the affairs of a nation 
come under tho same laws of common sense and homely wisdom 
which govern the prosperity of a private concern. 

In material well-being he maintained, and rightly maintained, 
that you not only have tho surest foundation for a solid fabric of 
morality and enlightenment among your people, but in the case of 
one of our vast and populous modern societies of free men, the only 
sure bulwark against ceaseless disorder and violent convulsion. It 
was not, therefore, from tho side of emotional sympathy that Cobden 
etarted, but fi-om that positive and scientific feeling for good order 
aud right government which is the statesman’s true motive and 
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deepest passion. The sentimental benevolence to which Victor Hogo 
and Dickens have appealed with such power, could give little hdp 
in dealing with the surging uncontrollable tiden of industrial and 
economic forces. Charity, it is true, had been an accepted auniliaiy 
in the fbinty peopled societies of the middle ages; but for the great 
populations and complex interests of the western world in m(^em 
times, it is seen that prosperity must depend on policy and institu¬ 
tions, and not on the compassiem of individuals. 

It is not necessary that we should analyse the contents of pam¬ 
phlets which any one may read through for himself in a few hours, 
and which well deserve to bo read through oven by those who expect 
their conclusions to bo most repugnant. The pamphlet on England, 
Ireland, anti America, is a development of the following thought;— 
A nation is growing up on the other side of the Atlantic which by 
the operation of various causes, duly enumerated by the writer, must 
inevitably at no distant date enter into serious competition with our 
own manufactures. Apart from the natural advantages possessed by 
this new competitor, there are two momentous disadvantages imposed 
upon the English manufacturor, which tend, to disable him in the 
struggle with his formidable rival. These two disadvantages are— 
first, protection and the restriction of commerce; second, the policy 
of intervention in European feuds. The one loads us with a heavy 
burden of taxation and debt; the other aggravates the burden by 
limiting our use of our own resources. The place of Ireland in the 
argument, after a vivid and too true picture of the deplorable con¬ 
dition of that country, is to illustrate from the most striking example 
within the writer’s own knowledge, “ the impolicy and injustice of 
the statesmen who have averted their faces from this diseased member 
of the body politic; and at the same time have led us, thus maimed, 
into the midst of every conflict that has occurred on the continent of 
Europe.” In fine, the policy of intervention ought to be abandoned, 
because it has created and continues to augment the debt, which 
shackles us in our industrial competition; because it has in every 
case been either mischievous or futile, and constantly so even in 
reference to its own professed ends; and because it has absorbed 
energy and resource that were imperiously demanded by every con¬ 
sideration of national duty for the improvement of the backward and 
neglected portions of our own realms. 

In the second pamphlet the same principles are applied to the 
special cose which the prejudice of the time mode urgent. David 
Urquhart, a remarkable man, of prodigious activity, and with a 
singular genius for impressing his opinions upon all sorts of men 
from aristocratic dandies down to the grinders of Sheflield and the 
cobblers of StaflFord, had recently published an appeal to England 
in favour of Turkey. He had fnnuahed tho ministers with argu- 

u u 2 
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ments for a policy to wHoh they leaned by the instinct of old 
prejudice, and he had secured all the editors of the newspapers. 
Mr. Urquhart’s book was the immediate provocation for Oobden*s 
pamphlets. In the second of them' the author dealt with Russia. 
With Russia we were then, as twenty years later and forty years 
later, and, as perhaps some readers of the next generation may 
write on the margin of this page, possibly sixty years later, urged 
with passionate imprecations to go to war in defence of European 
law, the balance of power, and the security of British interests. 

Disclaiming a spirit of partiality for any principle of the foreign 
or the domestic policy of the Government of St. Petersburg, Cobden 
proceeded to examine each of the arguments by which it was then, 
as now, the fashion to defend an armed interference by England 
between Russia and Turkey. A free and pointed description, first 
of Turkey, and next of Russia, and a contrast between the creation 
of St. PetersbuTg and the decline of Constantinople, lead up to the 
propositions:—first, that the advance of Russia to the countries 
which the Turk once wast id by fire and sword, and still wastes by 
the more deadly process of misgovemment, would be a great step 
in the progress of improvement; second, that no step in the pro¬ 
gress of improvement and the advance of civilisation can be inimical 
to the interests or tho welfare of Great Britain. What advantage 
can it be to ns, a commercial and manufacturing people, that 
countries placed in the healthiest latitudes and blessed with the 
finest climate in the world, should be retained in a condition which 
hinders their inhabitants from increasing and multiplying; from 
extracting a wealth fix)m tho soil which would enable them to pur¬ 
chase the products of western lands; and so from changing their 
present poverty-stricken and plague-stricken squalor, for the mani¬ 
fold enjoyment of their share of all tho products of natural resource 
and human ingenuity ? As for Russia, her treatment of Poland was 
cruel and unjust, but let us at least put aside the cant of the senti¬ 
mental dcclaimcrs who, amid a cloud of phrases about ancient 
freedom, national independence, and glorious republic, obscure the 
fact that the Polish nation meant only a body of nobles. About 
nineteen out of every twenty of the inhabitants were serfs without a 
singlo civil or political right; one in twenty was a noble; and the 
Polish nobles were tho vainest, most selfish, most crucUy intolerant, 
most violently lawless aristocracy of ancient and modem times. Let 
us join by all means in tho verdict of murder, robbery, treason, and 
perjury which overy free and honest nation must declare against 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria for their undissemblod wickedness in 
the partition. Let us go further, and admit that the infamy with 
which Burke, Sheridan, and Fox laboured to overwhelm the emis¬ 
saries of British violence in India, was justly earned at the very 
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same period by the minions of Biuaiaii despotism in Poland. But 
no honest man who takes the trouble to compare the condition pf the 
true people of Poland under Russia^ with their condition under their 
own tyrannical nobles a century ago—and here Cobden gives ample 
means of comparison—^will deny that in material prosperity and in 
moral order of life the advance has been at least as great as in any 
other portion of the habitable globe. Apart from these historic 
changes, the Bu8So>maniac ideas of Bussian power are demonstrably 
absurd. With certain slight modifications, Cobden’s demonstration 
of their absurdity remains as valid now as it was forty years ago. 

The keen and vigorous arguments by which Cobden attacked tbe 
figment of the balance of power are now tacitly accepted by politi¬ 
cians of all schools. Even the most eager partisans of English 
intervention in the affairs of other nations now feel themselves 
bound to show as plausibly as they can, that intervention is demanded 
by some peril to the interests of our own country. It is in vain 
that authors of another school struggle against Gobden’s position, 
that the balance of power is not a fallacy nor an imposture, but a 
chimera, a somethin g incomprehensible, undescribed, and indescribable. 
The attempted definitions of it fall to pieces'at the touch of historic 
analysis. If wo find the smaller states still preserving on independent 
existence, it is owing, Cobden said, not to the watchful guardianship of 
the balancing system, but to limits set by tho nature of things to 
unduly extended dominion ; not only to physical boundaries, but to 
the more formidable moral impediments to the invader—“unity of 
language, law, custom and traditions; the instinct of patriotism and 
freedom; the hereditary rights of rulers; and, though last, not 
least, that homago to the restraints of justice, which nations and 
public bodies have in all ages avowed, however they may have found 
excuses for evading it.” 

That brilliant writer, tho historian of the Crimean War, has 
described in a well-known passage what he calls the great Usage 
which forms the safeguard of lOuropc, This great Usage is tho 
accepted obligation of each of the six Powers to protect tho w'eak 
against the strong. But in the same page a limitation is added, 
which takes the very pith and marrow out of this moral and chival¬ 
rous Usage, and reduces it to the very commonplace principle that 
nations are bound to take care of themselves. For, says tho writer, 
no Power is practically under this obligation, unless its perception of 
the wrong that has been done is reinforced by a sense of its own 
interests.^ Then it is the self-interest of each nation which is the 
decisive element in every case of intervention, and not a general 
doctrine about the balance of power, or an alleged common usage of 
protecting the weak against the strong P But that is exactly what 

(1) Einglake, toL i. ch. ii. 
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Cobden tsiarted from. His premise was that “ no government has the 
right to plunge its people into hostilities, except in defence of their 
own honour and interests.” There would seem then to be no differ¬ 
ence of principle between the military and the commercial schools of 
foreign policy. Tho trader from Manchester and the soldier from 
Alrlorshot or Woolwich, without touching the insoluble, because only 
half intelligible, problem of the balance of power, may agree to 
discuss tho propriety of a given w'nr on the solid ground of national 
self-interest. Each will bo nfifected by professional bias, so that one 
of them will bo apt to believe that our solf-intcrcst is touched at 
a point which the other will consider too remote to concern us; but 
neither can claim any advantage over the other as the disinterested 
champion of public law and the rights of Europe. If there is a dif¬ 
ference deeper than this, it must be that the soldier or the diplomatist 
of tho old school has really in his mind a set of opinions aS to the 
ends for which a nation oxists, and as to the relations of elass- 
intercsts to one another, of such a colour that no serious politician 
in modern times would venture openly to avow them. 

If tho two theories of the duty of a nation in regard to 
war ore examined in this way, w'c see how unreasonable it is 
that Cobden’s theory of non-intervention should bo called selfish 
by those who would bo ashamed to base an opposite policy 
on anything else than selfishness. “Our desire,” Cobden said, 
“ is to see Poland happy, Turkey civilised, and Russia conscien¬ 
tious and free: it is still more our wish that these ameliorations 
should bo bestowtxl by the hands of Britain upon her less instructed 
neighbours: so far tbe great majority of our opponents and ourselves 
are agreed. How to accomplish this beneficent purpose, is the 
question whereon wo diflFer.” They would resort, as Washington 
Irving said in a pleasant satire on us, to the cudgel, to promote the 
good of their neighbours and the peace and happiness of tho world. 
There is one unanswerable objection to this, Cobden answered: 
experience is against it; it bns been tried for hundreds of years, and 
has failed. He proposed to arrive at the same end by means of our 
national example, by remaining at peace, vigorously pursuing re¬ 
forms and improvements, and so presenting that spectacle of wealth, 
prosperity, power, and invincible stability, which reward an era of 
peace wisely and diligently used. Your method, ho said, cannot be 
right, because it assumes ^at you are at all times able to judge what 
will be good for others and the world—which yon are not. And 
oven if your judgment were infallible, the method would be equally 
wrong, for you have no jurisdiction over other states which authorizes 
you to do them good by force of arms. 

The source of these arguments lay in three convictions. First, 
the government of England must always have its hands AiU, in. 
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attending to its domestic business. Second, it can seldom bo sure 
n'hicb party is in the right in a foreign quarrel, and veiy seldom 
indeed be sure that the constituencies, ignorant and excitable ns 
they are, will discern the true answer to that porpleixing question. 
Finally, the govemment which keeps most close to dtorality in its 
political dealings, will find itself in the long-run to have kept most 
close to the nature of things, and to that success which rewards con¬ 
formity to the nature of things. It followed from such reasoning as 
this that the author of tho pamphlets denounced by anticipation the 
policy of compelling tho Chinese by ships of war to open more ports 
to dur Teasels. Why, he asked in just scorn, should not tho ships of 
war on their way out compel tho French to transfer the trade of 
Marseilles to Havre, and thus save us the carriage of their wines 
through the Straits of Gibraltar 'i Whore is the moral difference P 
And as to Gibraltar itself, he contended, that though the retention 
of conquered colonics may bo regarded with some complacency, 
because they are reprisals for previous depredations by their parent 
states, yet England for fifty years at Gibraltar is a spectacle of bruto 
violence, unmitigated by any such excuses. “ Upon no principle of 
morality,” he went on, “ can this unique outrage upon tho integrity 
of an ancient, powerful, and renowned nation bn justified; the 
example, if imitated, instead of being shunned universally, would 
throw all the nations of tho earth into barbarous anarchy.” Hero ns 
everywhere else we see how wrong is the begetter of wrong, for if 
England had not possessed Gibraltar, she would not have been 
tempted to pursue that turbulent policy in the Mediterranean, which 
is still likely one day to cost her dear.^ 

Again, the immoral method has failed. Why not try now 
whether commerce will not succeed hotter than war, in regenerating 
and uniting the nations whom you would fain improve? Let 
governments have as little to do with one another as possible, and let 
people begin to have as much to do with one another as possible. Of 
how many cases of intervention by England docs every Englishman 
now not admit that they were monstrous and inexcusable blunders, 
and that if we had pursuod the alternative method of doing tho 
work of government well at home and among our dependencies, 
improving our people, lightening the burdens of commerce and 
manufactures, husbanding wealth, we should have augmented our 
own material power, for which great national wealth is only another 

(I) It is perhaps not out of place to mention that aoToral yeara ago, the present 
writer once adfod Mr. Mill’s opinion on the question of the posaesaion of Gibrsltar. 
His BDBwer vss that the really desirable thing in the case of strong places commanding 
the entrance to close aeas is that they ahonld be in the hands of a European League. 
Meanwhile, as the state of international morality is not ripe for such a Lei^e, England 
is perh^n of auctions least likely to abuse the poasession of a atrong place of Chat 
kind. 
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word \ and we ehould hayo taught to the goyemmente tlmt had boon 
exhausting and iinpoyerishing themselyes in war, the great lesson 
that the way to give content, enlightenment, and civil virtues to your 
people, and a solid strength to their government, is to give them 
peace. It is thus, Cobden urged, that the virtues of nations operate 
both by example and precept; and such is the power and rank 
they confer, that in the end *' states will all turn moralists in self- 
dofonco.” 

Theso most admirable pages were no mere rhetoric. They repre¬ 
sented no abstract preference, but a concrete necessity. The writer 
was able to point to a nation whose example of pacific industry, wise 
care of the erlucation of her young, and abstinence from such infatu¬ 
ated intervention as ours in the affairs of others, would, os he warned 
us, one day turn us into moralists in self-defence, as one day it 
assuredly will. It is from the peaceful nation in the west, and not 
from the milita''y nations in the cast, that danger to our strength 
will come. “In that portentous truth, The Amenrae are free, teem¬ 
ing as it docs with future f'hangc, there is nothing that more nearly 
affects our destiny than the total revolution which it dictates to the 
statesmen of Great Britain in the commercial, colonial, and foreign 
policy of our Government. America is once more the theatre upon 
which nations are contending for mastery; it is not, however, a 
struggle for conquest, in which the victor will acquire territorial 
domain—the fight is for commercial supremacy, and will be won by 
the cheapest.” ^ Yet in the very yeor in which Cobden thus pre¬ 
dicted the competition of America, and warned the English Govern¬ 
ment to prepare for it by husbanding the wealth of the <jountry and 
educating its people, the same assembly which was with the utmost 
difficulty persuaded to grant ten thousand pounds for the establish¬ 
ment of normal schools, spent actually fifty times as much in 

(1) “ Looking to tho natural endowments of the North American continent—as 
superior to Europe as the latter is to Africa—with an almost immeasuiahlo extent of 
rirer navigation—its boundless expanse .>f the most fertile soil in tho world, and its 
inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, lead, &c.:—looking at theso, and remembering the 
quality and position of a people universally instructed aud perfectly free, and possessing 
as a consequence of these, a new-born enoigy and vitality very for surpassing the 
character of any nation of tho old world—the writer reiterates the moral of his former 
work, by declaring his conviction that it is fiom the west, rather than from the east, 
that danger to the supremacy of Great Britain is to be apprehended;—that it is from 
the silent and peaceful rivalry of American commerce, the growth of its manufactures, 
its rapid progress in internal improvements, the superior education of its people, and 
their economical and pacific government—that it is from these, and not from the barbaxons 
policy or the impovariihing armaments of Bussia, that the grandeur of our commercial 
and n|itional prosperity is endangered. And the writer etakee hie r^tatwH upon the pre- 
dietim, that, in leee than twenty yeare, thu will be the eetifiment 0 / the peeph £nfland 
generatty; and that the earn eonvietion will be forced upon the ffopemmeni of tho eeuntry.'' 
If Cobden had allowed fifty years, instead of twenty, for the fulfiment of bis prediction, 
he would perhaps have been safe. 
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mterfeixDg in tlie private quarrels of two equally brutol dynastic 
factions in Spain. Our great case of intervention! botereen the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens and the battle of Waterloo! bad left 
a deqp and lasting excitability in tbe minds of Englishmen. They 
felt that if anything were going wrong in any part of the world, it 
must be owing to a default of duty in the British Government. One 
writer, for instance, drew up a serious indictment against the Whigs in 
1834, on tbe ground that they had only passed a Reform Bill and a Poor 
Law Bill at home, while abroad the Dutch question was undecided; the 
French were still at Ancona; Don Carlos was fighting in Spain; Don 
Miguel was preparing for a new conflict in Portugal; Turkey and 
Egypt wero at daggers drawn; Switzerland was quarrelling about 
Italian refugees; Frankfort was occupied by Prussian troops in 
violation of the treaty of Vienna; Algiers was being made a French 
colony, in violation of French promises made in 1829; ton thousand 
Polish nobles were still proscribed and wandering all over Europe; 
French gaols wore full of political offenders. This pretty list of 
wrongs it was taken for granted that an English ministry and 
English armies should make it their first business to set right. As 
Oobden said, if such ideas prevailed, the Whig government would 
leave Providence nothing to attend to. Yet this was only the 
reductio ad absurditm of that excitability about foreign afifairs which 
the long war had left behind. The vulgar kind of patriotic sonti* 
ment lends its professors to exult in military interventions even so 
indescribably foolish as this. What Cobden sought was to nourish 
that nobler and more substantial kind of patriotism, which takes a 
pride in the virtue and enlightenment of our own citizens, in the 
wisdom and success of our institutions, in the beneficence of our 
dealings with less advanced possessions, and in the lofty justice ond 
independence of our attitude to other nations. 

No one claims for Oobden that ho was the first statesman who had 
dreamed the dream and seen the vision of a great pacification. 
Everybody has heard of the Grand Design of Henry IV. of France, 
with its final adjustment of European alliances, and its august Senate 
of the Christian Republic. In the eighteenth century, so rich as it 
was in great humane ideas, wo arc not surprised to find more than 
one thinker and more than one statesman enamoured of the policy 
of peaceful industry, from the Ahb4 de Saint Pierre, who denounced 
Lewis XIV. for seeking aggrandizement abroad while destroying 
prosperity at home, down to Eant, who wrote an essay on perpetual 
peace; and to the French Encyclopmdists, who wero a standing 
peace party down to the outbreak of the Revolution. Apart from 
these utopias of a too hopeful philosophy, there is one practical states* 
man whom the historian of political opinion in England may justly 
treat as a precursor of Cobden’s school. This is Lord Shelburne, the 
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political instructor of tbo younger Pitt. He was the first powerful 
actor in our national affairs in whom the great school of tho Econo¬ 
mists found a sinccro disciplo. It was to Morollet, tho writer in tho 
EnnjchpmUa, and tho friend of Turgot, rather even than to Adam 
Smith and Tucker, that Shelburne professed to owe those viows on 
poac-c and international relations which appeared in the negotiations 
of bis government with Franco after the war with the American 
colonies, and which, alas! after a deplorable interval of half a century, 
tho next person to enforce as the foundation of our political system 
was the author of the two Manchester pamphlets. In tho speech 
which closed his career as a minister (1783), Shelburne had 
denounced monopoly as always unwise, but for no nation under 
heaven so unwise os for England. With moro industry, he cried, 
witli moro enterprise, with more capital than any trading nation in 
the world, all that wo ought to covet upon earth is free trade and 
open markets. Ilis defence of the paciGc policy as most proper for 
this country was as energetic as his enthusiasm for free trade, and 
ho never displayed more vigour and conviction than when ho 
attacked Pitt for allowing himself—and this was before the war 
with the French Bcpublio—to be drawn again into tho fatal policy 
of European intervention in defence of the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. 

llic reason why Shelburne’s words were no more than a passing 
and on unheeded voice, while the teaching of Cobden’s pamphlets 
stamped a deep impression on men’s minds—which time, in spite of 
inevitable phases of reaction and the temporary recrudescence of bad 
opinions, has only mado more definite—is the decisive circumstance 
which has already been sufficiently dwelt upon, that the huge 
expansion of the manufacturing interests had, when Cobden appeared, 
created a powerful public naturally favourable to the new principles, 
and raised what would otherwise have been only the tenets of a school 
into the programme of a national party. 

As we shall see when we come to the Crimean War, the now 
principles did not at once crush out the old; it was not to "be 
expected by any one who reflects on the strength, of prejudice, 
especially prejudice supported by tho consciousness of on honourable 
motive, that so sudden a change should take place. But the 
pamphlets are a great landmark in tho history of politics in England, 
and they are still as well worth reading as they ever were. Some of 
the statements are antiquated; the historical criticism is sometimes 
open to doubt; there are one or two mistakes. But they are 
mostly like the poet’s, who spoke of "imiei non falsi errori.” If 
time has weakened their literal force, it has confirmed their real 
significance. 

In a personal biography, it is perhaps not out of place to dwell in 
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conclusion on a point in the two pamphlets, which is of very 
secondary importance compared with their political teaching, and 
yet which has an interest of its own; I mean the literary excellence 
of these performances. They have a ringing clcaroess, a genial 
vivacity, a free and confident mastery of expression, which can 
hardly be surpassed. Oobdon is a striking instance against a 
favourite plea of the fanatics of Latin and Greek. They love to 
insist that a collegian's scholarship is tho groat source and fountain 
of a fine style. It wonld he nearer the truth to say that our classical 
training is more aptly calculated to destroy the qualities of good 
writing and fine speaking than any other system that could have 
been contrived. Those qualities depend principally, in men of 
ordinary endowment, upon a certain large freedom and spontaneous- 
ness, and next upon a strong habit of observing things before words. 
These aro exactly tho habits of mind which our way of teaching, or 
rather of not teaching, Latin and Greek inevitably chills and re¬ 
presses in any one in whom literary faculty is not absolutely irre¬ 
pressible. What is striking in Cobden is, that after a lost and 
wasted childhood, a youth of drudgery in a warehouse, and an early 
manhood passed amid the rather vulgar aslociations of the commer¬ 
cial traveller, ho should, at the age of one-and-thirty, have stepped 
forth the master of a written style, which in boldness, freedom, 
correctness, and persuasive moderation, was not surpassed by any 
man then living. He had taken puins with his mind, and had been 
a diligent and extensive reader; but ho had never studied language 
for its own sake. 

It was fortunate for him that, instead of blunting tho spontaneous 
faculty of expression by minute study of the verbal peculiarities of a 
Lysias or an Isocrates, he should have gone to the same school of 
active public interests and real things in which those fine orators 
had in their different degrees acquired so happy a union of homeli¬ 
ness with parity, and of amplitude with measure. These are the 
T^ry qualities that we notice in Cobden’s earliest pages; they evi¬ 
dently sprang from the writer’s singular directness of eye, and 
eager and disinterested sincerity of social feeling, undisturbed us 
both these gifts fortunately wore by tho vices of literary self-con¬ 
sciousness. 


Editok. 
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WiiKN allowing how respect for age generates patriarchal autho¬ 
rity whore descent through males has arisen, I gave cases which 
incidentally showed a further result; namely, that the dead 
patriarch, worshipped by his descendants, becomes a family deity. 
Afterwards were set forth at length the proofs, past and present, 
furnished by many places and peoples, of this genesis of gods from 
propitiated ghosts. Here there remains to be pointed out tho 
strengthening of political headship inevitably thus e£Pected. 

Descent from a ruler who when alive was distinguished by supe¬ 
riority, and whose ghost, specially feared, comes to be propitiated 
in so unusual a degree as to distinguish it from ancestral ghosts 
at large, exalts and suppe ts the living ruler in two ways. In 
tho first place, he is assumed to inherit from his great progenitor 
nioro or less of the character, apt to be considered supernatural, 
which gave liim his power; and, in tho second pluco, making 
sacrifices to this great progenitor, ho is supposed to maintain such 
relations with him as insure divine aid. Passages in Cuiiou Calla¬ 
way’s account of the Amazulu, show tho influence of this belief. It 
is said, “ the Itongo [ancestral ghost] dwells with the great man, 
and speaks with himand then it is also said, referring to a 
medicine-man, " tho chiefs of tho house of Uzulu used not to allow 
a mere inferior to be even said to have power over the heaven ; for 
it was said that the heaven belonged only to the chief of that place.” 
Those facts yield us a definite interpretation of others, liko the fol¬ 
lowing, which show that the authority of the terrestrial ruler is 
increased by his supposed relation to tho celestial ruler; bo the 
celestial ruler the ghost of tho remotest known ancestor who 
founded the society, or of a conquering invader, or of a superior 
stranger. * 

Of tho chiefs among the Eukis, who are descendants of Hindoo 
adventurers, we read:— 

"All these Bajaho are supposed to have sprung from tho same stock, which 
it is believed originally had connection with the gods themselves; their persons 
aro theroforo looked upon with the greatest respect and almost suporetitious 
veneration, and their commands are in every case law.” 

Of the Tahitians Ellis says;— 


" The god and the king were generally supposed to share tho autboiity over 
tbo mass of mankind between them. The latter sometimes impersonated tho 
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former.The kings, in somo of the islands, vere supposed to havo 

descended firom the gods. Their persons were always sacred.*' 

According to Mariner, ** Torifonga and Vmchi (hereditary divino 
chiefs in Tonga,) are both acknowledged descendants of chief gods 
who formerly visited the islands of Tonga.’* And, in ancient Peru 
** the Yuca gave them (his vassals) to understand that all he did 
with regard to them was by an order and revelation of his father, 
the Sun.” 

This reinforcement of natural power by supernatural power, 
becomes extreme where the ruler is at once a descendant of the gods 
and himself a god ; a union of attributes which is familiar among 
peoples who do not distinguish betwoeu tho divine and the human 
as w'o do. It was thus in tho case just instanced—that of tho 
Peruvians. It was thus with the ancient Egyptians. Tho monarch 

was the representative of the Divinity on earth, and of the same 
substanceand not only did ho in many coses become a god after 
death, but ho wms worshipped as a god during life; as witness the 
following prayer to Ramesos II. 

*'When they hud como before tho king , . . they fell, down to tho 

ground, and with their hands they prayed to tho king. They praised this 
divino hcnofacior .... speaking thus. —‘ Wo nro como before tlioe, tho 
lord of hoaven, loi-d of tho earth, sun, lifo of tho whole world, lord of timo, 

. . . . lord of pi-ospority, creator of tho harvest, fiishionor and formoi' of 
mortals, dispenser of breath to all men; animator of tho whole company of tho 
gods .... thou former of tho groat, creator of tho small .... thou 
our lui'd, our sun, by whose words out of his month Turn lives .... grant 
us lifo out of thy hands .... and breath for our nostrils.’ ’* 

This prayer introduces us to a remarkable parallel. llamo8c.s, 
whose powers, demonstrated by his conquests, were regarded as so 
transcendant, is here described a.s ruling nut only the lower world but 
also tho upper world; and u like royal power is alleged in two existing 
societies where absolutism is similarly unmitigated—China and 
Japan. As shown when treating of Ceremonial Institutions (§ 317) 
both the Emperor of China and tho Japanese Mikado, have such 
supremacy in heaven that they promote its inhabitants from rank tu 
rank at will. 

That this strengthening of political headship, if nut by ascribed 
godhood then by ascribed descent from a god (either tho u|wtheo* 
sized ancestor of the tribe or ono of the elder deities), was exem¬ 
plified among tho early Greeks, needs not bo shown. It was 
exemplified, too, among the Northern Aryans. “ According to tho 
old heathen faith, tho i>edigree of the Saxon, Anglian, Danish, Nor¬ 
wegian, and Swedish kings—probably also those of the German and 
Scandinavian kings generally—was traced to Odin, or to somo of 
his immediate companions or heroic sons.” 
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It is farther to be noted that a god^descended ruler who is also 
chief priest of the gods (as he habitually is), obtains a more effectual 
supernatural aid than does the ruler to whom magical powers alone 
are ascribed. For in the first place the invisible agents invoked by 
tho magician are not conceived to be those of highest rank; 
whereas tho divinely-descended ruler is supposed to get the help of a 
supreme invisible agent. And in the second place, the one form of 
infiuonoe over these dreaded superhuman beings, tends much less 
than the other to become a permanent attribute of the ruler. Though 
among the Ghibchas, we find a case in which magical power was 
transferred to a successor—though the cazique of Sogamoso mode 
known that he [fiochica] had left him heir of all his sanctity, and 
that he had the same power of making rain when he liked,” and 
giving health or sickness (an assertion believed by the people) ; yet 
this is an exceptional case. Speaking generally, the chief whose 
rolatious with thu supernatural world are those of a sorcerer does 
not transmit his relations; and he does not therefore establish a 
supernatural dynasty, as doc s the chief of divine descent. 

And now, having considered the several factors which co¬ 
operate to' establish political headship, let us consider the process 
of co-operation through its ascending stages. Tho truth to be noted 
is that the successive phenomena which occur in the simplest groups 
habitually recur in the same order in compound groups, and again 
in doubly compound groups. 

As, in the simple group, there is at first a state in which there 
is no headship; so, when simple groups which have political heads 
possessing slight authorities are associated, there is at first no headship 
of the cluster. The Chinooks furnish an example. Describing them 
Lewis and Clarke say:—As those families gradually expand into 
bands, or tribes, or nations, the paternal authority is represented by 
the chief of each association. This chieftain, however, is not here¬ 
ditary.” And then comes the further fact, which here specially 
concerns us, that ” the chiefs of the separate villages are independent 
of each other: ” there is no general chieftainship. 

As headship in the simple group, at first temporary, ceases when 
the war which initiates it ends; so in the cluster of groups which 
severally have recognized heads, a common headship at first resultB 
from a war, and lasts no longer than the war. Falkner says—” In 
a general war, when many nations enter into an alliance against a 
common enemy,” the Patagonians *' chose an Apo, or Commander- 
in-chief, from among the oldest or most celebrated of the Caciques.” 
The Indians of the tfpper Orinoco live “in hordes of forty or 
fifty under a family government, and they recognize a common 
chief only in times of war.” So is it in Borneo. “Duringwar 
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tlie chiefs of tho Sarebas Byaks give an nncertaiii allegiance to a 
head chief, orcommander>in*chief.'* It has been the same in Europe. 
Seeley remarks that the Sabines "seem to have had a centred 
government only in war time." Again, " Germany hod anciently 
as many republics as it had tribes. Except in time of war, there was 
no chief common to all, or oven to any given confederation." 

This recalls the fact, indioaied when treating of Political Integra¬ 
tion, that the cohesion within compound groups is less than that 
within simple groups, and again that the cohesion within the doubly 
compound is less than that within the compound. What was there 
said of cohesion may here be said of subordination; for we find 
that when, by continuous war, a permanent headship of a compound 
group has been generated, it is less stable than the headships of the 
simple groups. Often it lasts only for the life of the man who 
achieves it; as among the Earens and the Haganga, and as among 
the Dyaks, of whom Boyle says— 

"It is an oxcoptional case if aDyak chiof is raised to an aoknowledgod 
Bupiomooy orer tbo other ohiofii. If ho is so raised he can lay no claim to his 
power except that of personal merit and the consent of his former equals; and 
his death is instantly followed by tho disruption of^ dominions.’^ 

Even when there has arisen a headship of the compound group 
which lasts beyond the life of its founder, it remains for a long 
time not equal in stability to the headships of the component groups. 
Pallas, while describing the Mongol and Kalmuck chiefs as having 
unlimited power over their dependants, says that the khans had in 
general only an uncertain and weak authority over the subordinate 
chiefs. Of the Kaffirs we read:—" They are all vassals of the king, 
chiefs, as well as those under them; but the subjects arc generally 
so blindly attached to their chiefs, that they will follow them against 
the king." Europe has furnished kindred examples. Of the 
Homeric Greeks Mr. Gladstone writes:—" It is probable that the 
subordination of the sub-chief to his local sovereign was a closer tie 
than that of the local sovereign to the head of Greece." And 
during the early feudal period in Europe, allegiance to the local 
ruler was stronger than that to the general ruler. 

In the compound group, as in the simple group, the progress 
towards stable headship is furthered by the transition from succession 
by choice to succession by inheritance. During early stages of 
the simple tribe, chieftainship when not acquired by individual 
superiority tacitly yielded to, is acquired by election. In North 
America it is so with the Aleuts, the Comanches, and many 
more; in Polynesia it is so with the Lund Dyaks; and, before the 
Mahommedan conquest, it was so in Java. Among the hill-races of 
India it is so with the Nagas and others. In some regions the transi¬ 
tion to hereditary succession is shown by different tribes of the same 
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race. Of the Karons we read that ‘‘ in many districts the chieftain¬ 
ship is considered hereditary, but in more it is elective.” Some 
Chinook villages have chiefs who inherit their powers, though 
mostly they are chosen. 

Similarly, the compound group is at first ruled by on elected 
head. Sundry examples come to us from Africa. Bastian soys that 
" in many parts of the Congo region tho king is chosen by the petty 
princes.” Tbe crown of Yariba is not hereditary; “ the chiefs in¬ 
variably electing, from the wisest and most sagacious of ^heir own 
body.” And the king of Ibu, says Allen, seems to be “ elected by 
a council of sixty elders, or chiefs of large villages.” In Asia it is 
thus with the Kukis— 

" One, among all the Bajahs of each class, is chosen to be the Pmdham. or 
chief Bajah of that clan. The dignity is not hereditary, as is the case with the 
minor Bajohships, but is enjoyed by each Bajah of the clan in rotation.” 

So has it been in Europe. Though by tbe early Greeks hereditary 
right was in a considerable measure recognized, yet tho case of 
Telemachus implies ” that t. practice, either approaching to election, 
or in some way involving a voluntary action on tho part of the sub¬ 
jects, or of a portion of them, had to be gone through.” Tho like is 
true of ancient Homo. That the monarchy was elective “ is proved 
by the existence In later times of an office of inierrat, which implies 
that the kingly power did not devolve naturally upon a hereditary 
successor.” Later on it was thus with Western peoples. IJp to tho 
beginning of the tenth century ** tho formality of election subsisted 

.in every European Idngdom; and the imperfect right of 

birth required a ratification by public assent.” And it was once 
thus with ourselves. Among the early English the Bretwaldship, 
or supreme headship over the minor kingdoms, was at first elective; 
and the form of election continued long traceable in our history. 

The stability of the compound headship, made greater by efficient 
leadership in war and by establishment of hereditary succession, is 
further increased when there co-operates the additional factor— 
supernatural origin or supernatural sanction. Everywhere, up from 
a New Zealand king who is strictly tapu, or sacred, we may trace 
this influence; and occasionally, where divine descent or magical 
powers are not claimed, there is a claim to origin that is more than 
human. Asia yields an example in the Eodli dynasty, which reigned 
150 years in j^uth Arabia—a six-fingered dynasty, regarded with 
awe by the people because of its continuously-inherited malformation. 
Europe of the Merovingian period yidds an example. In pagan 
times the king’s race had an alleged divine origin; but in Chris¬ 
tian times, says Waitz, as they could no longer mount back to the 
gods, tbe mythe still clung to tho supernatural: **a sea-monster 
ravished the wife of Chlogio as she sat by tho sea-shore, and from 
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this embrace Meroveob eprang." Later days (bow ua the gradual 
acquisition of a sacred or semi-supernatural diaraoter, where it did 
not originally exist. Divine assent to their supremacy was alleged 
by the Carolingian kings. During the later feudal age, rare excep¬ 
tions apart, kings ** were not far removed from believing themselves 
near relatives of the masters of heaven. Kings and gods were col¬ 
leagues.'* In the 17th century this belief was justified by divines. 

Kings,” says Bossuet, *' are gods, and shore in a manner the divine 
independence.” 

So that the headship of a compound group, first arising temporarily 
during war, becoming with frequent co-operation of the groups 
settled for life by election, passing presently into the hereditary 
form, and becoming more stfiblo as fast as the law of succession 
becomes well-defined and undisputed, acquires its greatest stability 
only when the king becomes a deputy god, or when if his supposed 
god-like nature is not, as in primitive societies, derived from oUeged 
divine descent, it is replaced by a divine commission guaranteed by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Whore the political head has acquired Ihis absoluteness which 
results from supposed divine nature, or divino descent, or divine 
commission, there is naturally no limit to his sway. In theory, 
and often to a large extent in practice, he is owner of his subjects 
and of the territory they occupy. 

Where militancy is pronounced and the claims of a conqueror 
unqualified, it is indeed to a considerable degree thus with those 
uncivilized peoples who do not ascribe supernatural characters to 
their rulers. Among the Zulu Kaffirs the chief ” exorcises supreme 
power over the lives of his people” the Bhcel chiefs have a power 
over the lives and property of their own subjectsand in Fiji the 
subject is property. But it is still more thus where the rulor is 
considered more than human. Astley tells us that in Loango the 
king is “ called samba and jjouffo, that is, godand, according to 
Proyart, the Loango people “ say their lives and goods belong to the 
king.” In Wasoro (East Africa) “ tho king has unlimited power 
of life and death .... in some tribes .... he is almost wor¬ 
shipped.” In Msombara the people say ” we are all slaves of the 
Zumbe (king), who is our Mulungu ” [god]. ” By the state law of 
Dahomey, os at.Benin, all men are riavea to tho king, and most 
women are his wives;” and in Dahomey the king is called “the 
spirit.” Tho Malagasy speak of the king as “ our godand he 
is lord of the soil, owner of all property, and master of his sub¬ 
jects. Their time and services are at his command.” In the 
Sandwich Islands the king, personating tho god, utters oracular 
responses; and his power “ extends over tho property, liberty, and 
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lives of his people." Yarioos Asiatic rul^s, vrhose titles ascribe to 
them divine descent and nature, stand in like relations to their 
peoples. In Siam the king is master not only of the persons but 
really of the property of his subjects; he disuses of their labour 
mid directs their movements at will.” Of the Burmese we read 
“ tlieir goods likewise, and even their persons arc reputed his [the 
king’s] property, and on this ground it is that ho selects for his 
concubine any female that may chance to pleoso his eye.” In China 

“ there is only one who possesses authority—^the Emperor.A 

wang, or king, has no hereditary possessions, and lives upon tho 

salary vouchsafed by tho Emperor.lie is the only possessor 

of the landed property.” 

Of course, where unlimited power is possessed by the political 
head—where, as victorious invader, his subjects lie at his mercy, or 
where, as divinely descended, his will may not be questioned without 
impiety, or whe^e ho unites the characters of conqueror and god, he 
naturally absorbs every kind of authority: ho is at once military 
head, legislative head, jud'cial head, ecclesiastical head. The fully 
developed king is the supreme centre of every social structure and 
tho director of every social function. 

In a Binull tribo it is practicable for the chief personally to 
discharge all the duties of his office. Besides leading the other 
^viirriors in battle, ho has time enough to settle disputes, ho can 
sucridco to tho auccstrul ghost, he can keep tho villago in order, he 
can inflict punishment, he can regulate trading transactions; for 
tliose governed by him ore but few uud they lie within a narrow space. 
When be becomes tho head of many united tribes, both tho increased 
amount of business and tho w'idor area covered by his subjects, put 
difficulties in the way of exclusively personal administration. It 
becomes necessary for him to employ others for the purposes of 
gaining information, conveying commands, seeing them executed; 
and in coarse of time tho assistants thus employed become established 
heads of departments w'ith deputed authoiities. 

While this development of governmental structures in one way 
increases the ruler’s power, by enabling him to deal with more 
numerous affairs, it in another way decreases his power; for his actions 
are more and more modified by the instrumentalities through which 
they are effected. Those who watch the working of administrations, 
no matter of what kind, have forced upon them the truth that a head 
regulative agency is at once helped and hampered by its subordinate 
agencies. In a philanthropic association, a scientific society, or a 
club, those who govern find that the organized officialism which they 
have created, often impedes, and not unfrcquontly defeats, their aims. 
Still more is it so with the immensely larger administratioiu of the 
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State. Through deputies the rulet receives his informatioa; by 
them his orders aro executed; and as fast as his eonnenon with 
affairs becomes indirect, his control over affairs diminishes; until, in 
extreme cases, he either lapses into a puppet in the hands of his 
chief deputy or has his place usurped by him. 

Strange os it seems, the two causes which oona|Hre to give per¬ 
manence to political headship, also, at a later stage, conspire to reduce 
the political head to an automaton, executing the wills of the 
agents he has created. In the first place, hereditary succession, 
when finally settled in some line of descent rigorously prescribed, 
iuvolvcsthat the possession of supreme power becomes independent of 
capacity for exorcising it. The heir to a vacant throne may be, and 
often is, too young for discharging its duties; or ho may be, and often 
is, too feeble in intellect, too deficient in energy, or too muob occu¬ 
pied with the pleasures which his position offers in unlimited 
omountswith the result that in the one cose the regent, and in the 
other the chief minister, becomes the actual ruler. In the second 
place, that sacred character which ho acquires from supposed divino 
ancestry, makes him inaccessible to the ruled. All intercourse with 
him must be through the agents with whom he surrounds himself. 
Hence it becomes difficult or impossible for him to learn more than 
they choose him to know; and there follows inability to adapt his 
commands to tho requirements, and inability to discover whether his 
commands have been fulfilled. His authority is consequently used to 
give effect to the purposes of his agents. 

Even in so relatively simple a society as that of Tonga, we find an 
example. There is an hereditary sacred chief who “ was originally 
tho solo chief, possessing temporal as well as spiritual power, and 
regarded as of divine origin," but who is now politically powerless. 
Abyssinia shows us something analogous. Holding no direct com¬ 
munication with his subjects, and having a sacrodness such that even 
in council he sits unseen, the monarch is u mere dummy. In Gon- 
dar, one of the divisions of Abyssinia, tho king must belong to the 
royal house of Solomon, but any one of tlie turbulent chiefs who has 
obtained ascendancy by force of arms, becomes a Ras—a prime 
minister or real monarch; but he requires " a titular emperor to 
perform the indispensable ceremony of nomiautiag a Ras," since the 
name, at least, of emperor " is deemed essential to render valid the 
title of Ras." The case of Thibet may be named as one in which the 
sacredness of the original political head is dissociated from the claim 
based on hereditary descent; for tho Grand Llama, considered as 
“God the Fother," incarnate afresh in each new occupant of the 
throne, does not receive his divine nature by natural descent, but, 
receiving it supematuraUy, is discovered among the people at large 
by certain indications of his godhood; and with his divinity, involv- 

X x2 
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ing disconnexion with temporal matters, there goes absence of poli> 
tical power. A like state of things exists in Bhotan. 

" The Dhurma Baja ia looked upon by tbo Bbotaueae in the aamo light as 
the Grand Lama of Thibet ia view^ by his subjects—namely as a perpetual 
incarnation of the Deity, or Buddha himself in a corporeal form. During the 
iutorral between his death and reappeoranco, or, more properly speaking, until 
be has reached an age sufficiently maturo to ascend his spiritual throne, the 
office of Dhurma R^a is filled by proxy {torn amongst the priesthood.’* 

And then along with this sacred ruler there oo-exists a secular 
one. Bhotan ''has two nominal heads, known to us and to the 
neighbouring hlU-tribcs under tho Ilindoostanoe names of the 

Dhurma and the Dob Ilajas.Tho fonner is the spiritual head, 

the latter tho temporal one.” Though in this case it is said that 
the temporal head has not great influence (probably because tho 
priest-regent, whose celibacy prevents him from founding a line, 
stands in the way of unchecked assumption of power by the temporal 
head), still tho existence of a temporal head implies a partial lapsing 
of political functions out of tho hands of the original political head. 
But tho most romarkable and at the same time most familiar ex¬ 
ample, is that furnished by Japan. Here the supplanting of inherited 
authority by deputed authority is exemplified, not in tho central 
goveromont alone, but in the local governments. 

“ Next to the prince and his family came tho karoa or ‘ ciders.’ Their office 
become hereditary, and, like tho princes, they in many instances became oifuto. 
Tho businoBS of what we may call the claii would thus fall into tho hands of 
any clover man or sot of men of the lower ranks, who, joining ability to daring 
and unscrupulonsnoss, kept tho princos and tbo iaroa out of sight; but sur¬ 
rounded with empty dignity, and, commanding the opinion of the bulk of tho 
aamarai or military class, wielded tho roal power themselves. They took care, 
however, to perform onry act in the name of the /ainSanta, their lords, and 
thus we hear of . . . daimios, just as in the case of the Emperors, accom¬ 

plishing deeds and carrying out policies of which they wore perhaps wholly 
ignorant.” 

This lapsing of political power into the hands of ministers was, 
in the case of the central government, doubly illustrated. Successors 
as they were of a god-dosoended conqueror whose rule was real, tho 
Japanese Emperors gradually became only nominal rulers; partly 
because of tbo sacredness which soparated them from tho nation, and 
partly because of the early age at which the law of succession 
frequently enthroned them. Their deputies consequently gained 
predominance. The regency in the ninth century became heredi¬ 
tary in the Fujiwara [sprung from the imperial house], and these 
regents ultimatdy became all-powerful. They obtained the privilege 
of opening all petitions addressed to the sovereign, and of presenting 
or rejecting them at their pleasure.” And then, in course of time, 
this usurping agency had its own authority usurped in like manner. 
Again succession by fixed rule was rigorously adhered to; and again 
seclusion entailed loss of hold on aflaira. " High descent was tho 
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only qualification for office, and unfitness for functions was not 
regarded in the choice of officials.'* Besides the Shdgun’s four con¬ 
fidential officers, ** no one else could approach him. Whatever might 
be the crimes committed at Kama Koura, it was impossible, through 
the intrigues of these favourites, to complain of them to the Soogoun.” 
The result was that “ subsequently this family . . . gave way to 
military commanders, who," however, often became instruments in 
the hands of other chiefs. 

Though loss definitely, this process was exemplified during early 
times in Europe. The Merovingian kings, to whom there clung 
a tradition of supernatural origin, and whoso order of succession 
was so fur settled that minors reigned, fell under tho control of those 
who had become chief ministers. Long before Childeric, the Mero¬ 
vingian family hod ceased really to govern. 

“ Tbo treasures and tho power of tho kingdom had passed into .<he hands of 
tho prefects of tho palace, who were called ' mayors of tho palace,* and to 
whom tho supremo power roatly belonged. The prince was obliged to content 
hunself with bearing the name of king, having flowing looks and a long board. 
Hitting oil tho chair of Stiito, and ropresonting the imago of the monarch.*' 

From the Evolution-standpoint wo are'thus onabled' to discern 
the relative beneficence of institutions which, considered abso¬ 
lutely, are not beneficent ,* and are taught to approve os temporary 
that which, as permoneut, we abhor. The evidence obliges us to 
admit that subjection to despotic rulers has been largely instru¬ 
mental in advancing civilisation. Induction and deduction alike 
prove this. 

If, on the one hand, we group together those wandering headless 
hordes, belonging to different varieties of man, which are found hero 
and there over the Earth, they show us that, in the absence of 
political organization, little progress has taken place; and if wo 
contemplate those settled simple groups which have but uoruiual 
heads, we see that though thero is some development of the indus¬ 
trial arts and some co-operation, tho degree of advance is hut small. 
If, on the other hand, wo glance at those ancient societies in which 
considerable heights of civilization were first reached, wo see them 
under autocratic rule. In America, purely personal government, 
restricted only by settled customs, characterized tho Mexican, Central 
American, and Chibcha states; and in I'cru, tho absolutism of the 
divino king was unqualified. In Africa, ancient Egypt exhibited 
in the most conspicuous manner this connexion between despotic 
control and social evolution. Throughout the distant past it was 
repeatedly displayed in Asia, from the Accadian civilization down¬ 
wards; and the still extant civilizations of Siam, Burmah, China, 
and Japan, re-illustrate it. Early European societies, too, where not 
characterized by centralized despotism, were still characterized by 
diffused patriarchul despotism. Only among modern peoples, whose 
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ancestors passed through the discipUno given under this social form, 
and \rho have inherited its effects, is there arising an habitual dis¬ 
sociation of civilisation from subjection to indtvidu^ will. 

The necessity there has been for absolutism is best seen on observ¬ 
ing that, in the struggles for existence among societies, those have 
conquered which, other things equal, were the more subordinate to 
tboir chiefs and kings. And since in early stages, military subordina¬ 
tion and social subordination go together, it results that, for a long 
time, the conquering societies continue to be the despotically-governed 
societies. Such exceptions as histories appear to show us, really 
prove the rule. In the conflict between Persia and Greece, the 
Greeks, but for a mere accident, would have been ruined by that 
division of councils which results from absence of subjection to a 
single head. And the habit of appointing a dictator when in great 
danger from enemies, implies that the Homans had discovered that 
efficiency in war requires absoluteness of control. 

Bo that, leaving open the question whether, in the absence of war, 
primitive groups could ever have developed into civilized nations, 
wo conclude that, under such conditions os there have been, those 
struggles for existence among societies which have gone on con¬ 
solidating smaller into larger until great nations have been produced, 
necessitated tho development of a social type characterized by per¬ 
sonal rule of a stringent kind. 

To make clear the genesis of this leading political institution, 
let us set down in brief the several influences which have con¬ 
spired to effect it, and the several stages passed through. 

In the rudest groups, resistance to the assumption of supremacy 
by any individual, habitually prevents the establishment of settled 
headship; though some influence is commonly acquired by superiority 
of strength, or courage, or sogacity, or possessions, or tho experience 
which accompanies age. 

Lx such groups, and in tribes somewhat more advanced, two kinds 
of superiority conduce more than all others to predominance—that of 
the warrior and that of the medicine-man. Often separate, but 
sometimes united in the same person, and then greatly strengthening 
his hands, both these superiorities tending to initiate political headship, 
continue thereafter to be important factors in the development of it. 

At first, however, the supremacy acquired by great natural power, 
or supposed supernatural power, or both, is transitory—ceases with 
tho lifis of one who has acquired it. So long as the principle of 
efficiency alone operates, political headship does not become settled. 
It becomes settled only when there co-operates the princijde of 
inheritance. 

The custom of reckoning descent through females, which charac¬ 
terizes many rude societies ond survives in others that have mode 
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considerable advances, is less favourable to establishment of perma* 
nent political headship than is the custom of reckoning descent 
through males; and in sundry semi-clvilized societies distinguislicd 
by permanent political headships, inheritance through males has 
been established in the ruling house while inheritance through 
females survives in the society at large. 

Beyond the fact that reckoning descent through males conduces 
to a more coherent family, to a greater culture of subordination, 
and to a more probable union of inherited position with inherited 
capacity, there is the more important fact that it fosters ancestor* 
worship, and the consequent re-inforcing of natural authority by 
supernatural authority. Development of the ghost-theory, leading 
as it does to special fear of the ghosts of powerful men, until, where 
many tribes have been welded together by a conqueror, his ghost 
acquires in tradition the pre-eminence of a god, produces two effects. 
In the first place his descendant, ruling after him, is supposed to 
partake of his diviue nature ; and in the second place, by propitia¬ 
tory sacrifices to him, is supposed to obtain his aid. Bebelliou 
hence comes to bo regarded as alike wicked and Hopeless. 

The processes by which political headships are established repeat 
themselves at successively higher stages. In simple groups chieftain¬ 
ship is at first temporary—ceases with the war which initiated it. 
When simple groups that have acquired permanent political heads, 
unite for military purposes, the general chieftainship is but temporary. 
As in simple groups chieftainship is at the outset habitually elective, 
and becomes hereditary at a later stage; so, chieftainship of the 
compound group is at the outset habitually elective, and only later 
passes into the hereditary. Similarly in some cases where a doubly 
compound society is formed. Further, this la tor-established power 
of a supreme ruler, at first given by election and presently growing 
hereditary, is commonly less than that of the local rulers in their own 
localities; and where it becomes greater, it is usually by the help of 
ascribed divine descent or ascribed divine commission. 

Whore, in virtue of supposed supernatural origin or authority, the 
king has become absolute, and owning both subjects and territory 
exercises all powers, ho is obliged by tbe multiplicity of his affurs to 
depute his powers. There follows a reactive restraint duo to the 
political machinery he creates; and this machinery ever tends to 
become too strong for. him. Especially whore rigorous adhesion to 
the rule of inheritance brings incapables to the throne, or where 
ascribed divine nature causes inaccessibility save through agents, or 
where both causes conspire, power passes into tho hands of deputies. 
The legitimate ruler becomes an automaton and hia chief agent the 
real ruler, who, in some cases passing through parallel stages, 
himself becomes an automaton and his subordinates the rulers. 

IIkruert Spencer. 
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It is hardly worth while at present to attempt to swell the enormous 
volume of comment which has naturally followed the disappearance 
of Lord Ileaconsfield from the scone of human affairs. Every reader 
of a newspaper must by this time be heartily tired of the resounding 
llabcl of judgments that have been passed at home and abroad upon 
that adventurous and dazzling career. Lord Beaconsfield’s personal 
character and history deserve, as they arc certain one day to find, a 
disinterested analysis which is not possible at a moment when the 
fire of political passion is still at red heat about events in which he 
was an actor. Whatever else this analysis of some future student of 
men may bring out, it will certainly not reduce Lord Beaconsfiold 
to tho size and quality of commonplace. What is surprising is that 
n personage who offers u subject of such extraordinary interest to the 
student of character, should have climbed to the highest summits of 
practical political power. The more irregular, fantastic, humoristic 
we find his genius to have been, tho more amazing must we think it 
that he was actually accepted for several years as the responsible con¬ 
troller of serious affairs. The enigma is not hanl to answer. Lord 
Bcaconsfield’s gifts os a parliamentary tactician had raised him to a 
chief place in his party at a moment when the country thought that 
its influence and position in the world had boon unduly lowered. It 
was a moment of reaction against perseverance in sober and prudent 
counsels. External events furnished the occasion. Lord Beacons- 
field, who was endowed with a singularly penetrating eye for oppor¬ 
tunity, divined that the time had come for striking out into energetic 
adventure. The audacity of his political imagination and his coura¬ 
geous will were exactly fitted to gratify the national mood of the 
hour. Jingoism was tho coarse and popular outside of his own 
aspiring and fantastic dreams. On the whole, when we look back 
upon the immense power which was lodged in his hands at Berlin, 
we may perhaps feel more inclined to bo grateful that ho abused it 
so little, than resentful that ho ever possessed it. It is too soon to 
judge definitely the results of the Treaty of Berlin, but it is undeni¬ 
able, as was said in these pages at the time, that the method and the 
point of view which Lord Beaconsfiold set before him wore marked 
by tho characteristics of practical statesmanship, and his aims were 
pursued with a firmness that commanded admiration even from un¬ 
friendly observers. The furious disappointment which the Berlin 
settlement provoked in the rabid section of politicians was the best 
testimony to its general merits. If Lord Bcaconsficld could only 
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have stopped liere he might have remained in power until now. 
But the satraps on the frontiers brought his fate. The invasion of 
Afghanistan and the invasion of Zaluland shook all confidence alike 
in the principles of his policy and in his personal power. His 
attitude towards Ireland completed the process of repulsion. And 
yet Mr. Disraeli deserves no small honour for the profoundcst saying 
that has ever been uttered about Ireland—the famous saying that 
it is the business of the English statesman to confer upon Ireland 
by policy what, if she were strong enough, she would gain for her¬ 
self by revolution. 

It is clear from the events of the last few days that Lord Beacons- 
field had made an impression on the public mind which even a few 
years ago would have seemed incredible, and which us it is appears 
very striking to those who have long followed his straugo career. 
A generation has had time to grow up which never know anything 
at first-hand of the odd position of Mr. Disraeli among his contem¬ 
poraries, and which is now content to sot down all that it has hoard 
of un unfavourable kind to political envy or literary malice. Wo 
will not stop to inquire how much the newspapers have had to do 
with the creation of a sort of artificial/Mrom It is evidently now in 
the power of the newspaper press to give whatever dimensions its 
conductors may tliink fit to any transaction of the day. If they 
choose to give an extraordinary proinincnco to any event whatever 
from the death of a statesman to tho perpetration of outrage in Ire¬ 
land, it may bo made to assume entirely unreal and misleading pro¬ 
portions in men’s minds and talk. It bas happened more than once 
within the last few years that when English society seemed to foreign 
observers to be making a fool of itself in this or that direction, the 
excitement was in truth entirely confined to the columns of tho news¬ 
papers. Tho difiercnce between a groat afiuir and a small one thus 
becomes in a considerable degree a matter of accident. This remark 
is not meant to disparage the impression which has been made by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death, but wo may admit that a portion of what 
passed for a national shock was in truth only the natural excitement 
produced by having something to tell and to hear. Then, again, 
there is nothing in a country like ours that gives such immense 
vogue and interest to a man’s name, as that it should bo tho rally- 
ing-cry of a political party. But when all considerations of this kind 
have been taken fully into account, it still remains clear that Lord 
Bcaconsfiold had at last mado a curious impression on the country. 
That it was not deep or serious is shown by tho overwhelming force 
with which he Avas condemned at the elections only a year ago. 
There is no sign that the current of political resentment Avhich swept 
Lord Beaconsfield from power has lost ony of its intensity. We 
must assume that the demonstrative spirit CA'okcd by the death 
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of the Gonsorvative leader has been comparatively superficial, and is 
associated less with his acts as a statesman than with the traits of an 
extraordinary personality. 

The great political event of the month has been the introduction 
of an organic measure, the second in less than a dozen years, for re¬ 
settling tho social economy of Ireland. Its provisions were explained 
by Mr. Gladstone (April 7) in a speech which will not be reckoned 
among his more powerful efforts, but which for its own purposes was 
adequate and sufiQicicnt. A measure of. such scope and complication 
cannot be intelligibly set forth in a single speech, even by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone; it demands close, patient, and laborious attention for the 
mastery of its details, and even after a good many hours of attention 
of this sort, a politician might still be likely to find himself unable 
to stand tho test of an examination at tho hands of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, as to the effect of all the clauses and sub-clauses. 
The general features of the Land Bill, it is true, are plain enough, 
and have already been made reasonably clear to common appre¬ 
hension. The great difficulty with which even more than moderately 
sensible and careful English students of the Bill can bring themselves 
to any judgment in which they can feel firm confidence, only shows 
how hard it must always be for an English parliament, where Irish 
opinion, is so far from being decisive as to be barely taken into 
account at all, to make really good working laws for Ireland. There 
can be no better argument for extending to Ireland more of the same 
kind of self-government that has long been given to Scotland, than 
tho obscure twilight in which the actual intent ond effect of Mr. 
Gladstone's Bill looms before the minds of five ordinary members 
of parliament out of six. 

That division of it which deals with the purchase of their holdings 
by occupiers is easily understood, and it may be said that so far this 
division has been received with approval on every side. There are those 
who view with a certain misgiving the prospect of the State becom¬ 
ing to any considerable extent the creditor of the Irish cultivator; 
they predict the transfer to the State of that odium which now attaches 
to the landlord, and even to that still more unpopular sub-species, the 
absentee landlord. On the other hand, there are thoso who insist 
that the occupier who desires to purchase his holding should receive 
from the State, not only three-quarters, but the entirety of the sum 
required. But, on the whole, this is the part of the Bill which tails 
in nv>st easily with our common ideas of ownership, which least 
violates economic and juristic principles as they are popularly under¬ 
stood, and which has been approved both by Iwdlords and the Land 
League as going closest to the root of tlie matter. There is another, 
ajid comparatively subordinate division of the Bill, against which the 
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opinion of tho popular party in Ireland—not merely the Leaguers, 
but the popular party as a whole—is exceedingly strong, and almost 
violent. This is the division dealing with emigration. The opposi¬ 
tion to emigration, apart from the merits of the question itself, or 
the particular provision oflEered by the Bill, is perfectly natural and 
intelligible to any one who considers the historic associations of that 
particular solution of Irish difficulties. Emigration stands in the 
mind of the Irish peasant for all that is heartless and cruel. The 
recklessness with which the process was carried out a generation 
ago, and the obstinacy with which the preachers of the gospel of 
political economy according to landlords have always adhered to 
it, and enforced it as the one true remedy for the Irish complaint, 
arc quite enough to account for the strong dislike with which the 
Irish cultivator sees the old method forming even a minor feature in 
the new scheme. 

The real stress of the discussion, however, turns for obvious 
reasons upon that great division of the Bill which assumes that the 
relation of landlord and tenant will continue, and establishes it upon 
a new footing. Amid the cloud of difficult and intricate criticisms 
which are properly offered by experts of various kinds, the' English 
politician can only find a safe footing by keeping a hold of the 
one paramount aim of the measure. The objects which the 
authors of this kind of legislation seek is to give tlie Irish peasant 
such a sense of security, such reasonable certainty of reaping what 
ho has sown, that he shall have every motive to practise industry, 
skill, forethought, and self-denial, and every ground for knowing that 
if his lot is hard, it is nobody's fault but his own. If ho can only do 
this, it is contended, then you will be really setting the Irish people 
on the path of material prosperity and political quietude. Hitherto, 
ns Mill said, alone of all working people, the Irish cottier neither 
gained anything by industry and frugality, nor lost anything by 
idleness and reckless multiplication. That he was not industrious and 
frugal without motive, is a very bad reason for apprehending that if 
you apply to him the some strong motives he will be less industrious 
and frugal than others in whom they have produced this desirable 
result. The same reasmiing bears upon the political disposition of 
the Irish tenant. Give him the means of promoting his own material 
prosperity, and he will then have an occupation for bis faculties 
which will rapidly throw his political sentiments into the background. 
He will never view the English connection with anything like 
cordiality, but he will come to acquiesce in it in a certain fashion, 
first because it will no longer represent an economic system which 
mth good reason he detests, and second because ho will have some¬ 
thing better to do with his time and his capacity of interest in 
attending to bis own business, than in listening to the seductions of 
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the merely political agitators. If the peasants were reasonably well 
off, there would be no Fenians on this side of the Atlantic. 

That, at any rate, is the hope and the contention of the authors of 
tliu Land Bill. The object of the proposed law is to give to every 
tenant of an agricultural holding in Ireland the possibility of con¬ 
tinuing for ever as the occupier of his holding, at such a rent as an 
iinpai’tiol outside authority shall consider to bo fair. This is the 
backbone of the Bill, and it is upon this that attention ought to bo 
kept steadily fixed. It is easy to insist upon the shortcomings of 
the measure, and there is no reason why they shohld not be insisted 
upon, provided that the objector is prepared with practical ideas, of 
one kind or another, for repairing them. The Land League, for 
cxamplo, profess a good deal of indignation because nothing is 
done for the landless labourers. Some complain that there are no 
provisions for the compulsory sale of lands of corporate bodies. 
Others would like to see absentees placed under specially disadvan¬ 
tageous conditions. Then there is infinite room for difference of 
opinion on a multitude of sub-clauses. The tenant, it is said, is too 
much hampered in his power to sell his interest in his holding. 
Why should the holders of leases which were tyrannically foi'cod upon 
them be shut out from the rights and privileges that are conferred 
upon other people ? Why should a landlord be able to compel the 
tenant to sell his interest in the holding to himself, for purposes 
decided to bo for the good of the holding or the estate? Why 
should non-payment of rent at the appointed time involve com¬ 
pulsory surrender of the holding? These are among the objections 
raised on one side. On the other side they are louder, but less 
specific. You are giving to the tenant, it is urged, a property 
which was not his, and which he has never earned. You are gratui¬ 
tously transforming a tenant from year to year into a copyholder, 
and by the same process you arc reducing the landlord, even if he have 
acquired his lands by u parliamentary title on payment of hard cash 
with a view to lawful and meritorious investment,—you are reducing 
him to the position of a mere rent-charger, without duties or prospec¬ 
tive increment, or any other of the objects of his just and reasonable 
expectations. More than this, it is urged that one of the provisions 
(clause 7, § 3) lesids directly to on undeniable confiscation of a portion 
of the landlord’s rent, and therefore of the capital value of his pro¬ 
perty. You hint that the principles of political economy are only 
fit for Jupiter and Saturn, and you think that you have banished 
them, but in a very few days after the passing of the Act you will find 
them in just os lively operation in Ii-eland as they ever were; for 
the same law of supply and demand which enables the landlord to 
exact a competitive rent, will equally impose a competitive price on 
the good-will which the occupier of the holding will be able hence- 
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forth to sell, with no restriction worth speaking of, to the highost 
bidder. 

On the whole, the result of all these objeotionB is a doubt whether 
the Government would not have been wiser to adopt a scheme of 
greater simplicity. There is a danger lest tho anxiety, conscientious 
and laudable as it is, to balance interests and to give something on 
every side, may lead to a result as unsatisfactory in the long>run, if 
not to parliament in the meantime, as would have followed from the 
University Education Bill of 1873, which was also emphatically a 
measure of balance and chock and counter* cheek. If it be asked 
what practicable scheme could have possessed more of this desirable 
element of simplicity, we need not go further than Mr. Mill's plan, 
which was thought so visionary in 1869, but which will seem very 
considerably less so in the light of the exigencies and the proposals 
of to-day. 

“ What ths caso requires is simply this. We have had commissions midcr 
the authority of Farliamont, to commute for an annual payment tho burthen of 
tithe, and tho varkhle obligatioiu of copyholders. ^Yhat is wanted in Ireland 
is a commission of a similar kind to examine every fafm which is let to a tenant, 
and commute the pi-csent variable for a fixed rent. It must bo ascertained in 
each case, as promptly as is consistent with duo investigation, what annual 
payment would be an equivalent to the landlord for tho rent ho now receives 
(provided that rentbonotexco&sive) and for the present value of whatever pros¬ 
pect there may bo of an iucroasc, from any other source than tho peasant’s own 
exertions. This annual sum should bo secured to tho landlord under the 
guarantoo of law. lie should have the option of receiving it directly from tho 
national treasury, by being inscribed as the owner of Consols sufficient to 
yield tho amount.* Those landlords who are the least useful in Ireland, and 
on tho worst teims with their tenantry, would probably accept this opportunity 
of severing altogether their connection with the Irish soil. Whether this was 
tho case or not, every farm not farmed by the proprietor would become tho 
permanent holding of the existing tenant, who would pay either to tho land¬ 
lord or to tho State the fixed rent which had been decided upon ; or loss, if tho 
income which it was thought just that the landlord should receive wore more 
than tho tenant could reasonably be required to pay. Tho benefit, to tho cul¬ 
tivator, of a permanent property in tho soil, does not depend on paying nothing 
for it, but on tho certainty that the payment cannot be increased; and it is not 
oven desirable that, in tho first instance, tho payment should bo less than a 
fair rent. If the land wore let below its value, to this new kind of copyholder, 
ho might be tempted to sublet it at a higher rent, and live on the dilTeronco, 
becoming a parasite supported in idleness on land which would still bo farmed 
at a rack-rent. He should therefore pay the full rent which was odyudged to tho 
former proprietor, unless special circumstances mado it unjust to require so 
much. 'When such circumstances existed, the State must lose tho difference; 

(1) Mill by this did not mean that the State was to buy tho land, but that the land¬ 
lords should bo allowed, as a eonremeneo and co nsidoration, to receive their rents from 
the pnblio treasury. 
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or if tho Church property, after ita reaoiuptton by the State, yielded a aorplae 
beyoud what is required for the secular education of the people, the remainder 
could not bo better applied to the benefit of Ireland than in this manner.” 

Only ono precaution is necessary. For years, perhaps for genera¬ 
tions, ho should not bo allowed to lot the land by competition or for a variable 
rent. Ills lessee must acquire it, as he himself did, on a permanent tenure, at 
ail iinrhangcnblo rent, fixed by public authority; but the substituted, like the 
original lioldor, may have the full interest of a proprietor in making the most 
of (ho soil.”* 

It will be Hcen that there is not one of the great and fundamental 
economic imd political objections to Mill’s schemo which does not 
apply with at least equal force to one or other of the main sets of pro¬ 
visions contained in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Mill’s scheme, on the 
other hand, is free from all those objections on the ground of com¬ 
plexity, injustice to the landlords, encouragement of unbounded litiga¬ 
tion, uud so forth, which are now urged against tho measure of the 
Government. It is not at all probable that l^Er. Gladstone will go 
much farther in the direction of a plan of this bold and comprehen¬ 
sive kind than he has gone .ulrondy. What is more likely to happen 
is that tho complexity of its provisions will offer too many chances 
of impairing tho security at which the Bill aims. One thing at any 
rate is strongly to bo desired, with a view to making the present 
sotllcmoiit last as long as possible, namely that tho Bill should be 
allowed to pass without any material curtailment. It is the interest 
of both parties, aliko in Ireland and in England, that something 
should be done that will really content and pacify tho Irish culti¬ 
vators, and there is no reason why it should not be done withoxit 
inflicting any injustico on tho Irish landlords. A further change 
in tho relations between landlord and tenant may bo inovitablo. It 
is difficult to think otherwise, because though the tenant may find 
tho wording of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme satisfactory, the landlords 
will be more and more unwilling to accept the dubious position in 
which it may place them. But however this may turn out, thoro 
is every ground for so doing what wc are doing now that u long 
interval may elapse before we are called upon to attack the same 
task again. 

The situation in the Transvaal continues to present occasion for 
serious misgiving. By the treaty of Prospect Hill, tho Boer 
triumvirate agreed to leave the settlement of all outstanding ques¬ 
tions to a British Commission, subject to tho general understanding 
that tho independence and self-government of tho Boers were not 
to be interfered with, and that a certain portion of territory inh abited 

(t) For Iklr. Mill's dofsnee of this scheme against Mr. Loire and others, see his little 
volume (not to he confounded with the pamphlet England and Treiatul), entitled 
JriBh Zand Qnatu>»f p. IIS, 120, etc. 
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almost exclusively by native tribes to tbe North-East should, if 
necessary, no longer form part of the Transvaal Bepublic. The 
question of the necessity of this cession of territory as well ns the 
extent of territory to be ceded was left to the Commission. Messrs. 
Emger, Joubert, and Pretorius no doubt hoped that the Com¬ 
mission would seo the necessity of leaving their territory intact, 
but it was understood in this country that the decision in 
fayour of such a cession was practically a foregone conclusion. The 
great majority of the Boers, however, unquestionably believed that 
their territory was to be restored to them os before. Many of those 
who are best informed concerning South African affairs are of 
opinion that if the Commissioners should determine to sevor the 
North-Eastern districts from tho Republic an attempt will be mado 
by force of arms to sot the decision aside. The Boors, who 
although patriotic and bravo, are ignorant and obstinate men, may 
give us more serious trouble than we have yet experienced, before 
tho affairs of the Transvaal are finally settled. There is, as was 
inevitable, considerable friction between tho Boers and the English 
settlers in the Republic, and the latter moke tho most of tho 
opportunity, afforded by tbe presence of syriipathizing newspaper 
correspondents, to mako known their irritation and indigna¬ 
tion -to tho public at homo. The Native question, on which 
English opinion is honourably sousitivc, is mado use of by 
designing speculators to excite humanitarian iwbgnutieu against the 
rough and overbearing Boer, in the hope of reopening a quarrel from 
which they havo everything to gain and little to lose. Tho only 
hope of tho pacification of the country is to be found in the wisdom, 
prudence, and sagacity of tho British Commissioners. They arc men 
of experiouce. They are on the spot. They are at least ns able to 
see the cloven foot of the land-grabber behind tho philanthropic 
garb of light in which the scheming spcculut<n*s have arranged 
themselves, as any one in this country. One of them at least is 
strongly in sympathy with the Boers, and they are nil fully aware 
of the anxious desire of tho British Government to make as full 
and satisfactory amends for tho past as are compatible with safot}'' 
in the future. If they cannot devise a modm viucndi between the 
rival races in the Transvaal the problem may be abandoned us iii> 
soluble, and tho Gordian knot will have again to bo severed by tlio 
sword. 

Tho revolutionists who murdered the Czar on tho tliirtociith of 
last month, after a long and patient trial in open court, wore con¬ 
demned to death. Five were hanged on Good Friday morning; 
tho other, a Jewess, was respited until after her approaching 
confinement. The regicides met their fate with composure, bus- 
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tained to the last by the conecioivmeM that, as one of them said, 
they hod sacrificed all, oven, life itself, to make the world less 
miserable than they had found it. One of those exeouted, Sophie 
Feroffsky, young, well-bom, of superior education, ond of 
fearless rosolution, excited sympathy even among those who most 
condemnod her crime. Among those who shared her views her 
execution encircled her brow with the aureole of martyrdom, and 
Sophie Feroffsky became a saint in the revolutionary calendar, and 
the thought of her fate has deepened and intensified the passionate 
hatred with which the revolutionary party regard the existing regime. 

The llussian Government, anxious to defend itself more effectively 
against the danger which threatened it from within, entertained the 
notion that its internal security could be most effectively attained by 
external repression. The plans of the revolutionists wore believed 
to be matured in foreign capitals. The bombs that destroyed the Czar 
were said—fi'lsely as it turned out—^to be manufactured in London. 
Tho assassination was said to have been arranged in Geneva. These 
miscreants, it was urged, enjoyed tho protection and tho patronage of 
the Western world. Why should they bo allowed to use the soil of 
foreign countries as on asylum where they could plot with impunity 
the destruction of social order and the assassination of their own ruler? 
If the Governments would but combine against tho men who are the 
deadly foes of all Governments, then the Czar would be able to 
drive through his capital in safety, and repose in palaces which 
should not bo honeycombed w'ith explosive mines. It was a 
delusive dream, but it is not surprising that it had a fascination 
for the Governments of Berlin and St. Petersburg. An oppor¬ 
tunity seemed to have arisen of bringing to account tho uni¬ 
versal outburst of horror evoked by tho assassination of the Czar, 
for tho purpose of establishing on international agreement for 
protection against the forces of anarchy, nihilism, and socialism in 
all lands. A wild scheme of abolishing the right of asylum for all 
BuBsiuu subjects, which would have made the W'hole of Europe 
unsafe for tho disaffected Muscovite, was mooted in some of 
the papers, but it soon gave ground to a more serious proposal which 
may before long afford matter for more exciting debates than any 
which have been before Parliament and tho country since the war 
fever of 1878. Bussia and Germany, with and without Austria, are 
believed to have agreed to press on all tho other Powers on 
invitation to an International Congress at Brussels or Berlin for the 
purpose of concocting the practical measures against the enemies of 
society. The nature of these measures is not clearly defined, but if, 
os is generally believed, they involve a limitation of the right of 
asylum, there is no doubt that the English Government will reply 
to tho invitation to tho Conference by a courteous but resolute 
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refosal. The course is not without inconveniences that m&y ev^.bo 
dangerous, hut on that subject England has surely made up W mind. 

• 

During the month the Greek question has adranccd a stage nearer 
a'final solution. On the 7th of April, the ambassadors of the 
Powers, after u long and tedious process of negotiation at Gonstanti* 
nople to ascertain the maximum that the Turks would yield to avert 
an immediate collision with Greece, drew up a collective note to the 
Greek Government specifying the utmost that they had boon able to 
eecuro for Greece by Ihcir representations at the Porto, Tho Note gl ides 
as dexterously as possible over the abandonment of tho frontier lino 
traced at Berlin. Its phraseology is curious and suggostivc. The 
conclusioue of the Berlin Oonfercnco, not having been able to receive, 
'pur la force dcs choses,’ tho pacific execution that tho Oubinots 
had in view, t)ioy directed their representatives at Gonstantinoplo to 
select the frontier line which appeared to answer host to the nocessi* 
tios of the sltutitiou.” They hud, therefore, uuuuimuusly decided to 
recommend to their Govornmonts a now frontier lino which, while 
conceding to Greece almost the whole of Thessaly, left iinder Turkish 
rule nearly all Epirus, including the coveted positions of Janinu and 
Metzovo. Of the twenty thousand squaro kilotnetres allotted to 
Greece at tho Berlin Conference, the circular note oflbred her only 
fourteen thousand, tho other six 'thousand being left in the hands of 
tho Turks apparently as a reward for the disrcgai-d with which they 
treated tho recommendations of tho I'owers. Tho now frontier 
thus unanimously agreed uprni hy tho ambassadors us best meeting 
tho necessities of tho silitaiion, corresponds ulmosi exactly with 
the frontier offered by the Turks, tlio only diffbrence being lh<' 
cession of Punta, tho disui’niumcnt of tho fortiHcaiinns of Jh'cvcsa, 
and the free navigation of the Gulf of Arta, which were added b}'^ 
the ambassadors to the olfer of tho Porte. In tho ceded territory, 
tho Greeks were required to givo special guarantees in favour of the 
Mussulmans, botli as to liberty of worship and the rights of pro¬ 
perty. The Powers iidbrmcd ilicsGrceks that tho now froni icr was 
formally substituted for that defined at Berlin us (unhodying tho 
supremo decision of Europe, and the Cabinet of Athens was exhorted 
to accept the solution on penalty of alienating the sympathies of 
Europe and exposing Groceo to complete isolation. If Greece 
yielded to the unanimous wish of Europe, tho inodiating Powers 
engaged to watch over its execution in oi’der to facilitate tho peaceful 
acquisition by the Hellenic Government of the ceded territory. 

The indignation at Athens on receipt of llie uflScial notification 
that the Powers had receded from the position they hud taken up at 
Berlin was naturally intense. Tho Greeks declared loudly they hud 
been betrayed, and for some days nothing was heard but bellicose 
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protestations that the terms of the Powers were impossible.” To 
Greece hod been awarded Thessaly and Kpirus by the solemn decree 
of unanimous Europe, and Thessaly and Epirus she w'ould have. To 
the Epirotes had been promised their liberation at the hands of Greece. 
The Powers might shrink back before the obstinacy of the Turks, but 
free Greece could not abandon her enslaved brethren to suit the con¬ 
venience of Europe. She had placed her whole mole population 
under arms, mortgaged all her resources, and emptied her exchequer 
in order to execute the u'ill of Europe as pronounced at Berlin. She 
neither would nor could recognise the right of Europe to modify its 
decision at Constantinople. So vehement were the protestations of the 
Greeks that all the representatives of the Powers at Athens are said to 
have informed their respective Governments that nothing but Coercion 
could induce tho Greeks to accept the new frontier. The foreign 
ministers at Athens did not define what they meant by coercion, but 
it was generally understood that it involved tho dispatch of iron¬ 
clads to tho PirtDus to convince tho Greeks that their Government 
had no option but to obey a decree which Europe had determined to 
enforce. Some of the Po.'ers—^England among tlie rest—shrank 
from “ putting a strait-jacket upon Greece,” even to save her from 
suicide, and it was resolved that while pressure should bo applied 
without stint to tho Government, it should not bo made visible and 
palpable to the people; in other words, that the pressure should be 
diplomatic and not naval. Diplomatic pressure cun bo appreciated 
by sovereigns and statosmen, and it is not surprising that after five 
days' delay M. Coumoundouros replied to tho Collective Note of the 
Powers by a circular which in an evasive, ambiguous, conditional 
fashion, intimated that the Greek Government was prepared to abide 
by the decision of tho Powers. He accompanied this intimation by 
an inquiry whether the peaceful condition of tlio ceded temtories 
would be executed within a brief specified period. He asked, further, 
what was the nature of the guarantees that the Powers were pre¬ 
pared to ofier, and concluded by declaring that Greece would never 
abandon the Hellenes of Epirus. 

The abandonment by the Government of the attitude of uncompro¬ 
mising hostility to every modification of tho Berlin frontier created a 
storm among tho ]^)COple which seemed not unlikely to have serious 
results. The refusal of the Powers to accompany their diplomatic 
pressure by a naval demonstration placed tho Greek Government in 
the dangerous and unpopular position of having yielded to remon¬ 
strances which the Turks had defied with impunity, and of having 
sacrificed the freedom of Epirus to tho convenience of Europe. There 
was no manifest force majeure to excuse tho submission, and its 
absence brought Ghroece to the verge of a revolution. On Sunday, 
the 17th, a great popular demonstration was held in favour of war. 
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and BO serious was tho attitude of the people that the King thought 
it prudent to betake himself to the Pireeus. llis ministers delibo* 
rated behind strong detaohmonts of gendarmerie, the troops were 
hold ready for instant action, and orders were given that the streets 
should be cleared, if need be, by artillery. Thanks to these precau¬ 
tions, and to the somewhat disingenuous assurances of M. Goumoun- 
douros that ho had not accepted the proposals of tho Powers, the 
crisis passed o£P without developing into a revolution, but the situa¬ 
tion is still exceedingly strained, and he would be a bold man who 
would venture to predict that Greece will escape without either revolu¬ 
tion or war. 

When affairs at Athens wci'e in this state of tension, the Albanian 
insurrection suddenly assumed a much ntorc dangerous phase, owing 
to the attempt of Dervish Pasha to restore the authority of the Sultan 
in the districts around Uskub, Prisrend, and Pristina, where, for 
many months, the Albanian League has been the real master of the 
country. Ho entered Upper Albania with ten thousand men, and 
near Uskub encountered, in wbat appears to have been a somewhat 
sanguinary encounter, Ali Pasha of Gussiugo at the head of fifteen 
thousand Albanians. Dervish, who is one of the ablest and wariest 
of Turkish commanders, defeated the Albanians, but his victory cost 
him so dear that the whole of the Turkish garrison of.Salonica had to 
1)0 hurried up by railway to Uskub to reinforce his shattered ranks. 
More important, however, than the immediate result of the battle 
was tho excitement occasioned by a collision between the Sultan’s 
army and tho forces of the Albanian League. At Dulcigno the 
Ottoman and the Albanian had exchanged shots, hut the former was 
obviously acting under European constraint, and tho bloodshed was 
sliglit. At tho battle near Uskub, the Turks were acting under no 
compulsion, and tho contest w’us prolonged and bloody. The ultimate 
issue of the contest thus begun caituot be foreseen, bub its immediate 
result Is to bring tho Albanian question to the front and materially 
to iucTcaso tha danger of war on tho Greek frontier. 

Tho Albanian League, which has thus formally entered the lists 
against the sovereignty of the Sultan in order to assert the right of 
Albania to an independent autonomous existence, was originally pro¬ 
moted by tho Turks to oppose the Cession of territory to Montenegro. 
In ordinary times tho device might have succeeded, and the I^oague 
after having effected its purpose would have passed out of existence. 
But these are not ordinary times. East of the Adriatic. The spirit 
of nationality is abroad. Bulgaria, but yesterday a mere vilayet of 
the Danube, is to-day a nation and a principality. Servia, Boumania, 
and Monfeuegro have secured their complete independence; 
Armenia is struggling to assort its national rights. Everywhere 
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the ideas of indcpcndencsc, self-government, nationality, are in the 
air, and it would have been surprising indeed if the Albanians h((d 
not been infected by the prevalent contagion. The League created 
to servo the ends of tho Sultan, was converted into an instrum'ent for 
securing the national independence of tho Albanians. The engineer 
was hoist with his own petard, and the intrigue designed to cover 
a breach of treaty faith, has resulted in an insurrection which bids 
fair to banish the Turks from the seaboard of tho Adriatic. This con¬ 
summation has been retarded by tho intertribal jealousies, the blood- 
feuds, and tho religious differences which from time immemorial 
have rendered it almost impossible for Albanians to act together 
against a common foe. Under the stress of those latter days, how¬ 
ever, the Aloslcm and Christian Albanian have begun to bury their 
religious animasitics in their common hatred of their Ottoman 
rulers, and to indulge in dreams of an Albania, one and indivisible, 
from Scutari to Jiminu. 

Apul 26 , 1881 . 
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COMTE’S DEFINITION OF LIFE. 

In bis Calendar of Illiistriom Men, arranged in groups under the 
various aspects in which human greatness has shown itself, Comto has 
surprised most of his readers by the choico he has made of the chief 
representative of modern science. That ancient science should he 
represented by Archimedes, ancient philosophy by Aristotle, modern 
philosophy by Descartes, modern dramatic poetry by Shakospore, 
seems natural and almost obvious. Not so that at the hood of the 
list of names illustrative of the modem scientific movement, from 
Copernicus and Kepler downwards, should stand tho name of Bichat. 

The reasons for this choice uro partly coniiectod with the man and 
partly with the subject. If—and this is a point to bo discussed after¬ 
wards—biology, rather than mathematics, astronomy, physics, or 
chemistry, is to be regarded as the science which in modem times has 
had the deepest connection with man’s spiritual and social progress, 
wo may waive all consideration of the superior personal claims of 
Galileo, Kepler, or Lavoisier. The point for consideration will be 
what uro’the claims of Bichat to be regarded as the representative of 
biological science. 

On this point it would bo vain to oxpoct complete agreement. Of 
all illustrious names in history, Bichat is perhaps ho who makes the 
strongest claims on the sympathetic appreciation of men for powers un¬ 
doubtedly existing, yet destined never to Bo fully unfolded. He died 
at the age of thirty-one. But in his short career of soven years* ho 
had given an impulse to the philosophical study of life which no bio¬ 
logist who preceded or who followed him can parallel. Tho strong 
point of his intellect was its co-ordinating power, although tho in- 
duotive &culty was hardly less prominent. And this, combined 
with tho energy of a giant in the collection of materials, rendered him 
specially apt for the study of the problem of life, the peculiar 
difficulty of which is, that complicated changes of widely different 

(1) Coanting from the death of Dosaolt, hia adminhle teacher and friend. But all 
Biebat’a original work waa produced in tho apace of three yean. He died in 1802. 
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kinds aro on together, and are oonvorging towards tho same 
cud by many paths. 

Throughout the last century tho study of life alternated between 
crude attnnipta to explain vital action b}*^ the newly discovered prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics, and wordy nebulous tissues of spiritualist thcor}', 
hiirdci' to understand than the things explained by them. The fact 
wan, (bat whether by the hydraulics of tho heart and blood-vessels, or 
by tho cloudlands of vital spirits, u condition was satisfied which was 
felt to bo of paramount importance—tho condition of unity o/action 
amongst parts Avhich otherwise sooincd to have no principle of 
cohorenco. Tho Iwdy, when examined, was seen to contain a collec¬ 
tion of organs or instruments widely different from one another, and 
seemingly independent. The impression produced on tho observer 
was tliat of an unmeaning chaos, and some unifying principle was 
sought. There were .some who found it in tho mechanical agency of 
the circulation; there were others who wore driven le the belief in 
some spiritualist agency pervading tho wliole. It is, perhaps, not 
nocdlcss to say that the v. Iser students wore satisfied with neither 
mode of exphuiatioii. 

Into this confused mass of tliought a luminous flash was .sent wide 
and deep by Bichat’s Anatotme Othi^alc, published in 1801. Tho 
amount of hard practical work in the collection of miatomical obser¬ 
vation of which this book was tho outcome, none, perhaps, but 
anatomists can fully appreciate. Tho central thought, the idee wir;v>, 
pervading it was the analysis of tho organs of the body into their 
component tissues. As the result of his multitudinous bbsorvaiions, 
Bichat had reached tho conclusion that the body was made up of 
two or three webs or stuffs, folded together in and in with myriad 
complications, but each preserving its own character and pro¬ 
perties throughout. Tho change effected by this disoovoiy, not 
merely in anatomical clossificntiou, but in our whole views of life, 
was momentous. Henceforth un organ, as tho heart, liver, lungs, 
&c., was no longer an isolated instrument of complicated construction 
made for the purpose of doing a special work. It was simjdy a 
more complicated folding in of the elementory tissues; the con¬ 
tinuity of these throughout the whole structure of the body being 
strictly unbroken. Life now could bo thought of with definitoness 
and precision, standing out in singular contrast with the loose vague¬ 
ness of previous thinkers, as the sum of the properties exhibited by 
these tissues. Closely connected with this luminous discovery was 
the analysis of life, as found in all higher organisms, into its two 
co-oxistent forms, vegetal life, including growth and roproduotion; 
animal life, called also the life of relation, as bringing the organism 
into contact with objects distant both in space and time. This was the 
first and largest application of Bichat’s doctrine of tissues. To vegetal 
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life wus appropriated the fundameatal tissue of whicli the greater 
part of tho substance of the body was built up, the areolar or cellular 
tissue, as he called it; not, of course, using the word oollular in tho 
move modern microscopic sense. Two special tissues, the one contrac¬ 
tile, the other sensitive, brought the organism into relation with the 
objects of the surrounding world, and from those were framed tho 
muscles, nerves, and brain—^tho organs of animal life. It is needless to 
speak of the modifications and qualifications, many made by himself, 
more by subsequent observers, necessary to bring this large view of 
biological phenomena into closer adjustment with the facts. It is fur 
cosier in biology tlian in the organic sciences to loso ourselves in 
detail; but in biology scientific thinking means a finn seizure of tho 
principles of coherence and convergence, of the unity by which 
these details are informed. If proof were wanting of the wide and 
permanent results of Bichat's thoughts, tho history of tho science 
of embryology would supply it. Von Baehr’s classic work on 
evolution rests on his perception that the first change in that form¬ 
less transpiirent spot upon the ogg, from which in a few days a bird 
Avas to gw>w, was the separation of two layers, ope folding itself into 
the organs of .animal, the other into those of vegetal life. 

Comte’s choice, then, of Bichat as tho representative of modern 
science has much to warrant it in tho personal qualities of the man. 
But, in truth, his principnl motive for tho choice was that biology, 
rather than mathematics, physics, or chemistry, was the representa¬ 
tive modern science, was of greater import than any of the in¬ 
organic sciences to the spiritual destinies of man. 

Thu details of the most recent scientific discoveries are continually 
brought to public notice in popular lectures or iu the meetings of 
learned associations. Bat it is not often we ask ourselves the question. 
Apart from useful inventions and additions to tho conveniences of 
life, what has been the spiritual effect of science on the European 
world p ” In attempting to deal with such a question as this it is 
clear that science must be regarded in the whole extent of its 
history, from Thales and Aristotle to Helmholtz and Darwin. The 
casual excitement caused by scientific controversies during the last 
twenty years would go but a short way towards helping us to an 
answer. 

Without attempting within tho limits of an article to discuss full}' 
the grounds for a oonolusion, 1 think it may be said that, apart from 
all industrial applications, and leaving out of account influences 
peculiar to a small and scattered minority of cultivated minds, the 
spiritual effect of European science—that is to say, the abiding and 
mossiv’e impression stamped by it on the European mind and charac¬ 
ter—resolves itself into two great results. The first of these is the 
conviction that the universe is boundless, and that the solar system is 
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an infinitely small part of it. And the second is the conviction that 
tho structure, organisation, course of development, and intrinsic 
faculties of man, arc similar in kind, even when they differ in degree, 
to those of the higher vertebrates. 

Now the first of these results has been finally achieved for two 
centuries. The geometry and astronomy of Thales, Archimedes, 
and Hipparchus prepared tho way. On tliis basis Descartes, utilising 
tho algebraic discoveries of Cardan and Yieta for the development of 
his enlarged conceptions of geometry, made it possible for Lcibnit:; 
and Newton, half a century afterwards, to construct a calculus 
capable of dealing with complicated curves and variable forces. It 
thus became possible to transform the inductive discoveries of Kepler 
and Galileo into deductions from two or three elementary axioms. 

The result on tlie Kuropean population of the whole system of 
discoveries was this. The Groco-Jloraan conception of the world, 
and the Catholic conception also, as we see from Dante’s poem, was 
of a definite spherical space filled by concentric transparent spheres, 
containing one of them the moon, others one of the planets, another 
the sun, the outermost being occupied by tho fixed stars. At tho centre 
were the earth and man. Deyond these crystal spheres no Greek 
ventured; Dante placed there his mystic Rose of Paradise. Before 
modem geometry and astronomy this elaborate structuro vanished 
like morning mist, and in exchange for it we have a solar system 
governed by fixed and known laws moving in a boundless universe, 
of which our ignorance is almost equally boundless. 

Now this rude and irrevocable displacement of man from the central 
position in tho universe hitherto assigned to him might have been 
supposed likely to distract attention from human affairs, as being too 
insignificant a fraction of tho sum of things to need the serious atten¬ 
tion of the thinker. But in reality tho result has been precisely the 
opposite. The concentration of scientific and philosophic thought on 
man has been far more direct and intense since this intellectual 
revolution than before it. One of its first concomitants was the 
lofty utilitarianism of the Nonm Organuui and of the Discours 
de la Mithode} Nor is the reason far to seek. The very inac- 

(1) “All lieu do cette philosophic spoculalivo qu’on ensoigno dans lesdcolee, on on 
pout trouver une pnitique, par laqnclle connoiasant la force et lea actions da feu, de 
I’caii, do Tair, dea ustres, doa cienx, ot de ions los autres corps qni nous environnent, 
auBsi distinctemont qtio nous connoissons lea divers mistiers de nos ortiaaos, nous les 
pouvrions employer on mesmo fa^on a toua lea uaagoa auxquels ih sont propres, et 
ainsi nous rondre comma maistres et posaessenrs de la Nature. Ce qui n'est paa 
seulement & ddsirer ponrl’invention d’uneintinitd d'axtiflees . . . . mais prinoipalement 
anssi pour la conservation de la aantd, laqnelle eat sans douto le premier bien, ot le 
fondement de tous Ics tfutrea bima do cette vie; car mesme I’eaptit ddpend si foit du 
tempdramont, et do lu disposition des organes du corps, quo s’il ost possible de trouver 
quelque mojen qui rende commuudment los hommes plus sages et plus hebilos qu’ila 
n'ontestd jusqucs-icy, je eroy quo e'estdona la mddcciue qu’on doit le chorcher."— 
Descartes, Diseotirt de la JUthode. 
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oessibility of the universe drove men away from it back to the 
study of man and of man’s world. When it was seen that the 
distance between the earth and the farthest fixed star that telesoojM) 
could descry was the radius of n sphero infinitesimally small 
compared with the sum of things, the hope of knowing the sum of 
things was definitely abandoned by all wise men. And thus all 
illusion as to his outside importimco being cast aside, man became 
more certainly than ever the central point of interest to man. 
Philosophy, from being proud, absolute, and chimerical, became real, 
relative, and humble. 

Descartes had coustructi'd his fabric of vortical forces principally 
with the view of bringing them to bear upon the explanation of 
man’s animal structure, and especially on tho apparatus of the senses. 
He arrived at tho point, regarded by many as a new conception of 
contemporary science, of looking upon hearing and sight as highly 
specialised forms of the sense of touch. Descartes was himself 
pcrliaps under less illusion than his disciples as to tho permanent 
value of tho theories of ether and space, which, in default of some¬ 
thing better, gave temporary coherence to his.observations of fact. 
The welcome which ho was one of the first to give to Harvey’s great 
discovery, and his appeal to students of natiin; to co-operate in the 
scientific studj' of life for successive gcnoi’ations, showed clearly 
enough what was to bo the style of the pc'rmanent structure when 
the time came for removing tho scaffolding. 

With tho help of ]{arvc\’h discovery of the circulation, and 
animated by tho kindling impulse of Dcscai'tc.s’s hcicntific visions, 
men set themselves .steadily to work at the explanation of the facts 
of life by physical and mechanical principles. Half a century later 
a new creation of science gave them yet further oncouragemonf. 
The infinitesimal calculus of Leibnitz and Newton, itself the natural 
outcome of the Cartesian geometry, was an engine of indefinite, some 
thought of infinite power, for measuiing tho varying shapes and 
forces in tho world around ns. Jfuscular forces, and tho pressure of 
the blood upon the vessels containing it, might bo represented by 
.algebraic formula). Wliat limits to furtlicr jjrogrcss on tlii.s path 
could be set ? 

Much time and aimless effort had to bo expended before men cotild 
sec that tho three most characteristic facts of life, growth, generation, 
sensibility, refused to lend themselves to algebraic Ircatmcut. Tho 
first of the three, and the simplest, remained unintelligible until the 
chemical discoveries of Lavoisier and his contemporaries. Tho 
explanation of combustion, and consequently of respiration, tho 
analysis of air, water, and soil, tho proved identity of the elements 
that make up the body with those of the surrouuding tuedium, first 
brought men to tho threshold of scientific biolog}'. 
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Not till between activities like heat, light, electricity, gravity, 
which when they cease leave the molecules of matter, broadly 
speaking, unchanged, and the activities of a living thing, had been 
interposed those activities of mutter which change the composition of 
molecules—until, that is to say, chemistry had been interposed between 
physics and biology—was it possible to approach scientifically the 
most fundamental fact of living things, the fact, namely, that they 
grow. The body of a plant or animal being made up of the same 
stuff as was found in the surrounding air, water, or soil, implied a 
constant process of building up from those outside elements into 
more complex molecules. The exhalations from the orgjuiism, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, were scon to consist of the same elements arranged 
in molecules less complex. That is to say, in the living organism, 
chemical composition and chemical decomposition wore going on 
constantly and 'simultaneously. Growth was seen to involve the 
prevalence of the first process over the latter. The reversal of the 
balance implied diminution and ultimately death. 

Thus the conditions requisite for forming a clear conception of 
what life is had boon, at the beginning of the present century, suffi¬ 
ciently fulfilled. Bichat’s analy-sis of life into its two forms, nutn'tivc 
and relotivo, his corresponding analysis of organs into tissues, and 
the light thrown by chemical discovery on tlic nutritive process, 
would have led, it might bo tLoughl, to a satisfactory definition of 
life. A yet further preparation for the solution of the problem had 
been practicolly accomplished. The whole .scale of living things, 
from the lowest to the highest, had, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, been thrown open to scientific inquiry. One of the most 
potent of logical instruments, the comparative method—a method 
found applicable afterwards to every region of scientific research, 
from mathematics to sociology—had been thus created. Since 
Aristotle little had been done in this direction till Linnaeus; and 
next to Linnaeus, Rnfibn, Be Jussieu, and John Hunter stand out 
prominently among the founders of comparative biology. 

None of these men, however, had concentrated sufficient attention 
on the end of the scale most distant from mau. Not merely was 
their attention given to vorlcbrate animals rather than to invertebrate, 
but their conception of the range of the invertebrate kingdom down¬ 
wards was extremely inadequate. 

Of the six classes established by Linnaeus, four were vertebrate: 
all other animals, from the cephalopod to the amceba, were massed to¬ 
gether in the two miscellaneous collections of “insects” and “worms.” 
John Hunter’s knowledge of the lower forms of life, founded mainly 
on his own consummate observations, was incomparably more full 
and accurate. But to Lamarck belongs the honour of having been 
the first to comprehend the scale of life in its entirety, to grasp the 
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foot of the enormous preponderance of invertebrnte over vertebrate 
life, and to form a cloar conception of what the lowest form of life 
really was.^ llis celebi'ated hypothesis, enforced with the weight of 
unrivalled knowledge of the Hubjcct and great philosophic vigour, 
that species were not permauent, hut slowly mutable by tlio force of 
surrounding oircumstancos acting on successive gouorations by in* 
heritance, and that the highei* animals, man included, had arisen by 
gradual evolution from the lowest fonns of life, led him to devote 
special attention to tho action upoii the organism of its surroundings, 
and thus brought him in some respects ncui'er than any previous 
biologist to tho solution of the problem of life. 

Nevertheless, with all these materials brought together, and the 
energy of so many powerful minds devoted to the subject, there was 
still uo clear conception of the meaning of tho word “ life." Apart 
from all sjwculations us to the origin of life, and as to its ultimate 
cause, speculations which minds of the sounder sort wore not long in 
rejecting us a fruitless waste of power, there reinuiuod tjhe thoroughly 
reasonable question, What precisely is the process, or tho collection 
of processes, which wo defino as life V 

The distinctions between the ueecssible question and the inaccessible, 
tliough perhaps sufficiently obvious, may bo illustrated thus. To 
the question, what is gravity Y one man may reply by weaving a 
fabric of extrumundane atoms of ether which he supposes to press 
equally in all directions. When two masses of matter are brought 
near together the pressure of ibo ether atoms is diminishod on ihoir 
near sides, remaining identical on the other. The two bodies there¬ 
fore arc pressed towards each other; and that prossuro is gravity. 

Tliat is one answer: it gives an origin, an ultiiiiato cause of 
gravity; and tho only objection to it is that no one has yet got 
outside the universe to see whether these ox train undone atoms exist, 
still loss to find out what makes them press so hard. 

Tho other, and the more modest answer, with which Newton was 
contented, was to describe gravity as the tendency of two masses 
towards each other inversely us the square of the distance. And 
this kind of answer it is, and not the other, that we want in the ctise 
of life. 

(1) Romo ikinl idea of what Tjamuruk accomplished in this direction may ho foimed 
by remembering that he was tho first naturalist to recognise tho claim ot tho following 
groups to rank as distinct clasaes (sco Philoaophit Jioolofftqm, vol. i. p. 1^3)'— 

rruslaeoa. Araohnida. Annelida. Kadiata Polyps. Infusoria. 

Romo of theso groups, os Radiata, have been redistributed sinco Lamarck's timo, others 
have been added, hut most of his work stands. His description of tho lowesl'forms of 
life as “do tris petits coips gelatineux traospureus coutractiles et hoinogrni-s, composes 
do tissii ccllulaire ptesquo sans consistance, «t n^anmoins irritablo-s dans tcua lours 
points; qui no paraissent quo des points animSs ou mouvnits,” leaves little to desire. 
The Philotophie Zoolo^tgue was published in 1807. 
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A glance at the definitions current in the best physiological 
treatises will show the confusion still existing on the subject. In one 
justly celebrated and comprehensive work on Human Physiology we 
find lifo defined us “ Vital activity;” a singular example of the 
bewilderment into which the easy passage from English words to 
Latin allows educated men sometimes to fall. Going back to earlier 
definitions, we find lllumcnbach defining life as Bildungstrieb, nisus 
/onmtivufi; Muller as an “organic force;” Front as an “organic 
agent, endowed by the Creator with a faculty little short of intelli¬ 
gence, by means of which it is enabled to construct such a mechanism 
from natural elements, and by the aid of natural agencies, as to 
render it capable of taking farther advantage of their properties and 
of making them subservient to its use.” 

Leaving these mystical explanations, which are interesting chiefly 
as a record of the metaphysical stage of biological science, and which, 
like most other metaphysical explanations, leave their subject darker 
than they find it, wo come to the celebrated definition of lifo by 
Bichat, which has at least the merit of being tangible and real: Lifo 
is the sum of functions which resist death. Here at least there is no 
attempt to describe lifo as a mysterious entity, a shapeless ghost 
haunting animals and trees for awhile, and then leaving them to 
decay. There is u clear and definite recognition, such as we might 
expect from such a man, that whut we have to aim at are the laws of 
phenomena, the ways in which they hold together and follow one 
another, not the search for ultimate and inaccessible causes. The 
clearness of Bichat’s definition has the cardinal merit of revealing 
its shortcoming. It regards the living thing as in a state of 
perpetual conflict with the outer world, a conflict to which it 
eventually succumbs. This was an error, but like all errors that 
clothe themselves in clear language, it helped men forwards to 
the truth. 

A fur nearer approacli to the solution of the problem was made by 
Blanvillo in his treatiso entitled Principen (VAnatomic Comparic^ 
published in 1822. A living body, he says, is a sort of chemical 
focus where there is constantly a bringing in of new molecules and a 
casting ofi* of old ones, where combination is never fixed (except in 
the case of certain parts practically dead or lying stored up), but 
always, so to speak, in niaii. This view formed the starting point of 
the larger and profounder view of lifo put forth by Auguste Comte, 
who accepted Blanville’s definition so far as it went, but with 
the important variation and addition w'hich we have now to consider. 

In criticising Bichat’s definition of life, Comte pointed out, that in 
regarding the organism as engaged in a perpetual conflict with the 
world around it, Bichat, like all who preceded, and many of those 
who followed him, made the mistake of regarding the organism as 
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having an existence independent of the world around it, just os a 
piece of gold or iron might be imagined os so existing, floating 
through space unconnected with any other substance. But in the 
case of a living organism, such indopendent existence is not morely 
a thing physically impossible, it is contradictory to the very idea of 
life when we rightly analyse that idea. Life is not the property of 
a particular kind of substanco, as ductility is the property of gold, 
or brittleness and transparency of glass; it is something wholly 
different from this. It is the combination, or rather the harmonious 
working together of two inseparable elements, one of which wo call 
organism and the other environment. Tho word environment, for 
which tho French equivalent is milieu, needs u u'ord of explanation. 
It moans mure than tho material element, earth, air, or water, in 
which a plant or animal exists. It means “ tho whole sum of out¬ 
ward circumstances, whatever be their nature,” affecting the life of 
the organism. Tho more complex the organism, therefore, the more 
complux would bo the environment, llostrictcd in the lowest form 
of life to a few simple agencies, light, heat, gravity, acting on and 
through tlio fluid in which tho anitnal or plaulf exists, it inoljidos in 
the highest furnis, and notably in the human race, tilings and events 
widely distant both in time and space. 

This conception of cuviroumont* not merely as a condition 
essential to life, but as one of the two component factors of life; was 
one, us I believe, entirely new to tho world whoa Comte propounded 
it. It has been practically adopted by Mr. Herbert kSpeucor, and 
illustrated with the amplitude and lucidity cliaraoteristic of that 
celebrated tliiiiker. And if tlie conception turn out to bo not 
merely new, but true, it must be admitted by candid specialists that 
Ouinte, in succeeding, where a series of biologists of tlio greatest 
eminence hud failed, in raakitig clear the most fundamental of all 
biological conceptions, has made a not inconsiderable contribution to 
science. 

AVith the exception of Lamarck, and the still greater exception of 
Aristotle, almost all biologists had, up to this time, boon 'inombers of 
the medical profession. Comte was therefore one of tlio earliest 
illustrations of tho advantage, on wliich ho was, I believe, tbo first 
to insist, that would come to tho science of life from regarding it in 
the abstract, and apart from its practical applications. “It is not to 

(I) In Mr. Spencer’s “ Biology," p. 74, there seems to bo sonn: misapprehension on this 
point as to Comte's meaning. 'J'he voids iiumcdiiitcly inccoding the pussitge from 
Comte, which he quotes, are “ Jes dear fdumonts insOpaiubles dorit I'haimunie coiistitue 
niccssairement I’idde g^nfiralo do vio .”—ThiloHophte Positive, -lol. iii. p. Ml, InttnVs 
edition. Tho sixteen pages that follow develop the subject. In Aliss Alartineaa’s 
condensed translation the passage will be found in Book V. chap, i., with somo 
importont omissions, but fewer than arc usual in that imperfect though valuable work. 
Yet larger applications of the thought on* developed in vol. i. pp. 355—65 of Positive 
Polity (Eng. Translation). 
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navigatorH,” he said, “ that wo go for our astronomy, to engineers 
for our mathematics, or to dyers for our chemistry.” So then let it 
he with the science of life. The very essence of science, as opposed to 
erudition or learning, implies that wo act thus. Erudition is the 
collection of special concrete facts arranged in u more or less 
inelhodic way. It is indiHpcusuble, but it is not science. Science is 
the discovery of the abstract generalities which nndcrlie those con¬ 
crete facts, and which, when fully grasped, unable us to foresee how 
new arrangements of fact will behave. The true note of science is 
this ability to foresee whore we cannot see; to measure where we 
cannot touch. 

For thousands of yearsEgyptiari builders had carved liard stone care¬ 
fully, hud measured their huge blocks with absolute precision, and had 
lifted them into their places by strange though wasteful combinations 
of force. Wlion the pyramid was finished, and the s<;affolding was 
taken down, no one could measure its height, for no one could rem^h 
the summit and fasten a lino to it. But a thing mightier than tho 
pyramids arose on the coasts and islands of tho ..Egcitn. An impal¬ 
pable, shadowy, and useless thing it seemed to those wh<j stood bj'; 
fur it was nothing more than that hero and there a man began to 
think and speak about size, and shape, and distance, with hardly 
any roforenco to the visible and tangible objects, that were large or 
small, round or square, far or near. In other words, tho abstract 
science of magnitude—tho study of those laws of nature the know¬ 
ledge of which enables us to measure inaccessible distances and 
variable shapes and forces with tho slenderest possible use of tho yard 
measure or the scales, and by w'hich a few score of students have gradu¬ 
ally revolutionised man’s conception of tho universe—this science, 
mightier surely than the pyramids, dawned upon tho world. Like 
other strong social forces, “ it came not with observation; ” though 
when Thales taught the Egyptian priest those two or three elemen¬ 
tary truths as to tho laws of triangles, which enabled them to tell 
tho height of the pyramid by measuring its shadow, his hearer may 
have felt a presentiment that something new was at hand. 

And none the less is it true of every other scicnco, that the final 
object is not to pile up musses of incoherent observations, however 
accurate, but so to observe as to clear out from the special concrete 
facts the abstract generalities that underlie them, and thus gain fore¬ 
sight of new facts that cannot bo directly reached by touch or 
sight. That direct observations of the facts long continued, varied, 
oud massive in amount are needed no one disputes; but these are not 
in every case tho discoverer’s own. Biologists have often talked 
lately of “ practical work,” os though no one who was not himself 
continually dissecting could have any claim to be hoard ; and some¬ 
times this point is pressed so far that each discoverer of a new law is 
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supposed to generalise solely from his own narrow stock of observed 
facts, no bced being taken of the fur greater mass due to the labours 
of contemporaries and predecessors. Men are apt to forgot that 
some of the greatest discoveries in astronomy were made by men who 
seldom looked througli u telescope, and might almost as well have 
been blind. 

It would seem, therefore, to have been a useful thing to aim 
at disengaging from the countless varieties of living things that air, 
earth, and water contain, the uiiderl^fing priuciplo common to all— 
the aimtrjict theorj/ of Ufv. To have succeeded in that aim w'ould seem 
a groat thing. And it may well bo asked. What were the condi¬ 
tions that enabled Comte to acliicve success? Is it to be maintained 
that by thought unassisted by observation a man should have been 
able to deal effectively witli the greatest of biological problems ? 

What Comto’a claims us an observer were I will in<licate presently. 
But first I would say that he had fulfilled ono of the conditions of 
competence for the task which had been siitisficd by very few if by any 
of his contompoi'ury biologists. 0£ the two factors of life, both equally 
necessary, organism and environment, the anatomists and physio¬ 
logists of his time had, with few exceptions, studied tho firs't only. 
Comte had studied both. A well-known naturalist of our own time 
had spoken, it is true, of Comte’s “ scientific incapacity.” But if 
mathematicians were aske<l who was the greatest uumo in mathe¬ 
matics of our century, most of them would mention Fourier. And 
it was Fourier who selected Comte for an important mathematical 
post in tho great science-school of Paris, and who listened to u long 
series of discourses on tho philosophy of mathematics and other 
sciences from a inun unknown to the general public and not nearly 
half his ago.* 

On one, then, of tho two factors of life Comte was singuhirly 
qualified to speak. Ho had passed through a wide and compreheusivo 
course of study of the physical environment; of that external order 
without which the existence of life is a coutradiction in terms. And 
it was not merely that the actual knowledge thus obtained had been 
useful to him, since the results of mathematical or chemical research 
are accessible to the most superficial reader of a popular manual. It 
was that his study of the inorganic sciences had been conducted, not 
with the view of instituting special researches of liis own on any one 
of them, but in order to throw light on the logical processes which 
each one of them in turn was likely to develop and strengthen; the 

(1) The Budionce at tho first and second hearing of tho course of lectures on 1‘hiloso- 
phie J\>aittve in 1826 and 1829 was small enough to bo contained in Uomte's lodgings. 
But a audience has seldom included moro illusLiious names. .Among them, 
Fourier, were Blainville, Poinsot, Navier, Brousaius, Esquirol, and Alexander 
Humboldt. Those men were perhaps not less qualified than Mr. Huxley to detect “ sdea- 
tifio incapacity.” 
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final object being to concentrate tlio sum of intellectual force thus 
obtained upon the most complicated problems of all—those of human 
nature. With this large purpose steadily in view, Comte was able 
to regard the physical environment of life as a whole, attributing 
due weight to each clement, but not losing himself in the specialities 
of any. He was saved, for instance, from tho loose vagueness of 
Lamarck’s spoculations as to the spontaneous generations of the 
lowest forms of life by heat and elcctricitj'; and know well enough 
the degree of certainty that Wlonged to more modern speculations, 
which would explain chemical or vitid action by tho vibration of 
molecules of ether. 

Yet this comprehensive view of the environment, in which, perhaps, 
there was no one of his contemporaries, unless it wore Humboldt, who 
even strove to rival him, would not have sufficed had it not been 
accompanied by equally wide knowledge of organisms. Comte’s 
profound approcia'iou and study of Bichat and Lamarck, and his 
lifelong friendship with Blaiiiville, bad supplied him with ample 
material for reviewing tho w’ ole scope of organic life so far as theso 
illustrious men had compi'ohundcd it. But wid(' us it was, their scope 
was insufficient, and it remained for Comte to complete it. All 
agreed that, for a true conception of life, it was necessary to consider 
tho whole range of its modes, from the lowest to tho highest. Bichat, 
whose early death had limited the range of his inquiries to human 
unatoniy, had failed. Tsimarck, with his unparalleled knowledge of 
invertebrate life, a branch of study which he may alnio.'^t he, said to 
have created, had eom(' in some respects nearer the truth. But the 
highest form of vitality remained unknown to these men or to their 
colleagues. They had studied well the first two terms of the scries, 
but not tho third. Tlie analysis of vegetal life and of animal life 
Imd been not completed certainly, but at least fairly begun, and 
clea:^y conceived. But it remained to build upon these the study of 
collective or social life. And t.hc systematic institution of this 
branch of science was reserved for Comte. 

It is not surprising, then, that his conceijtion of life should ]i:itc been 
larger and deeper than that of any of his coateinporarics. Tjogieally 
viewed, what he did was equivalent to the addition of a now kingdom 
to those which were already recognised in the world of knowledge. 
To the well-known threefold division of existence into mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, w'as now superadded a fourth, social exist¬ 
ence. And it was not long before a yet further consequence 
followed, Imi'dly perhaps perceived by Comte himself, at tho begin¬ 
ning of his work, though clearly developed by him afterwards. 
From his discovery that the environment was not merely one of tbq 
conditions of life, but was one of its two inseparable factors, it 
followed that the higher and more complete the life, tho wider and 
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more varied was the environment. In the lowest types the environ¬ 
ment is inorganic solelj'; it is made up of air, earth, and water, and 
the forces, molar or molecular, connected with them. As we rise in 
the scale the environment becomes complicated by the addition of the 
lower organic forms; the lichen on the rock is part of the environ¬ 
ment of the phanerogamous seed that may grow there. The environ¬ 
ment of the higher animal is not merely vegetal as well as mineral, 
but, as Mr. Darwin and the school founded by him have abundantly 
shown, it is animal also. 

This truth hod now to be applied to the highest form of life. 

The collective life of a race implies the action and reaction 
between that race and all surrounding circumstances, including 
astronomical conditions, climate, soil, rival species, and other 
influences too numerous to specify. But for the individuals of the 
society, the colloctivo organism is itself the most essential part of the 
environment. Apart from the actions upon it of air, earth, water, 
heat, and light, the life of a plant is not merely impossible, it is a 
contradiction in terms; these things, when the reactions of the 
organism arc added, at'e the life. And so the life of every member 
of u social race is a contradiction in terms apart from the action upon 
it of the surrounding society in tiraos past or present. The bee, or 
the ant, imagined as solitary, and without social progenitor, would not 
be the bee or the ant, but a wholly different insect clothed in a 
deceptive shape. And in the same way the life of man ceases to bo 
conceivable, becomes a contradiction in terms, apart from the action 
upon it of liumanity. 

“ J’cuHso ctojin's du Gangc csolavo dos I'uux cliotix, 

Chretietino ilwna Musulmano on «os lieux,” 

says Voltaire’s heroine ;* and one example is as good as a thousand 
to show that the sum of actions which make up our lives is deter¬ 
mined by sociological not less tlian by physical influences. go 
farther into such a subject would bo to write treatises on religion, 
philosophy, law, art, education, conduct. Enough for our present pur¬ 
pose to sec that these higher vital functions were embraced for the first 
time by Comte under the same definition of life which hud been found 
applicable to the lower: " une intime conciliation permanento entro 
la 8pontan<!iie interieure et la fatalite extcricurc.’”' How pregnant 
this definition is with thoughts bearing on the deepest problems of 
man’s position in the world this article is not the place to show. 

It may be noted, however, that the combination of subject and 
object in the act of perception, on which Kant and subsequent thinkers 
have dwelt so fully, falls, as Comte showed, under his definition of 
life no less than the functions of nutrition or of respiration. And 
a further consequence may be remarked. The course of these reac- 
(]) Zoin. (‘<2} Posilivt Fttliltf, vol. i. p. 33-3, Engliah tmulation. 
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tions bet^Feon object nnd subject, which constitutes iutellectual life, 
yaries with the vaiying stages of social dovelopmcut. Psychology 
therefore, so far as it can be regarded os a separate branch of science, 
should not bo ranged between biology and sociology, but after the 
latter. The reason fur this i.s, that, apart from sociology', only tliose 
psychical truths common to man with the lower animals are appre¬ 
ciable.' The discussion of such subjects would load us too far. iiut 
it seemed nut without interest to find, since it has a bearing on the 
scientific spcculufion of our day, that the wider range of Comte’s 
scientific investigations gave him an advantage not possessed by other 
biologists of his generation in dealing with the most fundamental 
of biological problems. Starling with a comprehensive grasp of the 
inorganic onWronment to which few scientists, and certainly no biolo¬ 
gists, had any pretension, fully availing himself of Bichat’s masterly 
analysis of vital functions, and of Jjamarck’s unrivalled knowledge 
of the lowest forms of life, he was led by social aspirations to choose 
for his own special field of research a region which no tliiuker had 
us yet tried to cidlivate with scientific implements. He was the 
first who not merely conceived, but systematically instituted the 
application of inductive methods to the collective life of man. Hence 
came those large views of organism and environment which enabled 
him to regard thought and feeling no less than assimilation and 
gniwth us embruced in one and the same conception of life. 

J. H. BBriKiEs, 

(I) Comte avoided tlieuseof the word psychology, which at the time when he nrote hud 
hoon appropriated by Victor Cousin’s shallow school. The positive truths includotl in 
it wore classed by him in the scienco which he called " La Morale”—Iho study of 
human nature. 
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Vkuy fnw of our weekly and daily conteinix}rarie6 fail to open their 
critical notices of each annual exhibition of art without some 
expression of opinion as to tlic value of the show when compared 
with those which have preceded it. “ The Academy is better this 
year,” poople say, or “ the Academy is not so good as it was the 
year before last.” It is a little difficult to understand on what 
system of valuation these glib estimates are formed, or what is the 
unit of moritorious M'orkmansliip upon which a greater or lesser 
aggregate is founded. The splendour of contributions from old 
established favourites may perhaps bn tokeu as one standard, tho 
promise of iho.se from new men as unoiher, the high level of average 
skill as a third, and the absenne of glaring instances of demerit us a 
fourth, but it is (certainly difficult to dcAne tho exact effiect produced 
by so many and various causes. I’erhups, ou tho whole, it is safer to 
reHect that tho exhibitions of one single year indicate the fluctuations 
in the work of individual men much moro distinctly thou those iu the 
general progress of natiouul art, and that to dogmati.se from sucli 
superficial indications of ascent or decline is exceedingly dangerous. 
Wo therefore record the persmial impression tliat neither inside tho 
Royal Academy nor outside it i.s tliero unj- signal of abated zeal on 
tbo part of the profession, or of declining interest on tho part of th(‘ 
public, and then proceed, without any attempt to lay the whole 
exhibition of 1881 in tbo scales against those of 1879 or 1880, to 
consider, as far as tho exhibited works give us leave to do, what 
progress has been gained or what position lost by tho principal 
English artists. « 

Tho time is long past when any survey of contemporary art in 
England could afibrd to relegate to .a second place tho names of those 
artists who form the body of the Royal Academy. It is certainly 
only due to these gentlemen to acknowledge that they* have re> 
sponded with great alacrity to tlio demand made on them by the 
public, and chat they have opened their doors iu no narrow spirit to 
the representative men so long excluded by a false principle in social 
politics. The list of the members of the Royal Academy for 1870 
stands before us at this moment, and presents the significant fact 
that it does not include those names of Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Arm¬ 
stead, Boehm, Boughton, Brett, Fildes, Herkomer, Ouless, and 
Riviere, without which we can to-day scarcely realise the constitu¬ 
tion of the bod 3 \ With the exception of Messrs. Rossetti, Madox 
Brown, and Bumo Jones> who have chosen from the first to cultivate 
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tbcir powers in isolation, there can scarcely be suid to be a single 
living painter in the front rank who is not an Academician or an 
Associate. In earlier years mistakes were made; an earlier genera¬ 
tion, with imperfect intellectual sympathies, received with ignorant 
suspicion the advent of a rather violent revival, but all that could 
reasonably be done to correct past errors seems to have been at¬ 
tempted, and at least during the reign of the new President the out¬ 
siders can complain of no single act of great injustice. Moreover 
the Academy seems, by its latest proceedings, bent on preventing 
flic recurrence of its old mistake, and has reverted to its original 
principle of selecting its members from the promising men of the 
coming generation. The elections of lost January, when the new 
A.R.A.'s included the most dignified and skilful of the younger 
school of figure-painters, the most prominent of recent sculptors, 
end the most sound and learned of our rising historical painters, 
were extremely significant, as showing the liberal and modern spirit 
that now moves in the Royal Academy, and it seems a due act of 
candour in those of us who have long assailed what we conceived to 
be the errors of this body, to acknowledge frankly that the demand 
of the publie has been responded to. It is perhaps not widely realised 
that the Royal Academy, partly by a series of accidents, partly in 
consequence of the old vicious system of recruiting its numbers from 
the body of artists who were already past their prime, is now under¬ 
going a greater crisis than any which bus revolutionised it since its 
first foundation. The old generation is passing rapidly away; 
deaths and retirements have been more numerous than ever before 
in the history of the body. The catalogue of 1875, to which I just 
now referred, contains twenty nam^s out of sixty-two which no 
longer figure in the official list, answering to a percentage in six 
years that is perhaps unprecedented in the archives of any such 
academic foundation. This process of decease and retirement is still 
rapidly progressing ; within the last four or five months the deaths 
of Messrs. Elmore, Knight, and Burges, and the seclusion of Messrs. 
Cousins and Redgrave, still further disintegrate tho body, and at a 
ratio more painfully startling than ever. The great age of a con¬ 
siderable number of surviving Academicians makes their retirement 
to the honorary list an event that roust certainly be soon expected, 
and we shall therefore in all pi-obability, within the next four or five 
years, witness the entire reorganisation of tho Royal Academy from 
within. The body which consisted ten years ago almost wholly of 
elderly men will then be as exclusively youthful, and in the natural 
course of things will continue for another generation with very little 
internal change. It is therefore of unusual importance that at this 
moment, when the leaders of English art for the next twenty or 
thirty years are being so rapidly selected, that only the best and 
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Btrongcst men should bs chosen. Let the most vigorous talents bo 
elected before 1885, lest there be no more vacancies to fill, and no 
more opportunitios to correct mistakes, until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

The special interest, thorelbrc, of each exhibition at present is the 
evidence that it gives of the condition of talent in ihoso younger 
masters whoso work may very probably be set before us “ on the 
line '* until the end of our lives. It is a matter for real congratula¬ 
tion when wc detect in those men the results of care and intelligent 
self-criticism. Before, howover, wo puss to the examination of this 
delicate subject, we have certain observations to mako on the safer 
ground of the show made this year by those acknowledged masters 
from whom we knoAv what to expect, and wliosc art has taken its 
place already in tho history of JOnglish uchievoment. Among those 
»Sir Frederick Leighton takes precedence naturally by virtue of his 
office. That the art of the President should undergo any new or 
unexpected phases is a thing almost as little to be desired as antici¬ 
pated. His painting has so long comprised the quintessence of 
style, the extreme of calculated accomplishnkeut, tho lubprious 
masterly selection of all types and incidents of beanty, that nothing 
short of rebuptism in Ilclicou could affect the manner of so conscious 
an artist. 

“ Yot ^lioultl tboro hovor in our restless lioads 
( )no thought, Olio prraoo, one woiwlor, at the loa^t, 

Wliich into words no virtue cun diprobt,” 

it is not perhaps to this cynosure of painters to whom wo should 
come for its interpretation in colour. At tJio Jloyal Academy, it 
seems, this glossy refinement of painting is too nearly allied, under¬ 
neath its exquisite superficial sweetness, to what has licen most poor 
and thin in English practice, to exercise quite the same beneficial 
influence that is felt in the tSulon, for instance, by tlic beautiful 
refinement of a painter like Bouguercau. In France wo must all 
feel, even those of us who arc least insular, and most in sympathy 
with whatever stirs the intelligence of that noble and amiable 
nation, that there is a dangerous element of violence and haste in art 
10 which such a masterpiece of accomplished painting as this year’s 
Viergo aux Anges” offers a salutary reproof. In England this is 
not the case, and wo may be permitted to wish that tho nymphs were 
not quite so waxy, the landscape not so fluid and iridescent as in the 
charming “ Idyl,” or the still more charming dream-picture called 
“ Whispers.” No such excess of sweetness mars the entire enjoy¬ 
ment with which we examine the President’s practically faultless 
portrait of himself, in robes of several rich tones of red, with a Greek 
frieze of old yellow-stained marble as its background. Elisha and 
the Shunammite’s Son ” is a pathetic composition, with all its author’s 
VOL. XXIX. W.S. 3 A 
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feeling for the frail beauty of childhood, and with a little too much 
of his known preference for a harmony of liver-colour and Prussian 
blue. The full-length figure of “Mrs. Stephen Ralli” has the 
accustomed dignity and grace of attitude which attend Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s portraits, but probably the work of his this year to which 
tho spectator will recur most often and with pleasure the most 
entirely unalloyed is the head in profile, in tho last room, called 
“ Viola.” On such work as this tho eye rests with absolute content¬ 
ment and repose, and this Is the end and aim of such painting as the 
President’s. 

Mr. Watts, who has been extremely fecund this year, reserves his 
imaginative studies for another place, and is represented at the 
Academy by six portraits. Of these the powerful and in some 
measure chaiucteristic head of Mr. Matthew Arnold will attract 
most notice and be most severely criticised. In attaining his some¬ 
what studied harmonies of (one Mr. Watts is apt to sacrifice clear¬ 
ness of skin and brightness of eye, and he has in this instance given 
the poet a sort of obfuscation which is not entirely satisfactory. 
The portrait of the President, which has great sumptiiousuods of 
colour and breadth of tone, suffers a little from tho same cause, and 
tho odd drawing of the fingers is a stumbling-block to many. On 
tho other hand, the head of Mr. C. A. lonidcs is singular for the 
bright, clear expression of the eyes, drawn with no veil of serene 
colour over the pupils. Perhaps Mr. Watts’s most curious perform- 
anco at the Royal Academy this year is his portrait of Miss Raldock, 
which, with its light carnations and fleeting silvery tones, would pass 
for a very fine work of some such eighteenth-century painter as 
Lunorct,must be regarded as a very interesting and successful experi¬ 
ment in Mr. Watts’s hands. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema is so great a favourite with the public, and 
with artists, that it is something of a problem why his work seldom 
attracts much notice from the critics. The attitude of tho literary 
mind towards this painter’s pictures seems to be a vague distress that 
tbey are not at once removed for good to some public museum to bo 
looked at, not to bu described. There is, perhaps, some ground for 
this to be discovered in the antiquarian learning of the painter, who 
is for ever laying traps for tho casual critics. It is very tiresome 
to praise the painting of a cithera, and then find out that it really 
was a phorminx, or to be obliged to display a hopeless uncertainty as 
to the difference between a cblamys and a pallium. With all his 
wonderful knowledge of ancient life, Mr. Alma-Tadema remains a 
Dutchman, and is probably still a good deal more like Terbnrg than 
like Apelles. But this year, in his one picture, called “ Sappho,” he 
strikes a higher chord, and tempers his antiquarian knowledge with 
a fresher poetry than ever before. The poetess is represented as some- 
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thing o£ a precieme^ and it is by an excellent dramatic instinct that the 
artist contrasts her earnest gaze at AIcodus with the nonchalance ox 
positive inattention of all her prot^ pupils. It was a curious freak of 
the hanging committee to place this little picturo, the moat accom¬ 
plished of the year, close beside Mr. Millois’s^hoistcrous '* Cinderella.” 
The best of bulls is out of place in an exhibition of Venetian glass. 

Lot us hasten to disclaim any want of respect for the august genius 
of Mr. Millais. Praise is impertinence in the presence of this 
masculine and enduring power in English .art, this great man born 
to paint, whoso work may not always please or attract us, but whose 
direct strength never fails to make itself acknowledged. In speaking 
of “ Cinderella,” however, we have uscfl the word “ boisterous,” and 
this may express, according to the temper of the reader, the sympathy 
or want of sympathy that will accompany the tribute of admiration 
which the picture enforces. For the numerous portraits that Mr. 
Millais has sent to the Academy, a few words presently regarding 
their relative value, as compared with other admirable work, must 
hero suffice, except in the case of the figure of Lord Wimbome, 
where not only does the painter seem to surpass himself in technical 
precision and force, but in the introduction of the gold background, 
and of the two responding blues of jar and of cravat, to have con¬ 
sented more than usual to gratify tho instinct for positive beauty of 
colour. The criticism that must scarcely approach Mr. Millais may 
he permitted to hover around those glittering Dioscuri, Mr. Ouless 
and Mr. Holl, who are following so brilliantly in his wake. Tho 
progress made by these two painters is, in fact, as it appears to mo, 
the most interesting feature of this year’s Academy, of couxso from 
a technical point of view. The visitor will find it exceedingly 
instructive to hasten through the whole suite of galleries, restricting 
his attention for the time being to the portraits of tho throe last- 
mentioned painters. As we examine, ono after another, the heads 
of Mr. Ouless and Mr. Holl, we begin to perceive an analogy, not 
wholly whimsical, between tho former and Bartholomcus van dor 
Heist, between tho latter and Frans Hals. Mr. Ouless has a sim¬ 
plicity, a straightforward prose style in painting, that contrasts with 
Mr. HoU’s daring bravura and generoas clash of colour. In the second 
room Mr. HoU’s fierce old gentleman, with its brilliant whites and 
crimsons in tho dress, astonishes us into rapture until we glance at its 
pendant, Mr. Millais’s sober, perfect ” Sir Gilbert Grocnall.” Mr. 
Ouless seems to bear comparison with tho greater master more satisfac¬ 
torily, partly, perhaps, because he makes less demand upon the surpriso 
of the spectator; his work, however, is sometimes a little cold and irre¬ 
solute, and he has a fondness for smudged Frown backgrounds, which 
offend the eye. Our new Van der Heist, however, has learned how 
to draw a worn huxuan face with extraordinary precision and intelli- 

3 a2 
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gence, while our possible Frans Hals has already something of 
Haarlem in the massive projection of his heads and his full treatment 
of accessories. Each painter has attained his extreme level of per¬ 
formance hitherto in one of the many works he exhibits this year at the 
Hoynl Academy. Mr. Holl has certainly never done anything more 
powerful in drawing, or gorgeous in colour,than his “Dr. Cnidock,’* 
destined to adorn the hall of Brasenose; the vigour of the mere 
painting here, whether expended upon the skin, or the ornaments, or 
the fur of the robes, is w^orthy of tlie palmy days of English por¬ 
traiture, and gives splendid promise for the future. Yet, perhaps, 
Mr. (luless’s head of “ Mrs. Butterworth ” is a still more admirable 
achievement. Here there is no open expenditure of strength; all is 
quiet, sensitive, and yet resolute. The delicate drawing of the eyes 
and lips, the serene colour oi’ the face, the rendering of the dift'eront 
whites of silver hair and lace cap and ermine cape, these are of the 
very highest order of merit, ns merit goes in painting nowadays, 
to bo approached by few, surpassed perhaps by none. As we examine 
this portrait, we forget Va^. dor Heist, and think for one moment of 
Holbein himself. It should be recognised that Mr. Ouless has made 
extraordinary progress of late, and that success has very plainly not 
dulled his ambition. For Mr. lloll’s subject-picture, “ Horne Again,” 
a melancholy w'cleomo of the military by the fair, with a touching 
accompaniment of w'ceping and drumming, it is not easy to find one's 
self in 8ym25uthy. It is very clover, smartly anecdotal, and ques¬ 
tionably sincere, beautifully painted, and, on the whole, perhaps not 
W'orth painting. 

Of the many talents set in motion by Frederick "Walker, that of 
Mr. Herkomor seems to promise most lasting significance. In a 
variety of ways the younger master seems to set himself, almost 
with a touch of ostentation, in competition with the elder. Bui 
there is one great difference between them. Walker’s pictures, 
when they wore successful, formed one balanced]whole, while those of 
Mr. Herkoraer depend too much on the detailed beauty of the com¬ 
ponent parts. In his great picture of the crowd at the gates of the 
Portsmouth Dockyard the various incidents are painted with great 
feeling, and some of the heads are exquisite; but the entire compo¬ 
sition fails to enthral the attention. The intellectual vivacity of 
this painter, show'U in his Protean efforts after new media and now 
effects, is interesting and praisewoi'thy, but should be tempered with 
discretion, lest it lapse into mere restlessness. The picture called 
“ Missing ” has been thought out so carefully, that it is painful to 
bo obliged to say that it seems to show no real advance on the artist’s 
previous studies from modern English life. Perhaps the subject is 
more fitted for a woodcut than for a monumental painting. 

Mr. Poynter might have escaped minute criticism of his principal 
work of thisjrear, " Helen of Troy,” if it had not been for the indis- 
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crotion of his friends. In those premonitory trumpet-blasts which 
till tho daily and weekly papers during the mouth of April, and 
which threaten to become a serious nuisance, the public was care¬ 
fully prepared, in terms sonictimos too voluptuous to bo quoted here, 
for tho advent of u miracle of ])oetic beauty. We knew that Mr. 
Poynter, though always an uncertain painter, possessed the rare 
quality of style, and w'as moved by a high inicllectual ambition. 
There was, therefore, no reason -why he should not this year surpass 
himself, and exhibit a Avorthy llolon. lint w'hcu we saw this 
fading dream of a popular beauty, Avith licr staring eyes of AA'cak 
blue, licr vulgar red robo studdiHl with stars of tinsel, and tho 
ignoble attitude of her hands, avo could but exclaim Avith Faustus— 

“ Was this fair Iletcu, whose atlinired worth 
Made Grcoco aaiIIi ton j'enrs’ war olllh-t poor Troy i*" 

The execution of tho work, loo, is surely piu'rilc; tho marble columns, 
tlic statues, the bluxing temple, scarcely could be jiuinted Avorse. It 
cannot be denied that the picture possesses a certain attractive 
cleverness, but as little that it is uiiAvorthy of Mr. Poynter’s re¬ 
markable talent, and that it fulls us f.tr sliort of being a inastcrpiocc 
as it could contriA'o to do. The portrait of Lord Wharncliffo seems to 
be much Ixstter painted ; but it is hung so high that it. is iiiipo.s.sibIe 
to bo sure of this. It is surely uii uml^ual I'xporionco for u full 
Academician to taste llie atnu).s])bero at tin’s alliiude. 

Among the purely Acadeinic puinteiv, Avho.se Avork rarely calls for 
critical mention, Air. Armitage takes a foroinnst jjlaco ihx'ough his 
bU|)erior knowledge and enterprise. Ho never kiu)Av.s Avhon ho is 
beaten, he is ncA'er ooiiient to be superseded. Tfis long scries of 
“Acts of Charity,” placed side by side in one iVuiiie, arc of a nullity 
that is perfectly hallling, but his “Samson and the laon ” rises 
above mediocrity. Tho naked body of the athlete, tightly bound about 
the loins by a scarlet cloth, is boldly de-sigiicd, and the lion is not 
at all a bad lion in itself. The great fault of tlie composiliun, and 
tlie fault which Is an axe laid to the rout of this Avhole school of art, 
is the want of reality. Tlie lion is as large as Samson, or larger, 
yet the prophet throws it over his head without any tension of the 
muscles of tho back or left arm. Lvidently, from the mode iu Avliich 
tiamson moves, the lion is of no weight at all, a mere iiitlatcd toy- 
lion of thin india-rubber. There is no satisfaction in art of this 
kind, however strenuous the effort to produce il, however learned 
the draughtsmanship that adorns it. 

Mr. Hook is u veteran painter who shoAvs no tendency- to fall 
into these conventionalities. He was never freslicr or more vigorous 
than this year; indeed, to compare his present work w'ith what he 
has exhibited of late, aa'O should be inclined to congratulate him on 
taking out a ucav lease of genius. Air. Hook, and indeed some of 
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our lessor murine Hgurc-puinters, such as notably Mr. Colin. Hunter, 
have no rivals in their particular branch of art in Europe. At the 
Salon there is no lack of littoral scenes, but they arc never rendered 
with the truth, frcshncas, and atmospheric vitality of Mr. Hook. 
Perhaps 31. Eugene Feyen comes nearest to our English master in 
his treatment of fisher-life, but tliero is always, oven in his picture.s, 
a general tone of neutral tint which may be very harmonious, but 
which is far from rendering tlio turquoise blues and vitreous greens 
of the Channel. 3[r. IIook’.s “ Diamond Merchants” is one of the 
finest works ho lias ever painted, the pinnacled rocks of Cornwall, the 
changing surface of the sea, tlio ca.sy, natural grace of the sun-bumed 
children, arc all true alike and delightful. The starting boat, in 
“ Past Work,” too, is one of those records of minute and accurate 
ob.servatiou which we welcome in the painting of any master. 3fr. 
ir. W. B. Davis is another artist on whom long-su.staincd popularity 
has had no distracting effect. TTis work has lost a certain w'oolli- 
ness and crudity that one*- detracted from its beauty, and ho pro¬ 
bably never painted anything more entirely sound than his land¬ 
scape this year called “ Noon,” two <!attlo tethered among lliu 
rough, dry pasturage, tibovo the level of the sea. The careful and eoii- 
scientious drawing of every poppy, hemlock, and thistle in the fore¬ 
ground of this picture sliould especially bo noted. The study of a 
mare and her foal, called “ ^fotlier and Hon,” is rather too 
slight a production to be exliibited at]tho Acadeniy, but 3Ir. Davis's 
third work, “ The Evening Star,” which hangs in the last room, 
is a landscape in mellow harmony of tone, worthy of Cuyp himself. 
Yet liow is it that Sir. Davis, decidedly our best English cattle- 
painter, has never done justice to the magnificent purple bloom on 
the coat of a bull? We veiituro to suggest it to him as an object 
worthy of his finest powers. 

The principal contribution of Mr. Pcttic, “ Before his Peers,” a 
bearded aristocrat in black and yellow, pleading his own cause on 
some strenuous occasion, could be produced by none but the man 
who painted it. Its authorship cries to us from the other end of the 
gallery, the moment that it comes within sight. 3Iusculine, spirited, 
hasty art that demands attention and cannot be put by, lifelike to 
the extreme, with always a ti^ueh of the pjiint-brusb and the model 
when wc would .villiugly forget them, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Pottio's work is among the most individual of our time. Whether 
ho paints history or a portrait, whether he gives us a fresh lad 
whipping a Highland stream, or a handsome duchess fingering her 
jewels, his peculiar vuchet is plainly set on every square inch of the 
canvas. Tho excess of tliis sort of force has sent people of refine¬ 
ment back to Greuso or to Botticelli, to either extreme of delicacy, 
to escape so violent and boisterous a vitality. But many roads lead 
to tho Kome of fine art, and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
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Tettio strides like some stalwart knight across one of them. His 
satellites or attendant henchmen cannot be said to he objects of so 
much interest to the critic us he himself is. At one time they 
threatened to fill the Royal Academy unduly with their crude and 
“painty ” canvases. This year they are happily in such abcymioe that 
their very names may pass unmontioned, whether for praise or blame. 
But Mr. Hodgson, as distantly allied to tho same school, can hardly 
escape a little good-nuturecl castigation Ibr the extraordinary sort of 
Robinson Criisoo figure which ho has presented to tho Royal 
Academy as his diploma picture. Anything more laughably ill- 
composed and ill-painted can hardly bo comjoivcd, and wo can only 
speculate on the cause that lias led tho latest full Academician to 
oxpre.ss a public contempt for his collpaguc.s and his office. Wo 
should he sorry to think it the cry of tho emancipated Associate, 
freed for ever from any fear of the censoquent'cs of had painting. 

There is always so nmcli that is well done and original of its kind 
in the productions of Mr. liritou Riviere that wo cminot help wishing 
ho could ho porsuadetl to make a more Ihorougli study of the human 
figure. Nothing could be bettor than his ])ugH and s^Kiniels in 
“ Envy, Hatred, and Malice,” or his bull-dog In “ la't Sleeping 
Hogs Lie,” but the navvy in this latter work, and the dead Christian 
in “ A Roman Holiday,” are sadly out of drawing. In the last- 
mentioned picture, tlie furthcT tiger, which prowls, snarling round 
the edge of the amphitheatre, is excellently devised, but bcarcely 
painted with so much pow'ev as wo expc'ct from Mr. Riviere. 
Nevertheless, though the expression of his talent may fluctuate from 
year to year, wo arc always conscious in the case of this excellent 
ai'tist of an undirainished effort after wliat is sincere and adcqiiat'e. 
It Avould be agreeable to see more of thif in a group of young 
A.ssoeiatcs who began very widl, in some eases brilliantly, and who 
arc resting too soon upon their laurels. If we compare Mr. P. R. 
Morris’s “(iuoen’s Shilling” with M. Verhaz’ “Revue dos Kcolos ” 
in this year’s Salon, 'we must admit fliat tlie advantage lies entirely 
with tho Belgian artist. Yet Mr. Morris had at one time almost us 
much skill in grouping a multitude of fresh childish heads ns is 
shown in tho extraoi'diiiary work just mentioned. Jlut what are wo 
to say of his stagey, unreal composition of tliis year ? Surely this, 
that it misses tho one quality wliich M. Verhaz secures, reality. In 
the huge Belgian picture each little girl carries upon her coun¬ 
tenance tho stamp of her luiturc and training, and the whole work, us 
our neighbours would say, is an ugly, but extremely interesting 
portfolio of “ human documents.” Mr. Morris’s composition, 
sacrificing as it does truth to prettincss, attains the value of a scene 
in operu-lKiuffe. Mr. I’oter Graham, again, who has produced some 
beautiful works within tho last fifteen years, is below the average of 
bis skill this year. His landscapes tend to become too oily and 
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sticky, his sunlight floods his canvas like a golden varnish, and his 
style on every side is threatened by dangerous mannerisms. Yet we 
have every confidence that he will emerge from these perils, a 
confidence that scarcely extends to the case of Mr. MeWhirter, who 
seems to us to be in a moro parlous state than Mr. Graham, and 
“whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” The Koyal Academy has 
seldom seen a landscape so pretentious and untrue as the “Mountain 
Tops” of Mr. MeWhirter. Nor can Mr. Long be seriously con¬ 
gratulated on the popular success which ho has achieved by his 
“ Diana or Christ.” During the last five or six years this ambitious 
artist has, it seems to us, been steadily declining in the sounder paH 
of his work, and has descended at lust to a very catchpenny cleverness. 
The heroine of the affecting drama ap|)eal8 to us with a conventional 
pathos, rolling the whites of her eyes, and pursing up her mouth in 
the mode recommended by one of Dickens’s characters, as though 
repeating the words “ prune ” and “ prism.” Her lover and several 
bystanders prove to her with success that she is not alone in being 
able to roll the white of the eye. The Komaii governor watches 
her with an air of affable interest; a person holding a paper glances 
sideways at her with a fine old tragedy s(!owl, and a great mass of 
Buperuuraerarics are hastily sketched in behind. The only wcll- 
paintod ubjccls in the whole huge canva.s aro, the stalwart negro 
executioner and the .silver image of Diana. If Mr. Long had taken 
time to paint tJie rest of tho picture up to the level of these figures, 
it would have been a notable work, though even then shallow and 
poor in sentiment. 

Tho Singhalese have a proverb that even the full of a dancer is a 
somersault. It is almost as interesting to catch Mr. Drott tripping 
as to follow him in his customary perfection. ITis sea-piece this 
year, called “ Golden Prospects,” is not the most satisfactory thing 
he has ever done, but it detracts nothing from his grout prestige. It 
is an experiment, the result of wliich will, wc trust, }>ersuado him 
that there is a jmint whore tho artist gains nothing by continued 
elaboration, and w’horo to add detail is to lose freshness and per¬ 
spective. It is evident that Mr. Drctt has set himself this year to 
surpass all that he has before performed in the w'ay of radiant tran¬ 
script from nature; he has been ovor-careful, extravagantly punc¬ 
tilious, and now wo hope that he will return contentedly to what is 
within the possiblo range of painting. But would that we could see 
moro of this kind of error in the facile art that fills our exhibitions. 
Mr. Fildes is sometimes too ready to dismiss his work, but we may 
bo glad to forgive him the insipidity of his “Dolly” and his 
•‘Doubts” for the sake of his brilliant Venetian woman, in her 
gorgeous discords of yellow, bluo, and green, with her heap of 
orange stuffs caught up in one hand and her scoured copper pot 
balanced in th^ other, as sho laughs at us imder her blue-black hair. 
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Three of the last elected Associate painters are justifying; their 
honours very laudably. Wo nnj glad that Mr. Boughton ha.s looked 
at Holland through his blue>tinted spectacles, for he brings us into 
close sympathy with quaint, clean towns that exactly suit his old- 
fashioned temper of mind. But we are still more glad that ho has 
gone to Ilawthorno’s great romance for the subject of one of the few 
pictures of the year that is based on a guntiitm literary impression. 
It is not from any of tlie inoro startling pages of the Scar/ei Lettor 
that he has chosen his incident, but from one of the more subtle oTid 
singular passages of tho book—that in which the author makes us 
feel the human heart beating under the hard leathern jerkin of 
Puritanism. It is the branded woman conquering esteem by tho 
irresistible sweetness mid gravi(y of her manners, and transforming 
the hideous letter into a hynibol of help at need, that Mr. Boughton 
presents to us in his beautiful “ 1 [ester Pryiiiu’.*’ Having said so 
much, it is lock of space and not flippancy that makes us hastily 
suggest that tho eyes of liis figures, having now succcsisfiilly reached 
their ears, should begin to retire into normal proportions. Mr. 
Dicksce has produced a very beautiful and satisfactory work in his 
“ Is it nothing to yon, all ye lliat pas.sby?" a pioturo that shows 
the result of great labour and of science iiuiisual in so young a mau. 
We have no doubt that ho will free himself from a certain want of 
spontaneity that still makes his pictures seem a little like those of a 
sort of glorified Academy stiulcnl. Mr. Gow Las emancipated him¬ 
self more thoroughly from tin’s trick of manner, and has attained 
more completely an iiidi\iduality of style; but we cannot feel that 
he promises so mueli as Mr. Dicksec does. “ The Monk’s Walk,” 
by tho latter, is precisely what the poet meant by "a green thought 
in a green shade,” and shows au imaginative gift th.it should have 
many delightful surprises in store for us. 

And now at last wc leave the consideration of those painters who 
are secure of u position on tho walls, and come to tho.se who still 
depend on the justice and good-will of their more fortunate brethren. 
As space is limited we shall not attempt to catalogue the princip.il 
good pictures by outsiders, or dwell on casual examples of talent and 
i^kill. Wo must confine our.selves to an enumeration of those men 
who appear to us to put fortli, by their general work, most chum to 
recognition by the Royal Academy, and in doing so we shall mention 
only those who have placed themselves, by their successive efforts, 
among the prominent candidates for the ussociateship. In carefully 
weighing the claims of those painters as represented on the walls of 
the Academy, wo have, been so much bewildered ^^by the capricious 
manner in which the works of outsiders ore hung this year, that wo 
cannot help expressing a conviction that the hanging committee, 
whose names are unknown to us, are entitled to severe censure for 
the mode in which they have performed, or, in most cases, ucglccted 
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their duty. Wo would particularly refor to tho discourtesy shown 
to one or two eminent foreign exhibitors. Among iigurc-paintcr.s 
then, it appears to us that two men come prominently to the front 
with two very remarkable historical pictures, and in this case we 
cannot say that an}' blame is due to tho hangers, since “The Ueuo- 
diction ” of 3fr. J. 1). Linton, and the “Charlo.s I. at Grloucestcr,” 
of Jfr. Seymour Lucas, are placed on tho lino, on each side of a 
door, a.s if to invite convenient comiJurisou. Tt is very instructive 
to contrast these two maKterly productions. Mr. Taicas has tho 
advantage in brilliance and general efl'ect, in broad 2 danes of light, 
and in cunningly arranged depths of shadow. On the otlier hand, 
there is not on tho whole of his canvas an inch so exquisitely painted 
us the kneeling boy’s liead in Mr. Linton’s. Tho one painter is a 
simple historian, tho other has a touch of tlie dramatic i)oct; Mr. 
Lucas reminds iis of Mr. Pettie, while "Nfr. Linton seems to have 
caught something of the spirit of Baron Leys. “ The Benediction ” 
becomes more interesting the more closely we look into it; “ Charles T. 
at Gloucester ” jiroducos .ts full impression at once. It is easy 
to SCO that l^Ir. Lucas lias almo.st too much proficiency with 
oils; tlio cautious touch of Mr. Linton reveals the habitual 
practice of water-colour. Tlio work of Mr. Linton has long been 
udmirublc, that of 3Ir. Lucas has taken a start this year for which 
w’o were not prepared, and tlic rivalry between the two jiuinlers 
becomes very vivid and interesting. 

The numo of ]!ilr. John Collier has como moi’e recently bcfoi*c the 
public than either of those just mentioned, but. it has earned this 
year a great prestige. The beautiful com^josition which has been 
bought under the Chantrey Bequest fully deserves the popularity that 
it has enjoyed. It is the adequate interpretation of a very fine and 
moving story in EUzabethan history, as mysterious a tragedy as any 
that adorned the stage in that generation. At present Mr. Collier’s 
final position in art seems dubious; wc chiefiy observe that his 
piintiug is unusually sound and sober, and that ho adopts a thoroughly 
common-sense manner, adorned by a somewhat thin vein of poetry. 
In a year or two wc shall bo able to seo more clearly in what direc¬ 
tion a talent so wi 11 trained and so fully imder control will eventually 
lead him. lie seems to have an intellectual bias rather rare among 
painters, and, in fine, wo look forward to his future work with 
unusual anticipation. Mr. Waller is another man more or less of 
tho same school, who ha.s painted n better picturo this your than bo 
ever achieved before; but bis aims, os wo at present conceive them, 
arc rather to be compared with those of Mr. Lucas than with the 
more serious art of Mr. Collier or Mr. Linton. 

It would bo a pleasure to one who, like the present writer, has 
over and over again expended tho flowers of youthful rhetoric on 
tho praise Mr. Albert Moore’s successive pieces to continue that 
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enthusiasm in more sober speech. But a time seems reully to have 
come at last for speaking out strongly against the narrow range and 
paltry ambition of this singularly gifted colourist. “ Every one 
who has hair,” the Hindoos say, “ csxn do it up four different ways.” 
Tt would be delightful to lind that Mr. Albert Moore could contri\o 
even two kinds of toilet. Xor is bo any longer au adept in the one 
narrow class of subjects to udiicli ho confines himself. Tlie limb.s ol’ 
his figures lack all projection, the tissues they wear and tbo stuffs 
they li.unge upon are undistinguishahle in texture from their faces, 
or from" the wall behind them. Tt is really distressing to see a 
beautiful and original talent, which oiiee was sot to high imuginativt* 
uses, fall thus into decay. There wa-s uutliing to prevent Mr. Albert 
Moore from developing into .'uiollior and a more exquisilc Puvis de 
Chavannes; at present he is not merely not this, but ho is no longer 
u power in English art at all. "C’est un sacrilege, mais je le bondo,"’ 
as tho hero-worshipper says in thn last lu-w comedy. 

Mr. Ileywoud Hardy has achieved a veritablo success with his 
digniiled " Avuda aud tho Holy Lion,” but ho has made the tiiishike 
of aecompanying it by u picture that is by no meaiih noble or beautiful. 
As long as an artist displays this uncertainty of touch, we cannot 
feel confident that his talent is any deeper than that sort of lyriciszn 
whicli is comiaon to so many young men. Still tho lion has a certain 
grandeur of trejitmcnt that places r. I Icy wood Hardy in a more 
inlerostiug light than he lias ever been .seen in before. Mr. Ilobert 
W. Afacbetb, on the'other hand, has taken a distinct step back into 
tho rank and file by the injudicious exhibition of his “Ferry,” a 
picture ridiculou.sly crude in workmanship, ami imiutcd apparently 
with no more sensitive tool than the palette-knife, rorlions of this 
large picture display the truth of instinct, the wholesome feeling for 
rural beauty, and tho originality of design wlzieh have made previous 
works of this unequal artist .so very interesting; but the most inde- 
pcudeiu of painters should know how to paint, and the condition of 
eyo which enabled Mr. Jlocbcth to send in witliout a qualm such an 
expanse of cnidity as the water in tho foregj-ouud of “ Tlie Ferry” 
argues ill for ultimate mastery of the art. Before wo leave the 
figure-pamtors, we may say that the portrait of Colonel Yulo by Mr. 
T. Blake Wirgman seems to show an extraordinary advance on the 
part of a draughtsman who has been for some time before the public, 
but whoso portraits have erred on the side of timidity of treatment. 
In this portrait Mr. Wirgman seems to us of all tito outsiders to 
come tho nearest to Mr. Holl. 

The honours of landscape are dividetl this year between Mr. Cecil 
Lawson, Mr. Colin Huuter, and Mr. Keeley Halswelle. The first- 
mentioned of tbeso gentlemen makes a constantly stronger claim 
upon our attention us a landscape-painter of the constructive and 
selective class. He docs not attempt to follow tho prevailing cra/c 
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for “ impressions; ” ho doliberntely returns to the old traditions of 
English laudscajie. That ho owes a grout deal to Gainsborough ho 
would probably bo the last to <lony; ho has certainly not studied 
ITobbima and Guspar Poussin without stealing something of tho 
peculiar magic from each of them. FTe has a fine range of expres¬ 
sion ; lie lari oppress our nerves with thunder-cloud and broad 
masses of stormy light, or reduce his tones to so silvery a key that 
wc are reminded of some such quid, old-world draughtsman as 
Cozens. Tt is the peculiarit)' of such painting as this that it does 
nut iq>pctul to any extravagunce of passing fashion, but to time 
itself; and will jiossess what value it now possesses when the whole 
temper of tho ago has altered. We believe that if ho will keep true 
to his best instincts and resist a certain temptation to haste and 
ijccentricity, this arti.st will acliicvo a place in poetic lundsoape second 
to no J'higlishmau of his time. Mr. Colin Hunter has a more pro¬ 
saic, but a more robust temperament in art than Mr. Cecil Lawson. 
The ctfects ho produces are less lovely and refined, hut, they are soine- 
times more true to nature, and they are always well under his own 
control. Great injury is done to his two superb sea-scapes of this 
year by their position high above the lino. “ Mussel Gatherers," 
liowever, ns well as we are able to make out, is by fur the better of 
tho two, more original in tho strange grouping of tho women as they 
watlo, truer in the elfeet of strong twilight upon the ripples, more 
courageous in rendering the crude suuset atmosphere on tho low 
fields of the island bc}-oud. Mr. Jveelcy Jfalswelle is a new name in 
landscape art. For many years ho has sent from Home rather con¬ 
ventional figure-pieces, in which wc are free to confess that wo have 
taken no manner of interest. Hut he has returned to England, 
and ho lias made quite a new start by rendering, in a broad and 
striking style, passages of still water, full of silvery reeds, and 
broken only by “ the innumerable lily." He has painted those 
aquatic perspectives under afternoon skies alino>t surcharged with 
heaVy, silver-shot clouds, skies that press upon the sense of the 
siKsctator with some measure of painful exaggeration. Hut the 
general impression of nature is new and valuable, and places 
Mr. Keeley llalswcllc in a more prominent position than he ever 
held before. Fiuallv, it must not be overlooked that Miss Clara 
!Montalba has this year far outstepped all English painters of her sex 
by her noble picture of “St. Mark's," and that]Mr. Logsdail displays 
a new and valuable feeling for urchitoctural detail iii three striking, 
though harsh and dry, }>niiitings of Flemish life. 

What wc have said about the vagaries of the hanging committee 
does not hold true of the placing of the sculpture, which seems to 
have been carried otit under some now and happy inspiration. Tho 
dreadful shelf whicli used to run round the sculpture gallery, on 
which the busts were arranged side by side, like so many decapitated 
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heads, gives way this year to a series of peflcstal;’, one for each iudi. 
vidual work. The principal figures, too, iustoad of being crowded 
round the walls of tlic central hall, are placed in such isolation that 
they can be well seen from all sides. Sir Frederick Leighton, in 
addressing tho guests at the Academy dinner tlie other day, bade 
them notice that sculpture in England was waking from its long 
slumber. We certainly find reason to endorse his words. Is Mr. 
Thornycroft the "fated fairy I*rince” who has wrought this magic 
change? His “Teucer ” is certainly tho best statue of 1861, us bis 
" ArtomLs ” \va.s of 18S0, and ho has progi’cssed in originality and 
learning since last year. Itis coiicoptiou of the brother of Ajax is a 
very fine imaginative etudy, carried out with much more force and 
case than wo arc wont to find in Euglisli sculpture. The modelling 
of the head alone is something quite new to tho.se who have boon 
accustomed to sec at tho Academy year after year nothing better 
than smooth adaptations of debased Homan copies of Greek work. In 
exhibiting fbe “ Teucor," Mr. Tliornyerofl phases himself on a level 
with the best younger French sculptors of our lime, and claims kinship 
with such men as Idrac and Albort-Lefcuvre. Mr- George Lawson, 
in bis " Cleopatra,” shows soniething of the wimo instinct for style 
and for tltc modern grand manner; but his slutiio is marred by 
certain technical shortcomings. Mr. Lawson has modelled more 
satisfactory compositions than this. The beautiful workmanship of 
.Mr. Ariuhteud’s two marble bas-rclicfs is so very considerable, that 
wo pau'io to consiclcr w'liy the pleasure tliey give us is not mure 
complete. The answer, pivibably, should bo that the sculptor has 
wantonly, since accident is out of the question in so great a master of 
technique, disobeyed the law that in bas-relief fices must bo treated 
in profile. cannot desire to see the courageous experiment 

repeated. In iconic sculpture tlm Royal Academy presents nothing 
so considerable as Mr. Boehm's exquisitely finished bu.st of Mr. 
Gladstone. Wo welcopic, in bronze, tho equestrian group, culled “A 
Moment of Peril,” by Mr. Brock, wliieh was exhibited in plaster last 
year, and which has now been bought under tho Ohautrey Jlequest. 
In spite of a tiresome error in natural history, it is a noble work, which 
will advance the reputation of Foley’s best pupil. Wo are sorry to 
miss the name of Mr. Woolncr from tho list of cxliibitors in 1881. All 
tho names in sculpture hitherto mentioned have long been favourably 
before the public. Of fresh candidates for distinction, Mr. Leo, with 
his striking statue of " Cain,” seems to be moving forward on the 
80 undc.st principles ; but it would be well to bear in mind tho names 
of Mr. Percival Ball, Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. lioscou 31ulliiis. 
Tho President was certainly right, and English .sculpture is showing 
signs of revival; she has two great dangers to be ware of, pseudo- 
clMsicism on the one hand, and Italian smartness on tho other. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 



ENGLISH AND EASTERN HORSES. 

PAfiT TI.—ENGLISH HOltSES. 

As Hoon .'IS our three most illustrious Eustorn colonists, the 
Rycrley Turk, the Darley Arabian, and the Godolphin horso of 
unkiiown parcnttige, had established themselves and their families in 
the land, the breeding of the English race-horse may be said to have 
consummated itself. Older foreign sires helped to feed the dosccncs 
for awhile; thus Brilliant has little or nothing to do with the Dycrley 
Turk, and King Herod is perhaps the last horse of renown who is 
a stranger in blood to the Godolphin. Still the three families were 
inextricably intertwined one liundred years ago, and have gone on 
combining and rwombining themselves over since, so that for all 
jinictical purposes there are throe genealogies, and three only, still 
in their pristine vigour. Retting aside exceptional animals, from 
1750, let us say, to 1815, o thereabouts, the English racc-horso was 
perhaps at his best. The two-year-old races, though creeping in 
during the latter half of this period, were not yet very general; 
there were, consequently, fewer wretches, and the good, swifter or 
not swifter, wore of a more valuable sort and a richer national 
possession. So says Mr. White, the historian of the British turf, 
though I frankly confess that I do not rate his authority very 
highly;'so soys Colonel Hamilton Smith, who in depth of know¬ 
ledge, both scientific and practical, about the Equidec, stands, 
one may say, alone; so said Mr. Lawrence, the famous veterinary 
surgeon and historian of the horse; so sjiy, I believe, most men who 
huvo paid attention to these matters, except those professional 
turfites, whose main object it is to sweep away stakes and pocket 
bets without being bothered. 

The real difference between the old set and the new set of animals 
scorns to be this; that whereas tho earlier runners thought nothing 
of contesting three four-mile races in a week, and kept their power 
of doing this year after year, the modem flyer, who accomplishes 
three miles once in his career, and does not break down until after 
bo has ceased to ho a colt, is considered a prodigy. By all, how¬ 
ever, except mere book-makers, the preservation of a fino breed 
of horses cannot but ho looked upon as the trae object of racing. I 
trust, tberefore, that my readers will bear witb me whilst I discuss 
tlio subject, even tbougb I discuss it at some lengtji. The optimists 
have two arguments, each of which I admit has some force, and 
I do not wonder that they cling to them, seeing that in the face of 
an enormous mass of evidence directly against their theories, they 
have absolutely nothing else to rely upon. 
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Admiral Bous’s position is that Arabs and hulf-Araba are worth* 
less as against our present running horses, whereas from 1700 to 
1750 they distinguished themselves; therefore our older horses must 
have been worthless too. There are, however, several things to bo 
taken into consideration. We learn, to begin with, that Markham's 
Arabian was thoroughly well beaten in every race ho ran for—by 
the same process of reasoning, therefore, we might infer that Atlas or 
Bay Malton would have stood no chance against the running horses 
of James I. But, us Mr. Blunt points out, the pure Arab is bred 
and trained for quite other purposes. Keith or he nor his ancestors 
linve been accustomed or taught to race in our sense of the word. 
The qualities of the Arab family are such, no doubt, as to insure 
superiority to his descendants in that respect also, with time, and 
after instruction, but his normal superiority is one of a sonicwbat 
dilferent kind. Pure Arabs wo may therefore put aside for the 
present. 

With regard to half-Arabs like Childers, Itegulus, Brocklesby 
Betty, and so on, thcro are also several points to ho taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

In the first place the Arabs of 1750 were most carefully sought 
out and purchased ut any price. 

Secondly, these were, ns I have said before, mated u'ith the very 
best mares. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful wlicthor, even when every effort had been 
made, the most perfect Bpeciiiicii.s of the race were attainable except 
iit long intervals, and then by accident. Both here and in India, 
Sir David, Honeysuckle, the Bycrlcy Turk, the Lister Turk, the 
Darley Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, seem to have been caught 
by a happy chance. And it is worth considering whether some 
superstition may not have been ut work in the Oriental mind, urging it 
to get rid of horses with ominous markings. I recollect being told 
by an old Indian uncle of mine that it was in that direction pur¬ 
chasers ought to look out for a really superior Eastern horse. 8ir 
David accordingly was the best Arab ever landed in India, but there 
was some mystery about him. He came in a most miserable con¬ 
dition, and when put to the stud failed to become a sire,^ the native 
horse-dealers telling us at the same time that wo never should see 
his like again. Honeysuckle, also a very brilliant specimen of his 
kind, was unfortunately burnt to death on board ship in a voyage 
up the Ganges. 

In the fourth place, when horses did not appear on the turf until 
they were five, six, or seven years old, the half-Arubs had time to 

(l) Ab the Arabs ride, rro are told, only maros, a Bind horao, who, liko Cedric, the 
winner of the Derby in 1824, Langtoninn, or even the Earl, was practically lueleBB 
for the future, becaino uaolesa altogether, whatever his peiB'nial qualities might he. 
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develop. Under the present forcing system our throe-year-olds are 
abnormally good, as compared with themselves later on. Most of 
them, I really believe, instead of improving, fade and dwindle away ; 
at any rate the improvement between three and five years old is 
comparatively nothing to what it used to be. Now the son of an 
Arab, who is no race-horse in our sense of tho word, would probably 
require the full time due from Nature for the proper development of 
his family in order to reach the maximum of his excellence—this 
time we never give them now. 

And lastly, what is the condition of the Arab himself at present ? 
This is what Colonel Ilamiltun Smith says: " When, therefore, w’e 
take together all the qualities of tho Arabian horses, and compare 
them with other races, we may find some of greater single power, 
but nono endowed with so much to endear, to admire, or to use. 
Tliis opinion we are justificHl in passing, since neither Asia nor 
Eui'opc can boast of a horse in all or in some respects superior or 
equal, which is not mainly indebted to tlie Arabian blood for the 
estimation \vhich it has obtt ‘nod, but it is tlouHful whether the yreat 
qmilitics of these aiihna/s arc not now rapidly on the decline, the wants 
and e,rjw,ctaiions of the jwojde eridenlly takiny another direction." In 
confirmation of this opinion one has only to turn to Mr. Blunt’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century. There wo learn how miscriibly 
the wretched animals are now starved, fettered in helpless inaction, 
mid otherwise ill-treated; how, in consequence of tho continual sale 
of (heir horses, the mares, whom till recently they w'ished to keep, 
arc appropriated in great hoi’ds to a suiglc male, and so on. The old 
stories of the foal being brought up in the tent, and treated as a 
favourite child, are now quite obsolete; on the contrary, if the Arabs 
W'ero bent upon trashing, as we Yorkshireraen say, and ruining their 
breed, they could not take a strnightcr road to that goal than they 
seem to be doing at present. Even Sir Charles Buubury's invention 
of two-year-old races can hardly have been more mischievous to us 
than is the present Bedouin system to the Arab. 1 would submit to 
all impartial readers these reasons taken altogether, and then ask 
them if tho principal argument of the optimists has not, after the 
manner of their favourite Uowley Milers, sprung a back-sinew at least, 
if not irretrievably broken down. Now, unless this Anti-Atabic 
inference is held sufficient, they have, like their pets again, hardly 
a leg to stand upon. Tho whole array of recorded facts is dead 
against them, as we shall show in a rapid recapitulation of the 
principal statements which have from time to time been noted down 
in the history of horse-racing. The other argument of the optimists 
just worth noticing is derived from the habit in which our ancestors 
indulged, of riding alongside of the competitors during tho last half 
mile or so of an interesting race. It is argued from this that the 
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racers could not have been going any pace, and were worth very 
little. This inference is altogether an unrearonable one. The riding 
sportsmen of this class who maintained their equality with the 
running horses up to the winning post were, I should say, few in 
number, men, no doubt, like Mr. Jennison Shafto, of match*against- 
time notoriety, weighing probably less than the twelve stone carried 
by the racers, and mounted on fleet hacks, selected and fitted for that 
particular kind of work. 

What may be the case now I know not. The five-furlong %vretch 
in fashion may be us fast as a hunting leopard over his miserablo 
distance. But in my youth it was notorious that for a spurt many 
half-bred nags (such as Mr. Clifton’s old hunter Nottingham) were 
swifter than almost any four-legged creature to bo found, and further 
buck, in tho middle of the last century, Hell-fire l)ick on tho 
Hocket gelding could show the way, for a quarter of a mile, to 
every race-horse in tho w^orld. Nags of the same kind w'ould no 
doubt be common enough, there being a demand for them, and 
would be used with various degrees of success to gallop alongside 
the course against horses who had already stinggled through three 
miles and a half, under heavy weights, but 1 can draw from that 
fact no such inference us tlic optimists insist upon, and do not mean 
to be convinced. 

To begin like, or rather unlike, the ram in the fairy tale, at the 
beginning. The first recorded race of great importance is the match 
between the scini-rnythical Yorkshire horse Merlin and an un¬ 
named antagonist, possibly the scmi-raythicul Dragon, belonging to 
Tregonwell Frampton, tho patron saint, or sinner, of all succeeding 
blacklegs. For the aggressive sharp practice of Frampton and tho 
defensive sharp practice on the part of Merlin’s owner, I must refer 
tho reader to White. It may be said, in tho spirit of John Scott's 
remark about some ingenious Americans, That wc should not have 
been able to teach those gentlemen mwh" Each thought that ho 
had outwitted the other, and therefore both parties were naturally 
confident of success. Enormous sums w'cre betted, and finally York¬ 
shire was successful. It is not easy to accommodate Merlin's received 
pedigree to any probable time, but I suppose that if Mcrlip’s dam 
werevsister, as they say, to the greut-grandam of Bay Bolton, a horse 
foaled in 1705, she must have been a sister younger by fiitcon or twenty 
years, which would enable us to fix the date of the match cither quite 
at the end of tho seventeenth century or quite at tho opening of tho 
eighteenth; and this is not incompatible with another statement, that 
Merlin was alive as a stud horse in 1714. Tho Hclmsluy Turk iudcod 
(Merlin’s grandsirc) is popped down in the Stud-Book as though ho 
had been introduced by tho first Duke of Buckingham; but this, if wo 
compare the time when Mr. Felton lost his hat in August, 1628, with 
voi« XXIX. N.s. 3 n 
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the foaling of Woodcock by Merlin in 1715, and still more with tho 
foaling of a filly by tho Ilelmdey Turk out of Dodsworth’s dam, after 
the death of Charles II., is obviously a mistake. The introducer of 
the Helmsley Turk must have been tho gentleman who died “ in 
the worst inn's worst room," os, indeed, any llothschild might do to¬ 
morrow, if he broke lus neck out hunting and was carried thither in 
a hurry. This race of Merlin’s is now principally interesting to uh 
as probably the earliest in which a horse still known to us by 
name is engaged, and secondly as originally exhibiting tho true 
Yorkshire temper, with its keen intensity of interest and absorbing 
jealousy of the South—which continued so remarkable a charac¬ 
teristic of the people north of Trent, till tho railways, “ cranking 
in," mixed up everything together. The following rude verses are 
part of a ballad relating to tho nuitob, and were quoted in 
Life in London some fifteen or twenty years ago;— 

" Now when tlioy caino to tho yucoiul iuile*post, 

They soouiud to niii vory {piy, 

Jorry said, ‘ If y v)u cun no fastor go, 

Comu let UH whip siway—iiw.iy.’ 

"And when they rnmo to tho third inilo-posf, 

They suomt-d io nin very true, 

Jerry said, ‘ If jou can no faster 

1 innst and will leave thou—leave fliou.’ 

“ And now little Moiliu Las won the day, 

And all for his master’s f'.iin ; 

T/irre wnv foxir-iinil-turuUi Yorkshireiufn 
Ouai-ded hini, to his stahlo again. 

" Ami as they ro<lo through Newmarket, 

Many cursus on them did full— 

A vur^u light on each Yorkshire knight, 

Their horses, and riders and all." 


The same Yorkshire feeling I endeavoured to express in more 
modern phraseology, through rhymes which excited some attention 
in their day—though now out of print. Tho race referred to in thoin 
was that of 1827, in which Mr. Peter’s Matilda defeated jVlamcluke, 
the winner of the Derby, after a iDo.st anxious struggle. 

" And every coriior of tho North 
Has poured her haivly yoomcii forth; 

Th<<* dweller by tho glistening lilln 
Tnat sound among tho ('raven Hills, 

Thu stalwart husbandman who holds 
His plough upon tho Eastern wolds— 

From Swalo and Uro, from Crossfell wastes, 

They roll along by dale and down; 

Whilst from each grim and clouded town, 

For once the sallow weaver hastes; 

To gather thickly on tho lea, 

Still stronining from far homes, to see 
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If TotAdure keeps Iienr <dd xenimii, 

Or if the dreaded Derby ho^ 

Can tear the laurel ixom her course* 

With the same look oa erety &ce, 

The same kom feeling, they retrace 
The Legends of each autioat race, 

Beoalling' BeToUer iu lus pride. 

Or Blacklock of the mighty stride; 

Or listening to somo grey-haired sage, 

Full of the dignity of age, 

How Ilomblotoniau’'' beat of yote 
Such rivals .-is ore seen no inora : 

How his old father loved to toll 
Of that stern struggle, ended well, 

When, stionguf heait, the Wentworth liny* 

From sta^oring 1 lorod strode .iwuy; 

Of our first victory, handed on 
Through the long yeai's from sire to .wn, 

Whilst subtlo Fmmpton schemed in vain, 

And from Nuwmarkot’s baffled plum, 

That triumph leapt liko beucoii ill os 
Across tho sullen midland shires, 

To fill with glee our n'cljiig spiics, 

Whilst children starhsd from then- bod^. 

Those joybeUs^ ulushing round their heads, 

To liear through shouting Yorkshiro run 
Tho nows that Moitin’s * raco was won , 

How Northern hors<*s such as they 
Would leave tho panting South hulf-wui, 

TSut that tho ercaturus of to-day 
Ai'u cast ill (juitii .1 differout inoidd, 

Fi'oin what ho lecollects of old,” &o , Ac. 

Betweeu Merlin and Flying Childers, the most eelcbralcd names 
are those of Basto, Bay Bolton, Broclclcsby Betty, True Blue, 
Chanter, Fox, and Bonny Black. Of the earlier among theMo we 
know little beyond their names; Chanter, however, is famous as 
the antagonist of Childers iu 1722, being at that time twelve years 
old; Fox and Bonny Black also reach tho time when races at 
Newmarket begin to bo recorded, and from the era of Flying 
Childers English racing has proceeded with a stetuly and continuous 
advance. The legends about the horse iu question are so well known 
that it is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon f hem. 1 f his stride, like 
that of Eclipse, when extended, covered twenty-five feet, it was eight 
inches longer than the strides of the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur 
when they wore struggling head to head opposite the York Stand in 
1851. The two horses, whilst tho contention was at its height, reached 

(1) From 1817 to 1821. 

(2) Hamblatonian and Diamond, 1799. 

(3) Bay Malton and King Herod, 17G6. 

{4) When Beeswing, in 1842, won that great Bcntheni Irojhy, the Awot Cup, 
Northumberland, of one spirit with Yorkshiro in tho matter of ruling, losinted upon 
having the bolls of St. Kicliolas, Newcastle, rung in her honour, and rung tboy were. 

(6) Merlin, say 1700. 

3 s 2 
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over exactly the same space of ground, and that space was twenty-four 
feet four inches. The portrait of Flying Childers commonly repre¬ 
sent him with his hind legs stretching abnormally far back. If, by 
some exceptional leverage power, he could bring these hind legs per¬ 
fectly under him when he galloped, his length of stride and his 
superior speed would be not unreasonably accounted for. He won 
two matches and received somo forfeits at FTewmarket, but his 
greatest achievements were not performed in public; he is said to 
have given Fox, almost the best runner of his time, 12 lbs., and to 
havo beaten him a quarter of a mile over the Beacon course; which 
is very much as if a dark three-year-old had mot Bobert the Devil 
last year at Doncaster and reached the goal before Bobert had come 
to what is called the end of the white rails. 

It is worth remarking that Fox at this time belonged to the Duke 
of Butland, as did the hitherto invincible Bonny Black, and that 
the Duke, on withdrawing this famous mare from the turf, challenged 
any horse or mare in the kingdom to run four times round the race¬ 
course (about fourteen miles and a quarter); whether this challenge 
was aimed at Childers, then six years old, and whether it gives 
evidence of the Duke of Butland’s belief, judging through Fox, that 
Childers, in spite of his tremendous speed, might possibly bo worn down 
in a very long race, we cannot say. The challenge w^os not accepted, 
and Bonny Black retired with all the honours of war. Why also she 
was never mated with Childers is a curious question; the blood of the 
Byerley Turk might have mingled with that of the Darley Arabian, 
some thirty-five years before the birth of Herod, and who can say 
what would have been the result P As the two Dukes were neigh¬ 
bours in the country, as wcU os associates at Newmarket, as one of 
them possessed the finest horse, and the other the finest marc in 
England, why so natural a union never took place must be loft to 
the Monnerses and Cavendishes to explain. The sons of Childers, 
Blacklegs, Plaistow, Second, Blaze, and Spanking Boger, all came 
into competition with the progeny of the Godolphin Arabian and of 
Partner, and are perhaps entitled to rank with them—certainly not 
higher. In the next generation, with the exception of Blaze, and of 
Snap, who was excellent both on the turf and at the stud, they more 
or less disappear, whilst the Godolphiu family sweeps everything 
before it. The following anecdote os to the purchase of Childers, 
preserved at Oantley, may perhaps be new to my readers; with it we 
will take leave of the “ unwinged flyer,'* as the Moorish poet quoted 
above would have called him. 

The Duke of Devonshire was in the habit of buying annually 
some of Mr. Childers's ** young things "; on one occasion a dispute 
arose between them, as to whether the sum due from the Duke to 
the Squire was to bo calculated in guineas or pounds. “ Throw in," 
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exclaimed tho Duke, ''that ugly little white-laced Devil looking over 
the gate yonder, and guineas it shall be.** Ko sooner said than 
done; Childers went with the lot to Chatsworth, and was there used 
os a hack. Betuming one day with letters across the moor, he 
passed the exeroising ground of the Duke’s accepted racers. Tho 
boys jeered at him as he went by, crying out, ** Come now, let us 
see what that wonderful high-bred nag of yours can do.*' This 
invitation was straightway accepted, and tho curiosity of CMlders’e 
critics satisfied at once. It is needless to add that the horse was 
immediately put into training, and the Chatsworth post-pony found 
himself at once transformed into the pride and terror of Newmarket. 
His comparatively small size was considered at first, I suppose, to unfit 
him for racing. The same thing happened with Gimcrack afterwards 
—some such accident disclosed his superiority, and the wondering 
groom rushed to tell his master that the “little Cripple colt could beat 
them all.** How do these instances square themselves with the Bous- 
Galloway theory P Between Childers and Eclipse little more than forty- 
five years intervened, and during all this time, .whenever superior 
power was shown, or imagined, the regular formula was—^this is the 
best horse since Childers. That was said of Lath, foaled in 1732; of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Atlas, foaled in 1752, and doubtless of many 
others in the excitement of some unexpected victory. But after the 
advent of Eclipse, this formula dropped. For the first time men 
recognised a race-horsc equal, or if not absolutely equal to the typical 
Flyer, yet good enough, in Cambridge phraseology, to bo bracketed 
with him. Now we always wonder why Admiral Bous and his sup¬ 
porters have invariably assumed that the men of those times were in¬ 
capable of forming an opinion worth attending to. There are now 
hundreds of people in all ranks of life, from Duke to tout, who must 
be perfectly competent to compare and contrast Isonomy with such 
a horse as Touchstone, foaled in 1831, and both of them with 
celebrated racers, such us Bay Middleton, StockweU, Gladiateur, 
Blair Athol and others who come in between. Why then are we to 
suppose that the English sportsmen of one hundred and twenty years 
ago judged without reason in these matters, and spoke without 
thought P There must at least have been the same number of men in 
1769 who could recollect 1722 and the ensuing years, as there 
are now to recollect 1830. If a man heard, as I heard from John 
Scott, long alter 1828, that Velocipede, though not the luckiest, was 
the best three-year-old he had over trained; ^ and if that man has, as 
I have, the most perfect recollection of Velocipede’s appearance, size, 

(1) The last Doihjr I have vritnesaed (for I hsvo left off going to neee) was won by 
Pretender, the last St. Legor by Silvio; and I should say, taking a shot at the proba- 
Ulities of the cose, that Velocipede could, to speak mildly, have given Pretender 
21 lbs., and Silvio a stone or more. 
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•bape, pointSy and style of going, he naturally thinks that he 
is able to institute 8oine.8ort of comparison between him and Robert 
the Devil; or between Robert the Devil and twenty other horses, 
equally distinct as Velocipede along the lines of his memory. Is 
such a power confined to the latter part of the nineteenth century P 
and if not, what was there to hinder my great-grand&ther, 
under similar circumstances, from putting Sedbury, and Lath, and 
Regulus, and Mirza before his eyes, w'hilst Eclipse was gaining his 
victories; and weighing them in the balance of judgment against 
Eclipse, whom he saw, and against Childers, whom he could 
perfectly recollect P In fact, no man ever heard of this marvellous 
advance through the generations till quite the other day. The 
utmost that Sir Charles Bunbury, the inventor of two-yoar-old 
racing,^ claimed for Smolensko, was that possibly he could have 
gmie over the course with Shark at even weights, instead of at 
10 lbs., as old Lawrence suggested. “ But,” continues the narrator 
“ he afterwards, I believe, changed that opinion.” 

Whether, however, the old notion that Childers and Eclipse stand 
apart in a class from all others be sound or not, it seems certain that 
so great a superiority over all existing competitors never was found 
in any third champion. So that oven if we accept Admiral Rous’s 
statement, that Eclipse now would hardly carry off a £50 selling 
plate, with the winner to be sold for 200 guineas, this yet gives the 
pair a special distinction of their own. 

I do not know when this wonderful improvement is supposed to 
have reached its maximum, but I assume that the present horses 
will not claim to be much better than Touchstone, Bay Middleton, 
and Beeswing, or Fleur-de-lis. Now, between Marske and Touch¬ 
stone there are five generations; between Bay Middleton and King 
Herod, four; between Beeswing and Mutchem, four; four also 
between Fleur-de-lis and Matchem, so that the improvement must 
have gone on at the rate of at least a stone per generation, since 
everybody must acknowledge that four stone ^ is a most moderate 
allowance for the best horse of the year to have given to so poor a com¬ 
petitor as Eclipse is thus supposed to be. Have the optimists ever 
considered, in connection with this point, certain horses who over¬ 
lapped their own generation, and had to meet nephews and nieces at 
even weights over the course P Mirza,^ we think, is an awkward 

(1) Snbtmditnulta. 

^2) Four stone I take to be about the average difference between Al of any given 
year and his lowest thoroughbred contemporar}', keepable in training for amdll selling 
races, like the Rous Eclipse. 

(3) Mirsa, by the Oodolphin Arabian, foaled*seventeen years after Lath, the son and 
heir; ho ran somo ton or eleven times, and never was beaten. He ended his career by 
defcotmg a grand field over the Beacon course at Kewmarket, including his renowned 
nephew bfatchem, and the equally renowned Jason, ronunemoratod by ^nuuikoray. 
Jason, also, is of a younger generation. We may add that Mirza was not bronght 
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horse for them, and Meteora* a very avkwm*d mare. Hamhle- 
tomian and Diamond may also be mentioned as running on among 
the unsarpassable to the last. But the horse to whom we 

wish to call particular attention is Modoro, by Oervantes out of a 
Sorcerer mare, foaled in 1824. lie was of the same generation as 
Altisidora and Tramp, foaled in 1810; as Orville, foaled' in 1799 ; 
as Eleanor, foaled in 1798, and actually one generation higher up 
and nearer to the Darley Arabian than Catton, foaled in 1809. In 
epite of this, he was ono of the best horses of a good year, with 
nothing to show that he was in any respect obsolete (except that 
he certainly had good legs); and my readers will see hereafter that 
the fastest mile-and-a-quarter race discoverable in the Oalendars was 
won by him against two powerful opponents, each of them two 
generations farther off from the one common ancestor than he was. 
If, then, Mirza, by the Godolphin Arabian, and Meteora, by Meteor, 
could defeat nephews and nioces and the like; if Medoro could 
conquer bis grand-nopbews and the like in 1830, we begin to 
doubt of this continuous improvement, so lou^y boasted of, and 
may fairly desire to ascertain the positive as well as the reLative 
merits of Eclipse, if they happen to be ascertainable. The only clue 
to them seems to bo his race against Tortoise and Bellario in 1770 
at York. It is thus described :—“ 20 to 1. In running 100 to 1 on 
Eclipse. Eclipse took the lead at starting, and when at the two- 
mile post was abme a ditstance^ before the others. He won with 
uncommon ease.'* Now both Tortoise and Bellario belonged then to 
tho first rank of horses, tho rank which included Bay Malton, Gim- 
orack, Antinous, Beau Fremont, and King Herod. A year or two 
before there had been a famous contest at York, between Bay Mol- 
ton, Herod, Beau Fremont, and others. On account of the great 
interest awakened this race was carefully timed. Bay Malton went 
over the York four-mile course (always dull and inelastic, and gene¬ 
rally more or less heavy in an English August) in 7 m. and 43|r s.; 
and yet Eclipse could have beaten horses of much tho same stamp as 
Bay Malton 600 yards or so over the same ground four years after¬ 
wards. We may add that 7 ro. and 43^ s. continued to be good 
average time for similar races at York, when Haphazard and his 
successors contested them fifty years later; and we must leave our 
readers to decide whether these calculations are easily reconcilable 
with tho selling stakes theory alluded to above. It may not bo out 

(t) Hetoora, the best mare of her time, was a late graad-daughtcr of Eclipao; aho 
won her four laet racoa in the year 1810, forty yoara after her gTandidro had retired from 
tho tuif. It is needlcaa to add that her competitora, with hardly an exception, wore 
lower down in tho generationa than ahe waa. 

(2) It ia probaUe that Captain Q'Kellj', after having eliown that ho could distance, 
or double distanoo, his opponeuta, refrainod from doing so because, as we loam, there 
waa heavy betting between llellario and Tortoiae for the second place. 
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of place here to point out what the average thoroughbred horse of 
that day could do in races against time, about which there can bo 
no mistake. Mr. Hall's Quibbler, in 1782, practically accomplished 
twenty-four miles within the hour. In 1750 Mr. Jennison Bhafto, 
on ten different horses, galloped fifty miles in 1 h. 49 m. and some 
odd seconds. The four third-rate animals who drew old Queens- 
berry’s carriage in his well-known match in 1750 overpowered their 
jockics at the start, and run away, doing the first four miles in 9 in., 
with wheels behind them ; and finally, in 1760, the celebrated Mr. 
Johnson (whoever the celebrated Mr. Johnson may have been) rode 
one mile at York, for 100 guineas, standing upright upon his 
saddle. “ Ho was allowed three minutes to ride it in, but he accom¬ 
plished the task in two minutes forty-two seconds.” The name of 
the horse he elected to stand upon is not even thought worth men¬ 
tioning. Why, th'^n, are we to disbelieve every statement handed 
down to us about tho pace of these old encounters—because it pleases 
Admiral Rous and his adherei^ts to go on knocking our two-year- 
olds to pieces, and to breed from fast weeds and cripples rather than 
stout horses, in order that two-year-old races may be more readily 
wonP. Lord Stradbroke, at any rate, differs os much from his 
brother, so far as sound opinions in this matter arc concerned, as 
Eclipse differed, in racing power, from his cadet, Garrick. This is 
what says:—“For more than sixty years I have had greut 
experience in breeding all sorts of horses, and have taken great in¬ 
terest in their enduring qualities. I believe that horses Aave deterio¬ 
rated of late years. My firm belief is that there are not now 
four horses in England that could run over the Beacon course 
in eight minutes, which, in my younger days, I have seen con¬ 
stantly done.” 

If any confirmation of Lord Stradbroke’s opinion be needed, 
America will furnish it. The Americans maintained our old Eng¬ 
lish system of four-mile heats long after we had abandoned them; 
and though naturally, if wo had kept upon the same lines, our horses 
ought to have retained their superiority, seeing that we intended to 
reserve all the best stallions, and still more, all the best mares for 
ourselves—to feed them, as it were, with the crumbs that fell from 
our table; still Prioress, and Optimist, and Starch (to say nothing 
of magnificent Old Jiexington over the sea) brought home to all who 
could not keep their eyes close shut, tho disagreeable truth that 
they represented Dorimant, and Shark, and Highflyer, and Hamble- 
tonian, over anything like a distance of ground, a great deal better 
than most of their English contemporaries.^ 

To proceed, however, downwards from Eclipse. Of the race 
between Firetail and Pumpkin, one minute four and a half seconds 

(1) This, I need Bcarcdv say, was written before the recent porformancet of Iroquois, 
Foxhall, and DoxiYnlano. 
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over the Bowloy milo in 1773 (‘* decidedly less than a minute and a 
quarter,*’says another and independent eye-witness), any allusion U> 
which always makes the optimists foam at the mouth with rage, we 
shall say nothing except that it was published over Europe, without 
being contradicted or questioned; and that both Pumpkin and 
Firetail could go four miles as well as one with perfect comfort to 
themselves, and, as must be clear to any one opening the Racing 
Calendar, did not break down before they had ceased to be colts, 
which is more than can bo said of their most obvious modern rival— 
that brilliant cripple, liay Middleton. His race with Elis for the 
Two Thousand Guineas Stakes in 1836 is, perhaps, tlie nearest 
approach to Firelail’s wonderful performance. Indeed, if Bay 
Middleton had been able to start in 1773 on the other side of the 
course, with 7 st. upon his back (his proper weight), instead of 
8 st. 7 lbs., who knows what might have happened ? 

After this there is nothing of startling interest before the famous 
match between Hambletonian and Diamond for three thousand 
guineas; both being colts of 1702, were seven in t^e spring of 1709— 
as we should say, rising seven, according to the older method of 
calculating age—^when the match took place. 

This mutch is alw'uys brought forward by tho optimists as tending 
to show that tho speed of our older horses has been exaggerated. 
“Eight minutes and a half,” say they, “were occupied by these 
renowned horses in running over tho Beacon Course, according to 
the best authorities; and therefore no preceding runner ever did it 
in less*” It is obviously impossible, then, that Childers should have 
carried 0 st. over the same distance in 7^ m.; that Regulus should 
have completed his four miles at Newmarket in 7 m. 10 sec.; that 
Coriander, many years afterwards, should have repeated this re¬ 
markable performance; that Matchem should have beaten Trajan 
for the Whip in 7 m. 20 sec.; that Spectator, a year or two afterwards, 
should havo run three 4-mile heats in 7 m. SO sec., in 7 m. 40 see., 
and 8 m. odd. All such absurd statements arc quashed and put out of 
court by tho simple fact that Hambletonian required 8| ra. to achieve 
bis mighty triumph. 

I must be permitted to say that this is all nonsense. In the first 
place I do not know why anybody assumes that 8j; m. is tho most 
accurate timing of this great race; and secondly, if it were, it does 
not bear upon the general question in the smallest degree. I have 
seen four separate accounts of this match. One man, no doubt, 
says that it was run in 8j m., adding, however, that “ tho first three 
miles were done at an dhsy gallop.” He is a bitter partisan of 
Diamond’s, had obviously lost his money, and his object being to 
prove that Diamond’s rider had thrown away his chance by not 
forcing the pace. He naturally represents tho race to have occupied 
the longest time possible. A second eye-witness tells us that the 
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racie was finislied in 8 m. But, according to him, Fitzpatrick on 
Diamond rode booty.” He also seems to have lost his bots and his 
temper on this memorable occasion. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that to me both these gentlemen seem to have been very great fools. 
A third narrator takes up the story a little later, reviews all that has 
been said upon the subject, and shows himself to be a much more 
competent judge. 

He also is prejudiced, justly or unjustly, against Hambletonian, 
calls him a great swerving brute, and so on, stating that he was not 
whipped, because if he had been he would probably have collapsed 
at once—still he seems to know what he is talking about. Now ho 
declines to fix the time at all, saying that as to that there was a 
great difference of opinion. Still he confirms nincompoop the first 
more or less by declaring that he has often seen the course run over 
by horses of inferior pretensions, under heavier weights, in a shorter 
time. He does not think, however, that Diamond could have won 
under any circumstances, beL'aving that the larger and swifter horse 
could have laid ofi‘, whilst his smaller rival was exhausting his powers, 
to come up when his game little antagonist had blown himself by 
despente exertions, and win as he liked. Lastly, there is a Yorkshire 
account which seems, whenever this great event was afterwards 
spoken of, to have finally prevailed—viz., that Hambletonian won in 
a canter; because whilst Diamond was terribly punished. Buckle 
never whipped him at all, and that the race was completed in 
7 min. Id sec.^ This last assertion seems to me, I confess, not in 
accordance with the evidence; it was rather, 1 think, the North of 
England view what Hamblctonian’s great race ought to have been, 
than what it really was. Anybody can see that the slower of two 
horses is under some disadvantage in a match, os compared to what 
he would be in a race comprising a large field of competitors, and 
Diamond seems to have felt the difficulty of not having some one to 
make strong running for him without his distressing himself, and to 
have been hampered accordingly. As far as I can make out, all the 
early progress of the struggle was somewhat slow, Diamond’s rider 
not caring to over-force his horse, but that when Hambletonian shot 
to the front in order to make use of his superior length and swiftness 
across the flat, the pace became exceedingly severe. Buckle is 
reported to have told Clift, the well-known jockey, that he had 
never been so fast in his life. This being so, they went together 
and measured Hambletonian’s hoof-marks on that part of the course, 
finding, according to the account given, that for nearly a mile and a 
half he had covered eight yards at every Itride. He was supposed, 
indeed, to have secured his victory by out-pacing and over-hurrying 
Diamond in that tremendous rush of speed. 

(1) Still it disws vhat tiie receivable opinioa then woe ae to the pace of a flret-claas 
roce-horee. 
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As Miswered the ^al call upon him with pcifect gameness, 
the Newmmrket abuse of him seems to.be mere ISouth'^untry spite 
ogainst our Northeni champion, and as a TorkslaromBD, 1 must 
add, that taking everything into consideration. Diamond has no 
claim to talce equal rank with him os a race*horse. It might almost 
(» well bo said that Lord Exeter’s Beiram was on a level with Priam, 
heoause he once pressed him closely lor the Goodwood Gup. Ham- 
Uetonian won the St. Leger in 1795; ho started, between 1795 and 
1800, seventeen times, and one may say, never was beaten.^ It is 
true that he lost a plate at York, by bolting over tbe rails and 
running off to his stable, on which occasion he is said to have cleared 
thirty feet in that single bound; but he tamed the tables on his 
conqueror, if one can cal) him so, two days afterwards. Diamond, 
on the other hand, though certainly a frequent winner, was beaten 
no less than ten times in the course of his turf career, besides losing 
an eleventh race by running out of the course in emulation of 
Hamblctonian. Hambletonion, moreover, during the whole of 1798 
was lame, out of sorts, and out of training, so. that it is probable 
that he had irrecoverably lost something of his natural excellence, 
whilst Diamond, I should say, was never so good as on that meming, 
either before it or after it. To crown all, it must not be forgotten 
that Hambletonion was conceding weight to him. Three pounds, it 
is true, may not amount to niuoh over the Rowley mile, but when 
you carry it over the Beacon course it is quite another matter. Seven 
pounds hetu^een two horses perfectly equal has been there computed 
to make the difference of a distance of 240 yards. What difference 
three pounds might make I do not know, not 103 yards, I prestime, 
but still several lengths at the least, and by so much was Hamble- 
tonian bettor tlian Diamond on that important April morning in 
1799; whilst as three-year-olds, as four-year-olds, or as five-year- 
olds, there could ho no comparison at all between the two racers. 
Hambletonian, moreover, as the direct ancestor of Bhtcklock, and as 
the siro of Camillas, Smuggler, Theresa, and other good horses, was 
greatly superior to his rival at the stud, though in that respect I 
admit he hardly equalled the expectations which were formed of him 
at first. 

I have only to repeat that if this match occupied eight minutes and 
thirty seconds in running, the fact is satisfactorily explained above; 
it is at any rate clear that one hundred horses previous to, contem- 
poraiy with, or coming shortly after these two celebrated antagonists, 
could have gone over the same ground with ease at a greater pace 
than that. The optimist, moreover, cannot be allowed to choose 
one race to draw their inferences from. The true conclusion can 
only be derived from an average of many races; I shall, therefore, 

(l) He was also first favourite in every one of his races, from first to last. 
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proceed on my examination of the old calendars and lay before my 
readers a commonplace table of the performances of commonplaco 
good horses, from the days of Careless and Bay Malton, till about 
forty years ago, when four-mile races, if not absolutely dead, had 
ceased to awaken any real interest. These turf memories are recorded 
by one John Orton, keeper of the match-book and clerk of the 
course at York. I must add that nothing can apparently bo more 
capricious than Mr. Orton’s selection of his timed races; and what 
is the more provoking, the contests which he leaves untimed are often 
tlio most interesting ones; thus, in 1770 and 1779, ho tells us how 
Eclipse and Highflyer won their plates at York, but not how many 
minutes they spent in winning them. Neither do wo hear anything 
in this respect of Beningbrough and Hambletonian, so that all Hamble- 
tonian’s victories, including one over Beningbrough himself, and the 
still unforgotten straggle between Beningbrough and Benington in 
179/i (this last omission, however, I am enabled to supply), are alike 
passed over in silence; as al o is the memorable contest between 
Catton and Dinmont, on Wednesday, the 25th of September, 1816, 
about which the Yorkshire farmers were never tired of talking when 
I was a boy; whilst as for the southern horses, “ TJrgentur omnes 
illocrymabilcs carent quin vate sacro.” No second Mr, Orton arose at 
Newmarket, and therefore the victories of Eclipse, Goldfinder, Shark, 
Dorimant, Highflyer, Potatoes, and the rest, are merely noted down 
without any description of them. This is unlucky, as over the fl.ne 
turf at Newmarket in April and October, a more brilliant rate of 
speed was probably maintuincrl than on or through the dull clays of 
York in August. 

I am aware that it is the fashion to despise timing, and to affirm 
that it affords no test of merit, but surely this involves some con> 
fusion of thought. The comparison of one Derby with another 
is worthless, no doubt, because the two may have been run under 
totally different circumstances, but the same thing cannot be assorted 
of a comparison between two sufficient periods of successive races, 
and the optimists must indeed be hard put to it for an argument, if 
they try to shelter themselves under so transparent an equivocation. 

Having just now adverted to Mr. Orton’s capriciousness, I shall, 
before copying out his notices, say a word or two upon some remark¬ 
able racing events, which are ei^er out of his immediate province 
(York, Hambledon, Epsom, and Doncaster) or else for some reason 
or other have been left by him without the required comments. I 
have already mentioned Childers, Begulus, Firetail, and Coriander; 
in more modem times, the King’s Plate at Ascot, won by Chftteau 
Margaux against Brownlock (I think in 1827), a dead heat between 
Ch&teau Margaux and Lamplighter at Newmarket (I fancy in 1828), 
and a King’s Plate won somewhere or other by a horse cAlled 
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Mortgage, much about ihe same time, trhioh 1 cannot trace, rise 
upon mf memory, as supposed to have been run at a remarkable speed. 
To these must be added Bay Middleton’s victory oveir Elis for the 
2,000 guinea stakes in 1836, accomplished in little more than a minute 
and half, so they said on the day, and fairly comparable with Firetail’s 
miraculous achievement, seeing that against that mythical quadruped 
Bay Middleton would have had to carry seven stone, instead of eight 
stone seven pounds as he did against Elis. Dangerous's Derby in 
1833 (what became of Dangerous after his Epsom triumph P), and the 
Derby of 1837, won by Phosphorus, were both of them run at 
tremendous speed. I shall now return to the North, where I am 
more at home. In 1790, a subscription purse was run for at York, 
for which Benington by Eockingham, and Beningbrough by King 
Fergus, competed; they were supposed then to be the two best horses 
in training. Another horse also started, Brilliant, by Phenomenon; 
he had run third for the St. Lcger to Beningbrough the year before, 
and though probably slow must have possessed great gameness and 
endurance. The following stotement I copy from Orton’s book:— 

“Or. c. Brilliant .1 B. r. Benington_2 

Br. Beningbrough_ 3 

6 to d on Beningbrough, o to 4 against Bonington, and lUO to 3 against 
Brilliant. 

Beningbrough and Benington tnado tremendous running throughout the 
vrholo of the 4 miles (190 yards short), and so defeated themsolyos that at the 
ond BrilUaut wont up and won dovorly.” 

Long before I had over hoard of Mr. Orton, on old aunt of mine, 
who was present in her father’s carriage on the course, described to 
me the roar of mingled amusement, amazement, and disgust which 
broke from the multitudes around when Beningbrough and Benington 
stopped suddenly within the distance, leaving the untiring grey 
(he was at least a hundred yards behind) to plod his way to the goal 
before his two antagonists could recover themselves sufficiently to reel 
in. Orton, of course, as the race is one of sui’passing interest, does 
not time it; but elsewhere I have seen it stated that Brilliant got 
home in 7 m. 4 s., the writer adding, that the victory was accom¬ 
plished in 26y s. less than Huby’s race at York two years before, the 
fastest recorded till then. Orton does give Huby’s time in accordance 
with the above paragraph, fixing it at 7 m. 30^^ s. In 1796 Bening¬ 
brough beat Ormond in a match over the same distance. I cannot 
give the time, but when four or five days afterwards Beningbrough, 
with the odds upon him, was defeated by Eliza, and Ormond by 
Screveton, both defeats were attributed to the effects of their desperate 
encounter on the Saturday previous (Saturday, August 20th). Then 
comes the famous match between Sir Solomon and Cockfighter at 
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Bosoaster, od Saturday, September 19tb, 1801. As to that, I eball 
eimjily remark that the ground was aa. hard as iron; that, like 
Beningbrough and Ormond, at York, Sir Solomon and Oookfighter 
both suffered defeat in the same Donoaster week; and that they idso 
were supposed to have knocked themselves to pieces, for the time, 
by their violent exertions against each other. Having made these 
observations, I shall simply reproduce Orton, and leave my readers 
to form their own opinion. 

“B. H. Sir Solomon, by Sir Peter.... 1 (4 miles) 

B. H. Cbckfigbter, by Overton .... 2 

11 to 8 and 6 to 4 on Cockfighter. Sir Solomon took the lead, bad beat 
his antagonist throe-fourths of a mile from homo, and won by about a length 
and a half at the ending post. The first two miles were run in tAree miautea, 
and the whole of the four miles (a i-eputed four miles, 1 apprehend) in seven 
minutes and betwoon ton and eleven seconds.” 

Whether these first two miles performed in throe minutes were 
two measured miles or only half the then Doncaster four-mile course, 
I cannot say, any more than I can be certain whether tho match, 
two days before the regular meeting, was really 4 miles or 3 miles 6 
furlong.s and 20 yards—the King’s Plate distance ; but at the worst 
it does not contrast unfavourably with that matchless performance of 
Robert the Devil, when he ran ovor the Gaosarewitch course, 2 miles 
240 yards, in 4 m. 40 e. This pace of our existing flyer resembles 
much more the rate at which the famous Mr. Johnson rode his 
anonymous horse a mile at York in 1760 standing upright in the 
saddle, than Beningbrough’s or Cockfightcr’s style of galloping. 

Our averages must still wait a little, whilst I describe two other 
exceptional races, the most remarkable, I believe, of the present 
century. One, the Richmond Cup of 181S, which I have often heard 
described, the other Mulatto’s victory over Fleur-de-lis and Memuon 
at Doncaster in 1827, which I witnessed myself. In October, 1810, 
there came together at Richmond, Filhodaputa, Doctor Syntax, 
Altisidora, Rosanne, and other horses of repute. Doctor Syntax, 
then four years old, was tho winner, among many other races, of 
twenty gold cups in his turf career. Altisidora was a famous mare, 
belonging to Mr. Watt; she had carried off the St. I.ieger in 1813, 
and had been generally victorious both before and since that evmit. 
Rosanne was an excellent runner in Iffr. Pierce’s stud, half-sistor ta 
the famous horse Reveller. There were eight or nine competitors in 
all, but the four named were the most noteworthy. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of the high reputation of Doctor Syntax, Altisidora and Rosanne, 
Filhodaputa/ from tho manner in which he had won all his engage¬ 
ments, indudiug the great St. Lcger a month before, was hacked 
at odds against the field. There does not seem to have been any 
question of an easy gallop for the first three miles ” in this cose, 
and when after going about half-way, Filhodaputa bolted, leaped 
the roils, and fell upon his knoes, his antagonists were less than ever 
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disposed to let the gross grow tmder tiieir feet. The pace, accord¬ 
ingly, severe from the beginning, at once became tremendous, and 
when Filhodaputa was brought book by hie jockey to the spot where 
he had left the course, he was, I have been told, at least two hundred 
yards in the rear. Nothing daunted, however, he stretched oui his 
long neck and poured himself upon his horses with unfaltering energy. 
Incredible os it may seem, he caught up Altisidora and Boetor 
Syntax, excellent as they both were, before the goal was reached, 
winning the race by half a neck, and accomplishing the distance, 
four miles, according to the old Sporting Magazine, in seven minutes. 
The Richmond Cup course in 1815 may have been, like York and 
Doncaster, something short of a measured four miles, or it may not; 
at any rate, let Robert the Devil, or Isonomy, or Rayon d’Or, do the 
same if they can, and they may do it without even bolting if they 
like. Again, in 1827, eight of the best horses to be found any where 
gathered together at Doncaster to ran for the Cup, two miles and 
five furlongs. Longwaist, the stoutest and most enduring of all 
South country King’s Platers; Starch, the champion of Ireland; 
Tarrare, the winner of the preceding St. Lo'ger; IVCemnon, the 
winner of 1825; Fleur-de-lis, known all over the north as “ the 
mare ” par excellence; Reviewer, a three-year-old, of some preten¬ 
sions ; and Mulatto, during the Avhole of that year invincible. It 
so happened that Fleur-de-lis was deprived of her jockey, G. Nelson, 
who was claimed by Lord Scarborough, us being his first master, and 
put upon Tarrare ; the result was that Fleur-de-lis, a difficult mare 
to control, became at once unmanageable. On she came past the 
stand the first time at least a dozen lengths in front of the seven 
otliers, who lay packed together as closely as a body of cavaliy'. 
Two hundred yards, however, beyond the stand the tliree-ycar-old 
colt found the pressure of the pace overwhelming, and stopped 
suddenly as if he had been shot. At the top of the hill Starch did 
the like. Before the Red House was reached Tarrare had followed 
their example. Between the Red House and the white rails Actason, 
though not actually standing still, fell right away, and was soon 
something like u hundred yards behind. As they approached the 
ending post thus it was : Fleur-de-lis on the full stretch, still lead¬ 
ing, but now hard pressed by Mulatto and Memnon; Longwaist 
untirable, but overpaced, still hammering away many lengths in 
the rear; Actaoon, just able to maintain a lumbering canter, but 
absolutely out of the race, and the three others, viz. Reviewer, the 
ex-St. Leger winner, and the best horeo in Ireland, with their clients 
surrounding them, like little black dots, on the far side of the course, 
slowly walking in. Fifty yards from home Mulatto and Memnon 
both passed the leader; by a desperate effort she caught Memnon 
once more, and made a dead heat with him, but failed to reach 
Mulatto, who won by about half a length. This raco was finished ofE 
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in four minutes and tw^elve seconds. If the optimist can say to any 
four-legged creature now existing, with any chance of success, ** go 
thou and do likewise,” I shall be glad to learn his name. 

From my point of view it may be as well to mentirai that, of the 
four horses who were able to gallop at the end of this gallant 
struggle, though Memnon and (I believe) Mulatto hud been out at 
two years old ouco or twice, neither Whisker nor Manuella, nor yet 
Catton or Desdemona, their respective sires and dams, had ever been 
trashed by such premature exertions, whilst Fleur-de-lis (who un¬ 
questionably ought to have won) and Longwaist were clear of that 
disastrous innovation altogether. 

1 have noticed the above races as falling either at first or at second 
hand within my own recollection—there were doubtless others in the 
north, and many others at Kewmurket and elsewhere, deserving 
special commemoration, which have naturally escaped mo—and I 
now fall back upon Mr. Orton’s commonplace records; I say 
commonplace deliberately—he always passes «m& silentio any contest, 
the tradition of which has surv'ved as not commonplace with the 
single exception of the match between Sir Solomon and Cockfighter. 

“York, 1750.—'I (ropiited) miles. 

Careless by Hegulus (lamo) Ist. 

4 and 5 to 1 on Careless, in spite of bis biuioiieas; run in 8 m. 8 s. 

111. Cade by Cado, run in 8 m. 5 s. 

York, 1762. 

Skipjack.... 1 Engineer . . 2 

5 to 1 on Engineer and 7 to 1 against Skipjack. Engineer mode such 
strong play, that ho compounded within the distance. Skipjack won clovorly." 


This is one of the races which m'o should be glad to know moro 
about; but it is exactly as to such races that Mr. Orton holds his 
peace. 

^ " York, 176;t. 

Beau Fremont, 7 m. 51 s. 


York, 17(iG. 

Bay Malton, 7 m. 43^ s. 

The famous Iloi-od broke u blood-vessel in his head whilst running this race. 

York, August, 1735. 

Huby, 1, ruu in 7 in. 30^ s. 

Eoncaster, 1802. 

Alonzo, 4 miles (icolly something moro than 3 in. .‘1 qrs.), 7 m. 8 s. 

York, August, 1803.—4 miles (3 in. 

7 f. and 30 J’ds). 

Haphazard, 7 m. 53 s., won easy. 

Haphazard, a good nice, 7 m. 45 s. 

Haphazard, tron by half u bead, 7 m. 

32 s. 

York, August, 1804. 

Lennox, 8 m. 30 s. 

Haphazard (won easy), 7 in. 47 s. 

Bemembrancer (four years old), won 
easy, 7 in. 50 s. 


naplmzai-d (aged), 7 m. 51 s., won 
easy. 

Komoiribrancer (won easy), 7 in. 52 s. 

York, August, 1800. 

Marcia, 7 m. 54 s. 

Vesta, 7 m. 42 s., won easy. 

York, August, 1807. 

Qrasier, 7 m. 55 s. 

Frincilla, 7 m. 56 s. 

Cassio (four years old), 7 m, 43 s. 
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York, August, 1808. 
Archduke (with the bridle out of hi; 

mouth), 7 m. 40 s. 

Scud, 7 m. 52 a. (won easy). 

Hanger, 11 m. 0 s. 

Eoaetto, 8 m. 0 s. 

Archduke (four years old), with thi 
bridle in his mouth, 7 m. 54 s. 
Desdemona, 8 m. 12 s. 

York, Spring, 1809. 

■Ceres, 7 in. 56 s. 

York, August, 1809. 
Hcmombrimco (six years), 7 m. Ol) s. 
Vetronius (four years), 7 m, 25 s. 
Theresa, 7 m. 35 s. 

VTork, August, 1810. 

Theresa (live years old), 7 m. .70 s. 
OecHtor, four mile boats, 

Ist, 9 111 . 3.7 8. 2ud, 8 m. 27 s. 
Whitworth, 7 ra. 3.7 s. 

Mowbray, 7 m. 38 s. 

The severest race ever remembered 
coui'se.” 


Lisette, 7 m, 85 a. 

Laurel Leaf, 8 m. 81 s. 

Oonoiteter, 

Two miles, Octavian (three years old), 
3 m. 80 s. 

Four (reputed) miles, Lisette, 7 m. 21s. 
Trophonius, 7 m. 69 s. 

York, August, 1811. 

4 )otavian, 8 m. 

Slowbray, 7 m. .58 s. 

Oriufin, 9 ni. 38 s. 

York, August, 18M. 

Outton, 8 m. 33 s. 

York, August, 1815. 
llosaiino, 8 m. 8 s. 

Altissidora (won easy), 7 m. 55 s. 
Catton (won in a canter), 7 m. 19 a, 

Doncaster, 1817. 

Catton, 1st. 

Dinmont, 2nd. 

> have been contested over Doncaster 


tSo I have always understood, but of course Mr. Orton does not 
give the time. 

“ 1818. 

Dliicklock took the lead, made all the running, and nearly distanced his 
competitors (time of courso not given). 

Doncaster, 1818. 

Blacklock I The Duchess. .. 2 

Tho Duchess was completely beat, and pulled up half u mile from home. 
J'’irst two miles run in 3 m. 37 s. 

York, August, 1819. 

Banter, 8 m. 53 s. Eevellor, 8 m. 14 s. 

Bltickloek, 7 m. 17 s. 

One of tho severest races ever mn, St. Helena (who beat Blacklock in a 
two-inilo race two days alter) having pulled up a mile from homo.” 

Jjooking at the time taken by Ranter, and still more by Roveller 
{perhaps the best horse of the period), it seems probable that tho 
York ground in 1819 was in a dreadful state, which cxplain.s 
Mr. Orton’s account of Rlacklock’s victory; in 1793,1795, 1809, and 
1810, on tho other hand, I should suppose that the course must have 
been easier to travel over than usual. 

After Blacklock’s departure from the turf, Mr. Orton becomes 
more fitful and capricious than ever, and is no longer much worth 
following. I am particularly provoked with him for giving us the 
Doncaster Cup time in 1826,' 1828, and 1829, races comparatively 
insignificant, and passing over 1827, the magnificent struggle 
■described above. T can only say that everybody’s watch on the top 
nf the stand was out from first to last, and nobody dissented from 
the verdict of 4 m. 12 s. 

3 c 


vor.. XXIX. N.s. 
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As for tlie shorter races, they were at first comparatively few, gradu¬ 
ally becoming more numerous towards 1820. Still I find in looking 
through Mr. Orton’s account of them that the two miles have been 
done twice in 3 m. 28 s., once in 3 m. 29 s., and constantly in 
3 m. 30 6. or a second or two more than 3 m. 30 s. The fastest 
mile I can discover is a race of lletlilem Gabor’s, 1810, in 1 m. 40 a.;* 
the fastest mile and a quarter, the Constitution Stakes in the York 
Spring Meeting, 1830, when Medoro, six years old, beat Laurel and 
Cistertian by half a head, 1 m. 5G s.; a three-mile race in 1808 is 
marked down at 5 m. 0 s., another later on at 5 m. 15 s. Altis- 
sidora is credited witli a two-mile race in 1815 in the wonderfully 
quick time of 3 m. 5 s’.; but, as she is said to have won in a cantor, 
this is probably a misprint—an 0 perhaps may have dropped out 
after tho 5. 

There is nothing, I think, in those records to encourage the belief 
that our horses arc swifter than they formerly were; and if not 
swifter they certainly are not sounder, stouter, or more vigorous of 
constitution. Champions of ‘ihe turf, like the Flying Dutchman or 
Voltigeur, who besides possessing all the brilliant qualities claimed 
for the moderns happened also, both of them, to inherit real logs 
from CattOD, might possibly have been as good us Haphazard or 
Filhodaputa for a single four-mile race, though I doubt even their 
power of accomplishing three four-mile races in a week for years 
together; but as to tho bulk of their contemporaries and successors, 
if they were asked to do anything of the kind, God help them! 
Voltigeur’s victory in tho Flying Dutchman’s handicap for 1852 is 
as nearly as possible on a level with tho best two-mile performances 
forty years before, but it is not bettor, if indeed quite as good; 
whilst how he woiild have behaved against the horses of 1800 in a 
four-mile contest is a matter of conjecture. 

The race in question is worth noticing, not only on acepunt of the 
unusual pace at which it was run (3 m. 29 s.), but also as marking 
tho late Mr. lanson’s wonderful accuracy of judgment. Tho then 
Sir William Milner had a good deal to do with the management of 
Voltigeur for that race, and satisfied himself—backing his opinion 
veiy freely—^that he was certain to win. His friends pointed out 
to him that Mr. lanson’s little mare, Haricot—also five years old— 
was receiving 2 st. 5 lbs. from her great antagonist, and that she had 
won thirteen races in the preceding year. “ Oh,” was the invariable 
answer, “ Haricot is out of training; lanson was riding her about all 
last autumn as a hack.” When the morning arrived, however, Haricot 
was by no means out of training; but, on tho contrary, to use the 
accredited expression, as fine as a star. “ Why, Mr. lanson, 1 thought 
Haricot was out of training.” “ Oh no. Sir William,” was tho 

(1) In tiko north, mile races hardly existed for many years alter they had become 
common at Newmerket. 
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prompt reply, *' she is a light little mare, and hacking her about 
quietly at the back end of the year is as good training as she can 
have; but she is very mli to-day." Sir William's face, after the 
manner of Milner faces, grew at once peurticularly long. !^o you 
mean,” he stammered out, that she is going to winP” “ITo, Sir 
William, I think not,” answered lanson; “ if the ground had boon 
the least heavy, 1 should have beaten you to a dead certainly; as it 
is, I think Voltigeur will pull through by the skin of Ids teeth.” How 
Voltigour, going up as straight as an arrow, just caught tho light- 
weighted one on the post and secured the handicap by half a head, is 
known to everybody who cares for such matters. The race, however, 
was an exceptional race, and Voltigeur, by uniting the Blnoklock 
stride with the Catton legs, was an exceptional hor.se. Two miles In 
less than three minutes and a half is never done now; whilst four 
miles is never done at all. The figure cut by Stockwell, Kingston, and 
Teddington, all three first-class racers, as raews go, when they pre¬ 
tended to run against each other for the Whip, can hardly bo forgotten 
by any one fond of horses, who is able to look back for thirty years. 

The causes of this degeneracy are not far to seek. It is not only 
that two-year-olds arc shattered and destroyed before they roach 
mature life, but that the desire to win two-year-old races leads men 
to choose tho wrong kind of stud-horso for their breeding establish- 
ments. Tho unsound fiyor is resorted to, rather than a more })crrect 
animal who may not bo so fast over five furlongs, because ho is more 
likely to put into your pocket tho Champagne Stakes, or the ?*fi<ldle 
Park Plato. Speed—speed—speed—for the Jockey Club and 
adherents, occupies the place of Demosthenes’ action—action'— 
action—in oratory. Tho first beginnings, or threateniugs ratlicr, of 

tbis evil habit date a. good way back—from the time, indeed, when 
three-year-old colts became the most important members of the stud 
in place of older horses, but tho mischief then was partial only, and 
not irreparable. Wo might think it of doubtful advantage to pick 
out Selim and Bubens, rathor than Quiz, as tho fashionable repre¬ 
sentatives of the Woodpecker lino ; but, still, Selim and Rubens were 
fine horses, and there was plenty of stontnc8.s and soundness to be 
found by those who elected to hunt about for them. Now, however, 
Diogenes may well look about with his lantern for an honest horse, as 
ho looked of old for an honest man. As we come near our o^vn time, 
Velocipede and Voltaire are the only scions of Blacklocik really 
follow^—wonderful gallopers both—but infirm from the beginning. 
Whilst Malek,^ Laurtd, Brownlock, either go abroad, or are left un- 

(1) I think, properly undi'istood, that Demosthenes’s formula might still he the 
better one ot the two even at Newmarket. 

(2) Halok was own brother to Velocipede, and though by no means his cquid os a 
runner, much sounder and more powerful. Krcn in point of racing ho might, 1 think, 
hsve come nearer to him if be bad leen only iroderately well trained, but the sort of 

3 c 2 
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uoiiced in a corner; Rowton, again, the gamest horse I ever savr run, is 
pounced upon by the Americans; Gh&teau Margauz, Longwaist, 
Granby, all belonging to the old school, found no patrons; ReveUor 
also, and Fleur-de-lis, the best male and female representatiyes of the 
enduring Matchem line, go abroad, or otherwise disappear; whilst 
Prince Charlie is left to roar in luxury at home. Horses even more 
faulty than he become the popular favourites, whilst, as to our finest 
mures, they keep reminding us of their existence in the shapes of 
Gladiatour and Rayon d’Or. And these reminders, I fear, will increase 
in number till the mischief is past mending. 

The remedies are simple enough, if only there were a chance of get¬ 
ting them adopted. The one true remedy is that men of high rank and 
large fortunes should cease to be racing tradesmen, and, reverting to 
the practice of their ancestors, should breed in the hope of rearing 
the finest horses, and not merely with a view to grasp the largest 
stakes. For the lJuko of Devonshire, who owned Flying Childers, 
for the Duke of Rutland, who bred Bonny Black, and others like 
them, the race was mainly \dlucd as a test of merit. They had 
their faults, 1 dare say; but, on the Turf, it was the victory, not the 
money prizes, that they coveted. Let their example, then, be 
imitated; nay, even supposing it desirable that an ordinary stud 
should still be maintained, a certain number of the foals each year, 
bred carefully for higher ends, might be kept apart, allowed to 
develop themselves, and brought out at six or seven years old, to run 
matches against one another, or contest the Alexandra .Plate, &c., 
without having been first ruined in colthood. I should have thought 
that persons might be found to regard such experiments as more in¬ 
teresting than to cultivate the herd-book, and exhibit short-homs— 
■clumsy, characterless brutes—that give neither good beef, like the 
. Scotch, nor good milk, like the Alderney, but possess only the igno¬ 
minious privilege of fattening easily in early youth, like thoTichborne 
claimant. 

Another remedy, or rather palliative, is of a difieront kind. I 
pointed out to Mr. Gladstone some years ago that the Queen’s Plates 
were perfectly useless i u effecting whut they were intended to effect, and 
that their conditions should be altered. Since then a step in the right 
• direction has been taken, but it does not go far enough. The fact, how- 
-ever, of such a change having been acquiesced in, renders further im¬ 
provements easier. According to the proposed scheme there should 
be three Queen’s Plates of i:i,000 apiece, and three only,/or English 

manogaaient he had to encounter at the hands of hie owner—an easy-going and some¬ 
what indifferent old squire—may be judged of from the following anecdote:—Just beforo 
the St. Leger of 1827 bis jockey was galloping him up and down before the Stand 
somewhat freely to exhibit bis form and his graces. BoaUy," said one eager voioe, 
" that is a very flue hoxee of Sir William’s, and rery fine action too.” " True,” replied 
his more experienced companion, " he is a very fine horse, and he has very fibae action; 
hut it is a pity, isn't it, that they should have put off b$ginmmg to tnin him till now ? *', 
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hones atone (it is not our business to Help on tbe studs of Germany 
and France); one of these plates—a tm>-m£le raoe-Hshonld be for 
four-year-old colts, carrying a certain specified weight; the other two, 
as arranged, for older horses and a longer distance.' But in order to 
secure the required object, it should be enacted that, unless each 
race is completed within a given time, half the money is to be 
retained, and used to increase the same plate for the following year. 
Thus, unless the two-mile race is finished off under 3 m. and 30 s., 
the three-miles under 5 m. 15 s., and the Beacon Course under 8 m., 
any horse winning, but not fulfilling these conditions, will have to 
leave £500 behind him for some stouter animal hereafter. By this 
method we should have a good chance of gradually accumulating 
large stakes, and getting tho right sort of horse to compete for 
them. If, when the sum has mounted to £7,000 or £8,000, Mr. 
Blunt can carry it off with one of his enlarged and developed 
Arabians, so much the better, though 1 own I should like to see a 
Barb “ drinker of tho wind,” developed in a likq degree, entered 
against him. Few things would give me, in my old age, a keener 
pleasure of its kind, than to hear at the close of a gallantly contested 
four-mile struggle—contested according to the traditional pace of 
Matchem or Flying Childers—the shouts (and if there is to be a 
real shout we must have tho race in Yorkshire) of " Maharbal wins! ” 
One word about tho portraits of celebrated horses, which, if we 
examine and compare with one another, may help us to institute a 
comparison between the past and the present; and I have no more 
to say. These portraits differ much in character; but I think that 
great allowance must bo made for tho varying skill of the artists: 
the famous Eleanor, for instance, disappoints me, but I should doubt 
much whether that is her fault; somebody else may have been the 
poor creature, and not Eleanor.^ To begin at the beginning, Childers, 
as might be expected from my Cantley legend, is neither a very toll 
nor a bulky horse, but every inch of him looks thoroughbred, and, 
to adopt old Stephen Davis’s account of a renowned stroke oar at 
Oxford, “He is all brass wire.” Of Eclipse I have seen four 
sketches; of these I need particularly mention only two—one in 
Hamilton Smith’s book, where he is standing by'himself without 
saddle or bridle, and reminding me somewhat of StockweU, but that 
Stockwell was coarser and less blood-like; and another, in which he 
is represented at the fullest of all possible gallops—his style of 
going with his head low is that of a greyhound, and you at once feel 
disposed to accept M. de St. Bel’s statement that he could cover 
twenty-five feet in his stride. Hambletonian is odd-looking, with 
many excellent points, but not particularly handsome; his head and 
neck being high in air after the manner of a giraffe. Diamond, though 

(1) I have aoea aaotphew porttait of her aince in her own home at Barton, which is 
much more racing-lika. 
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smaller, as we know, is very compact, strong, and effective. Sir Peter 
Teaisle looks like carrying sixteen stone to hounds, with mighty arms 
recalling those of the Plying Dutchman ; but his power does not 
interfere with his qimlity, which is first-class. Highflyer and 
Jlcningbrough, especially the latter, belong to the very noblest 
type of rnco-horses. If anybody can look at them and retain his con¬ 
fidence in our modem superiority, he and I see with different eyes. 

There is still one more of the great departed to whom I would call 
particular attention—Dorimant, by Otho (dam, by Babraham, of the 
Godolphin Arabian line); he was the best, or nearly the best, racer of 
his day; better than Shark, or Potatoes, or Dictator, and capable, I 
think, of disputing the primacy with Highflyer. Highflyer, no 
doubt, beat him the only time they met; but it was Dorimant's last 
appearance in public after a career that had lasted much longer, and 
hoen filled up with much harder work, than that of his unconquerable 
antagonist. His pedigree, moreover, is a singularly interesting one, 
and the (U’oss ought to have been of great value among our somewhat 
restricted and continually narrowing alliances. He came down from 
the Darley Arabian through a separate and somewhat peculiar line of 
ancestors—a lino apart from the Childerses altogether. His failure 
to influence our blood stocik permanently I have always deeply 
regretted; ho was the sire of several good horses, but his owner, 
Dol'd Ossory, seems to have kept him entirely for his own stud; 
his opportunities, therefore, of making a lasting impression were 
few, and the family has died out. His portrait represents, I 
think, absolutely the roost powerful blood horse I have ever seen, 
and he is galloping seemingly with groat resolution. I should 
not say, judging from his appearance, that speed hod been his 
forte; but if the late Daniel Lambert had wanted a hunter, there 
was the horse for him. Oddly enough, of all the portraits I have 
looked up, the eminent, or rather pre-eminent Waxy presents the 
meanest figure. I should have pronounced him, if he had been shown 
to me without a name, to be a cleverisb cover-hack; but again it is 
impossible to decide whether ho has been fairly treated by the artist. 

I may say, in conclusion, that if any Croosus at the Antipodes were 
anxious to try a new and interesting experiment, there are the 
zebras ready to bis hand ; the Congo daw, or Ilippotigris antiquorum, 
possesses, as far as T- can judge, the raw materials of a racer in a far 
higher degree than any of tho true wild horses. The quagga, again, 
possesses more strength, and I dare say there are a dozen other 
varieties scattered over the vast African continent, with special gifts 
and energies, valuable for future combinations. Thus an Austral 
horse, in time and with good fortune, might be developed out of the 
striped equidm, which should put the original achievement of tho 
first shepherd king, as an Imrobafiov, to shame. 

V Francis H. Doyle. 
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In the course of some recent inquiries into visual memory* I was 
greatly struck by the frequency of the replies in which my informants 
described themselves as subject to “visions.” Those of whom I 
speak were sane and healthy, but were subject notwithstanding to 
visual presentations, for which they could not often account, and 
which in* a few cases reached the level of hallucinations. This 
unexpected prevalence of a visionary tendency among persons who 
form a part of ordinary society seems to mo suggestive and worthy 
of being put on record. In a previous article ‘ I spoke of the faculty 
of summoning scenes at will, witli more or less distinctness, before 
the visual memory; in this I shall speak of the tendency among 
sane and healthy persons to see images flash unaccountably into 
existence. 

Many of my facts arc derived from porsoiml friends of whoso 
accuracy I have no doubt. Another group oomes from corres¬ 
pondents who have written, at length with much painstaking, and 
whose letters appear to me to bear internal marks of scrupulous 
truthfulness. A third part has been collected for me by many 
kind friends in many countries, each of whom has made himself 
or herself an independent centre of inquiry; and the la.st, and 
much the most numerous portion, consists of brief replies by 
strangers to a series of questinus contained in a circular that I 
drew lip. I have gone over all this matter with great care, and 
have cross-tested it in many ways whilst it was accumulating, just 
us any conscientious statistician would, before I began to form con¬ 
clusions. I was soon convinced of its substantial trustworthiness, 
and that conviction has in no way been shaken by subsequent expe¬ 
rience. In short, the evidence of the four groups I have j ust men¬ 
tioned is quite us consistent as could have been reasonably desired. 

The lowest order of phenomena that admit of being classed as 
visions, are the “Number forms” to which I have drawn attention 
on more than one occasion, but to which I must again very briefly 
allude. They are an abiding mental peculiarity in a certain propor¬ 
tion of persons (say 5 per cent.), who arc unable aa adults, and who 
have been ever unable as far back as they can recollect, to think of 
any number without referring it to its own particular habitat in 
their mental field of view. It there lies latent but is instantly 
evoked by the thought or mention of it, or by any mental opera* 
tion in which it is concerned. The thought of a series of consecu¬ 
tive numbers is therefore attended by a vision of them arranged 
(l) Soo a proviouB article on “ Montal Imagery," Soptember, 18S0. 
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ia a perfectly deOned and constant position, and this I have called 
a “Number form.” Its origin can rarely be referred to any 
nursery diagram, to the clock-face, or to any incident of childhood. 
Nay, the form is frequently unlike anything the child could pos¬ 
sibly havo seen, reaching in long vistas and perspectives, and in 
curves of doable curvature. I have even had to get wire modeU 
made by some of my informants in explanation of what they wished 
to convey. The only feature that all the forms have in common is 
their dependence in some way or other upon the method of verbal 
counting, as shown by their angles and other divisions occurring at 
biioli points as those whero the 'teens begin, at the twenty’s, thirty’s, 
and so on. The forms are in each case absolutely unchangeable 
except through a gradual development in complexity. Their diver¬ 
sity is endless, and the Number forms of different men are mutually 
unintelligible. 

These strange “ visions,” which arc extremely vivid in some cases, 
are almost incredible to the vast majority of mankind, who would set 
them down as fantastic uonsent y, but they are familiar parts of the 
mental furniture of the rest, where they have grown naturally and 
where they I’cinain unmodified and unmodifiable by teaching. I have 
received many touching accounts of their childish experiences from 
persons who see the Number forms, and the other curious visions of 
W'hich I shall speak. As is the case with the colour blind, so with 
these seers. They imagined at first that everybody else had the same 
way of regarding things as themselves. Then they betrayed their 
peculiarities by some chance remark which called forth a stare of 
surprise, followed by ridicide and a sharp scolding for their silliness, 
so that the poor little things shrunk back into themselves, and never 
ventured again to allude to their inner world. 1 will quote just one 
of many similar letters as a sample. 1 received thi.s, together with 
much interesting information, immediately after a lecture 1 gave last 
autumn to the British Association at Swansea^ in which I had 
occasion to speak of the Number forms. The writer says— 

“ I had no idea for many years, that every one did not imagine numbers in 
the same positions as those in vhich they appear to me. One unfortunate day 
I spoke of it, and was sharply rebuked for my absurdity. Itoing a very sensi¬ 
tive child I felt this acutely, but nothing ever shook my belief that, absurd or 
not, 1 always saw numbers in this particular way. I began to be ashamed of 
what I considered a peculiarity, and to imagine myself, from this aud various 
other mental beliefs and states, os somewhat isolated and peculiar. At your 
lecture the other night, though I am now over twenty-nine, the memory of my 
childish misery at the dread of being peculiar came over me so strongly, that I 
felt I must thank you for proving that, in this particular at any rate, my case is 
most common.” 

The next form of vision of which 1 will speak is the instant 
association of colour with sound, which characterizes a small per¬ 
il) See Fortnightly Review, September, 1680. 
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oontage of adults, but appears to be rather common, though in an ill- 
developed degree, among children. I can here appeal not only to 
my own collection of facts, but to those of others, for the subject has 
latterly excited some interest in Germany. The first widely known 
case was that of the brothers Kuasbaumer, published in 1873 by 
Professor Bruhl, of Vienna, of which the English reader will find 
un account in the last volume of Lewis's Problems of Life and 
Mind (p. 280). Since then many occasional notices of similar 
associations have appeared, but I was not aware that it had been 
inquired into on a large scale by any ono but myself. However, 
T was gratified by meeting with a pamphlet a few weeks ago, 
just published in Leipsic by two Su’iss investigators, Messrs. Bleuler 
and Lehmann. Their collection of cases is fully as large as 
my own, and their lesults in the more important matters aro 
similar to mine. Ono of the two authors had the faculty very 
strongly, and the other had not; so they worked conjointly witli 
udvuntiige. As my present object is to subordinate details to the 
general impression that I wish to convey of tlio visionary tendency 
of certain minds, I will simply remark, first, that the persistence of 
the colour association with sounds is fully ns remarkable as that of 
the Number form with numbers. Secondly, that the vowel sounds 
chiefly evoke them. Thirdly, that the seers are invariably most 
minute in their description of the precise tint and hue of the colour, 
'fhey uro never satisfied, for instance, with saying “ blue," but will 
take a great deal of trouble to express or to match the particular 
blue they mean. Lastly, no two people agree, or hardly ever do so, 
ns to the colour they associate with the safne sound. I have ono of 
the most extraordinary diagruma of these colour associations that has, 
I supjxise, ever been produced. It Las beta drawn by Mr. J. 
Key, of Graham's Town, South Africa. ITo sent me in the first 
instance a communication on tho subject, which led to further 
correspondence, and eventually to the production of this diagram of 
colours in connection with letters and words. I have no reason to 
doubt its trustworthiness, and am bound to say that, strange as it 
looks, and clahorato as it is, I have other written accounts that 
almost match it. 

A third curious and abiding fantasy of certain persons is 
invariably to connect visualised pictures with words, the same 
picture to the same word. 1 have collected many cases of this, and 
am much indebted to the authoress, Mrs. Haweis, who secs these 
pictures, for her kindness in sketching some of them for me, and her 
permission to use her name in guarantee of their genuineness. She 
says:— 

" Fiintod words havo always bad feces to me; they bad definite ezprosaions, 
and certain feces made mo think of certain woids. The words had m connec¬ 
tion with these except sometimes by accident. The instances I give are few 
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and ridiculouB. Wiien I think of tho word Beast, it has a face something like 
a gurgi>yIo. Tho wonl Green has also a gurgoylo faoo, with the addition of 
hig teeth. Tho word Blue blinks and looks silly, and turns to the right. The 
wojd Attention has tho oyos greatly tuniod to left. It is difflcult to draw 
them properly bocauso like ‘ Alice’s ’ * Cheshiro cat,' which at times became 
a grin without a cat, Ihoso faces have expi-essiou without features. Tho 
expression of rourso ” [note tho iiutiv phruso “ of course.”—h’. G.] “depends 
groatlj' oil llioso of the letters, which hare likewise their faces and figures. 
All the little u’s turn their 03 ’eR to the left, this detomiincfl tho eyes of Attention. 
Ant, however, looks a little dou'n. Of course these faces are endless as words 
arc, and it makes my head ache to K>t.nii them long enough to draw.” 

Some of tho figures urc very quaint. Thus the interrogation 
” wbatP” always excites the idea of a fat man cracking a long whip. 
They are not the capricious creations of tho fancy of tho moment, 
but are the regular concomitants of the words, and have been so as 
fur back as tho memory is able to recall. 

When in perfect darkness, if the field of view be carefully watched, 
many persons will find a perpetual series of changes to be going on 
uqtoinatically and wustcfully in it. 1 have much evidence of this. 
1 will give my own experience the first, which is striking to me, 
because I am very unimpressionable in these matters. T visualise 
with effort; I am peculiarly inapt to seo “ after-images,” “ phos- 
phenos,” “ light-dust,” and other phenomena duo to weak sight or 
sensitiveness; and, again, before I thought of carefully trying, I 
should have emphatically declared that my field of view in tho 
dark was essentially of ii uniform black, subject to an occasional 
light-purple cloudiness and other small variations. Now, however, 
after liahituuting myself to examine it with the same sort of strain 
that one tries to decipher n sign-post in the dark, I have found out 
that this is by no means the case, but that a kaleidoscopic change of 
patterns and forms is continually going on, but they are too fugitive 
and elaborate for me to draw' w'ith any approach to truth. My 
deficiencies, however, are well supplied by other drawings in 
my possession. They are bj' the Rev. George ICenslow, whose 
visions arc far more vivid than mine. His exijeriences are not 
unlike those of Goethe, who said, in an often-quoted passage, that 
whenever ho bent his head and vlor^cd his eyes and thought of a 
rose, a sort of rosette made its appearance, w'hicli would not keep its 
shape steady for a moment, but unfolded from writhin, throwing 
out a succession of petals, mostly red but sometiiaes green, and that 
it continued to do so without change in brightness and without 
causing him any fatigue so long as he cared to watch it. Mr. 
Ilenslow, when bo shuts his eyes and waits, is sure in a short 
time to sec before him the clear image of some object or other, but 
usually not quite natural in its shape. It then begins to change from 
one object to another, in his case also for as long a time as he cares 
to watch it. Mr. Henslow has zealou^y made repeated experiments 
on himself, and l^os drawn what he sees. He has also tried how far 
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ho io able to mould the Tisiono according to hia will. In one case, 
after much effojt, be contrived to bring the imagery back to its 
starting point, and thereby to form what he terms a ** visual cycle/’ 
Tho following account is extracted and condensed from his very 
interesting letter. 

Tho tirst image that spontaneously presented itself was a oross-bov ; this 
was immediately provided with an airow, remai'kable for its pronounced barb 
and superubiindanco of feathering. Some person, but too indistinct to recognise 
much more of him than the hands, appeared to shoot tho arrow from tho bow. 
Tho single uiTow was thou accompauied by a flight of aiTOws from right to 
loft, which fjomiiletoly occupied tho field of vision. Those chnngod into' iklliiig 
stars, then into flnkos of a heavy suow-storm; tho ground gradually appcaivd 
os tt sheet of snow where pruvionsly thoru had boon vucunt space. Then a 
well-known rectory, lish-poiids, walls, &c., all covoi ed with snow, came into 
view mo<»t vividly and dourly dofined. This somehow suggested another view, 
impressed on his mind in childhood, of a spring morning, brilliant sun, and a bed 
of red tulips : tho tulips gradually vanished except one, w'hioh appeared now 
to be isolated and to stand in the usual point of sight. It was a single tulip, 
but bce.amo double, llie petals then fell oil rupiilly in a coutinuous series 
until there was nothing left but iho pistil, but (us is almost invariably thocaso 
with his objects) that part.w.aa greatly exaggerated. The stigmas then changed 
into thi’ce blanching brown horns; then into a knob, while the stalk changod 
into u stick. A slight bond in it soonis to have suggested a centi'n-bit; this 
passed into a sort of pin passing through a uielal plate; this again into a luck, 
and uftorwaids into u noiidesonjit shape, distantly .suggestive of tho original 
cross-bow. Here Mr. Jlenslow endeavoured to Ibivo his will upon tho visions, 
find to rcprodiico tho ci’oss-bow, but tho first attempt was an utter failuro. Tho 
figure changed into a leather strap with loops, but while ho still endoavourod 
to change it into a bow llio strap lirokc, Iho two ends were separated, but it 
happened that an iiiiaginar}' string connected them. This was the first oon- 
coBBiou of his automatic chain of thoughts to bis will. By a coiitiuuod 
etfort tho bow canto, and then no difficulty was felt in ccnveiting it into tho 
cross-bow and thus rcturniiig to tho starting juunt. 

I have a sufficient variety of cases to prove the continuity between 
all the forms of visualisation, beginning with an almost total absence 
of it, and ending with a complete hallucination. The continuity is, 
however, not simply that of varying degrees of intensity, but of 
variations in the character of the process itself, so that it is by no 
means uncommon to find two very different forms of it concurrent in 
the same person. There arc some who visualise well and who also 
are seers of visions, who declare that the vision is not a vivid visual¬ 
isation,‘but altogether a diftcrent phenomenon. In short, if wc 
please to call all sensations due to external impressions (lirect,'* 
and all others induced” then there are many channels through 
which the induction may take place, and the channel of ordinary 
visualisation in the persons just mentioned is very different from that 
through which their visions arise. 

The following is a good instance of this condition. A friend 
writes:— 

“ These visions oftou appear with startling vividnesB, and so far from depend¬ 
ing on any voluntary effort of the mind, they romaiu when 1 often wish them 
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very mndi to depart,, and no effort of the imaginatioii can call thorn up. I 
lately saw a framed portrait of a face which seemed moi-o lovely than any 
painting 1 have over soon, and again I often see fine landscapes wldch bear no 
resemblance to any scenery I have ever looked upon. I ^d it difficult to 
define the difference between a waking vision and a mental imago, although 
the difference is very apparent to myself. 1 think I can do it best in this 
way. If you go into a theatre and look at a scene, say of a forest by moon* 
light, at the back part of the stage, you see evoiy object distinctly and 
sufficiently illuminated (being thus unhko a mere act of niemoiy), hut it is 
nevertheless vague and shadowy, and you might have difficulty in telling after* 
wunls all the objects you have seen. This resembles a ment^ imago in point 
of clearness. The waking vision is like what one sees in the open street in 
broad daylight, when every object is distinctly impressed on tho memory. 
The two kind.s of imagery differ also as regards voluntariness, the imago being 
entirely subservient to tho will, the visions entirely independent of it. They 
differ also in point of suddouncss, the images being formed comparatively 
slowly as memor},’ recalls each detail, and fading slowly os tho mental offo^ 
to i-etain them is relaxed; the visions appealing and vanishing in an instant. 
The waking visions seem quite close, filling as it were the wliolu head, while 
tho mental image seems further away in some far off recess of tho mind.” 

The number of persons who uee visions no less distinctly than this 
correspondent is much greater than I had any idea of when I began 
this inquiry. I have in my possession the sketch of one, prefaced 
by a description of it by Mrs. llawcis. Sbo says :— 

“ All my life long I have had one very constantly recurring vision, a sight 
which came whenever it was dark or darkish, in bod or otherwise. It is a 
flight of pink ruses floating in a mass from loft to right, and this cloud or mass 
of loses is presently cffutMid by a flight of 'sparks’ or gold speckles across 
them. The sparks totter or vibrate from loft to right, but they fly distinctly 
upwards; they are like tiny blocks, half gold, half black, rather symmetrically 
placed behind each other, and they are always in a hurry to efface the loses: 
sometimes they have come at my coll, sometimes by suipiise, but they are 
always equally pleasing, -Wbut interests ino most is that when a child under 
nine the flight of roses was light, slow, soft., close to my eyes, roses so largo and 
brilliant and palpable that 1 tried to touch them : the sceni was overpowering, 
tho petals perfect, with leaves peeping hero and there, toxture and motion all 
natural. They would stay a long time before the sparks came, and they 
occupied a large area in black space. Then the sparks came slowly flying, and 
generally, not always, effaced tho roses at unco, and every effort to retain the 
roses failed. Since an early age the flight of roses has annually grown smaller, 
swifter, and farther off, till by the time I was grown up my vision had become 
a speck, so instantaneous that I had hardly time to i^ise that it was there 
before the fading sparks i^howed that it was past. This is how they still come. 
Tho pleasure of them is past, and it always depresses me to speak, of them, 
though 1 do not now, as I did when a child, connect tho vision with any 
elevated spiritual state. But when 1 read Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail,” 1 won¬ 
dered whether anybody else bad had my vision,—'‘Bose-red, with beatings in 
it.” I may add, 1 was a London child who never was in the country but once, 
and 1 connect no particular flowers with that visit. I may almost say that X 
had never seen a rose, certainly not a quantity of them together.” 

A common form of vision is a phantasmagoria, or the appearance 
of a crowd of phantoms, perhaps hurrying past like men in a street. 
It is occasionally seen in broad daylight, much more often in the dark; 
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it may be at the instant of putting out the candle, but it generally 
oomes on when the person is in bed, preparing to sleep, but is by no 
means yet asleep. I know no less than three men, eminent in the 
scientific world, who have these phantasmagoria in one form or 
another. A near relative of my own had them in a marked degree. 
She was eminently sane, and of such good constitution that her 
faculties were hardly impaired until near her death at ninety. 
She frequently described them to me. It gave her amusement 
during an idle hour to watch these faces, for their expression was 
always pleasing, though never strikingly so. No two faces were ever 
alike, and they never resembled that of any acquaintance. When 
she was not well the faces usually came nearer to her, sometimes 
almost suffocatingly close. She never mistook them for reality, 
although they were very distinct. This is quite a typical case, simi¬ 
lar in most respects to many others that I have. 

A noteable proportion of sane persons have had not only visions, 
but actual hallucinations of sight, sound, or other sense, at one or 
more periods of their lives. 1 havo a considerable packet of instances 
contributed by my personal friends, besides a htrge number com¬ 
municated to me by other correspondents. One lady, a distinguished 
authoress, who was at the time a little fidgeted, but in no way 
overwrought or ill, said that sho saw the principal character of one 
of her novels glide through the door straight up to her. It was 
about the size of a large doll, and it disappeared as suddenly us it 
came. Another lady, the daughter of an eminent musician, often 
imagines she hears her father playing. The day sho told me of it 
the incident had again occurred. Sho was sitting in a room with 
her maid, and sho asked the maid to open the door that she might 
hear the music better. The moment the maid got up the hallucina¬ 
tion disappeared. Again, another lady, apparently in vigorous health, 
and belonging to a vigorous family, told me that during some past 
months she bad been plagued by voices. The words were at first 
simple nonsense; then the word ** pray was frequently repeated; 
this was followed by some more or loss coherent sentences of little 
import, and finally the voices left her. In short, the familiar 
hallucinations of the insane arc to bo met with far more frequently 
than is commonly supposed, among people moving in society and 
in normal health. 

I havo now nearly done with my summary of facta; it remains to 
make a few comments on them. 

The weirdness of visions lies in their sudden appearance, in their 
vividness whilo present, and in their sudden departure. An inci¬ 
dent in the Zoological Gardens struck mo as a helpful simile. I 
happened to walk to the seal-pond at a moment when a sheen rested 
on the unbroken surface of the water. After waiting a while 1 
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l)ecaine suddenly aware of the head of a seal, black, conspicuous, and 
motionless, just us though it had always been there, at a spot on 
which my uyo had rested a moment previously and seen nothing. 
Again, after awhUo my eye wandered, and on its returning to the 
spot, the seal was gone. The water hod dosed in silence over its 
head without leaving a rippio, and the sheen on the surfaco of the 
pond was os unbroken as when I first reached it. Where did the 
seal come from, and whither did it goP This could easily have 
bwin answered if the glare had not obstructed the view of the 
movements of the animal under water. As it was, a solitary link 
ill a continuous chain of actions stood isolated from all the rest. So 
it is with the visions; a single stage in a series of mental processes 
emerges into the domain of consciousness. All that precedes and 
follows lies outside of it, and its character can only bo inferred. We 
see in a general way, that u condition of the presentation of visions 
lies in the over-sensitiveness of certain tracks or domains of brain 
action, and the under-sensitivencss of others; certuiu stages in a 
mental process being vividly ■ epresented in consciousness while the 
other stages ai’e unfelt. It is also well known that a condition of 
partial hypermsthesia and partial anesthesia is a frequent functional 
disorder, markedly so among tho hysterical and hypnotic, and an 
organic disorder among the insane. The abundant facts that I have 
collected show that it may also coexist with all the appearances of 
good health and sober judgment. 

A convenient distinction is made between hallucinations and illu¬ 
sions. Hallucinations arc defined as appearances wholly duo to 
fancy; illusions, as misrepresentations of objects actually seen. 
There is, however, a hybrid case which deserves to be specifically 
classed, and arising in this way. Vision, or any other sensation, 
may, as already stated, be a “ direct ” sensation excited in the ordi¬ 
nary way tlirougb the sense organs, or it may be an “induced” 
sensation excited from within. We have, therefore, direct vision 
and induced vision, and either of these may bo the ground of an 
illusion. So we have three cases to consider, and not two. There 
is simple hallucination, which depends on induced vision justly 
observed; there is simple illusion, which depends on direct vision 
fancifully observed; and there is the hybrid case of which I spoke, 
which depends on induced vision fancifully observed. The pro¬ 
blems we have to consider are, on the one band, those connected 
with induced vision, and, on the other hand, those connected with 
tho interpretation of vision, whether the vision be direct or induced. 

It is probable that much of what passes for hallucination proper 
belongs in reality to tho hybrid caso, being an illusive interpretation 
of some induced visual cloud or blur. I spoke of the ever-varying 
patterns in the field of view; these, under some slight functional 
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change, wight easily become more consciously present, and bo inter¬ 
preted into £mtasmal appearances. Many cases, if apace allowed, 
could bo adduced to support this view, 

I will begin, then, witli illusions. What is the process by which 
they are established ? There is no simpler way of understanding 
it than by trj'ing, as children often do, to see facas in the fire,’* 
and to carefully watch the way in which they arc first caught. Let 
us call to mind at the same time the experience of past illnesses, 
when the listless gaze wandered over the patterns on the wall-paper 
and the shadows of the bod-curtains, and slowly evoked faces and 
figures that were not easily laid again. The process of making the 
faces is so rapid in health that it is difficult to analyze it without 
the recollection of what took phice moro slowly when we were 
weakened by illness. The first essential clement in their construction 
is, I believe, the smallness of the area upon which the attention 
is directed at any instant, so that the eye has to move much before 
it has travelled over every part of the object towards which it is 
directed. It is us with a plough, that must travel many miles 
before the whole of a small field can be tilled, but with this impor¬ 
tant difference—the plough travels luothodically up and doWu in 
parallel furrows, the eye 'ivanders in devious curves, with abrupt 
bends, and the direction of its course at any instant depends on four 
causes: on the most convenient muscular motion in a general 
sense, on idiosyncrasy, on the mood, and on the associations current 
at the moment. The effect of idiosyncrasy is oxcolleiitly illus¬ 
trated by the “ Number forms,” u'bero we saw that a very special 
sharply doiine<i track of mental vision was preferred by each indi¬ 
vidual who sees them. The influeuco of tho mood of tho moment is 
shown iix tho curves that characterize the various emotions, as the 
lank drooping lines of grief, which mako the weeping willow so fit 
an emblem of it. In constructing firc-fuces it seems to mo that tbo 
eye in its wanderings follows u favourite course, and notices tho 
points in the pictures at large that coincide with its course. It 
feels its way, easily diverted by associations based on what has just 
been noticed, and so by tbe unconscious practice of a system of 
“ trial and error,” at last finds a track that will suit—one that is 
easy to follow and that also makes a complete picture. The pro¬ 
cess is essentially the same as that of getting a clear iden from out of 
a confused multitude of facts. Tho fancy picture is dwelt upon, 
all that is incongruous with it becomes disit^gaixled, while all 
deficiencies in it are supplied by the fantasy. Those latest stages 
are easily represented after the fashion of a diorama. Three 
lantejrns arc made to converge on the same screen. The first throws 
an imago of what the imagination will discard, the second of that 
which it will retain, the third of that which it will supply. Turn 
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on the ftrst and second, and the picture on the screen will be 
identical with that which fell on the retina. Shut off the first and 
turn on the third, and the picture will be identical with the illusion. 

Visions, like dreams, are often more patchworks built up of bits 
of recollections. The following is one of these:— 

“ When panaiiig a shop in Tottonham Court Boad, I went in to order a Dutch 
t'hcoso, aud the proprietor (a biillot-hoaded man whom I had never seen beforo) 
rolled a cheese on thu marble slab of his counter, asking me if that one would 
do. 1 answered ‘ yos,' loft the shop and thought no more of the incident. The 
following oveuitig, on closing my eyes, I saw a Load detached from the body 
] oiling about slightly on a white surface. 1 recognised the face but could not 
remember where I had seen it, and it was only after thinking about it for soma 
time that I identified it us that of the cheosemongor who had sold me tho cheese 
on the previous day. I may montiou that I have often soon the man since, 
and that I found tho vision I saw was exactly like him, although if 1 had been 
asked to describe tho man beforo I saw the vision I should have been unable 
to do so." 

Recollections need not be joined like mosaic-work ; they may be 
blended, on the principle I described two years ago, of making 
composite portraits. I showed that if two lantenis were converged 
upon the same screen, aud the portrait of one person was put into 
one and that of another person into the other, the portraits being 
taken under similar aspects and states of light and shade, then on 
adjusting the two images eye to eye and mouth to mouth, and so 
superposing them as exactly as the conditions admitted, a new face 
will spring into existence. It will have u striking appearance of 
individuality, and will bear a family likeness to each of its con¬ 
stituents. 1 also showed that these composite portraits admitted of 
being made pbotograplucally^ from a large number of components. 
T suspect that the phantasmagoria may be due to blended memories; 
the number of possible combinations would be practically endless, 
and each combination would give a new face. There would thus be 
no limit to the dies in the coinage of the brain. 

I have tried a modification of ibis process with but small success, 
which will at least illustrate a cause of the tendency in many cases 
to visualise grotesque forms. My object was to efface from a portrait 
that which was common among persons of the same race, and there¬ 
fore too familiar to attract attention, and to leave whatever was 
peculiar in it. I proceeded on the following principlo:—We all 
know that tho photographic negative is the converse (or nearly so) 
of the photographic positive, the one showing whites where the other 
shows blacks, and vice versd. Hence the superposition of a negative 
upon a positive transparency of the same portrait tends to create a 
uniform smudge. By superposing a negative transparency of a 
composite portrait on a positive of any one of the individual faces 
from which it was composed, all that is common to the group ought 

<1) I bav« latterly much improved the proceia and hope shoirtly to describe it else- 
where. 
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to be smudged out, and all that is personal and peculiar to that face 
ought to remain. 

I have found that the peculiarities of visualisation, such, us the 
tendency to see I*rumber-forms, and the still rarer tendency to asso¬ 
ciate colour with sound, is strongly hereditary, and 1 should infer, 
what facts sccin to confirm, that the tendency to be a seer of visions 
is equally so. Under these circumstances we should expect that it 
would be unequally developed in dificront races, and that a large 
natural gift of the visionary faculty might become characteristic 
not only of certain families, as among the second-sight seers of Scot¬ 
land, hut of certain races, us that of the (fipsios. 

It happens that the mere acts of fasting, of want of sleep, and of 
solitary musing, are severally conducive to visions. I have myself 
been told of oases in which persons accidentally long deprived of 
food became subject to tbem. One was of a pleasure-party driven 
out to 'sca, and not being able to reach the coast till nightfall, at a 
place where they got shelter but nothing to cat. They were mentally 
at case and conscious of safety, but they w'cre all troubled with 
visions, half dreams and half hallucinations. Thp cases of visions 
following protracted wakefulness arc well known, and I also have 
collected a few. As regards tho effect of solitariness, it may be 
suilicicnt to allude to the recognised advantages of social amusements 
in the treatment of the insane. It follows that the spiritual dis¬ 
cipline undergone for purposes of self-control and solf-inortification 
have also tho incidental effect of producing visions. It is to be 
expected that those should often boar a close relation to tho preva¬ 
lent subjects of thought, aud although they may be really nu more 
than the products of one portion of tho brain, which another portion 
of the same brain is engaged in contemplaling, they often, through 
error, receive a religious sanction. This is notably the case among 
half-civilised races. 

The number of great men who have been once, twice, or more 
frequently subject to halluoinations is considerable. A list, to 
which it would bo easy to make large additions, is given by Brierre 
do Boismont {Halhicinatiom, Sfc., 18(52), from whom I translate the 
following account of the star of the first Napoleon, which he heard, 
second-hand, from General Rapp:— 

"In 1S06 General Kapp, on his return from tho siego of llant^ic, having 
occasion to spoak to the Emperor, entered his study without bomg announced. 
He found him so absorbed that his entry was unporcoived. The General seeing 
tho Emperor continue motioulcss, thought he might bo ill and purposely made 
a noise. Napoleon immediately roused himself, and without any preamble, 
se;j!ing llapp by the arm, said to him, pointing to the sky, ‘ Look there, up 
there.’ The General remained silent, but on being asked a second time, ho 
answered that he perceived nothing. ‘ What! ’ replied tho Emporor, ‘ you do 
not see it ? It is my star, it is before you, brilliunt; ’ then animating by degrees, 
ho cried out, * it has never abandoned me, I see it on all great occasions, it 
commands me to go forward, and it is a constant sign of good fortune to me.’ ” 

VOL. xxrx. N.S. 3 D 
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It appears that stars of this kind, so frequently spoken of in 
history, and so well known as a metaphor in language, are a common 
hallucination of the insane. Brierrc dp Boismont has a chapter on 
the stars of great men. I cannot doubt that fantasies of this 
description were in some cases the basis of that firm belief in 
astrology, which not a few persons of eminence formerly entertained. 

The hallucinations of great men may be accounted for in part by 
their sharing a tendency which we have seen to be not uncommon in 
the htirnan race, and which, if it happens to be natural to them, is 
liable to be developed in their over-wrought brains by the isolation 
of their lives. A man in the position of the first I^apoleon could 
have no intimate associates; a great philosopher who explores ways 
of thought far ahead of his contemporaries must have an inner 
world in which he passes long and solitary hours. Great men are 
also apt to have touches of madness; the ideas by which they are 
haunted, and to wnose pursuit they devote themselyes, and by which 
they rise to eminence, has much in common with the monomania 
of insanity, Striking insta ices of great visionaries may be men¬ 
tioned, who had almost beyond doubt those very nervous seizures 
with which the tendency to hallucinations is intimately connected. 
To take a single instance, Socrates, whose Mmou was an audible not 
a visual appearance, was subject to what admits of hardly any other 
interpretation than cataleptic seizure, standing all night through in 
a rigid attitude. 

It is remarkable how largely the visionary temperament has mani¬ 
fested itself in certain periods of history and epochs of national life. 
My interpretation of the matter, to a certain extent, is this—That 
the visionary tendency is much more common among sane, people 
than is generally suspected. In early life, it seems to be a hard 
lesson to an imaginative child to distinguish between the real and 
visionary world. If the fantasies are habitually laughed at, the 
power of distinguishing them becomes at length learnt; any incon¬ 
gruity or nonconformity is noted, the vision is found out and dis¬ 
credited, and is no further attended to. In this way the tendency 
to see thorn is blunted by repression. Therefore, when popular 
opinion is of a matter-of-fact kind, the seers of visions keep quiet; 
they do not like to be thought fanciful or mad, rad they hide 
their experiences, which only come to light through inquiries such 
08 these that I have been making. But let the tide of opinion 
change rad grow favourable to supcmatiiralism, then the seers of 
visions come to the front. It is not that a faculty previously non¬ 
existent has been suddenly evoked, but one that had been long 
smothered is suddenly allowed expression and to devolop, without 
safeguards, under the free exercise of it. 


FiiAKCis Galton. 
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Bkfoke proceeding to analyse some of the details of the Bill, it 
will be well, I think, in the first instance, to lay down a few general 
principles, which should always be steadily kept in view, and after¬ 
wards to examine how far the present Bill is in accordance with 
those principles. 

Since the report of the Bessborough Commission, and more espe¬ 
cially since Mr. Gladstone’s speech on April 7th, in which he 
endorses the opinion expressed by that Commission, it may, I think, 
bo taken for granted that the great majority of the landlords of 
Ireland are not the rapacious monsters which theyhave been generally 
described to be at Land League mootings during tho last two 
years. The Premier’s words are “ they have stood their trial as a 
rule, and they have been acquitted,” and tlio wo^ds of the Report, 
supported by overwhelming evidence, are still more explicit; they 
are as follows ;— 

“Though the amount of ront was always at the discretion of the landlord, 
and the tenant had in reality no voice in regulating what ho had to pay, never- 
thcloss it was unusual to exact what in England would hare been considered us 
a fall or fair commercial rent." 

and further on;— 

“ Tho credit is, indeed, duo to Irish landlords as a class, of not exacting all 
that they were by law entitled to exact. Hut their forbearance has been the 
result, not merely of kindliness of disposition, but also of rximmon honesty, which 
forbade them to appropriate tho results of their tenant's labour in improving 
the soil.” 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted, that a certain class 
of Irish landlords bavo acted harshly and arbitrarily towards tbeir 
tenants, so as to justify the following words of Mr. Gladstone : ” A 
strong and conclusive reason for this legislation is, that a limited 
class of Irish landlords have been distinguished by conduct which 
has not been the characteristic of tho preponderating number of land¬ 
lords, and their conduct has been described as arbitrary, and many 
of tbeir proceedings as harsh and cruel.” 

The first principle, therefore, which, in my opinion, should be laid 
down, as an inference from these two facts, is this, that the changes 
to be made in the law should be such as may be necessary to coorco 
the latter class of landlords to do what it is now admitted that the 
groat majority have hitherto done, and that the former class of 
landlords should not be punished for the sins of their brethren, at 
least in a pecuniary point of view; that if it be necessary, as I con- 

3d 2 
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ceive it is now necessary, that they shall surrender certain rights 
and privileges which they have hitherto never enforced, but which 
others have abused, they shall not at the same time be deprived of 
their property, so far as its money value is concerned, without due 
compensation for their interests. 

The second general principle should, I think, be, that any court 
or commission, which is to have the ultimate decision of these many 
important i.ssues, should bo above all impeachment os to its impar¬ 
tiality, and, particularly, that the persons who arc to compose it, 
should in no way bo viewed by the country as purely party men, or 
as having the least interest os to their future, in accommodating them¬ 
selves either to the views of any political party on the one hand, 
or to the dictates of mob law or popular pressure on the other. The 
third general principle, I conceive, should be, that there should be 
some prospect of finality in legislation on this matter, and that the 
measure should bo suoh, that, if all parties honestly combine to solve 
the question, oiico for all, as a great social question, the platform 
gained ns the result of concessions made on public grounds by those 
whose private interests are undoubtedly invaded, should not be imme¬ 
diately made tho basis of oporalious for a new agitation. 

The fourth and last principle for which I wish to contend is, that 
the principles of political economy, though necessarily laid aside to 
a certain extent, in a great crisis of public affairs, should be so fur 
kept in view, that tbeir inevitable results in the long run should bo 
foreseen, and care taken lest the same c\ils, on account of which 
such large present sacrifices have to be made, shall again recur, 
perhaps in a still more aggravated form than at present. 

It will be my endeavour, on the present occasion, to submit tho 
Bill to the tost of these four principles with an earnest desire to do it 
complete justice. 

In applying the first of these principles, let us examine into those 
circumstances which serve to distinguish the one class of landlords 
from the other. What arc the reasons which render the tenants on 
some estates, and mostly on the Ulster estates, prosperous, contented, 
and happy, while on others they continue in poverty, discontent, and 
misery ? There are, no doubt, many causes which combine to occasion 
these results; much may be put down to difference of race, and much 
to over-population in certain districts; but I do not propose to discuss 
these causes at present; it is rather the differences of tenure and of 
tho relations between landlord and tenant to which I wish to call 
attention. I shall take a well-managed estate in Ulster as the 
typical case. What causes the difference in its favour P It is not 
the existence of the three F’s upon it, but it is undoubtedly the 
existence of a modified form of the three F’s, ' There is not Fixity 
of Tenure, but there is Security of Tenure. There is a valuable 
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right of Sale, Fair Sale, though not necessarily Free Sale, but above 
all, there is undoubtedly Fair Bent. It is the last of the P's, Fair 
Kent, which is in reality the most important. In those cases where 
tenancies have been handed down through generations from father to 
eon (and I maintain that these form the bulk of the holdings in 
Ireland in spite of all outcry to the contrary) the other two F’s have 
nover come into play. Where evictions have not taken place, and 
where tenants have not sold out and taken their departure, the 
question of Fair Bent has been the factor, so far us the more reltition 
of landlord and tenant is concerned, on which the prosperity of the 
tenant has mainly depended. It therefore becomes at once the 
interest of all those landlords who have asked for notliiii" hut fair 
rents to sec that this F at least is made universal. This class of 
landlords have now been declared, on the highest authority, to form 
the majority of their class, and I feel confident that on full 
consideration they will be ready to sa}”, “ We are anxious to see that 
nothing but Fair Bents shall bo asked, only show us an irnpurtiul 
tribunal to which such a question may be referred.” 

It is curious to observe the different order in which the three* F’s 
are taken under different aspects of this question. The Bessborough 
Commission start with Fixity of Tenure, placing it first, on the 
grounds that 

“ Occupiers havo, as a "oncral rule, acquired rights to continuous occupancy, 
which, in the interests of the cotnmimity, it is dusirablo legally to recognisu.” 

Fair Bent they place second on the ground that 

“Fixity of Tenure, without Fair Rent, is an absurdity.” 

And the third P, Free Sale, they deduce as a logical consequence of 
the recognition of the other two. They say :— 

“ Wo consider that the tenant upon whom has been conferred fixity of tenure, 
at a Fair Bent, will bo in a position differing little from that of a legal ownor 
of property in the soil; and that ho ought not to bo deprived of any of the 
ordinary incidents of property. Therefore he should bo at liberty to soli his 
interest; that is to say, his right of continuous occiipaney, the improvements 
made by himself or liis pi’edcces.sors in title, and all tho title ho has in the land, 
ill my way he wishes.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, in his Land Bill, places tho 
right of Free Sale first. Fair Bents next, and Fixity of Tenure he 
makes the third, as the result of the intervention of the Court in 
respect of the other two. 

To my mind, the all>important question is that of Fair Bent, and 
it should be always placed first, because every tenant wbo wishes to 
remain where ho is can only do so if his rent be such as to allow him 
a fair margin to live upon, and every landlord who is satisfied that 
the rent he receives is a fair rent, cannot wish either to disturb his 
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tenant for merely arbitrary reasons or to object to bis sale of bis 
interest, provided no reasonable objection con be taken to the 
successor ho proposes to substitute. 

In tho application of the first general principle which I have laid 
down, the question of Fair Bent is therefore tho cardinal one by 
which the Dill should be tested. The next inquiry then must be, 
does tho Dill secure the adjustment of a Fair Bent—that is, fair to 
the landlord us well as fair to the tenant ? for, of course, if the rent 
be not fair to both parties, it is only a misnomer to call it a fair rent 
at all. Another important question intimately connected with this 
one is, docs the Dill act impartially between landlord and tenant in 
the endeavour to secure » Fair Bent ? The following is the defini¬ 
tion of tt Fair Bent in the Dill:— 

A F.T.ir Ileut moans such .1 i-cnt as in tho opinion of tho Court, uftor 
hciirln^ tho parties aur^ considering; all tho circumstances of tho coso, holding, 
and district, a solvent tenant would luidertako to pay one year with another: 
provided that tho Court, in fixing such rent, shall have regard to tho tenant’s 
interest in tho holding.” 

And it is further directed that tho tenant’s interest shall be 
estimated either with reference to the Ulster custom, or to the 
scale of compensation for disturbance in districts where the Ulster 
or any corresponding custom does not exist. Assuming for tho 
present that an impartial- tribunal has been secured to determine 
this question, I say that this definition, so far as I have quoted 
it, is a good definition of Fair Bent—a just description of it. When 
the advocates of Free Sale have hitherto attempted to defino tho 
value of tenant-right, they have used almost identical language, 
they have generally described it as “such sum as a solvent person 
would give to an outgoing tenant for his interest, subject to tho 
rent which the tenant has paid, or such reasonable rent as may 
bo substituted therefor.” Dut I have to remark at this point, in 
relation to the second question which I have asked above, that tho 
Dill is not impartial between landlord and tenant. It allows the 
tenant by himself to apply to tho Court to fix what tho fair rent is, 
and it allows the tenant and landlord conjointly to do so, but it does 
not allow tho landlord by himself alone to do so. Dut why should 
the landlord not have an equal right with the tenant in this respect P 
No reason can fairly bo assigned for such an omission. By the Dill, 
the only way in which the landlord can apply to the Court, if the 
tenant refuses to co-oporato with him, is by raising the rent, and so 
forcing the tenant into tho Court; that is, by taking a step which 
immediately causes bad blood, "when in reality he is only anxious to 
get ordinary justice, and is perfectly ready to leave the decision of 
tho^question to an impartial tribunal. Moreover, the moment the 
landlord takes such a step, which he may have been obliged to toko 
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contrary to Lia wishes, he becomes liable to bo mulcted' in n. fine 
equal to ton times the excess of the rent which he proposed in order 
to raise the question, over what the Court may eycntiudly decide to 
be a Fair Kent. Now it is not inijmrtial justice to allow the tenant 
to appeal to a Court, not being liable to any fine in ease the Court 
doos not take his view, but to subject the landlord to a specitil fine, 
under exactly similar cirt'umstunces, in case he applies to the Court 
in the only way loft open to him by the Bill. It seems clear that 
Clause 7 (Sees. 1 & 2) should be amended on this point. To place 
the landlord in this position is to repeat that mistake of tht> Land 
Act of 1876, though in another way, which has been so well pointed 
out in the Report of the Bessborough Commission. Under thot Act 
no machinery was provided by which a landlord could have a Fair 
Kent determined by authority, so that in case of a dispute, he is 
obliged to commence by an eviction, and the tenant has to look for 
oompeusation after he has lost his holding, a result which probably 
neither party wished for. 

Impartial justice between landlord and tenant also requires that 
this Court shall be a Court of Arbitration, in every case, as to the 
value of the tenant’s interest as well as of that of the landlord. 
This principle is partly, but not fully, admitted in the Bill; 1 must 
therefore enlarge a little upon it. The fact is, that the total value 
of the holding at any period consists of the sum of two values, one 
represented by tlxe landlord’s rent, and tho other by the tenant’s 
interest. Tt is impossible that any Court can decide upon the value 
of one portion without practically deciding upon the value of the 
other at tho same time. This is admitted in the definition of a 
Fair Kent, which I have stated to be a good definition for this iixuson. 
The value of the tenant’s interest, whether under the Ulster custom 
or under the scale of compensation for disturbance, has to be estimated 
before the Court can arrive at tho value of the landlord’s interest as 
estimated by a Fair Rent. The entire difficulty in the working of 
tho Court will consist in tho unravelling of these two factors. But 
why should the Court not then declare the value of the tenant’s 
interest, so that the landlord might know the amount he would have 
to pay for pre-emption in case of a sale during the statutory term ? 
It is in relation particularly to this question that tho interests of the 
community at largo, as represented by tbo third and fourth principles 
1 have laid down, come into play. It is contrary to the public weal 
that the occupying tenants at any time should he ground down by 
excessivo payments for the laud they occupy, and so far os tho 
general community is concerned, it makes no difference whether those 
excessive payments are made to the landlord in the shape of exces¬ 
sive rent, or to an outgoing tenant in the way of excessive tenant- 
right under free sale. If there be one point on which we may agree 
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with the programme of the Land League, it is this, that that land 
hunger, that excessive craving for land at any price, which is a 
characteristic of the Irish people, should be kept under some sort of 
control, but if it be right, oa the leaders of that association contend, 
that no man should tako a farm from which another has been evicted 
for non-payment of an excassive rent, wo may, I think, fairly 
demand, in a correlative manner, that no man should take a farm 
for which an excessive tenant-right is demanded under the pressure 
of Free Sale. l^Iany of the diiferonces which have arisen between 
landlord and tenant have been caused by the struggle to sec which 
of them is to get the benefit of the land hunger which exists in the 
country. To uii Ulster landlord it seemed natural enough, in many 
cases, to think that ho was asking too low a rent, when ho saw 
fabulous sums offered for tenant-right, sums which ho knew to be far 
l)eyond the value o^ the tenant’s interest; and in other parts of 
Ireland where tenant-right was not acknowledged, many landlords 
have no doubt been tempted to raise their rents when they found 
persons, not in occupation, ready to offer any rent to obtain that 
occupation. The typical Ulster estate to which I havo referred, 
and on which the greatest prosperity exists, is one on which the 
Ulster custom has not been subject to abuse on the part of either 
landlord or tenant. Where the landlord has not gradually raised 
his rent so as to confiscate a part of the tenant’s interest, and where 
the tenants in occupation have either been there for successive 
generations, or have purchased the tenant-right of their holdings at 
reasonable figures, there you will find the gieatest amount of pros¬ 
perity and contentment. 

It is on this account that I have objected to the words “Free Sale,” 
and have proposed to substitute for them the words “ Fair Sale.” 
The object of all such sales should be, that the outgoing tenant 
should get the full and fair value of his interest, including under 
these words not only the value of his improvements, but that of 
his occupancy right. In the interest, however, of the landlord, of 
the incoming tenant, and of the community at large, the value of 
this interest should be left to the arbitration of the same Court as 
that which fixes the fair rent due to the landlord. If this he not 
done by the Bill, impartial justice will not be meted out. I think 
it was the intention of the framers of the Bill to secure the carrying 
out of this principle, and if the first clause stood alone it would be 
carried out, because it provides that 

“ The tenant for the time being of every tenancy to which this Act applies 
may sell his tenancy for the best price that can bo got for the same," subject, 
amongst other regulations, to this one: “ On receiving [such] notice the land¬ 
lord may purchase the tenancy for such sum as may be agreed upon, or, in the 
event of disagreement, may be settled by the Court to bo the value theroof.” 

This section, however, can be defeated, so far as Ulster landlords 
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arc concerned, by the powers conferred upon the tenant under 
Clause 7. The tenant who is going to sell (as under Clause 1) may 
iirst apply to the Court (under Clause 7) to fix the “ judicial rent ’* 
of his holding, and then he may proceed to sell. The Ulster land¬ 
lord, who, under those ciinuinstances, applies to the Court to have the 
tenant-right valued for the purpose of pre-emption, finds himself 
excluded by Sec. 9 of Clause 7, from having that value fi.\ed, though 
every other landlord can have it done.*^ 

This matter can only be corrected, and the two ptirfs of the Bill 
brought iiito harmony, by the omission of tho exception in Sec. 9 of 
Clause 7. Subject to tliese corrections, I am satisfied that the Bill 
carries out the first principle for which I have contended, always, 
however, on the assumption that the arbitrating tribunal is above 
all suspicion as to its impartiality. 

This brings me naturally to the second general principle with 
which I commenced, and a consequent examiuation into the con¬ 
stitution of the Court, with wliiuh so much responsibility will rest. 
It matters not so much about the Courts of First Instance, us about 
tho ultimate tribunal, the Land Commission. There will bo no more 
difficult problem to solve in connection with this whole mutter than 
to secure a commission in which both landlord and tenant will have 
confidence. Its first constitution will be of the greatest importance, 
for future commissions will be largely guided by the principles laid 
down, and the precedents creatwl, by tlio decisions of the first com¬ 
mission. Unless the persons named in tho Bill are persons whose 
names will command universal respect, one or other portion of the 
agricultural community will think that they arc going to bo robbed, 
and there will be u consequent outcry, of which one most likely 
result will be immediate danger to the Bill in one or other House of 
Parliament. For the purposes of Part V. of the Bill, viz. tho acqui¬ 
sition of land by tenants, the purchase of landlords’ estates, and 
emigration, the duties of the Land Commission will be principally 
executive or administrative, so that the question of impartiality will 
scarcely arise in that connection. It is in the matter of determining 
what is a Fair Bent that that quality will be tried to the utmost. 
The objection which may bo urged against thp settlement of rent by 
authority, such as that of the proposed Land Commission, is stated 
so well in the Report of tho Bossborough Commis-sion, and bears 

(1) Sec. 0 ClauA) 7 is as follows; "Oa tho occasion of any application beinj; made to 
tho Court under this section [clause] to fix a judicial rent in rospoct of any holdin^p 

whteh M HOi subject to Ute Uiiler ienntt-rigit custom .tho ('ouii may fix on tho 

application of either landlord or tonant a specified value for the holding; and where 
such ^-aluc has been fixed, then if at any time during tho continuance of tho statutory 
term the tenant gives notice to the landlord of his intention to sell the tenancy, the 
landlord nuiy resume the holding on payment to tho tenant of tho amount of the value 
so fixed, together with the value of any improvoments madu by tho tenant since tho 
time at which such value was fixed." 
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SO forcibly on the difficulties which will surround this tribunal, that 
it is worth being quoted;— 

“ It will bo said that the pririoipleB on which the tribunal proccedei in decid¬ 
ing what, in each case, is a fail* rent, will bo open to criticism, will invito 
objection, and will bo the mark inliiture times of political agitators; that a 
now movement will speedily bo begun to modify those principlos in a popular 
HOUHO; that elections will turn upon it, and u louguo bo formod to promote an 
alteration of tho law; in a wonl, tliat no final settlomont can bo ett'oetod which 
depends upon tho arquiosccnce of Irish tenants possossiiig political pow« r in tho 
ducisioiis of constitutod authority.’’ 

It will therefore require a very strong, a very just, and a very 
independent tribunal to bo established, if tho working out of tho Bill 
is to he a success. Should it fail in these respects any amount of 
confiscation of the property of the landlords may ensue. The respon¬ 
sibility under this head will lie altogether with the Government. 

Tho application of the third and fourth principles which I laid 
down at the commencement of this article has reference chiefly to 
tho latter part of tho Bill, viz. that doaHng with the creation of 
peasant proprietors. Though there are, no doubt, many economic 
difficulties in the way of a large scheme for this purpose, still there 
can be no doubt that the social and political advantages which would 
arise from increasing tho number of owners of land, as so many extra 
barriers against revolution, are sufficient, to a large extent, to out¬ 
weigh the more theoretical objections of political economy; but if 
there is to be provision made against a recurrence of the present 
state of affairs at regular intervals, so far as that state is connected 
with bad seasons and times of distress, care must be taken that there 
be not created a race of pauper proprietors, under the high-sounding 
title of peasant proprietors. It is for this reason that it appears to 
he so necessary to require that tho tenant who wishes to become a 
proprietor shall he able to pay down one-fourth of his purchase- 
money. Under the Bill no provision is made to prevent tho tenant 
from borrowing this fourth from tho money-lender. Either such a 
provision should be introduced, or the State should advance the whole 
sum. As far as the question of actual security is concerned, 1 am 
satisfied that the State might advance the entire purchase-money, 
because such sum would not in reality be much more than two-thirds 
of the entire value of the holding, when the tenant's interest is 
added to that of the landlord ; but tho reasons for requiring the pay¬ 
ment of one-fourth from the tenant purchaser are chiefly of a moral 
nature, viz. to servo as a sort of hostage for industry, an indication 
that the tenant hod been previously a person of such thrift, as 
to give fair promise that for the future he would be a successful 
peasant proprietor. And if this be really the reason, then secu¬ 
rity should be taken in tho Bill that the tenant before becoming 
a peosiint proprietor should show that he really had the one-fpurth 
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in his possession without having to go ta the money-lender. 
Thu remarks of one of the Ulster members at the time of tho 
introduction of the Bill on this matter wore very much to the 
point. He said, '*if the tenant could x^y three-fourths of the 
purohase-moucy by instalments to tho G-ovemment, and the other 
fourth to tho money-lender, he would be better able to pay the whole 
amount if it wore advanced by Govornmout.'’ And ho might have 
added, that if the tenant were i^nable to do cither, ho must fail as a 
specimen of the new peasant proprietor. A strong objection has 
been brought against advancing such largo sums to Irish tenants, 
vi:s. that in bad times, it may become a premium on revolution, 
because that there will then be the danger of the periodical agitators 
pointing out to tho people that the simplest remedy for all their 
grievances, and the simplest mode of escaping from their debts to an 
alien Government, will be to throw oil the yoke of that Government 
and strike for independence at once. There is no doubt that this is 
a possible danger in tho future, and the British tu.xpaycr must look 
it straight in tho face. It is^ however, a danger which would 
only be formidable should the times closely fdllow tho period of 
purchase, but it will dimmish from year to year as time passes on. 
The security of tho Government would ho enormously increased in 
ton years, and as tho period of thirty-five years approached its close, 
“ honesty might then be tho best policy,” as it would be scarcely 
worth the tenants’ while to run any risk of losing all for the sake 
of tho small outstanding balance. 

Our experience in relation to the class of peasant proprietors in 
Ireland is, of course, very limited; still, a good many of them have 
existed, and do still exist, in Ulster. Sometimes they have been 
most successful, and sometimes equally unsuccessful. As far as my 
own experionce goes, those who seem to mo to have succeeded best 
are those who have held perpetuity leases in their families for several 
successive generations, i.e. paying low rents, with practical fixity of 
tenure, but not with an absolute right of free sale. 1 have before 
me now one of these old leases (of 1763), in which provision was 
made, that if the tenant, his heirs or assigns, should at any time 
hereafter alien or demise all or any pait of the premises to any 
person or persons, other titan a child or grand-rJUld of the person so 
aliening or demising without the landlord’s consent, a further penal 
rent should become immediately chargeable; in fact, the rent was 
to become about double what it was. The object of such a clause as 
this seems to have been to keep the lands in the oeuupation of the 
same families, and so to prevent alienation or mb-ktting. Thejse 
are the two rocks upon wUch all schemes of peasant proprietor¬ 
ship run a chance of being shipwrecked, and the framers of these 
old leases did their best to steer clear of them. The Bill now 
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under discussion only provides to a very partial extent against 
tho future dangers of suh-ldting. So long as any charge remains 
due to tho Lund Commission, sub-lotting is forbidden; but what 
is to become of the country after that? “Apr^ raoi Ic deluge ” 
may be the answer; but in virtue of the third and fourth prin¬ 
ciples whicl* 1 have laid down, it is the duty of the State now, in 
inaugurating a now state of affairs, to protect this countr}' in the 
future from tho return, in an aggravated form, of tho evils we are 
ejideavouring now to combat. These peasiint proprietora, if they 
want to part with possession, should be forced to sell, but not allowed 
to sub-let. Otherwise tlio country will have to face a state much 
worse than the present, in which labourers will have become tenants 
at exorbitant rents, and tlio present landlords w'ill be replaced by a 
class under the same name, but devoid of tho education or culture 
which they possess, and certainly mucli less amenable to public 
opinion than they arc. A change of ocoupaney should he accom¬ 
panied by a complete sale of tho feo-f-implo. There cannot be 
the least doubt that one of the greatest causes of the calamities 
which befel the people in tho famine years was the state of poverty 
and multiplication at which they had arrived owing to the sub¬ 
letting which look place by a class of middle-men who arose in the 
country during tho time of the great French war. The O’Conor 
Don, however, ably combats this view in his Supplementary Report 
as a member of the Bessborough Commission. He says 

" I cannot justify tho principlo that a man should either keep land in his 
own possession or pai-t with its occupunc}' for over. This, in practice, would 

be found intolerable.tbe public would not long boar a law which 

prevented two men from making a bargain, just in itself, useful to tho public, 

and profitable to both parties.Tho scheme of Fixity of Tenure and 

valued rents must be applied only to existing tenancies. Its applioatiou to them 
may bo necessary and justifiable; but with this its cxistoiico must cease, and 
once it has established a large number of tho occupiers in secure occupation 
of their forms, it roust give place again to fieodom of contract.” 

Now, with every respect to such high authority, it seems to me rather 
hard upou the present race of landlords to say that the principles of 
political economy are to be laid aside in this case (though it is 
admitted on the highest authority that the groat majority of them 
ha VO not abused their position), but that once they have been disposed 
of, the principles of political economy, in relation to the very same 
subject, are again to reign supreme. The argument, as stated above, 
in favour of freedom of contract for the future, entirely destroys all 
the argument in favour of disturbing existing contracts. 

To complete any scheme of land legislation for the oreation of 
peasant proprietors, it will be necessary to provide that tbe legal 
charges in ordinary transactions relating to land shall be immensely 
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cartailed* and be brought into Bome reasonable relation to the total 
value of the property in question, as well as to the amount of work 
done in the transaction. Lawsuits about wills and rights of way 
at present drag many of the small proprietors or perpetuity tenants 
into hopeless bankniptcy, and many a successful plaintiff in an action 
has been obliged to hand over the greater part of the value of his 
holding to his lawyers and attorneys, whoso costs oat up everything. 
The only way in which it ap])ettrs possible to enable one of these men 
to raise money ujwm the security of his farm, without the enormous 
costs of mortgages, is to create debentures to the value of a certain 
proportion of the land, say one half or three-fourths, all of equal 
value, like so many bank noto.s, and transferable from hand to hand, 
and to force a sale whenever the owner endeavoured to encumber 
the holding beyond the value of these debentures. Such sale would 
then require no searches, and thus tlie ruinous cost of ultimato 
transfer would bo saved. 

T have no dcjubt that many of the outrages which occur at all 
times in Ireland, in the way of family fouds, arise from the fact that 
the peasantry, when disputing with each other about land (quite 
irrespective of any question w’ith the landlords) prefer to take tho 
law into their own hands, in a rough and ready way, and trust to 
force and violence, rather than ruin thcmseh’es pecuniarily by going 
into law courts wdth their altorjievs. 

In connection with this sul>ject of peasjint proprietors, I would 
suggest that either in the present, or in some supplementary Bill, 
some law should be introduced against Avecds. (Jxie badly managed 
farm, in the hands of a man over whom there is no control, may ruin 
many surrounding farms, or at any rate put their owners to serious 
expense. Though this may at first siglit appear to be but a small 
matter, it is one of very groat importance to Ireland, because at 
present we bave no law against weeds, such as they have in Scotland. 
Year after year the llegistrar-Gfcnoral has called attention to the 
grout loss sustained by this country from weeds, and hitherto on avcII- 
managed estates, where the tenants are amenable, at least to moral 
influences, the growth and spread of weeds has been checked; but 
without some law upon the subject a large increase in the niunbor 
of independent proprietors will certainly be accompanied by a large 
increaso in the growth of weeds on the farms of tho less industrious. 
A few years ago a cose came within ray knowledge where n fine farm 
of 500 acres was sown, year after year, with weeds, because a small 
holder in perpetuity who lived adjacent, persistently refused to cut 
down tho weeds on his fann before they seeded. One year the large 
fanner offered, if allowed, to send his own men to cut down or pull 
up the weeds, but the peasant proprietor declined their services,- and 
it cost the other £50 in the following year to remove the weeds, 
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which a few days*, or even hours’, work would have sufficed to 
destroy at the proper time. This peasant proprietor seemed to con¬ 
sider it to bo an appendage to his proprietary rights that he should 
he at liberty to decide absolutely what should grow upon his own 
land without the slightest regard to that of his neighbours. 

In the enlargement in the present Bill of what are known as the 
Bright’s Clauses of the Land Act of 1870, in this matter of sale to tho 
tenants, much practical improvement has been made, especially on two 
points, viz. (1) in charging the tenant a lump sum or percentage for 
expenses, instead of leaving him to the chances of an unknown wilder¬ 
ness of costs; and (2) in guaranteeing the title to the new purchaser, 
so that no incumbrances of the former owner can at any time come 
against him. I know of one case where the Board of Works refused 
to advance the purchase-money to the tenants of an estate because a 
head-rent over tlie ’ ’hole estate was larger than tho value of the 
rental of any individual holding upon it. The present Bill prevents 
tho recurrence of any case of that kind. But there was another 
cause of failure in the working of the Bright’s Clauses of the Act of 
1870, and no provision has been made to meet it in the present Bill. 
It is therefore worthy of attention for a moment. 

The Board of Works have hitherto required as strict proof of tho 
title of the tenant as of the title of the landlord, for which stringency, 
to my mind, there is not the slightest necessity. I gave full details 
of a case of this kind in my evidence before Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
committee, in which the Board of Works refused to advance the 
proportion of the purchase-money because some of the children of 
the tenant were minors, and because the farm, which was held under 
a lease, hod been dealt with by will. Now, it is of course obvious 
that great care is necessary in requiring proof of the landlord’s title 
when he is selling, because the purchase-money is to go into his 
pocket; and every care must be taken that it is not paid to the wrong 
person, as the mistake would be irremediable. But the same neces¬ 
sity docs not exist for proof of the tenant’s title, nor should it be 
necessary to go into all tho family arrangements made under tenants’ 
wills (many of which are acted upon without being ever proved), 
because, if the purchase-money advanced be made chargeable upon 
the farm, it matters little who the next occupier is. If the wrong 
person should chance to be named as the peasant proprietor, the 
rightful owner of the tenancy can go to law to establish his rights, 
and if after such private lawsuit one occupier is ousted by another, 
this latter will immediately succeed to the privilege of becoming 
liable to tho State for the instalments due ou account of money 
advanced for the purchase. All such money can easily be made a 
charge against the holding, no matter who tho occupier may be. 
Great care will therefore be necessary in amending the Bill on 
this point to se<9llre, in tho first instance, that the charge shall bo 
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rather against the holding itself, and the occupier of it at any time, 
than against an individual; and, in the second place, that in guaran¬ 
teeing the title to the tenant as against the incumbrances of the 
landlord an indefeasible title be not thereby granted to the wrong 
tenant. For example, here is a case which might easily occur. 
Just at the time at which the landlord’s interest was being sold one 
of the tenants might die, and his rightful heir, either under a will 
or in a case of intestacy, might be away, perhaps in America. 
Some other relative might temporarily obtain the occupancy, and 
might appear before the Cou^t as the tenant claiming the right to 
purchase. There being no dispute at that time he might easily be 
accepted by the Court amongst a largo number of other tenants, and 
a conveyance might be made out to him and an indefeasible title 
thereby created, when shortly afterwards the right owner might 
turn up. This difficulty is a practical one, because it has already 
occurred, and the Court can only deal with such cases in either of 
two ways, either by requiring absolute proof of the title of the tenant 
who claims, as the Board of Works have hitherto done, or by acting as I 
have suggested, by having a certain amount of efasticity in the con- 
veyaiifce, making the charge certain as against the holding, but 
leaving it open to the Commission at any time to substitute the 
name of any person whom any other court of law may determine 
to have been the proper tenant at the time of purchase. If the first 
alternati ve bo adopted a perfect fiood-gato of legal costs against the 
tenant will be opened, not perhaps on tlio part of the Court, which 
may compound for all costs us proposed in the Bill, but from the 
tenant’s own legal advisers who arc to make o\it his title for the 
satisfaction of the Court. 

As it has happened that many tenants who applied for advances 
under the Bright’s Clauses of the Act of 1870 were refused, and had 
to borrow the total purohasc-money elsewhere, some provision should, 
in all fairness to them, bo introduced into the present Bill, to enable 
their eases to be reconsidered, so that even now they might be able 
to commence the system of instalments, and so gradually free them- 
■sulves from what may at present be heavy incumbrances. 

1 shall conclude my criticisms of this Bill by a few remarks on 
some minor matters in it, which, in mj opinion, need correction. 

(a.) Amongst the statutory conditions (Clause 4) to which a 
tenant is to be bound thero is the following:—“ The tenant shall 
not do any act whereby his holding becomes vested in a judgment 
creditor or assignee in bankruptcy.” This only forbids the tenant 
to commit any act of bankruptcy, which, however, ho may be com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to do; but there is no penalty attached for 
not complying with this condition. The creditor or assignee might 
still got into possession, whereas the clause should have been drafted 
to prevent this latter occurrence. As the clause steads, if the tenant 
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were to lose his holding, it would go to the creditor, instead of 
reverting to the landlord, which latter was obviously intended. 

(b.) A curious, and apparently unnecessary, distinction is made 
between u statutory tcim in a tenancy consequent on an increase of 
rent, and a statutory term in a tenancy consequent on the first 
determination of u judicial rent by the Court, viz. that in the former 
case, but not in the latter, a landlord may apply to the Court to 
resume the holding for some purpose having relation to the good of 
tbe holding or of the estate, or for the benefit of the labourers upon 
it. If any distinction u'cre to have been made, one would have 
uxpiected tbe apparent bonus not to have been given to the landlord 
in the case where he increased his rent, but in the other case, where 
the Court may have reduced bis rent. There is nq reason why the 
landlord should riot be at liberty to apply to the Court in cither 
case, on grounds entirely beneficial to the entire community, rather 
than to himself, and the Court should be free to decide on such appli¬ 
cations according to tbe merits of each case. 

(r.) When security of tenure is obtained for the tenant for one 
holding, viz. that on which he lives, freedom of contract might 
fairly enough bo allowed in respect of other holdings held by the 
same tenant, if the landlord can show a se])urate contract fur such 
extra holdings. 

{(1.) Clause 15 provides that, “If in the ease of any holding the 
immediate landlord for the time being is deprived of his estate by 
litlc paramount, effluxion of time, or otherwise, during the continu¬ 
ance of any tenancy, the next superior landlonl for the time being 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, during the continuance of such 
tenancy stand in relation of immediate landlord to the tenant of the 
tenancy, and have the rights and be subject to the obligations of an 
immediate landlord.” 

This clause provides well against such a contingency, as once 
happened, when the landlord died during an appeal on a land claim 
before the Superior Courts in Dublin, and the tenant’s case conse¬ 
quently fell through; but it entails this great hardship oii a landlord 
and on an estate, that on the fall of u lease, where sub-letting has 
gone on during the lease, though contrary to the express terms of the 
lease, and where, nevertheless, the landlord has found it impossible 
during the lease to enforce his rights against sub-letting (owing, 
perhaps, to the want of any penalty being attached to the condition, 
or for some other cause), the landlord may have to accept a greatly 
depreciated position of his property without any compensation being 
provided for him. 

I have only to add, in conclusion, that under Clause 23, dealing with 
public bodies, ample Opportunity will probably be given to the Land 
Commission to test the working of the Act. It will be much better for 
corporate bodies ^r charitable trustees no longer to have their funds 
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locked up in such insecure investments ss Irish rents from occupying 
tenants have recently proved to be. It is obvious that yhen funds 
belonging to charities are not available, much distress amongst the 
deserving poor must ensue; and, as a Fellow of Trinity College and a 
member of the corporate body of that institution, I am satisfied that it is 
highly injurious to the educational interests of the country to have 
any uncertainty attending receipts from collegiate property, and that 
it is extremely desirable that the Government or the Land Commis¬ 
sion shaU take over all property in which the College is in direct 
contact with the occupying tenants, securing to us the full income 
which we have hitherto received, and recouping to us our large outlay 
on improvemonts, from which wc anticipated in the future an ample 
return. As to the London Companies, who own so much property in 
Ulster, though they have been amongst the host of landlords and have 
contributed largely towards every improvement on their estates, we 
must, I think, all agree that at the present day they occupy altogether 
an anomalous position, and us the tenantry on their estates are generally 
most prosperous and industrious, owing to tho long existence of Fair 
Rents, they wiU probably afford the best examples of success in the 
working out of a schomo of peasant proprietary. 

One advantage of allowing the Land Commission to exercise this 
branch of its duties at as early a period as possible will be this, that 
in the routine of doing so they will be indirectly laying tho basis for 
deciding, in relation to their other sphere of duty, what is a Fair 
Rent. When they purchase estates, or advance tenants three-fourths 
of the purchase-money of their holdings, tliey will indirectlif be 
guided by the consideration of what a fair rent is, as tho purefaase- 
money will eventually come to bo cstimate<l ut so many years’ 
purchase of it, and when they advance one-half of the fine payable to 
a landlord when a tenancy is about to become a fee fam grant in 
perpetuity, they will directly have to decide this very question, for 
the proviso in Clause 19, Sec. (1 b.) on this point is, “ Provided 
that no advance shall be made by the Land Commission under this . 
section on a holding subject to a fee farm rent, where the amount of ' 
such fee farm rent exceeds seventy-five per cent, of the rent which, 
in the opinion of the Land Commission, a solvent tenant would pay for 
the holding f 

On a complete review of the Bill, we may now, 1 think, arrive at 
the following conclusions:— 

Ist. Fair Sole, rather than Free Sale, of his tenant-right is secured 
to tho tenant by Clause I, and if Sec. 3 bo retained and made appli¬ 
cable universally, the landlord is reasonably protected. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone himself is plainly pledged to the distinction involved in this 
statement, by the words of his opening speech, “ We do not propose 
to introduce unregulated tenant-right. Wo have made provision in 
our Bill for preventing tenant-right passing into extravagance, and 
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for proteotisg the just rights of the landlords by bringing into fair 
obrapetition the right of the tenant to assign, and the right of the 
landlord to get what the land is really worth.” 

2nd. Fair Bents ought certunly to he secured by Clause 7, if only 
the Court which is to have* the power to determine them can be 
guaranteed to be an impartial tribunal; and if the elause be amended 
so as to secure to the landlord the same right of appeal as it gives to 
the tenant, and also so as to secure that the Court shall decide, on 
appeal, the value of the tenant’s interest as well as the value of the 
landlord’s fair rent, the landlord cannot, I think, complain. 

3rd. Security of Tenure, rather than Fixity of Tenure, is also the 
principle which pervades the Bill, and to keep this so, it will be 
essential that Clause 4, which fixes the statutory conditions of tenurej 
shall be preserved in its integrity. On the one hand, then, the 
slothful, disimproving, or unprosperous tenant will not be fired in the 
holding^—^he will soon be sold out—while, on the other hand, the 
industrious, improving, and prosperous tenant will be amply seettred 
against arbitrary eviction. 

4th. If Sec. 1 of Clause 28 be strictly enforced by the Land 
Commission, so that they take care that tenant purchasers wiU after¬ 
wards "be in a position to work their holdings profitably,” the 
purchase of estates by the Commissioners will not entail loss upon 
the public funds; and if the same guarantee can be given in the 
eases of direct sale from landlords to tenants, there will be every 
prospect of the creation of a peasant rather than of a pauper proprie¬ 
tary ; and if the purchasers are prevented from sub-letting in the 
future a recurrence of the present evils will be avoided. 

5th. Very great importance will attach to the successful working 
of Clause 26. A proper scheme of emigration is the only remedy 
for the congested state of the population along the west coast of 
Ireland, where, it is now well known, such overcrowding exists upon 
holdings of such wretched size that the people could not exist upon 
their lands even were their rents abolished altogether. Unless the 
hat is to be periodically sent round the world on the occurrence of bad 
seasons, and our country thereby degraded, this blot upon our 
civilisation should be rapidly removed. 

6th. Finolly, it is evident from all these considerations that every¬ 
thing will depend upon the constitution of the Land Commission. 
Should the members of it approach their work with the foregone 
conclusion that popular demands are to be satisfied at the cost of the 
landlords, and that the Liberal party is to make large political capital 
out of the result of the Act, then, indeed, is the look-out of the land¬ 
lords a poor one; but if, on the other hand, those persona add courage 
and independence to strict justice and impartiality, it may be reason¬ 
ably hoped that the Act which created them will be a success. 

♦ Anthonv Traill. 



THE EMIGRATION AND WASTE-LAND CLASSES. 


Thk Gh)yemment in the now Land Bill proposes to deal with emi¬ 
gration and with the waste lands of Ireland, but does not attempt'the 
solution of the pressing labourer’s question. These three points are, 
however, mutually dependent and should be considered together, for 
that which benefits, or the reverse, the whole country population 
must affect closely the interests of the poorest section thereof. 

There is probably no point in the Bill to which English opinion 
will prove so favourable as that providing for an extended emigra¬ 
tion, properly conducted and assisted by Government. On the other 
hand, there is no point in the Bill to which Ireland at large, repre¬ 
sented by the Land League delegates and Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
takes so much exception. Whence comes this difference of opinion, 
when we may suppose both parties desire the good of Ireland P Per¬ 
haps it may be that the one nation speaks from* abstract theo'ry, the 
other nation from practical experience. England looks at the indi¬ 
vidual alone, to whom emigration may be the means of giving a homo 
and comfort; it also has been long fed on principles of political 
economy and the talk of surplus population; it docs not stop to ask 
if there can be really a surplus population in one of the most thinly- 
peopled countries of Europe. It has its specific ready, and insists on 
applying it whether suitable to the case or not, as it has done before 
and as it will do again. Over and above these motives is another 
and the strongest, namely, that England sees in emigration the 
simplest means of evading a solution of our present political entangle¬ 
ment. Irishmen regard the question in a closer, more practical, I 
may say more scientific light; besides that, they are moved by the 
patriotic fooling that every man who is forced to leave the country 
is a loss to the national strength and unity ; they consider the wel¬ 
fare of Ireland and of the home-abiding portion of the Irish nation. 

In truth, if philanthropy were the only motive to cause the 
removal of the western population, it is little likely any Government 
would undertake it. Another motive, a more pressing one, lies 
behind. Ireland is at last sufficiently strong and united to cry 
aloud; it will no longer consent to drop down on the road of life, a 
resultant of bad laws, as it did after the famine. Ireland, through 
the Land League, has brought England to face the fact that an 
enormous proportion of her people are bankrupt, that they cannot 
live under the present system, and that they will not die peaceably 
os hitherto. 'V^at then is to be done ? What more easy and more 
simple than that out of the superfluity of her wealth, also urged by 
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the prompting of an uneasy conscience, England should put her 
hand in her purse and get rid of her poor relation to her benefit and 
to his P But, lo! u new factor has appeared on the scene, a new 
entity hitherto unknown, the Irish nation. It, too, has something to 
say on the question. I will try to put into words what we as a 
nation feel. First, wc appeal to our experience, and we ask, Is it not 
the fact that in 1870, after all the emigration of the last thirty-two 
years, we were very near a w'idesproad famine ? Is it not a fact that 
land lias become actually waste which has once been cultivated; that the 
area under tillage has very largely decreased; that cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, horses, and fowl arc fewer than years ago ? Is it not a fact that 
while the nations of Europe with their largo populations increase in 
wealth, Ireland with her ever-decreasing population barely holds her 
own P This makes us ask if mere depletion is to save us, and then wo 
are brought to face the further fact that from a population of about five 
millions, last year nearly ninety-six thousand people left our shores, 
liow to us who stay at homo tlip hundred thousand men and women 
who it is believed will leave Ireland this year are not ciphers. Wc 
see them grow up amongst us, and wo know almost from childhoo<l 
who will go and w'ho will stay. Is it the delicate, the weak in body 
and mind, the old, the diseased, the drunken, tho exhausted who goP 
Is it the listless, the idle, the feckless who labour early and late to 
earn the jxissagc-raonoy, who I’cfusc to drink because drink moans 
in America utter ruin P No ; if there is a young man better than 
his neighbours, more steady, stronger in bone and sinew and self- 
help, that is the man who is reared for eighteen years of his life at 
the expense of the poorest country in Europe, only to end by taking 
away with him all he may have saved in his early youth, and all the 
strength and capacity that he as a unit of a nation might bring to 
his country. It is the same with the young women. We are so 
accustomed to emigration that we have to open our eyes wide, to 
force ourselves to stand still and look, or we forget what must ,be the 
mere physical degeneration resulting from a drain like this; what 
must bo the weakness it will engender in a nation from which per¬ 
petually bleeds away its strongest, best, and soberest youth. 

This is true enough, answers the Englishman, but if people cannot 
find work at home they must go; the laws of political economy are 
stern as the laws of nature, and where the demand is there surely 
will the supply go, granted that no extraneous cause interferes. It 
is true. No one in the present state of Ireland would directly stop 
it, but that is a different matter from Government assistance. Is u 
Government ever wise in exiling its people? Was the French 
Government wise when it drove forth its Protestant craftsmen P yet 
they were undoubtedly an element dangerous to the then established 
order, doubly dangerous as inspired by the infectious disease, religious 
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cuthufdasm. Goverxunents now do not drivo tlieir people away in 
the crude manner of those days, but they do it more effectually by 
allowing law to choke the natural courses and vents through which 
tt nation expands, and by thus driving the full current into a channel 
too narrow to hold it. This Germany appears to be about, by 
breaking the course of each young man’s life through her military 
system; England also, even as regai’ds England alono, by maintain* 
ing an antiquated system of laud prejudicial tu agricultural interests. 
Ireland having felt the ill effects of the same more than has England, 
having also tried emigration and found it a quack medicine, now 
contends that though no immediato change cun check natural 
emigration, it is not right to encourage it, but that in jduco of this, 
which has been tried and has failed, a change is required to give 
room for internal growth. Bhe does not want a siphon to draw 
away her fertilising streams, but rather that the dams should be broken,, 
down, the weeds and sodden earth removed, that the river of her life 
should have room to pass, growing and swelling into a clearer and a 
nobler course each day. 

Again they say. That too may bo true, hut here in the wdst are 
men, women, and children read}' to die, or ready to commit murder 
rather than die, ready to fling themselves on the bayonets of the 
police, to see their women falling wounded and their men taken to 
prison untried, rather than give up little plots of stones and rush* 
covered bog. What is to be done with so desperate a disease ? It 
i-s well to ask; it is a question that lies down with us at night and 
renews itself in the morning. It is certain that a large proportion 
of the population of the north-west of Ireland is absolutely in this 
condition—penniless, liable at any moment to become bonicless, so 
•deeply in debt that it is hard to understand how they can extricate 
themselves. It is also true that this distressed population was the 
source of the agitation; among them it took its rise, among them it 
has appeared in its most formidable shape, and for their cause in the 
abstract the nation is still flghting. They too were little to bo 
blamed for tbeir misfortunes. They were the lal)ourers of England 
and Scotland, working there tbree-fourths of the year, paying fancy 
rents on worthless land, or the worth of which harl been created by 
themselves. English wages failed for years consecutively, the rents 
were not paid from the land, but from wages, and what little the land 
could in itself pay in good years fell to nothiug in the lean years. 
This class now in this extremity is opposed to another class in almost 
as great difficulties, the landlords and their hangers-on, creditors, 
relations, agents, clergy, and others, who desire to live as well as the 
poor. They cannot afford to lose at a stroke the rental of great 
districts, no matter how poor the people are; it made no difference to 
them whether their rents were paid out of wages or from the land, for 
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ront is in Ireland often more tlie price of a home than an agrictdiural 
product. Such as it was it has gone the way of all landlord pro¬ 
perty, eaten up by mortgages and settlements, insurance payments 
and dowries; any cessation of income means bankruptcy to the imme¬ 
diate receiver, who is responsible to all the others. Thus then stand 
the two classes who at this moment arc holding one another by the 
throat, an absolutely bankrupt industrial class and a class living in 
apparent ease, yet wholly dependent on the earnings that the poor 
are not able fb provide. Government steps in and says to the people, 
“ Let go your hold, we will give you help, put you on board ship and 
give you a fresh start.” It is a very simple, very effectual means 
of producing a lull, but may it not be done at too groat a cost ? 

First, will or can the Government so control the emigration that it 
shall attcct only these distinctly diseased parts ? But the disease is 
not local, it exists in patches from north to south, if not from east 
to west. Can the Government say, From such a spot in Mayo, 
Donegal, or Kerry, wo will take families who arc owners of land in 
that overcrowded district ? Suppose this is done, that families coming 
from a certain barony are assisted ata heavy cost, whereas those on the 
other side of the boundary are bidden to do for themselves; will not 
this be a sheer injustice, and one of those attempts at limiting a 
charity which, as a matter of course, draw applicants for the charity 
within the bounds of the district ? Such a limited emigration would, 
however, be less harmful to the country than what tho Government 
seem to have in view—an emigration more or less extending over 
the whole of Ireland. Kow the certain result of this, in the part of 
the country with which I am best acqiiaintcd, would be the loss to 
us of an immense number of our best family men, and with them the 
best of our young blood. In those parts of Ireland where emigration 
has taken a strong hold already, as in Limerick, I really doubt if 
any young labourers’ families would be left in a few years, supposing 
Government gave free or nearly free passages. Even as it is, though 
from their dependent position tho labourers are underpaid and 
miserable throughout the year, there is often great difficulty in get¬ 
ting men and women enough for the harvesting. The merry days 
when the haymaking brought together troops of girls and boys are 
passed away; twenty years ago tho fields were bright with young 
life, now a few old meh or plodding workers go wearily through the 
day’s toil without laughter and without jest. 

The hope of the new Land Bill is that it will induce industry by 
giving birth to security; but industry must have hands, and if the 
farmers are deprived-of their best labourers by tho Government, a 
new difficulty will replace the old. Without doubt it is the best 
who will go, the men in the prime of life. They stay now because 
they can’t go, but why should they then stay P Tlieir relations are 
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in America, and every one of them has as many friends there as in 
Ireland. They do not now fear the sea, and aWe all, if they stay 
at home, they know that they most look forward to parting with 
child after child, and to being left alone to go down with sorrow to 
the grave. The old and delicate may remain, for the climate in 
Canada is trying; but the younger men who through early marriage 
have lost the chance of emigration, and who now begin to feel the 
pinch at home, will dock away in numbers far exceeding the expec¬ 
tations of the Government. Then again, if the Government take up 
State-aided emigration, is there not great reason to expect that the 
self-supporting emigration will be suddenly checked P If the Govern¬ 
ment refuse to help tho single, what will be the result ? Now the 
young abstain from marriage in order to emigrate and make a free 
start in America, then a premium will be put on the recklessness of 
mere boys and girls. It has been lately shown that Ireland is now 
a country in which early marriage is infrequent, and it must be 
remembered that owing to the immense numbers who emigrate 
single, the real proportion of what we may call our people (that is, 
including those who have but lately left our sHores) who marry is 
still smaller than statistics show, but without doubt anything which 
should make marriage u step to Government-assisted emigration 
would break the bit in the mouth of the natural t^ections which has 
been placed there by desire of success abroad. 

If the Government once begin, cun they limit their operations P 
If a thousand persons want to go now, shall the Government select 
81 hundred ? Will they again put a premium on poverty, drink, and 
tlirt P If so, plenty will bo ready to qualify themselves. If otherwise, 
if help is to be given to those who have been able to earn part of tho 
passage money, to the more prosperous, the more indastrious, then 
we come bock to the first objection, that we as a nation are to lose 
our best blood, and with it, though a matter of infinitely less cost, 
the sum of money they take with them. Patting the sum of money 
a head that each Irishman takes with him at half what the Germans 
are known to take, £10 for the German, £5 for tho Irishman, see 
what a tax on a poor country that comes to on the natural emigra¬ 
tion for this year alone,—five hundred thousand pounds. Add to 
this, say half the price of tickets, clothes, &c., the other half coming 
from abroad, and then conceive the emigration stimulated by the 
Government as I have supposed. What sum would it all amount 
to P Even as it is, without any artificial loss of population, the country 
is losing the first elements of life at on almost unprecedented rate: 
should we desire to add fuel to the flame P I look out on this fair 
and beautiful land, now, unconscious of its suflering and warring 
peculation, blooming into the eternal loveliness of spring, and I see 
in it the likeness of a watershed on the mountain top; from it flow 
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away two great streams, leaving tbeir birthplace desolate and barer~ 
the stream of wealth, education, and intellect which gooc towards 
England with our absenteo classes, and that other noblest stream, the 
strength and manhood that our nation in its poverty has reared, and 
which flows from us never to return. 

Now, what class of the population benefits by this loss to the 
nation P Those who uro left behind, is the ready answer. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright havo boldly aflinnod that the wages of tho 
labourers are double what they were before the famine. Their 
authority is high, yet I venture to doubt it. Women’s wages are 
double, and more than double, what they were in the dairy country, 
and for a few years of life, from sixteen to thirty, a woman may earn 
well hero if she is strong enough for very hard, rough w’ork, 
often going on from four o'clock in the morning till late at night. 
Dairy-farming is lazy w'ork for tho men, but tremendously hard, 
work for the women employed, who, however, gladly earn good 
wages, with w'hich they usually go to America when about three- 
and-twenty. If they stay at home they marry, children come, and 
their earnings are over, so wo must turn to tho men, whoso wages 
must after all be tho main thing. From 8d. to Is. 2d, a day seems 
to have been the rate of wages before the famine, now we may say 
from Is. 2d. to 2s. Surely man could not live on the wages then, 
so we must admit some improvement; but do not tho people actually 
feel their poverty almost if not quite as much P Like Adam they 
have tasted of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, they 
cannot now go naked unashamed, they cannot now feed on dog’s food 
and be satisfied. We have of late hoard a great deal of the prices 
of farm produce, and how its value has risen: what has this done for 
the labourer but to make his little purse lighter than before P His 
children go to school on the whole wonderfully neat, if wo remember 
what money can be spared to their clothes; he himself must now 
always wear shoes, his wife also if she counts herself a “ very decent 
woman.” All this has to he provided; the man is now to a certain 
extent a civilised being, not a savage; but having provided all this, 
does anything more than formerly remain for the actual food supply? 
Conceive rearing seven children, a wife, and yourself, sending tho 
young to school, and keeping all clothed on 8s. a week, and you 
will perhaps understand that food is not more plentiful than it 
was in the old days, when good potatoes were 2d. a stone, and 
when neat clothes and sdiools were almost equally unknown. 

Before the famine Ireland had gone so low, not through over¬ 
population, but through the stifling effects of all kinds of evil laws, 
that without emigration it is hard to see how she could have righted 
herself, and even now a serious check to it would be most harmful. 
But as far as the labourers and very small farmers are concerned, 1 
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beliere any artificial increase of the exodus \rould only further traid 
to lower their status by the eucourageiuent of grazing at the expense 
of tillage. The next class that would be affected by an increased 
omigration are the artisans. Now, it is impossible for artisans to 
prosper in a wilderness of cattle, for they live by administering to 
the wants and civilisation of the population. Their own numbers 
are kept at too high a level by the trade rules, which admit sons and 
relations of tradesmen into the father’s craft at an easy rate. If a 
man gets work as a mason he will earn four to five shillings, whore 
the labourer earns one or two; therefore artisans will always put 
their sons to their trade though uncertain, in preference to a moro 
certain though lower calling. The supply therefore of artisans will 
not be in proportion to the demand, but to other causes, and as 
emigration is not nearly so sure a resovirco to the artisan as to the 
labourer, they must trust mainly to homo employment. To them 
therefore every family at home means houses to be built and repaired, 
and gear of every kind to be made, and they should therefore vote 
against emigration. So also should merchants, wholesale and retail, 
and so should the great manufacturers, English and Irish, and the 
men dependent on them. One hundred thousand mouths to be fed, 
one hundred thousand bodies to be clothed, going away yearly from 
Ireland: how great a loss docs this mean to business of all kinds! 

It stands to reason that trade must suffer if the people w'ho support 
trade go, therefore the tradesman should vote against emigration; and 
what should the fanners, the main body of the people, think on this 
matter? Have they no interest in considering the home markets, 
and are they to see with equanimity the very Government that pro¬ 
poses to help them, taking with one hand W'hat it gives with the 
other, giving them security to cultivate their lands while taking 
from them the men who are to do the work ? It has been made plain 
that they do not wish to see Ireland emptied of its people, and have 
learnt to understand that they and the labourers are mutually de¬ 
pendent. With the interests of all these classes are bound up the 
interests of railway owners and others cngiigod in like business, for 
population is the first thing essential to their success, and even if the 
country were no richer than it is at present, supposing a thicker 
population inhabited it, more money would go into their pockets. 
Again, wo have the priests, a class large in numbers and large in 
influence, out of all proportion to their numbers. The archbishops 
have expressed their feeling on the matter, a feeling more fervently 
alive in the hearts of the rural clergy, who are bound to their people 
by interest, by love, and by a sense of responsibility for their moral 
welfare. 

One class only may benefit by clearing the land, that is the land¬ 
lords. It is so where land is good enough to throw into pasture ;> 
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there “ wealth accumulates and men decav.” Where, however, the 
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land is too worthless for this, I should suppose the j will run the risk 
of seeing their land falling back into waste, thereby losing per> 
manently whatever value the small tenements may have created on 
their tenancies. Hut if this question touches other than very limited 
districts it will affect the whole labour market of Ireland. At pre¬ 
sent the labourers are a sore in the landlord’s side, for he does not 
see his way to bettering their state even if he is a man who cares 
about these things, yet there the people are, a living shame and blot 
on his property. Even if he should lose a little money by expatriat¬ 
ing him the poor rates are relieved and his conscience is relieved. 
He has little or no pecuniary interest in keeping the people on the 
land, and naturally forgets that others have; he is therefore froe to 
take the philanthropic view, saying, “ Poor fellow, you starve here, 
go and do well elsewhere.” 

The Grovornment and the English public have another thing to 
consider. When they have, agah^st the expressed wish of a largo 
proportion, I may say the main body of the Irish nation, spent a 
great sum of money in a sort of charitable investment, they will look 
to see that it is not a total loss. “Such loans shall be made repayable 
within the periods and at the rate of interest within and at which 
advances by the Board of Works ” are repayable. Who then is to 
repay these loans ? The emigrants, I suppose. But if these emi¬ 
grants, as others have done before them, dislike the cold climate, the 
mosquitoes, and other inconveniences of Manitoba; if they rhmember 
that across the borders are their brothers, sisters, and friends; if, as 
is sure to happen in some cases, they have merely represented them¬ 
selves as emigrants for Canada in order to get put across the water; 
if they then some morning leave the key in the door and disappear, 
and many will doubtless do so, what is to happen about the repay¬ 
ment of the loans ? Land is a drug there; it is no security as it is 
here; the people aro the valuable articles, but are unfortunately like 
quicksilver, hard to have and to hold, unless the place commends 
itself. Of course many would stay, but equally of course many would 
pass on to the States, and the whole of their expenses will be a dead 
loss to England and Canada. Again, another point should be con¬ 
sidered by England: every Irish settlement in Canada will be a 
central point from which the desire to separate from England and 
unite with the States will spread, for the Irish love the States as they 
dislike England. 

Now let us turn to the second point, the reclamation of waste 
lands. It appears, the Government propose to work this through 
companies, not in any way directly. Now, will the companies, to 
begin with, come on the scene P It shows great trust in their own 
success in quieting the country, that the Government appear to look 
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forward to a time whoa individuals will be found ready to risk 
money in Ireland in the creation of ‘'future tenancies," and in 
searching out old titles for waste bogs. But granted the companies 
do appear, in what are they certain to benefit Ireland sufficiently to 
warrant the expenditure of public money ? By the employment of 
labour P But the Government is going to emigrate the labourers 
from the very parts where the waste lands lie. Also it oftmi happens 
that the ordinary backward agricultural labourer is unfit for navvy’s 
work, and that, in fact, the companies would bring in their own 
men. Even if they do employ tho home labourers what will be the 
result P The districts, always poor districts, will draw to themselves 
numbers of men (and whisky shops) who, flush of money for awhile, 
will be thrown off at the end of the time with no more hope than 
before. When reclamation is done, instead of a few companies as 
landlords we shall have many; we had hoped to get rid of our pre¬ 
sent companies, and behold! they aro to be increased indefinitely. 
They will be able to dispose of their land in “future tenancies ’’ at 
a fancy rent, and will very likely revive all over the country many 
of the evils which have caused the Land League. Must wc, however, 
object to the reclamation of the waste lands P Certainly not; on 
the contrary, we havo looked on them as one source from which we 
may gain help for the labourers. 

We must reject the Government plan if we are to help them in 
the long-run, and look for another. My view is that far the best, 
most feasible, and most popular plan would be this. Where a 
landlord would not undertake himself to reclaim land within a short 
space of time, Government, through the Board of Works, should step 
in, buy up the land compulsorily at an estimated value, then proceed 
to arterially drain it, and do such work on it us could not be done by 
individual peasants. The land being still quite in the rough, it 
should be divided into many various-sized lots and sold under tho 
clauses of the Act for encouraging peasant proprietorship. The 
men who wore employed on the reclamation could then each look 
forward to a time when his industry and saving should give him a 
chance of buying a piece of land at a low price; he would rejoice in 
the thought of tho little fields which should replace the swampy bog 
in which he is wading; he would have his eye on a pet corner for his 
cabin, he would picture to himself the liming and manuring, tho 
first crop of marshy potatoes which should gradually give place to 
champions of floury glory; his heart would be in his work and hope 
before him; his earnings would be saved, the whisky shop would be 
left empty, and the first day he entered his shieling as a peasant pro¬ 
prietor would find him a contented man. The day reclamation is 
finished under the companies will mean a relapse into misery of the 
men employed, who, however, will have had a taste of Government 
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money and will clamour for more, oven as they arc doing now after 
the relief money; the day reclamation is finished under the other 
plan might mean a now and higher start to the best men employed. 

This, I believe, is one means by which the labour question might 
be met. Another point has been put before me by one who knows 
the people thoroughly^—a priest. He says that this above all is the 
moment to seize to buy ground for the labourers in order to pro¬ 
vide them with independent plots. Tliis moment, and for this reason. 
In the great difficulty of settlement between farmers and their 
creditors, landlords and others, any small sum of money would be 
an especial boon to the farmers, who, to retain their hold on the 
land, would willingly part to the Government with an acre here and 
there, sufficient to meet the labourers’ wants. The Govenimont 
might buy out entirely from the landlord or become a middle man, 
probably the simplest plan as avoiding difficulties of title, &c. The 
whole gist of the labourer’s question lies in this, that ho is dependent 
on the farmer for the roof over his head, and for the quarter of land 
on which he grows his potatoes; supposing he (as is the case with all 
the married men) is too poor to emigrate, he must hold to these or go 
to the workhouse. For this reason ho cannot fight for proper wages, 
his home is a lien on him, it holds him down to poverty. What the 
labourer requires now in order to got a fair chance is a home hold 
from an impartial landlord, then he could stand out for wages, now 
he cannot. 

These three questions, emigration, waste lands, and the labourer’s 
cause, are bound up in one. Cannot tho Government, instead of in¬ 
juring the nation and tho rest of the country by helping tHe labourer 
to emigrate, help the rest of tho country by keeping the man in it 
and giving bim a chance to live P No one living in Ireland but 
must see that on every second field much employment might be 
found if only work could be set on foot. Our difficulty is not over¬ 
population, but ill-distribution of tho people; indolence which the 
Government cannot directly cure; above all, want of hope. Peasant 
proprietorship means a new start, freedom, hope, and industry. 
We are like a crowd of men shut up in a room, we are suffocating 
one another, not because the room is too small, but because every 
window is nailed up. The nails are, settlements, entails, lawyers’ 
fees, rights of way, wont of registration of titles, double interests in 
the land. I do not see that the Government is drawing out the 
nails; it is trying to empty the room, it is whirling its great and 
intricate fan of Land Tenure round and round, and will stir up any 
amount of dost to the benefit of the lawyers, hut except the two 
small openings toward peasant proprietorship, and fining down of 
rents, it has not really given us the fresh air. 

Charlotte G. O’Bbisk. 
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Thkre ia perhaps no point of contrast, betvreen tho domestio life of 
England and that of the Hindus, more striking than the concen¬ 
tration of households amongst the latter. Father and sons, with 
the sons’ wives and children, all congregate together under the 
one roof. That roof is enlarged to moot the enlarged requirements, 
but the establishment of separate homesteads appears to be opposed 
to national instincts, custom, and religion. Dut the enlargement 
is not always possible or convenient. The evils of overcrowding are 
plain, and yet they are submitted to, rather than cause a violation 
of custom, for custom and duty are convertible terms. When a 
Hindu can say of his opponent’s argument, with truth, that it is a 
“new saying,” ora “novel ide;i,” it is looked upon as a crushing 
refutation. 

None like to take upon themselves the responsibility of change, 
whatever the inconveniences experienced, none dare abruptly propose 
a separation. May Ave not in part account for the Hindu’s dislike of 
travel by this feeling, tho offspring of time-honoured custom ? He has 
yet to learn that some customs are more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. 

I w'us talking to a tohsildar, or native collector of revenue in Oudh. 
He had recently been moved from Fyzabad to Ulrowla, from the 
right to the left bank of the river Goomtee, one of tho large tribu¬ 
taries of the Ganges. Ho had been compelled to leave the family 
homestead, and was inconsolable. 

“ What makes you so sad, Giingu Fersand ? ” 1 asked him. 

“Protector of the poor!” was his answer, “you are my father 
and my mother! The Commissioner Sahib transferred me from 
Fyzabud to Utrowla. I am sad because I have been obliged to leave 
my native land, and to dwell amongst strangers and foreigners.” 

“But you are still in Oudb,” 1 suggested. “ Fyzabad is not so 
far away. It is only at tho other side of tho river, and a little 
farther south.” 

“ To me this is a different country, 0 lord of great might! 
and 1 am disconsolate.” 

“But look at us English, Babu,” I urged. “We are ordered 
thousands of miles away from cur homes, and we go without a 
murmur.” 

“ It is true, mighty one,” said Gunga Fersand; “ but you, Sahibs, 
drink English water (soda-water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.” 
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His idea was that the efferveseing force of the soda-water, which 
drove out the cork so violently, gave strength to the drinker of it. 
And I found on inquiry this idea was prevalent amongst both 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

In the town, or in the country, the senior of the family is the 
common father of all its members, and in this respect there has 
probably been little change for some thousands of years. Ho legal 
act is signed, no important business negotiated, no new connection 
formed, no family ceremony connected with birth, marriage, or 
death permitted, until the head of the family has been consulted in 
the first instance. Nor is this merely an idle ceremony. His voice 
is supreme, and all the members of the household so regard it. The 
head of the family looks for this attention on-the part of all its 
membera, and, in well-constituted households, he regards their 
iuterests as his own. Of course there are instances of favouritism and 
neglect; undue affection for one and enmity to another are sometimes 
exhibited. Nay, there are ins^nces of a stranger’s interest and 
welfare being preferred to those of the members of the household, 
but not commonly—nay, very rarely. 

In a well-ordered household, several advantages arise from this 
system of domestic life. The interest of one is the interest of all. 
The relatives do not shrink from holding out a helping hand to the 
poor straggler, well-nigh overcome by the waves of adversity. Nor 
are complaints made if they are put to inconvenience thereby. They 
will sacrifice their own comfort, they will voluntarily retrench in 
their own expenditure, that the needy members of their household 
may not want. They feel a satisfaction in administering to the 
wants of their brethren, and this satisfaction is founded upon social 
and religious feelings of duty. There arc such households, thousands 
of them, amongst the Hindus. I am not describing an ideal 
condition of things. But there are also many others in which strife 
and enmity reign supreme, and in addition to physical evils, the 
result of overcrowding, there are also envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness. This sometimes results from the wiles of 
the female members of the household, who, quarrelling amongst 
themselves, endeavour to inveigle the male members of the family 
into their quarrels. When separation or litigation occurs between the 
members of the Hindu household, woman is generally at the bottom 
of it. "The younger sons, with their wives and families, shall be 
maintained by the eldest son if he inherits the estate of his deceased 
father,”, says Mann, and Gautama similarly, " Whether the eldest 
son take the whole or only his share, the younger sons and thmr 
families shall be maintained by him as their father.” Bather hard 
this on the elde^ son if he only gets a share of the paternal estate I 
There have been instances of young men using all the weapons of 
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the law against the head of their house, the patriarch of the home¬ 
stead, and that uusncoessfully. Such men hare been received again, 
penitent and repentant, with all the enthusiasm of the prodigal son’s 
reception on his return. ’ Such conduct is more than amiable, it is 
magnanimous; yet such conduct is to be met with frequently in the 
large towns and village communities of BengaL 

Another point, worthy of all commendation, is the impartiality 
with which rich and poor members of the community are invited to 
the festivities. Neighbours, living in the same village circle, are 
eimilarly treated, although no tie but a common residence in the 
same littlo republic binds them together. For, in truth, each village 
community is a little republic, with its own laws and regulations, its 
own municipal and departmental officers. The heads of the house¬ 
holds form the local parliament. The headman, lumberdar or malguzar, 
is the president; the kanoongo is the justiciary; and the village 
chowkeedar, or constable, is the representative of the police 
authorities. 

When the property of the different" families united in the home¬ 
stead is separate and their table common, dissensions will sometimes 
occur relative to the share of expenditure to be paid by each. Some 
of the members may be in no condition to pay their quota. In such 
cases mutual forbearance is necessary. Nor is economy forgotten. 
Luxuries that can be dispensed with are discontinued, and frugality 
reigns till peace and harmony are re-established. 

On the death of the head of one of these households without leaving 
a will, confusion worse confounded is too often the result. It is like 
an ant-hill whose stores have been pillaged, a bee-bive that has lost 
its queen bee. There is much running to and fro; loud altercations 
mingle with wailings; every one is on the alert, and yet no one 
knows exactly what to do. The leaving behind of a formal will ia 
of importance to all households wherever they are, in America, in 
Europe, or in Asia. But in the Hindu family homestead it is of 
double importance; without it altercation, litigation, and often ruin. 
A household of this kind ought to be os a fortress, and its inmates 
always armed against external aggression. But this cannot be tho 
case when dissensions arise, the result of disputes as to property, or 
of the confusion incident on tho death of the senior without a will. 

In the daily distribution of food the younger members of a family 
are helped first, and the mistress of the household seldom attends to 
other matters until this important portion of the day’s duty is com¬ 
plete. On occasions of festivity the male head of the household and 
its mistress are enjoined, both by social law and practice, to fast till 
the last guest has been served. Even then the mistress will not 
take her meal until her husband has finished eating; but this is a 
practice of self-denial familiar to the female members of Hiz^u 
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lionteliolds. Fosl/ml days are very numerous in India, and well- 
eonstitutcd families pride themselves on a rigid attention to punc¬ 
tilious observances during such times. 

The mistress of the family is usually content with the food left by 
the male members of the household. It is unusual for any particular 
food to bo prepared for her especially when in good health. The 
thought of her being the head of tho household is supposed to be 
sufficient to make her despise all deprivations. She does not seek 
personal comfort. She would have all the members of the house¬ 
hold live happily and contentedly together. • Brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, domestics and slaves are treated alike with 
consideration by the intelligent and devoted head of the family. 

There is a certain simplicity in the domestic life of the well- 
rogolated Hindu household that is very charming. For instance, 
at a feast or festival, all the members of the household consider 
themselves bound in honour to attend chiefly to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the gucst.s. They never think of their own wants in 
comparison. It is only when the guests have been abundantly sup¬ 
plied and attended to that they think of themselves. Amongst the 
higher castes the food consists chiefly of wheat and maize, flour, 
grain, pulse, ularifled butter oi- ghee, milk, and sweets. Fish and 
moats, particularly mutton and fowls, are not objected to by the 
lower castes if they can procure them, but beef is un abomination as 
coming from a sacred animal, and pork is abhorred us vile, and os 
containing the germs of disease. Only outcast Hindus partake of 
these last. 

Like tho Buddhists, the higher castes of Hindus reverence tho sanc¬ 
tity of life. They are warned by their religious writings against 
shedding of blood, against tho infliction of pain, against tho taking of 
life. They hold every living animal as sacrod as a human being; 
in Bengal, however, flsh is very generally used as an article of diet 
by all classes in contradiction to their religious tenets. Nor does this 
abstinence from animal food impair the physical strength or warlike 
vigour of the best classes of Upper India. The Mahratta cavalry 
have been praised for endurance and courage by all our writers, and 
the Gurkas and Tilingas are admitted to make first-rate soldiers— 
wiry, obedient to discipline, ready to endure fatigue and hardship,, 
and by no means defisient in energy or courage. 

The household expenses aro usually defrayed by the senior 
member or bead of the family, who is supplied with funds by all the 
residents in tho household possessed of separate incomes. It is not 
usual for any interference to be caused by the other members as to- 
tho details of the daily expenditure, nor is any attempt usually 
made to apportion thoso expenses ratably. The whole is done in a. 
spirit of mutual conciliation and family affection ; nor are quarrels 
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as to the nature of the provisions suppHed matters of frequent 
ocourrenoe. Living under the same roof and partaking of the same 
food constitute the chief ingredients of domestic concord and amity 
amongst the Hindus. Their system of caste renders the family 
circle much more exclusive than in Europe, and prevents much of 
that indiscriminate entertainment in which some European house¬ 
holds apparently find,their principal happiness. 

In many respects the Hindu life resembles that of Ancient 
Greece. In both wo find the same reverence for the family home¬ 
stead, the same oom|>arative freedom of womou in the mauagemeijt 
of the households, and the same embodiment of mythological 
legends in the ancient history of the country. The divine myths, 
the matter of their rcb'gioii,” says the great histoiian of Greece, 
‘‘constituted also the matter of their earliest history. These myths 
harmonized with ouch other only in their general types, but differed 
invariably in respect of particular incidents. These divine myths 
served as primitive matter of history to the early Greek, and they 
were the only narratives, at once publicly accredited and interesting, 
which he possessed.”^ All this is equally true (If the Hindu. > And, 
again, “ The family relations, as wo might expect, are set forth, in 
our pictures of the legendary world of Greece, as the grand sources 
of lasting union and dovoted attachment. The paternal authority is 
highly reverenced; the son who lives to years of maturity repays 
by affection to liis parents the charge of his maintonanco in infancy, 
which tho language denotes by a single word, whilst, on the other 
hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging hand is put in motion by tho curse 
of a father or mother, is an object of deep dread.” “ Hot only bro¬ 
thers, but also cousins and the more distant blood relations and clans¬ 
men, appeared connected together by a strong feeling of attachment, 
bharingamongst them universally the obligation of mutual self-defence 
and revenge in the event of injury to any individual of the race.”* 

All this is as descriptive of the Hindu household as of the ancient 
Greek. In culture and civilisation tho Bengalis are the Athenians 
of India. In one respect they are beginning to differ materially 
from the Athenians. They have no national costume. In ancient 
times doubtless tho Hindus bedecked their clothing gorgeously with 
precious stones, pearls, laces, and embroidery. The turban and tho 
robe were elaborately ornamented. But the Mohammedans put a 
stop to that. Their rapacity made the Hindus affect a simplicity in 
attire foreign to their habits and nature. That simplicity has now 
become a habit, and habit is religion. 

Among the middle class a plain dAuii and ehiidder have been long 
in fashion, the dhuti wrapped round the loins and between tho legs, 
with one tail pendent behind and two in front. A gown or outer 

(1) Grate’s nivtory of Greece, Tol. i. pp. 45, 46. (2) Ibtd., \ol. i. p. 475. 
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robe, or chudder, hid the dliuti from view; but the ehudder is nofir 
almost exclusively worn by the female sox and the orthodox 
Hindus. In the Hindu college of old the appearance of the students 
with their white muslin robes always reminded me of the students 
of Athena os described by Gains and Polybius. 

Tho want of a national dress is fatal to the picturesque in Bengali 
assemblies. In such a climate the very poor cannot be expected to 
put on clothes for ornament. They wear as little os possible. But, 
of the upper classes, the habiliments are various and wonderfully 
made. The turban is usually shunned as being inconveniently hot. 
An Englisli hat, an Egyptian fez, a cap of nondescript parentage, 
velvet, or cloth, or silk, or muslin, takes the place of the good old 
turban. Tho orthodox Hindus are very severe on the vagaries in 
dress of the modem Bengali. “ Scan him from top to too,” writes 

K-in the Indinn Min'or, “ and yon will see a mixture of Moghul, 

Burmese, Ghincst, Jew, and I'urk;” the modern European might 
have been added—for some of the worst features of our dress young 
Bengal patronises. “ Not t-. bo outbid in fjishlon, collars, neckties, 
and coats have lately come into vogue. In those that have the 
modesty not wholly to despise their national costume, you may see 
a frock or jacket peeping out froiuuiuhirneath tho dhuti and chiukkr.” 

" It is an outrage on decency and good manners,” observes K- 

indignantly, “when young men in theso mongrel gala dresses obtrude 
themselves upon their elders and their bettors.” And again, waxing 
Avroth, he exclaims indignanth”, “The modern Hindu of Lower 
Bengal is a hj'brid mixture, referable to no recogiiised standard. 
The host skill of the tailor makes liim at best a harlequin on the 
stage, or Jaeko perched on a goat in mortial attire—a curious mix¬ 
ture of odds and ends.” Tliis is very severe, but it can do nobody 
any harm, and it is amusing as an instance of the orthodox Hindu's 
indignation at the novelties and frivolities of young Bengal. 

The direct charity of Hindu householders is too often indiscrimi¬ 
nate. But it is iu accordance with habits long cherished, and with 
the precepts of religion. The Into Babu Mutty Lall »Soal established 
an nttitHhaki, or almshouse, not far from Calcutta, on the Barrackporo 
road, where from four to five hundred travellers are daily fed. Ho 
used to seat himself in the verandah of his home there, and watch the 
poor being fed. In his later days this constituted one of his prin¬ 
cipal pleasures. He was a man of great wealth, u friciid of Euro¬ 
peans, and yet a man of tho simplest tastes. On one particular 
Sunday, while seated with some friends near tho avenue where tho 
poor Avere being fed, ho observed one of them most greedily devour¬ 
ing the food, utterly unmindful of all that was passing around. The 
benefactor earnestly watched tho progress of the poor hungry man’s 
meal, us he feasted on the rice and curry gratuitously bestowed on 
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him. When that was ooncluded the Bahu asked him whether he 
had been in want of food. left Barraokpore for Calcutta 
yesterday morning,” said he, ** and have had no food for forty'Oight 
hours. I am feeble and lame and travel slowly.” The benevolent 
Babu could hardly restrain his tears as he remarked to his friends 
around him that he was amply compensated for all that his charity 
cost him by that one cose. Nor did the poor wayfarer leave without 
substantial marks of the benevolent rich man’s favour. 

On another occasion Babu Mutty Lall Seal was told by a neigh¬ 
bour, that before ho began to distribute his charity tho poor could 
hardly get two meals a day, but since tho opening of his almshouse 
they were able to purchase ornaments from their savings. Hero 
was the effect of that very indiscriminate charity so much decried in 
Europe, and not without reason. “ I gain a double object by ray 
charity,” was tho benevolent Bobu’s reply. “I not only fecil them 
now, but contribute to their support in the future.” The ornaments 
are often tho only savings-bank known to the people of India. 
Direct charity is more j)racti8cd and appreciated by tho Hindus, 
notwithstanding tho abuses that often flow from it, in consequence 
of the pleasure experienced in witnessing the happiness conferred 
before their eyes. Tho pleasure is immediate and considerable, 
whilst the evil effects are remote, hidden, and uncertain. There is 
scarcely a thuJiur hari, or shrine, an uHitshuht, or almshouse, where 
paupers are not seen daily iu numbers being supplied with cooked 
food, and sxich religious and charitable endowments are scattered 
plentifully over the land. Feeding the poor seems to constitute 
one of tho principal means of worshipping the gods. 

Of Western scholars who have studied the ancient literature 
and religion of the Hindus, few have been more successful than 
Professor Max Muller. In his Ilibbert Lectures he gives ua tho 
following account of tho Hindu family. “There are still Brah- 
manic families in which tho son learns by heart the ancient hymns, 
and tho father performs day by day his sacred duties and sucriflccs; 
whilst the grandfather, even though remaining in tho village, looks 
upon all ceremonies and sacrifices as vanity, secs even in the Vedic 
gods nothing but names of what ho knows to be be)'ond all names, 
and seeks rest in the higlicst knowledge only, which has become to 
him the highest religion, viz., the so-cnllcd Vedanta, the end and 
fulfilment of tho whole Veda. The three gcuurutions have learned 
to live together in peace. The grandfather, though more enJ ightened, 
does not look down with contempt on his son or grandson, least of 
all does he suspect them, of hypocrisy. lie knows that tho time of 
their deliverance will come, and he dues not wish that they should 
anticipate it. Nor docs the son, though bound fast by the formulas 
of his faith, and strictly performing tho minutest rules of the old 

3f2 
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ritual, speak unkindly of his father. IIo knows ho has passed 
through the narrower path, and ho does not grudge him his freedom 
and tho wider horizon of his views.” 

There may be something ideal and theoretical in this sketch of 
tho Hindu household, but it is that which a study of tho sacred 
books would load us to anticipate. Certainly in old age the prac- 
tico of charity is held to bo far superior to the outward observances 
of sacrifice and ritualism. It is at the period of the Doorgah Poojuh 
that this practice of charity is seen in its fullest play in Bengal. 
Hen, women, and children, tho learned and tho ignorant, the rich 
and the poor, the proud Brahman and the despised Chaudul, all 
welcome tho approach of this festival with tho greatest delight. 
The husbandman lays aside his plough, tho merchant his account- 
books, the artisan his tools, the landed proprietor his agricultunJ 
cares. All partake of the general mirth. 

The goddess Doorgah is tho female principle by whose influence 
the universe was created. She is the wife of tho somewhat dissolute 
Shiva, and is said in olden times to have destroyed a giant called 
Mohesu, who had been a persecutor of the gods, as well as of men. 
Fossessed of ten arms, which grasp diifercnt kinds of weapons, the 
goddess supports her right leg on a lion, and her left on the shoulder 
of a giant whom she has conquered—Mohesa, perhaps—and into 
whose heart a serpent from one of her arms strikes its deadly fangs. 

< )vcr her head is a painted arch on which are exhibited her nume¬ 
rous attendants in tho battle-field, and the carnage caused by the 
depredations of the giant. On her two sides stand, in graceful 
positions, her two daughters, the goddess of prosperity and the god¬ 
dess of wisdom, whilst close to them are placed Qanesha and Kartica, 
Ganesha with a head like that of an elephant, and the fair Kartica 
riding on a peacock. 

The worship of Doorgah lasts threo days. The image is usually 
made of straw and clay, decorated profusely. On the fourth day it 
is thrown into some sacred river or lake. The preparatory rites and 
ceremonies in the household are numei’ous—ablutions, prayers, pre¬ 
paration of particular kinds of bread, and ritual observances. Then 
on the first great day of the feast the image-is supposed to bo 
animated with the spirit of Doorgah, and to that spirit the religious 
adorations are rendered. Not the goddess only, but her attendants 
also, to tho right and left, all receive their share of homage and 
worship. On the second day the whole household attends tho bath¬ 
ing of the image, which is done with great solemnity and devotion. 
The widows fast altogether on this day, in the hope of getting 
peculiar blessings from Doorgah, and freeing themselves from the 
stain of earthly desire. On the third day sacrifices and rejoicings 
arc celebrated with loud and noisy demonstration. Kids, sheep. 
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and buffiUoes are the animals sacrificed, according to the moans of 
the households. The Brahmans are daily feasted with sweetmeats, 
fruits, and curds. And doubtless much of the benefit to be derived 
from the celebration depends upon the way in which the Brahmans 
are treated. 

The fourth and concluding day of the feast is the most important. 
Sacrifices are again offered, and after going through a round of 
religious adorations, the officiating priest dismisses the goddess and 
implores her to return next year. The dismissing ceremony being 
complete, the females of the hoii.sehold pour out their lamentations 
at the near prospect of the departure of so beneficent a deity. The 
goddess is then presented with gifts, and the dust of her feet is 
rubbed on tbc foreheads of her votaries. 

Nothing now remains but to consign the image, from which the 
divine spirit is supposed to have departed, to the waters. Borne on 
the shoulders of stout porters, the idol is paraded through the sh’eets 
with great pomp. The neighbourhood resounds with music and 
singing. The acclamations of the worshippers are heard abovp the 
din. At length an-ived at the water, the imago, with all its trap¬ 
pings and tinsel ornaments, is cast into the waters, the poor sub¬ 
sequently vying with one another in rifling the goddess of her 
decorations. On returning from the immersion the priest sprinkles 
the votaries with holy water, and offers them his benedictions. 
They embrace each other with enthusiasm, and usually wind up the 
festivities with draughts of a solution of hemp leaves, which pro¬ 
duces a slight intoxication. Sweetmeats arc liberally distributed at 
the same time. What the feast of Purim was to the Jews, what the 
Beiram is to the Mohammedans after their long annual fast, what 
tho Christmas festivities are to the Ghristiuns, that the annual 
worship of Doorguh is to the households of Bengal. There is hardly 
a Hindu family in the country which docs not provide new clothes 
for tho festival. For months before, all classes are eager to lay by 
something for the great ceremonial, tradesmen, merchants, shop¬ 
keepers, artisans, and the agricultural population, differing as they 
may in other respects, agreeing in this. 


W. Knic.I!ton. 



MEN AND WOMEN. 

A SEQUKL. 


1N f,Iio paper wJiich iippcurerl some time ago‘ in this Review under the 
first i>arf of the above tiilc, I endeavoured to show the substantial simi¬ 
larity between men and women as human beings, and to found upon 
their common piirticipation in all the fundamental characteristics of 
liumun nature the justice of women’s claim to an equal participation 
in oil soeiiil and political rights derived from it. An able mon- 
friend, after reading it, said, “ I entirely agree with you, and yet I 
cannot help feeling that when the women have got all they ask for 
they will iind it dust and ashes in their mouth,” Others, both inou 
and women, oxpres- ed the sumo feeling in other words; and even 
where the justice of the women’s claim w'as admitted to he unanswer¬ 
able, there was an instinctivt* recoil from accepting the establish¬ 
ment of their equality and iudependencu ns the Inst n-ord on the 
relations between men and women. The writer, certainly, never 
considered it as such. It was the word that seemed most needful to 
bo 8pok(‘n at the time to help the solution of the practical questions at 
issue, anti I tried to speak it us clcarlj' and impartially as might be. 
Rut it dealt, and could deal only with one side of the relations 
ho tween men and women—that ■which is created by law, custom, or 
public opinion—and therefore depending on conditions of time and 
place and more or less largely moditied by them. To complete the 
subject, wo must deal with tlie other side and the relation established 
by nature, which is unchangeable, independent of time and place, 
and which must, therefore, ultimately govern all the others. This 
is what I purpose attempting now, .and by bringing out Iho funda¬ 
mental differences between men and women on which that relation 
rests, as I before brought out their fundamental similarity, to show 
how equally unfounded are the fears and hopes of the two parties 
who look to the emancipation of women from the restraints hitherto 
imposed upon thorn, as likely to revolutionize society and radically 
change the old relations of the sexes. 

Frederic Robertson has said somewhere that difference of sex 
interpenetrates the whole moral and mental as well as physical 
constitution, and that every thought, feeling, and net of life takes 
its tinge from the manhood of the man and the womanhood of 
the woman. This is an exaggerated statement, for there are, 
undoubtedly, many thoughts, feelings, and actions into which the 
influoiuie of sex does not enter at all; but it is true that the life of 
men and women in all their relations to each other is permeated and 
(l) “Mou and Women," Fortnightly Keview, NoTomher, 1879. 
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governed by difference of sex. No removal of artificial differences 
will remove or alter this. No increase in the freedom of intercourse, 
the camaraderie tending to establish itself now between the young of 
both sexes, will efface their consciousness of tho difference, or make 
men and women stand towards each other as men towards men and 
women towards women. They will always wish to bo pleasant in 
each other’s eyes, and will, consciously or unconsciously, fall into 
whht n clever friend of tho writer’s calls “ peacocking/’ Where 
there is not attraction there will be repulsion, but never indifference, 
exc(^t as tho result of exclusiA'C love for one, who thon-hccomcs tho 
only one of tho sex to tlio lover, nuiu or woman, to whom all others 
are henceforth indifferent. The inoro absolute the freedom allowed 
by human laws, tho more clearly will the natural law assert itself, 
keeping men and women distinct and never interchangeable notes in 
the music of humanity, their very distinctness creating its harmony. 

Even in the closest family relationships tho difference of sex 
makes itself I'olt. The feeling of the father for his daughter, of tho 
brother for his sister, of the mother for her son, pf the sister for her 
brother, differs in some essential quality from that of the parent for 
the cliild of tho same sex, of brother for brother, or sister for sister. 
And the reason is, that difference of sex introduces tho element of 
the unknown—tho sense of a mystery which can never be altogether 
fathomed. In the vulgar mind, tho unknown—which is yet too 
near and in too familiar contact to bo an object of terror—is apt to 
inspire diKlikc as alien, or contempt as a foolish riddle not worth 
ycuding. Here >ve fiinl the origin of much of men’s common 
contempt for women ; and, lot mo add, of the almost equally common 
contempt of women for men. Mrs. Poyser is by no means the 
only one t»f her sex who believes that if women arc fools, God 
Almighty made them so to match tho men. In finer minds, tho 
unknown excites the imagination, becomes the source of the ideal, 
and touches every feeling into which it enters with “ tho light that 
never shone on land or sou.” Hence tho cliivalrous worship of 
women by men—the heroic idealisation of men by women, and all 
tho poetry of love in both—love, the mystery of mysteries, tho 
ti’ansfigurutiou of the physical impulse man hIiui'cs in uoinraou 
with tho low'cst of the brutes, into the most divluely human of all 
passions. 

On this attraction of sex rests the whole fabric of society, for it is 
the basis of the family, and the permanent moral character it 
assumes in marriage is the primary element of civilisation in its 
strict sense—the fitness of man to live in organised, law-governed 
commvmities. In xny former essay, I said that marriage, in the 
sense of a permanent union* between man and woman under special 
social sanctions, was as distinctively human as articulate speech. It 
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is tho llrst step by wbicli man is raised above tbc condition of tho 
beasts of tho field into a member of an organized body—(he family, 
tribe, or state—all derived from the blood-relutionsbips created and 
defined by iiiarriagc; and it will be found that tho position of woman 
under the law of marriage, and the view taken of marriage itself in 
any society, gives the truest measure of its moral health and the 
ehuracter of its civilisation. 

To prove this position by tho history of marriage would requiro 
almost as man}' volunu's as I have pages to dispose of, and, as before, 
T must rest niy case on certain broad, undisputed facts W'hich govern 
tho rest. The conditions of marriage involving the condition of 
women as a sex may be broaxlly divided into three. 1. Marriage us 
the possession of tho woman by the man, won and held by the strong 
hand, or bought from her father or male relations, whoso property 
sho is till made over 1') the husband. Under this form of marriage 
tlio woman is entirely passive. Sho is simply a chattel, with no 
more voice in the mailer than the cattle for which sho is often 
exchanged; Avith no rights, properly so called, whatever, and, of 
course, can suffer no dishonour if ii stronger than her husband 
curries her off to be his possession in turn so long as ho cun hold licr. 
2. Marriage us a legal contract for tho perpetuation of the family, 
determined by social considerations alone, Avithout reference to indi¬ 
vidual inclinations on cither side. Under this form of marnago 
the Avoman is almost as passive as under the former. She is simply 
the necessary instrument in the constitution of tho family, and her 
rights are derived solely from the position she holds in it. 3. Mar¬ 
riage as the free choice of the individual man and Avoman, binding 
their lives together in the closest union possible to humanity. In this, 
the highest form of marriage, tho Avoman holds the higher, though 
often the harder position, for sho is fiee to accept or reject the man 
who sues her. She must be wooed, and not uuAvooed be won; and 
tho physical strength of the man boAvs down in homage before the 
spiritual power of the Avoman. The history of these three forms of 
marriage is coeval A\'ith the history of civilisation, but their limits- 
cannot bo assigned by fixed dates. They overlap each other at their 
border-lines, and oil that can bo marked Avith tolerable distinctness 
are the periods during Avhich one becomes predominant, and gives the 
general rule under Avhich tho others occur only as exceptions. As all 
three forms have their roots in the constitution of man as an 
individual and social being, with physical and moral wants, all three 
will be found existing together, the predominance of one or the other 
being governed by the predominance of one or the other element 
under special conditions of life, the higher appearing sporadically, 
as it were, under the reign of the lower, and the lower holding its 
ground under tho general predominance of the higher. 
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A very cursory glance at the different stages of society in winch 
each of these forms of marriage has attained predominance, will 
suffice to show that they correspond with different and well-marked 
degrees of human developincut. The first form of marriage prevails 
among all suvage and semi-barbarous populations. It is, virtually, 
that of all f)olygamous communities, whatever in other respects their 
stage of civilisation, altliough the second is closely mixed up with it 
from a very early jjoriod, owing to the importance attached to blood- 
relationships. It is only a form of the right of the strongest; and 
submission to that right is tJio whole duty of women under it. Tho 
husband is disgraced if, through defeat in war, his wives become tho 
spoil of the com[ueror; but if lie can, in his turn, spoil the spoiler 
and take back his wives, they sulfur no loss in his estimation for this 
transfer of possession. Even among tho Greeks of tho Homeric ago 
we find queens and princesses passing into the possession of the 
victors in war without any loss of personal honour, and Monclaus 
takes back Jfeleu, and reinstates her as wife and mistress in his 
houseliold, apparently none tho worse in his estimation for hcr^ ten 
years’ sojourn in Troy with Paris. 

We SCO tho second form of marriage predominating wherever the 
family obtaiTis a high importance, and it may bo looked upon us 
marking a decided advance in civilisation, tho establishment of 
organized communities, with a settled law and order to which physical 
force is subordinated. Tho woinutihus yet no rights as an individual 
human being under it, but no more has tho man. ’I'hc community 
is all in all, and the individual is regarded simply us a membor of it, 
having only the rights inherent to his position in the family, tribe, 
or stale. Under conditions favourable to public virtue, this funn of 
marriage may be compatible with a high tone of social morals, and 
in the best days of republican Home the wife and mother held a 
place almost as high us in England to-day. Hut this is an excep¬ 
tional phase, and we find it perishing in lioiuo so soon as the one 
moral bond which embraced and held together all the others— 
patriotism—was relaxed and lost in tho groed of conquest and tho 
strife of individual ambitions. Even the virtuous Cato exchanges 
wives with his friend without apparent loss of reputation to any of 
the parties concerned. 

In fact, that which we may call tho tribal form of marriage con¬ 
tains within itself tho germ of moral corruption, by subordinating 
moral to material interests. Its ruling principle is the security of 
the family and family inheritance through legitimacy of descent, and 
the consequence is at once a moral ineqdality between the wife and 
the husband. The fuitMulncss of the wife is the indispensable con¬ 
dition for tho attainment of its purpose, and is, therefore, enforced 
upon her by e^'cry sanction society can devise. The faithfulness of 
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tho husband doen not affect it, and if he chooses to compensate him¬ 
self for the matrimonial fetters imposed upon him in the interests of 
his family or his order by unh'mited license in other directions, 
society looks on with indifferenco, if not with complacency. This 
is the form of marriage which substantially prevails still in France 
Sind all tho countries of Latin race, with what effect upon morality 
there is no need to dwell upon hero. 

The third form of marriage, as tho free choice of tho individual 
man and woman, voluntarily binding their lives under a common 
obligation to leavo all others and hold to each other only until death, 
can become predominant only in free societies, where the rights of 
the individual are recognised and protected by law. Christianity, 
which first asserted tho rights of the individual human being in 
virtue of his humanity, contained in principle this form of marriage. 
Its fundamental doctrine, the divine origin and destiny of every 
human soul, which makes of every child of man a child of God and 
heir of eternal life, is antagonisfe in its very essence to every form 
not only of slavery but of privilege founded on race, caste, or sex. It 
is the Magna Oharta of human freedom, and, from the very first, 
women were included under its provisions. Their possession of 
souls, endowed with the same rights and privileges as the souls of 
men, was, happily, never contested, and this spiritual etjuality 
involved equality in nil tho rights that belong to the human being as 
such—to a person as distinguished from a thing. One of its first 
nnd most important effects‘wus the change it wrought upon the view 
of marriage, Christ laid down no law of monogamy—^though it is 
virtually contained in tho command to the man to cleave to his 
wife so that they twain shall bo one flesh—but, by making 
the man and the woman moral and spiritual equals, ho virtually 
excluded polygamy, which rests on tho inferiority of women, llis 
followers, by symbolising the union of Christ and his Church under 
tho form of marriage, gave to tho latter tho highest sanctity, and 
stumped it as a spiritual no less than bodily union. 

Had I space, it would be worth while to show how the monastic 
spirit in the early centuries of Christianity, and the celibacy of the 
priesthood enforced by the Church of Rome, has lowered the Christian 
ideal of marriage by changing it from tho highest union of body and 
soul into a necessary concession to human weakness and worldly 
interests. Rut in spite of all, the element brought into human life 
by Christianity could never again be wholly eradicated. It was tho 
loaven which sooner or later leavened the whole mass, 

A learned German writer so fully recognises this influence of 
Christianity on the relations between the sexes, that he writes an 
elaborate preface to one of his novels,* to justify himself for having 

(1) Euu Egyptiich* Kitnigstoehter, Georg Kbers. 
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introduced a love>ficcno in. the modem sense bettreen personages of 
the sixth century u.r., and quotes sundry passages from Greek and 
Roman writers in support of his view that auoh love belongs to 
human nature, and has existed in all'times, though only as an excep* 
tion before tho great revolution in thought and feeling produced by 
Christianity, Ho need not have gone so far for learned authorities 
in the matter. Tho oldest love-story in tho world, which has 
remained tho type of true love ever since, Jacob serving seven years 
for Rachel, “and they seemed unto him but a few days for the love he 
had to her,” tells the same truth to tho most unlearned. And not 
only in the Bible, but in tho legends of almost every tribe of the 
human race, in every stage of barbarism or civilisation, we find somo 
tale of true love, stronger than all opposing forces, woven like a 
thread of pure gold through the rough and ugly web of common life, 
and proving it un original and undying clement of human nature. 

The union springing from such love us this is at once the perfect 
typo and the complete realisation of tho union in human nature of 
flesh and spirit, the human with tho divine. There is no perfect 
love which does not embrace both. The so-callcd Platonic love, the 
love of souls only, is not true love; it is scarcely true friendship, for 
oven friendship requires that human and corporeal touch of hand, 
and voice, and eye, through which alone in this life heart can 
speak to heart. Still less is fleshly passion without the love of tho 
soul, true love. It is but uiiinial impulse, only so much higher 
than the impulse of the brute as it is stimulated by the beauty of tho 
object desired and not by sex only. True love finds its only 
completion in true marriage, because it must fill and reign over 
flesh and spirit, mind and body alike. Two human beings must be 
fused into one through all their powers, and their united life must 
be the life of their whole Immanity, lived through its full compass of 
sense and affection, will and conscience, faith and hope—and a belief 
in its immortality is a part of its very essence. Bove is in truth 
life raised to its highest })ower, for 

" Lovo 

Lives not alone immured in tho brain; 
lint vrith tliu motion of all olcmoutH, 

Couisoa as a^ift us thought in every power, 

And gives to power a double power 
Abovo their functious and theii- utficea." ' 

And not only docs lovo exalt the human, it interprets the divine. 
Dante’s Beatrice, tho one true love of his earthly life, becoming his 
guide and interpreter to tho highest heaven, is not a cold allegory, 
but the embodiment of a living truth—-that love is the purifying 
flame, cleansing and bearing upward the earth-stained soul. 
Its first touch in the human heart, vibrating through every sens^ 

(l) Zoee’t Labour'$ Lost, set iv. hc. 3. 
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will awaken, if never awakened before, faith in that which 
transcends all sense, the intuition of the Divine. The life of man 
and woman to whom it remains unknown, or its full fruition is 
denied, remains imperfect, and fitlls short of its full capacities of 
hc'ing and happiness. 

Tin’s may seem a hard saying, seeing to how few is this perfect 
love given. But is it saying more than the poets, philosophers, and 
moralists, of all time.s and countries, have gone on saying from tlie 
hoginuing, that perfect happiness is for the few only, and that the 
multitude must put up with such shreds and shadows of it as they 
can get ? None tlie less is it of inc.stimahle value to all to have an 
ideal which shall preserve us from taking the shadow's for the 
reality, the shreds for a sufficient garment, and keep alive in us that 
“divine uncontent” which is tlie spring and strength of all higher 
aspirations. 

Lot mo not ho supposed, however, to mean that there is no true 
marriage but sucli as fellow's 1 lis unique and perfect love. That 
w'ould be to narrow', hopelessly, the number of lawful marriages ; for 
alas, such love is us rare as all other supremely beautiful (lungs, and 
multitudes of men and w'umen, by no means inferior, often very 
superior in other respects to the average, seem to be incapable of it. 
Whether they are really incapable admits of doubt, as I am inclined 
to believe that this apparent incapacity is really due to the nbscuco 
of the right touch to wuko it into life. Mrs. Oliphant, in one of her 
novels,® with her xisual keen insight into human nature, brings 
a commonplace, sensual, hardened man of the world under this 
mysterious touch from a beautiful w'oman entirely destitute of 
worldly advantages, and his whole nature is at once metamorphosed 
by it. Ho of all men, the one w'ho w'oiild have seemed to himself and 
to others most incapable of this all-absorbing, all-transfiguring love, 
becomes suddenly possessed by it, and his grossness is shamed into 
purity, his cynicism into reverence, his selfishness is lost in self- 
forgetfulness. The fanciful idea that we arc all but half souls, and 
that our other half exists somcw'hcrc and must be found to make our 
lifo complete, may have some truth in it for all tho ridicule it has 
provoked. It has, at least, enough truth to warn those who marry 
for worldly considerations alone, of the very real danger they run of 
finding after marriage their capability of love awakened by some 
other than tho husband or wife to whom they arc bound. 

But there is a marriage without love, in the sense of passion, 
which is second only to the perfect marriage of supreme and 
perfect love. It is the marriage which follow's a true and fast 
friendship betw'ecn man and woman; their union being determined 
by conscious and deliberate choico on definite grounds of esteem and 

(1) For Love and Lift. 
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suitability, instead of that mysterious, involuntary, inexplicable 
attraction which is the essence of love, and which has no reason to 
give for itself except that it is. Such a marriage is the highest form of 
friendship, in which tenderness takes the place of passion, and yet 
gains through the difference of sex an exquisite charm, a glow and 
warmth transfiguring friendship into a reflection of love. Sucli 
marriages stand on indefinitely higher ground than the common run 
even of so>called love mutches, made on the impulse of momentary pas¬ 
sion, fancy bred, wliich having no deeper root dies as rapidly as it was 
born. No question is more difficult to determine, when an attach¬ 
ment springs up between young people, than this, whether it be of 
the true or spurious kind, and whether, when the ferment has 
worked off, it will leave wine or vinegar on the lees; nor how far tho 
interference of parents to put an end to it is justifiable. There can 
be no doubt that, in the case of tho very young, it is not only the 
parents’ right, but duty, to insist that the attachment shall be 
submitted to the only possible tests—time and absence, or absolutely 
interdicted when the bad character of one or other of the parties is 
ascertained; but if tlie love so tried is not fouifd wanting, then it 
will have proved its right to prevail. Every true love story is but 
the repetition of the primeval legend—God bringing tho man and 
the Avuman together in a Paradise peopled by them alone—and what 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 

One word here on friendship pui'o and simple between men and 
Avomeu, the possibility of which is so often doubted or denied. I 
venture to affirm that friendship, frank, loyal, and absolutely free 
from any conscious tbouglit of sex, is not only possible, but frequent, 
between men and women of healthy, w'ell-conditioned minds. It is 
the affection of brother and sister, springing from the affinities of 
the moral nature, not of blood, aud like that of brother and sister may 
continue to subsist, though the parties to it each love and marry in 
another direction. But a friendship so tender and intimate os this, 
springing up after the marriage of one or both, Avill stand on different 
and far more delicate ground. In a true marriage, tho husband and 
wife ought to find in ouch other all that tho affection of a person of 
the other sex con give them; but in the happiest marriage there is 
room besides for the fi'icndship of man with man and Avoman with 
woman. Just because life is so intimately bound up with a person 
of another sex, the want arises for communion with one of your own, 
one who shares your masculine or feminine nature, and Arith Avhom 
therefore you have that freemasonry which is impossible between 
those of different sexo-s. It is common to find husbands objecting to 
their wives' female fjt lends, and wives looking with jealous eyes on 
their husbands’ male friends, a proceeding as foolish as it is unworthy, 
for such friendships are the natural satisfaction of a legitimate want; but 
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an intimate and tender f ricnddiip formed with a person of the other 
sex after marriage, may well bo looked upon with disquiet by the 
one of the married couple left out of it. It could scarcely arise if 
the marriage wore really happy; and if unhappy, if any rifts of 
disappointment or disillusion mar its perfect union, such a one¬ 
sided friendship, bo it ever so pure and frank in its beginnings, 
will always be perilous, and no wise husband or wife will risk its 
insidious charm. This does not apply, of course, to the friendship 
which is felt and shared by husband and wife alike, and in which 
thev reiilly stand us one to the friend, who loves and is loved 
efiually by both; nor to the friendship between a married woman no 
longer young and a much younger man, which is one of the most 
beautiful of relations, having always a matoruul character on the one 
side and a filial one on the other, seldom if over mingled with any 
other influence of sex. This can scarcely bo so safely said of 
the friendship between an elderly man and a young girl. The 
paternal feeling is by no means so generally strong in men as tho 
maternal in womejn, and the sensual iceliiig is much stronger, while 
the difference of years is to them rather a charm than a barrier, 
appealing as it docs to their special masculine instinct to protect, 
and at tho same time to rule, the object of their .-iffection. 

I cannot letive the subjoct of marriage without one word on the 
question which so vitally affects its character, tho possibility of 
divorce. It is of tho very essence of marriage in its highest form 
that it should be indissoluble. Tlio Church of Home at once recog¬ 
nised and gave the highest sanctity to tho indelible character of the 
marriago vow by placing it among the sacraments; and the law of 
civil marriage in all non-Protestant countries has equally maintained 
its indissolubility; its permanence, in fact, makes it what it is. Take 
that away, reduce marriage to a legal partnership which may bo 
dissolved at tbc will of the parties who entered into it, and society 
loses its fixed basis in the family, wliich becomes as it were fluid, 
composed and decomposed at tho pleasure of individuals. Ought 
then divorce never to be permitted 'i 1 think our English law has 
hit tho right mean by permitting it only where the breach of the 
marriage vow by one of the parties has virtually dissolved it already, 
thus releasing tho other from a bond which has become a pollution; 
but no grosser insult was over offered to women than the inequality 
in the grounds of divorce established between the man and the 
woman by that law, nor a more insidious attack directed against the 
morality of their relations. The infidelity of the Avife is sufficient to 
release the husband; but the infidelity of the husband is not sufficient 
to release the wife unless he has added to it personal ill-usage. As 
well might her case have been included under tho law against 
cruelty to She may be set free if her husband has ill-treated 
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her as he might his horse or his dog, bat if he only outrages her in 
that which is dearest and most sacred to her womanhood, she must 
remain bound in a union become the most degrading of slaveries. 
Against this monstrous inequality of men and women before tho law, 
and also against the inequality of the social punishment awarded to 
each for the same crime, 1 would protest and urge my fellow-women 
to protest with all the force of moral indignation that is in me. 

Tho same class of considerations must force us once more to look 
at the darkest side of the relations between men and women where 
that inequality betwoeu them prevails in its fullest and most dostruc- 
tivo force. The evil has been well called tho, social evil, for it is the 
poison working at the very sources of life, the worm secretly gnaw¬ 
ing at the root of organized society. That root, as we have seen, is 
marriage, and every illicit connection outside marriagu tends to 
social disorganization and disintegration. It is a true instinct that 
has led the extreme revolutionists of tho continent to include marriage, 
with God and property, in their list of proscriptions, for marriage 
Tucaus law as opposed to lawlessness, stability iisppposed to instability, 
order as opposed to anarchy in human relations. Its deadliest foe is 
tho liceucc which takes its rights and refuses its duties. Is it not 
strann;o that all tho legislation directed to restmin and minimise the 
licence rests upon the assumption that it is a necessary evil, an lui- 
alterablc condition, and aims only at sururiiig as fttr as possible 
impunity to the man by throwing tho whole penalty on the woman 
guilty of it? 

[ am not blind to tho frightful difficulties surrounding this sub¬ 
ject—those we have inherited from the past, besides those created by 
social and political conditions in tho present. !Much, however, would 
bo gained if moralists, and especially educators, would face tho 
problem, instead of, as now, .systematically evading it, and if legis¬ 
lators could be brought to recognise that they indefinitely increase 
its diflicultie.s by laws which confuse the moral seu.se of tho people, 
and break down the surest safeguard of morals, re.spcct for women. 

I do not belief j in morality by Act of Parliuraont, or that a people 
will bo forced into purity any more than .sobriety by legislative 
enactments. The history of this miserable subject but too clearly 
proves how vain would be tho attempt to put down licentiousness 
by law. The hope of real and large improvement lies in improved 
moral education for both sexes, and the uhuiigos in public opinion 
which would follow from it. All that law cun do is to use its 
educational power, so continually forgotten, on tho right side instead 
of the wrong. If school first taught the boy, and tho law in later 
life taught the man, that this form of lawlessness is as intolerable in 
civilised society as any other, and to bo punished alike in both 
parties to it, wo might look hopefully for a vital change in the 
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moral estimates of society. Licentiousness would not be put an end 
to, but it would come to be seen and judged for what it is, the irre< 
concilable enemy of civilised society; and the social brand stamped 
equally upon the men and the women guilty of it would infallibly 
coniine it in time to the class of social outlaws. One generation 
has seen the fall of duelling and the extinction of habitual drunken¬ 
ness amongst gentlemen. In how many may we hope to see the 
full of our present one-sided morality, and purity of life become as 
essential to the man as to the woman who would hold an honoured 
place in society ? 

Virtuous women, little as they think it, have much to answer for 
in this matter. In their just horror of the sin they are pitilessly 
hard upon the sinner of their own sex, but by no means so hard, 
perhaps not hard at all, on the sinner of the other. And while visit¬ 
ing the full penalty of the sin upon the w'omaii who has fallen, they 
seldom ask themselves what they have done to save her from fulling. 
Too many mistresses of households and workshops are criminally 
careless in the arrangements they make for the young women in 
their employment as servants or work-women.* The motherly 
coxinsel and help that every young girl wants and should got from the 
tdder woman placed in authority over her, is too often replaced by 
sharp admonitions unsoftened by a grain of womanly sympathy or 
kindly advice, and care for their moral conduct is summed up in a 
general prohibition against “followers.” Again, the power to help 
is seriously curtailed by real or assumed ignorance of all that 
frightful side of human life lying beneath the cleanly, decent surface 
of society. The mothers of sons whose health of body, mind, and soul 
is imperilled by it—of daughters who, though too carefully guarded, 
perhaps, to suffer directly, must, as women, suffer indirectly in their 
dearest interests from it—must avert their faces and close their eyes 
and ears lest their feminine delicacy should be sbocked by these 
nauseous realities. The heroic women who have descended into this 
terrible arena to fight the battle of Avoraanbood and rescue their 
sisters from a Averse than Egyptian slavery, are mentioned, if 
mentioned at all, with bated breivth and uplifted eyes, as something 
too shockingly unfeminine in their audacity. Yet let me speak it 
in deepest earnestness and solemnity, it is here that lie the issues of 
morsil life or death, freedom or slavery for women. No political, no 
educational, no professional equality will a\’ail her till she obtains 
moral equality with man in the primal relation between man and 
woman. 

(1) Tt waa discovered by a lady belonging to tho Society for Befriending Young 
Servant Girls, that in a great London thoroughfare, tho smaller shopkeepers having 
only one servant, were in tho habit of taming hnr into the street, that the family might 
havo tho house to themselves daring the convivial hour of supper. ; 
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Let US go back now to tho kappior aspects of that relation. 
Harriage, which gives it its permanent and human chm'acter, gives 
also the permanent and fundamental divisions of labour between 
the sexes. The man becomes the father, tho woman the mother, and 
the work of both is marked out bj their respective functions. 
^Society is, in fact, the family on a large scale. Looked at as a whole 
the work of each generation is to bring tho next into the world; to 
provide for and train it till it is ready to take up the work in its 
tom, and to transmit to it the inheritance received from its pre* 
decessors, not only undiminished but enlarged and improved. The 
fathers’ share in this work falls necessarily to the men, the mothers’ 
to the women. That many men and women do not marry or become 
parents, does not affect tho general result, for they can reckon only 
jis exceptions. The rule is marriage followed by offspring, and tho 
normal relation will govern tho individuals who remain outside of it. 
The father’s work is to protect and provide,for his family, and, as u 
necessary consequence, to rule it in its relations to the world witliout. 
lie is responsible for it to tho society of which he ^is a member, und 
power must go with responsibility. The mother has to bear the long 
pains and cares of motherhood; to cherish, guide, and help her off¬ 
spring through the many helpless years of infancy and childhood ; 
to rule over the internal arrangements of tho household, and bo tho 
manager and dispenser of tho resources provided by the man. Tho 
qualities and aptitudes essential to each for the performance of tho 
work thus allotted to them by nature, will be found on examination 
to be those which are specially characteristic of sex, and make up 
what we call manliness and womanliness, as distinguished froiu their 
common human nature. Strength and active courage, the power and 
desire to protect and work for, and to rule while protecting^ tho 
objects of his affection, which arc indispensable to the father, are thu 
special characteristics of the man’s manliness. Patient tenderness, 
the strength and courage of endurance rather than action, lovo of order 
and aptitude for tho organization of details, the quick insight und 
sympathy which give influence, these are the indispensable requisites 
for the mother, and these are the special characteristics of the 
woman’s womanliness. And as in tho man’s affection there is always 
something of the protecting, overruling tenderness of the father, so in 
the woman’s there is always something of tho cherishing, influencing 
tenderness of the mother. Ihe love of each for the other unconsciously 
recognises this difference. The woman is invested in the eyes of 
the man who truly loves her with something of the sacreduess whicli 
belongs to the mother, and his love for her is tinged with reverence. 
The man, on the other hand, is invested in the eyes of the woman 
with something of the authority that belongs to tho father, and her 
love for him has an element of submissiveness, of willing self-sur- 
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render to his protecting strength. So true is this that the genuine¬ 
ness of the love on either side may be safely tested by it. The 
woman who feels that there is no reverence for her in her lover; the 
man who feels that there is no submission, no self-surrender towards 
him in the woman who professes to love him, may rest assured that 
true love is not there. There may be passion on the man’s side, 
and alFection on the woman’s, but not love. 

Eiich sox again has the defects of its qualities, to use a French 
expression. Strength and the desire to rule become arrogance and 
tyranny in the man; tenderness and the desire for influence sink 
into weakness and cimning in the woman. But although these 
defects may make us fuel the man to be hateful, the woman despic¬ 
able, they do not give us the sense of discord, which jars upon us 
when wo meet the faults of the man in the woman, and vkr versd. A 
weak man—I am speaking of moral weakness—or a hard woman, 
does not strike us only as imperfect, but unnatural. You may love the 
man in spite of his weakness, ,.tid respect the woman in spite of her 
hardness, but you will scarcely love the woman or respect the man. 

Those differences are as unalterable as the difference of sex, from 
M’hich they spring; no change in Law, custom, or public opinion will 
atfect them, and they will to the end of time govern the general rela¬ 
tions and the division of labour between men Jind women. If every 
profession and social position were thrown open to women to-morrow, 
as I trust they will bo in course of time, we might feel sure that what¬ 
ever temporary disturbance might be caused by the suddenness of 
the change, in the long-run, and as a rule, women would obtain per¬ 
manent hold only of those which arc compatible with their primary 
function of motherhood. Those whose disposition and abilities will 
lead them to throw themselves into and succeed in the work 
generally done by men, will always remain exceptions, and the 
world will bo the richer for not having fettered them by law in the 
exercise of their exceptional powers. Let us remember in England 
that if the law had forbidden a woman to mount the throne, we 
should have had Ernest, Duke of Humberland, instead of Queen 
V'ictoria, to reign over us. And who cannot recall instances where 
an ancient family would have been saved from ruin and disgrace 
if the headship of it hud fallen to its daughters instead of its 
sons ? 

The women who rebel against these limits imposed by sox may 
rake comfort from the thought that a vast quantity of the best work 
of the world is of no sox. It is the work of preserving and enlarg¬ 
ing the general inheritance of mankind, of, to use the now stereo¬ 
typed expression, leaving the world better than we found it. 
Moral progress, knowledge in all its branches, art in all ila forms, 
literature, oultjire,—^these offer inexhaustible fields in which every 
advance will reveal a new horizon, every conquest new worlds to 
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conquer, and in wMoh there will be no question of men or women, 
but only of the human powers each individual can brings to the com¬ 
mon stock of humanity. 

But before men and women con think of the next gcnorutiuii 
they have to provide for their own lives in the present, and so, after 
all, the first question to both is the bread-winning ono. For the 
immenso majority of the race tho question is not what work they 
would choose or are most fitted to do, but by doing wbat they can 
cam their daily bread. This question is really at the bottom of the 
women's-rights movement. The first right they claim is the right 
to live and to make the best they can of their lives. Tho problem 
of due provision for women was, as I showed in ray former paper, 
solved in various ages and states of society by taking cure that the 
number of women at large in the community should not c^'uecd tho 
demand of men who would undertake to provide for them. Accord¬ 
ing to the age or country, female infanticide, polygamy, slavery, 
conventual institutions were tho means by which this relation 
between demand and suppl}’^ was muintuined; hii^ in our time and 
country, at all events, ull theso means have long been out of date, 
and the result is a large excess of women over men, and those 
women, with the exception of tho infinitesimally small number of 
well-provided gentlemen's daughters, must provide for theinaelvcs or 
starve. Hence they naturally demand that, .since society allows 
them to live, and live at largo, it shall also allow them to find the 
means of living wherever they can, and not send them to fight tho 
battle of life in a dosed field and with their hands and foot tied. 
Tho intrinsic. reaBOiiableuesa of this demand is beginning to force 
itself on men’s mind.'s. Ono barri(*r after another is being thrown 
down, and the fall of the remainder is only a question of time. This 
is all the more certain, that the emancipation of women from arti¬ 
ficially imposed shackles is a ncces.sary part of the great movement 
of emancipation going on throughout the world, under the impulse of 
one of those ruling ideas which arc tho ultimate governing forces in 
human history—the idea of humanity, with its inalienable right of 
moral freedom. It i.s, as wo havo seen, the fundamental idea of 
Christianity, deposited by it in the human conscience, but doomed to 
be latent there till—the time being ripe and the soil prepared— 
towards the end of the last century it forced its way ro the light 
and became an element of practical politics. Before it serfdom, 
caste, and slavery havo been gradually disappearing from the 
civilised world. The divine right of kings over their people, of one 
set of human beings to make serfs or slaves of another, of ono social 
class to pre-eminence above the rest, is being merged in the divine 
right of the human being over himself, his faculties, his work, and 
its products. This is the right tho woman claims to share equally 
with the man. 
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The first* result, however, as regards the labour question is and 
must be additional pressure in all the employments hitherto closed 
to women which they can possibly undertake and in which they see 
a chance of bettering their condition. They have been forcibly kept 
out of the running and been practically told, when they urged their 
claim, that unless their lives were in some way useful to men, the 
men saw no necessity for their living. They can scarcely be 
expected to remain satisfied with the answer, or to refrain from 
pressing in whore the gates are open to them, at last, because it 
causes the men inconvenience; but if they and the friends who 
wish to serve them are wise, they will direct their labour os much as 
possible into new channels—into the new kinds of work created by 
new discoveries and applications of science, of which men have not 
actual or prescriptive possession. 

One point must be touched upon here before leaving this subject, 
i.e. the much-disputed question of the justice or expediency of 
regulating by law the labour of adult women. At first sight it 
seems entirely right and just to the women to protect them, as the 
weaker side, against the exactions of the stronger, whether employers 
or, as too frequently happens, their own natural protectors, fathers 
and husbands. Nor can any one, having real regard for the higher 
interests of society, not wish that mothers of families might be saved 
from all labour which forces them to abandon their liomes, and which 
fatally interferes with their proper mothers’ work: the bearing, roaring, 
and training of children healthy in body and mind, in a home made 
happy and orderly by tho mother’s care and government. But, alas! 
here again comes in the torrible question of bread. The adult 
woman, married or not, may answer; It is better to live hardly than 
not to live at all. The mother may say: It is better for my children, 
since I have them, to get bread and shelter in ever so miserable and 
unmothered a home, than to got neither, or havo to seek them in the 
workhouse; and thus it appears that the laws* intended to protect 
women would really increase their disadvantages. 

One of the great fears of men from the independence of women is 
lost it should make them indifferent to marriage; but the disin¬ 
terested well-wishers of women will, instead of regretting their 
comparative independence of marriage, do all in their power to 
encourage them not to marry till they meet with tho man who compels 
their love or highest friendship, and is, therefore, the only man they 
ought to marry. Many a woman, who would not have yielded to 
worldly inducements only, has been beguiled into mariiago without 
love by this legitimate craving to escape from the aimless vacuity, the 
hopeless narrowness of a life without one large interest, one outlet 

(l) This does not apply to the laws prohibiting ihejabour of women in mines, wbioh 
was directly destrupijre of decency and momlity. 
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for activity. Let us hope that this state of things is passing away. 
It cannot pass too soon for the dignity of women and the happiness 
of married life. The single woman, standing in honourable and 
honoured independence, whether inherited or earned, freely choosing 
and following her own path in life, is the product of a higher civili¬ 
sation—ono in which might has ceased to be right, and the idea 
of human freedom has prevailed over that of caste and privilege. 
Such women will add indefinitely to the moral forces of society, but 
none the less will they be women, with the woman^s desire for the 
lovo of man, as men desire the love of woman, to round their lives 
into the perfect fulness of life neither can have without the other. 
And none the less will these women, whether that life be theirs or 
not, be compelled by the force of natural law to take their share in 
the woman’s, that is the mother’s, work in tho world. Let us look 
more closely at what that work is, apart, of course, from purely 
physical functions. Tho woman, in virtue of her motherhood, is the 
natural educator of tho race, the natural helper and comforter of the 
helpless and comfortless, and therefore tho natural guardian of the 
poor and minister of charity. She is tho natural physician of her 
own sex and nurse of both; the natural counsellor of the combatants in 
the active struggles of life, which, being withdrawn from them by the 
conditions of her motherhood, she can survey with the calmer, clearer 
vision of a looker-on. She is, above all, the natural ally and 
upholder of law and order, as against lawlessness and anarchy ; of 
the ideal, as against the material; of moral, as against physical force; 
tho natural priestess of all the pieties and sanctities of life, and 
therefore of religion, the supreme piety, the holy of holies. Surely 
no woman need complain that her woman’s work is not large enough 
and noble enough to satisfy her ambition. 

And yet, I fear, not a few women will read the above passage with 
a smile very like a sneer, and pronounce it tho old twaddle about 
women’s mission in a new dress. They will above all scorn the idea 
that women have any special duty or interest in connection with 
religion, which, because of the too frequent alliance between 
spiritual and temporal despotism in tho past, they will—^following 
the tendency of tho times—denounce as the natural enemy of human 
progress and freodom, and look to tho overthrow of its power over 
men and women’s minds as the necessary beginning of an era of 
liberty, c<|aality, and fraternity. This is not the place to discuss the 
abstract truth or falsehood of any system of religious belief, but I 
may he permitted to point out the monstrous fallacy involved in the 
latter assumption. If there be no God, if there be nothing in the 
universe but the motion of blind, imconscious forces, if man is bat 
the more cunning of the beasts, able through the fuller development 
of his brain and hand to master the rest, then he can have no rights. 
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no dignity as man. There can be no rights in such an universe but 
the right of the strongest; no dignity but that conferred by the 
slavishuess of the weak.* The battle of life must bo fought out to 
the bitter cud, as pitilessly among the human as among the other 
races of organized life, animal or vegetable. To talk of the 
sacrednoss of human life would be an absurdity, for there can bo 
nothing sacred where there is nothing divine. Philanthropy under 
such a system becomes a mischievous interference with the survival 
of the fittest, self-sacrifice a reprehensible folly; for wbat such a 
society will want is, not to help those who cannot help themselves, 
but to wood them out or keep them enslaved for its lower uses. 
Woe to tbo conquered in iliat buttle, for the conquerors will give no 
quarter! Woe to the women who are and ever must be through 
their {unction of motherhood on the physically weaker side ! They 
will have no appea’ to a higher law; no equal birthright as free 
human souls on which to ground equal human rights. Their only 
power will be, as it has always been in corrupt and lawless societies, 
their power over tbo passions of men; their only strength men's 
moral wcaknchs. Those among them who have not tlie instruments 
of this power, beauty and cunning, or who would disdain to use them— 
Iho good, tbo pure, the noble—must go hopelessly to the wall. This 
is the logical outcome of Atheism and -Materialism, supposing it 
possible that they should so possess themselves of men's minds as to 
drive out not only religious faith, but nil the traditional habits of 
t.hougljt and feeling which have grown up under it, and which uncon¬ 
sciously govern conduct long after all conscious hold on the belief 
itself has boon lost. So much for the “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ” to be hoped for iii a world without God, among men 
without souls. 

There is one raoro possible relation between men and women 
to which T would dovoto my few remaining words. I mean the 
relation of school-fellows and fellow-students. It is the growing 
conviction of those whose opinion is entitled to most authority 
on the subject, that the best education for both sexes is education 
in common—a conviction I fully share. This may seem inconsis¬ 
tent with what I have said of the unalterable division of labour 
between them, which may seem to demand a different preparation 
for each, but the coniradiction is only apparent. As society is the 
reproduction of the family on a largo scale, so the school should bo 
its reproduction on a small one. The monastic system which has 
hitherto prevailed, unnaturally separating the sexes, estranging them 
from each other, and sacrificing the natural healthy action and 
reaction of the one upon the other through childhood and early 
youth, has been one, and by no means the least prolific, cause of the 
vitiation of their relations in later life. Among boys and girls 
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their ignoraace of oaoh other leads them to tolerably luutiml 
contempt and an exaggerated appreciation of the qualities belonging 
to their sex. Among young men and women it produces morbid 
excitement and curiosity, and an equally exaggerated estimate of 
the sex which is not their own. All this would disappear' if boys 
and girls were brought up together from infancy, through school and 
college, till they took their respective places in tlio world. The 
intimacy between them, where it existed, would bo the pure and 
natural one of brother and sister. Love does not Hourish, us a rule, 
in that dty light of daily familiarity. It requires somethiug of the 
mysterious atmosphere which turns light into a golden halo, and the 
common earth into a I’aradise. Flirtation is the fruit of idleness; 
there is no time for it when boy and girl, young man and young 
woman, are each determined not to be left behind in tho race 
they arc running together. As to tho groswor fonns of vice, ho 
must have a base nature indeed, and will therefore be an exception, 
who can deliberately plan tho ruin of tho school- and play-fellow of 
his boyhood. That this is not a mere theory or Utopian dream has 
been proved by long practical experiences both in Scotland, where 
mixed education has gone on in the parochial schools since their lirst 
institution, and in tho United States, whore it has been fully tried 
not only in schools but in colleges, and by the success of the system 
of mixed classes wherever tried in this country and clsowhere. At 
the latest educational congress, that held at Ilrusscls last summer, 
which finm its international iiiid representative character had a 
special weight and importance, there was a remarkable consensus of 
testimony in favour of it from the most various and unexpected 
quarters. 

If any foirs ore f(»lt lest this early familiarity between the sexes 
should unduly diminish their legitimate attraction for each other, 
and lessen the inclination for marriage, let us once more remember 
that nature is stronger than any of our arrangements, and also that 
all boys and girls will not go to the same school or college. Tho 
Eton girls will marry the Harrow boys, the Oxford men the Cam¬ 
bridge women, and me veri>&, and both parties will bo the better for 
each having learned to know something of tho other’s sex in a 
different relation. Hero and there a couple may be found in 
whom love has grown from tho cradle, whose inborn fitness lor 
each other is so woven into their very nature that the closer, 
the more familiar their intercourse, tho more conscious do they 
become of their oneness in heart, mind, and soul. For them no 
illusion is needed to create their Paradise, for it is tho sober certainty 
of waking bliss. The marriage which crowns such love as this is 
the ideal marriage, beyond which earth has nothing to give to man 
or woman. Maui a G. Gkby. 
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Now that we are on the eve of negotiations for another Chmmeroial 
Treaty with France, it is worth while to look back to some of the 
considerations which were present in men’s minds when Mr. Cobden 
devised his memorable treaty twenty years ago. Under a different 
form that treaty must still be regarded as an extension of the same 
principles which had inspired Mr. Cobden's first great effort. It was 
one more move in the direction of free exchange, lly many 
prominent men, indeed, at the time, and by many more afterwards, 
the Treaty was regarded as an infraction of sound economic 
principles. Some came to this opinion from lack of accuracy, but 
more from a failure in copiousness of thought. One or two of those 
who had been with Mr. Cobden in the von of the assault on the Corn! 
Laws, now looked askanco on a transaction which savoured of the 
fullttcy of reciprocity. Those rigid adherents of economics who insist, 
in Mill’s phrase, on treating their science as if it were a thing not te 
guide our judgment, but to stand in its place, denounced the doctrine 
of treaties as a new-fangled heresy. Even the old Protectionists 
professed a virtuous alarm at an innovation on the principles of Free 
Trade. 

The discussion of 1860 did little more than reproduce a discussion 
that had taken place seventeen years before. When Sir Robert Peel 
entered ofiicc, he found four sets of negotiations pending for com¬ 
mercial treaties, between England and France, Portugal, Spain, and 
Rruzil. Those with France were obviously the most important. 
Affairs in Syria had interrupted them, but Peel resumed the 
negotiations. Ho was most anxious for a Tariff Treaty. " I should 
not,” he said, as Pitt had said before him, and as Cobden and Mr. 
Gladstone said after him, "estimate the advantage of an extended com¬ 
mercial intercourse w'ith France merely in respect to the amount of 
pecuniary gain ; but I value that intercourse on account of tho effect 
it is calculated to produce in promoting the feelings of amity and good¬ 
will between two great nations. 1 should regard that mutual inter¬ 
course in commercial affairs as giving an additional security for the 
permanent maintenavice of peace.” ^ Unfortunately, the negotiations 
fell through. Guizot said that he could not pass any such measure 
through the Chambers. Nor was there better success in other quarters. 

In 1843, Mr. J. L. Ricardo had introduced a resolution in the 
House of Commons, declaring the inexpediency of postponing 
remissions of duty with a view of making such remissions a basis of 
commercial negotiations. This was a reply from the pure economic 

(1) AprU 25 , 1843. 
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party to s statement which Sir Robert Peel had made, that ho 
did not reduce the wine duties because be hoped to make them the 
instruments of treaties with foreign countries. Ricardo prefaced his 
resolution by a speech, which was very able, but which pressed for 
Free Trade without delay, restriction, or qualification. The only 
process to which they need resort against hostile tarifib was to open 
the ports. Mr. Gladstone answered Ricardo by the same arguments 
that wore afterwards used to defend his own policy in 1860. 
Mr. Disraeli, not at all disclaiming Free Trade as a general policy, 
supported Mr. Gladstone against the ultra-Free-Traders in a speech 
remarkable to this day for its large and comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of our commerce, and for its discernment of the channels 
in which it would expand. On the immediate question, Mr. Disraeli 
gave a definite opinion in support of the Minister. “ In forming 
connections with the states of Europe,” ho said, “it was obvious 
that wo could only proceed by negotiations. Diplomacy stepped in 
to weigh and adjust contending interests, to obtain mutual advan¬ 
tages, and ascertain reciprocal equivalents. Our commerce with 
Europe could only he maintained and extended by treaties.” ^ . 

Cobden supported Ricardo’s motion, not on the rather abstract 
grounds of the mover and others, but because it was a way of pre- 
ventiug a Government “ which was the creature of monopoly, from 
meddling with any of our commercial arrangements.” The envoy 
to DraKil, he said, had been sent out to obtain the best terms for the 
West Indian sugar monopolists, and he quoted the description by 
a Drnzilian senator, of the people of Great Britain os the slaves of a 
coni, sugar, colfec, and timber oligarchy. 

Was it fit, Cobden asked, that the executive government should 
be allowed to go all over the world to seek for impedimeuts to Free 
Trade abroad, in order to excuse them in resisting the removal of 
impediments at home ? It might be very well to talk of a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Portugal, but abolish the monopolies of sugar, 
com, and coffee, and the vast continents of North and tSouth America 
would 1)0 opened to the manufacturers of Great Britain. Charac¬ 
teristically enough, he kept close to the immediate and particular 
bearings of the discussion, and nothing w'as said by him in 1843 that 
was inconsistent with his position in 1860. Ricardo, again, in 1844 
brought forward a resolution to the effect that our commercial inter¬ 
course with foreign nations would be best promoted by regulating 
our own customs duties as might be best suited to our own interests, 
without reference to the amount of duties which foreign powers 
might think expedient to levy on British goods. The discussion 
was very meagre, and the House was counted out. 

(1) Feb. 14, 1843. "Sign the Treaty of Commerce with Prance," Mr. Duraeli cried, 
" that will give present relief.” 
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To return to the Treaty of 1800. Cobdcn, unable to be present to 
defend his measure in the House of Commons, took up the points of 
the case against it in a letter to Mr. Bright:— 

“ I observe that some of the recent converts to Free Trade, who 
gave you and rao so much trouble to convert them, are concerned at 
our doing anything so unsound as to enter into a Commercial Treaty. 
I will undertake that there is not a syllable on our side of the Treaty 
that is inconsistent with the soundest principles of Free Trade. Wo 
do not propose to reduce a duty which, on its owni merits, ought not 
to have been dealt with long ago. We give no concessions to France 
which do not apply to all other nations. We leave ourselves free to 
lay oil any amount of internal duties, and to put on an equal tax on 
foreign articles of the same kind at the Custom House. It is true 
wc bind ourselves, I'or ten years, not otherwise to raise such of our 
customs as aftect the French trade, or put on fresh ones; and this, 
I think, no true Free Trader will regret. 

“And hero I may suggest, th-jit if you observe the members on 
the Opposition side averse to jiurting with the power of putting on 
higher customs duties on these articles of French origin, it may bo 
well to read them a lesson on 1 lie impossibility of their being able to 
lay any further burdens on coimiii'rco in future, and to remind them 
that if tliey sanction higher expenditure, they must expect to pay it 
in a direct iuooino tax. Public opinion, without au}'’ French Treaty, 
is duilj' tending to this result. 

“ There being no objection on the ground of principle, there are, 
.and wall be, many specious arguments resorted to by those who really 
at lieurt have no sympathy for a cordial union betw'oen the two 
nations, for defeating or marring the projected Treaty. Of course 
these iallacies you ivill easily deal with. I observe they often answ’cr 
themselves. For instance, in the same breath, we arc told that wo 
have emptied our budget and given everything to France already, and 
then that we are going note to give everything and receive nothing. 
Then we are told that it is very wrong to reduce tho duties on 
French wines, because France is going to lower the duties on British 
iron; and in the same breath are reproached for including Spain 
and Portugal in our ‘concessions,’ without obtaining anything in 
return! I am really half inclined to share your suspicions that 
there are influences ai. work, hostile to any policy which, shall put 
an end to the present state of armed hostility and suspicion between 
France and England. God forgive me if I do ony body of men tbe • 
injustice of attributing to them wrongfully such an infernal policy. 

It is, perhaps, hardly consciously that anybody would pursue such 
a course. 

“But surely, if people wished to see the relations of the two 
countries improved, they would never attempt to impede the only 
sure means of attltining that end by such frivolous objections. These 
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people seem to think that Free Trade in France can bo carriwl by a 
logical, orderly, methodical process, without resorting to stratagem, 
or anything like an indirect proceeding. They forget the political 
plots and contrivances, and the fearful adjuncts of starvation, which 
were necessary for carrying similar measures in England. They 
forget how Free Trade was wrested from the reluctant majorities of 
both our Houses of Parliament, Surely Louis Hapoleon has as good 
a right, and may plead as strong motives of duty, for cheating (if I 
may use the word} the majorities of his Senate into an honest policy, 
as Peel had in dealing with the House of Lords. The Emperor of 
. the French was elected by the whole people, not only to administer 
their laws, but to legislate for them. They do not expect, as we do 
in England, to initiate reforms. They look for amelioration from 
above. When speaking witli the Emperor, he observed to mo that 
the protected interests wore organized, and the .general public was 
not j and, therefore, the contest was as unequal as between a disci- 
plinc<l regiment and a mob. The answer was obvious: ' Your 
Majesty is the organization of the masses.’ And I am earnestly 
of opinion that he is now acting under this impulse and conviction.” 

The direct effects of the Treaty upon the exchange of products 
between England and France have been too palpable to be denied. 
In 1868 the total exports from England to France amounted to no 
more than nine million pounds, and the imports from Franco to 
thirteen millions. Nineteen y*'urs later, in 1877, the llritlsh exports 
and re-exports had risen from nine to twenty-five million pounds, 
and the imports from France to forty-live millions. 

The indirect effects of the Treaty were less plainly visible, but 
they cannot be left out of account if wo .seek to view the Treaty 
policy as a wljole. England cleared her tariff of protection, and 
reduced the duties u'bich were retained for purposes of revenue oji 
the two French .staples of wine and brandy. France, on her part, 
replaced prohibition by a system of moderate duties. If this had 
been all, it might have been fair to talk aboiit reciprocity, though 
even then, when it is a reciprocity in lowering and not in raising 
duties, the word ceases altogether to be a term of reproach. Eut 
the matter did not end hero. Tho Treaty with France was not like 
the famous Methuen Treaty with Portugal (17011), an exclusive 
bargain, to the specified disadvantage of a nation outside of the 
compact. In 1703 we bound ourselves to keep our duties on French 
wines cue-third higher than tho duty on the wines of Portugal. This 
was the type of treaty w)|ich Adam Smith had in his mind when 
he wrote his chapter on the subject. Pitt’s Treaty with France 
(1786) was of a different and hotter kind; and his motive in making 
it wiis not diplomatic or political, as had been the case in the old- 
fashioned treaties of commerce, but truly economical and social. He 
wished to legalize the commerce which was carried on illegally, and 
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to un immeBse extent, by smuggling—always tbo spontaneous 
substitute for Free Trade; and be boldly accepted, moreover, the 
seeming paradox that reduction of duties may lead to increase of 
revenue.^ Neither party stipulated for any peculiar advantages. 
Still, the benefits of the treaty were confined to the two nations who 
mode it. In 1860 England lowered her duties, not only in favour of 
French products, but in favour of the same products from all other 
countries. The reforms which France and England now made in 
favour of one another, in the case of England actually were, and in 
the case of France wore to be, extended to other nations as well. 
This was not reciprocity of monopoly, but reciprocity of freedom, or 
partial freedom. England had given up the system of differential 
duties, and Franco knew that the products of every other country 
would receive at the English ports exactly the same measure and 
treatment as her own France, on the other hand, openly intended 
to take her treaty with England as a model for treaties with the rest 
of Europe, and to concede by treaty with as many Governments as 
might wish, u tariff just as favourable as that which had been 
arranged with England. Asa mutter of fact, within five years after 
the negotiations of I860, Franco had made treaties with Eelgium, 
the Zollverein, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and Austria. 

In those, and in the treaty made afterwards by England with 
Austria, Sir Louis Mallet reminded its opponents in later years that 
each of them had a double operation. Not only does each treaty 
open the market of another country to foreign iudustiy; it imme¬ 
diately affects the markets that are already opened. For every 
recent treaty recognised the “ most favoured nation ” principle, the 
sheet-anchor of Free Trade, as it has been called. By means of this 
principle, each new point gained in any one negotiation becomes a 
part of the common commercial system of the European confedera¬ 
tion. “ By means of this network,” it has been excellently said by 
a distinguished member of the English diplomatic senrice, “ of which 
few Englishmen seem to be aware, while fewer still know to whom 
they owe it, all the great trading and industrial communities of 
Europe, i.e. England, France, Holland, Belgium, the Zollverein 
(1870), Austria, and Italy, constitute a compact international body, 
from which the principle of monopoly and exclusive privilege has 
once for all been eliminated, and not one member of which can take 
off a single duty without all the other members at once partaking 
in the increased trading facilities thereby created. By the self- 
registering action of the most favoured lotion clause, common to this 
network of treaties, the tariff level of the whole body is being 

(1) " Onlj 600,000 gallona of French hrandy were logaRy imported in n year, while no 
leM than 4,000,000 of gallons were believed to be every year imported into England. 
And Rince there was a total prohibition of French cambrics, every yard of them sold in 
England murt haveWieinhy illicit means."—Loan BrANUorB’e Zi/e of IHtt, i. 316,317. 
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continuallj lowered, and the road being pavod towards the final 
embodiment of the Free Trade principle in ^e international engage¬ 
ment to abolish all duties other than those levied for revenue 
purposes.” 

In face of unquestioned facts of this kind, nothing can be less 
etatesmanlike than to deny that the treaties since 1860 have helped 
forward the great process of liberating the exchange of the products 
of their industry among the nations of the world. It is amazing to 
find able men so overmastered by a mistaken conception of what it is 
that economic generalization cun do for us, as to believe that they 
nullify the substantial service thus rendered by commercial treaties 
of Gobden’s type to the beneficent end of international co-operation, 
by the mere utterance of some formula of economic incantation. If 
the practical effect of the commercial treaties after 1860, as con¬ 
ceived and inspired by Gobden, has been, without any drawback 
worth considering, to lead Europe by a considerable stride towarris 
the end proposed by the partisans of Free Trade, then it is absurd 
to quarrel with the treaties because they do qot sound in tune 
with tho verbal jingle of an abstract dogma. It is beside the 
mark to meet tho advantages gained by the international action of 
commercial troatios, by tho formula, “Take care of your imports, 
and the exports will take care of themselves.” The decisive con¬ 
sideration is that wo can only procure imports from other countries 
on the cheapest possible terms, on condition that producers in lho.se 
countries are able to receive our exports on the cheapest possible 
terms. Foreign producers can only do this, on condition that their 
governments can bo induced to lower hostile tariffs; and foreign 
governments are only able, or choose to believe that they are only 
able, to lower tariffs in face of the strength of tho protected interests, 
by meons of a commercial treaty. The effect of a chain of such 
treaties—and tho chain is automatically linked together by tbe 
favoured nation clause—is to lower duties all round, and lowering 
duties all round is the essential and indispensable condition of each 
country procuring for itself on tbe lowest possible terms imports 
from all other countries. 

It is an economic error to confine our view to the imports or 
exports of our own country. In tho case of England, these arc 
intimately connected with, and dependent upon, the great circulating 
system of the whole world’s trade. Nobody has fully grasped tbe 
bearings of Free Trade, who does not realise what the international 
aspect of every commerciifi transaction amounts to; how the con¬ 
ditions of production and exchange in any one country affect, both 
actually and potentially, the corresponding conditions in every other 
country. It is not Free Trade between any two countries that is the 
true aim ; but to remove obstacles in the way of the stream of freely 
exchanging commodities, that ought, like the Oceanus of primitive 
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geography, to encircle the whole habitable world. In this circulating 
system every tariff is an obstruction, and the free circulation of 
commodities is in the long run as much impeded by an obstruction 
at one frontier as at another.* This is one answer to an idea which 
has been lately broached among us, under stress of the temporary 
reaction against Free Trade. It has been suggested tlmt though we 
cannot restore Protection in its old simplicity, yet we might establish 
u snrt of National Imperial Customs Union among the English 
dominions. The territory over which the flag of Groat Britain 
waves is so enormous and so varied in productive conditions, that 
we could well afford, it is urged, to shut ourselves within our own 
walls, developing our own resources, and consolidating a strong 
national sentiment, until the nations who are now fighting us with 
protective tariffs come rmmd to a better mind. The answer to this is 
that the removal of the restriction on the circulation to a more distant 
point would not affect the vital fact that the circulation would still 
be restricted and interrupted. To induce our colonies and depen¬ 
dencies to admit our goods free, would of course be so much gained ; 
just as the freedom of interior or domestic commerce, which was one 
of the chief causes of the early prosperity of Great Britain, was by 
so much a gain over the French system, which cut off province 
from province by customs barriers during the same period. But 
freedom of internal commerce, whether within an island or over a 
wide empire, is still not tho same thing as universal freedom of 
exchange. An interruption, at whatever point in the great currents 
of exchange, must always remain an intorruptioii and a disadvantage. 
England is especially interested in any transaction that lends to 
develop trade between any nations whatever. NVe derive benefit 
from it in one way or another. Tho mother country has no interest 
iu going into a Customs Union with her colonics, with the idea of 
giving them any advantage or supposed advantage in trading with 
her over foreign countries. 

It is not enough, therefore, to remove our own protective duties, 
though Feel may have been right under the circumstances of the 
time in saying that the best way of lighting a hostile tariff is by 
reforming your own. It is the business of the economic statesman 
to watch for opportunities of inducing other nations to modify duties 
on imports; because the release of the consumers of other nations is 
not only a stimulus to your own production for exportation, but has 
an effect in tho supply of tho imports which you declare to be the 
real objeotr of your solicitude. 

Emtob. 

(1) Thitt la worked out with vigour and aputoneaa in the admirable pamphlet published 
hy the Cubdeu Club iu 1870, entitled, Cotiimereifii Treatm: Free Traefe and Inter- 
tiatiimaliem Fear LtHfru hy a dimple of SirAard Ceiden, 
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Th£ great measure which Mr. Gladstone has framed for the rc'settle- 
ment of Ireland was read a second time in tho House of Commons 
(May 20th) by an overwhelming majority, in the proportion of two 
to one, only one hundred and seventy-six members going into the 
lobby against the Bill. Even if all those who, from whatever cause, 
abstained from the division had brought themselves to oppose the 
Bill, the Government would still have had a decisive majority. 
Even, tho moat sanguine Ministerialists had not counted on a majority 
of more than one hundred and forty. That tho Opposition should 
have cut so poor a figure in this momentous division only shows tho 
overwhelming strength of the view which they I'esistcd. It shows 
how urgent is the feeling that the time has come when the re-settle¬ 
ment of the hind system of Ti'oland on a new base can be delayed no 
longer. If wo look at tJie analysis which has boon published of the 
division, its significance i.s still mot*c important. The principle of 
the Bill was ac<jepted and affirmed not only by the more advanced 
wing on the MinisterisJ side, but by the whole body of the Whigs 
and Moderates, ineludiiig those who mutinied lu.st year against the 
unlucky Disturbance Bill. This feature in the vote ouglit not to be 
lost on those who dretun, and make a terrible noise in their dreaming, 
about tbe speedily ai)proaehing secession of tho “ moderate ” Liberals 
to some imaginary and impossible camp of eclectic safe men. !Not 
only did the Whigs vote for the Bill, but there wasu signiticant con¬ 
tingent of Conservatives who could not be brought to vote against 
it. Among the abstainers were Conservative members for counties, 
who dared not opjiosc a confirmation of tenant-right; and Conser¬ 
vative members for boroughs, who dared not run the risk of 
alienating Ihc Irish vote. But to those Avho have best con.sidered 
the true principle of governing Ireland, the mosf. interesting eluuiont 
in the division must naturally be the votes given by the Irish 
representatives themselves. It is they who best understand tho 
conditions of the problem with which tho Land Bill professes to 
deal; indeed, many of those whose business it is to follow tho course 
of the discussion must have felt that it is only the Irish repre¬ 
sentatives who understand the conditions of tho problem at all. 
Their vote was most remarkable, and in some oriticul respects it 
could hardly have been more satisfactory. Only eight Irish members 
were found to oppose the Bill, and of these eight three represented 
what may he called the official and formal opposition. Moderate 
Homo Eulers, like Hklr. Shaw, joined Home Eulers of another colour, 
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like Mr. A. M. Sullivan and Mr. O'Connor Power, in supporting 
the Bill. The Liberals who are not Home Bulers were all but 
unanimous on the same side. More important than this was the very 
strong support given to the Bill by the Ulster Conservatives. 
It may fairly be said that every section of the Irish representation is 
to be found in the majority, and this ought to bo enough to show 
that the Bill in its broad features has secured the approbation of the 
great bulk of those who know best from experience what it is that 
Ireland wants. There was, however, one most formidable defection. 
Mr. Parnell and a score of his friends declined to vote cither way. 
If wo think of Mr. PamcU’s position in Ireland, especially in con¬ 
nection with the Land Question, which has in fact been at the very 
root of his political success, few words are needed to bring out the 
great importance of his abstention. It was he who first discerned the 
uses of an agrarian agitation in helping a rather languid political 
agitation. It was he who, in his memorable injunction to the peasants 
to keep their grip on the land, !eund out the secret that was to make 
the agrarian agitation irresistible. It is he who seems, in spite of 
that curious eclipse which took place at a critical moment a few 
weeks ago, to have control of the Irish constituencies. That a per¬ 
sonage of this importance should refuse to express his acceptance of 
the Bill, even as a temporary solution of the problem, is a circum¬ 
stance of obviously evil omon both for the Bill itself and for the 
tranquillising effect which it is hoped that the Bill will produce. 
Such an incident will embolden the House of Lords to assert its 
power, because it supports the contention that Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure does not satisfy the dominant popular party in Ireland, and 
therefore that it is not worth while to take the trouble of passing it. 

Here, let us say in a parenthesis, we may perceive one of the 
many bud consequences of Coercion, and of that rash and uncalculat¬ 
ing temper in the British public which almost compelled the Govern¬ 
ment to resort to it. The great aim in the present episode of Irish 
reconstruction was to have the Irish people as much as possible 
inclined to the side of tho Government, against the irreconcilable 
policy of the American-Irish and those whom the American-Irish 
inspire. It was hoped that the Irish people would be attracted and 
reconciled by the propuise of a Land Bill, and this was a reasonable 
hope, so far as it went. But in order that it should be realised, it 
was indispensable that the sentiment of the country should not be 
alienated. By the Coercion Act, and the exasperating scenes which 
took place in connection with it, ahd two or three special incidents 
in enforcing it, the feeling of a considerable portion of the popula¬ 
tion has been profoundly irritated. In other words, it has been 
thrown to the side of Mr. Parnell, and become a reserve of ill-will 
to the Government, on which he is free to draw to any extent when- 
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ever he pleases. His attitude towards the Land Bill is his retort, in 
which he is supported by his own largo and powerful mass in Ire¬ 
land, to the arrest of Davitt. 

Mr. Parnell makes no secret of what is in his mind, when he 
refuses to accept Mr. Gladstone’s compromise between landlords and 
tenants. The Bill, he said, would furnish no protection worth having 
to the small tenants; it did not give to them the right of remaining in 
their holdings at the lower rents which the Courts might be expected 
to fix; it simply gave them a right of selling their interest in order 
to discharge the arrears of rack-rent which might have accumulated 
during three bod seasons. What was the tnio remedy ? To appoint 
a Commission with the power of expropriating bad landlords—those 
whose action designated them as centres of social disturbance—at 
twenty years’ purchase of the poor-law valuation. This would 
lead more rapidly to a diminution of rack-renting than all the elabo¬ 
rate paraphernalia of the Bill. As for the ultimate expropriation of 
all landlords, good no less than bad, that was the true cure, no doubt; 
but he was in no hurry about it, for he did not 'think that thd pro¬ 
perty of the Irish landlords had yet touched bottom, or that it would 
be an advantageous thing for the tenants to ask that the landlords 
should be bought out until they saw what development American 
importation was likely to undergo. As soon as the property of the 
landlords might fairly be considered to have “touched bottom,” then 
the time would come for the final application of the real remedy, 
complete expropriation by means of purch&sc by the State. From 
this Mr. Parnell pushed on to political ground:— 

“The real reason why the Irish did not succeed in Ireland was that 
a nation governed by another nation never did succeed, Tho curse 
of foreign rule overshadowed everything. The conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment during the last few months had led many to believe that until 
their Chief Secretaries and Under Secretaries, their Privy Councils 
and central boards, stipendiary magistrates and military police, land¬ 
lords and bailiffs, were cleared out ‘ bag and baggage,’ there could 
bo no hope for any permanent remedy of affairs in Ireland.” 

This, then, is Mr. Parnell’s position. “ Naturally,” said Ijord 
Hartington, “no bill, tho object of which is to improve the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and intended to restrain the abuses of 
a system which he wishes entirely to got rid of, will bo satisfactory to 
him. Whatever may be tho case with the landlord and tho tenant, 
Mr. Parnell at all events can afford to wait. Landlords may not be 
able to wait; they may be unable to meet their obligations, and may 
be deprived almost of tho means of living. Tenants may not be able 
to live much longer in this state of continual warfare; and it may 
not be possible for the people of these countries to endure much 
longer the state of anarchy into which Ireland has fallen. It may 
VOL. XXIX. K.S. 3 II 
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not bo pos8iblo for any ono else to wait; but it is tbe gain of 
Mr. Parnell to wait, beoauae tho longer this state of things continues, 
the longer tho feud between landlord and tenant lasts, the more 
embittered are the relations between them, the more violent are the 
attacks on tho rights of property and the defence of the rights of 
property, the more it suits his purpose, and the more likely it is that 
the end he has in view will be accomplished." This is clearly true, 
and it is just because it is so true that we may well wonder why 
those who oppose Mr. Gladstone’s Bill from a Oonservative point of 
view fail to perceive that they are playing Mr. Parnell’s game. 
The Irish Conservatives do perceive this, and they refrain from 
opposition, not merely because they have tho fear of their consti¬ 
tuencies before their eyes, but because they know and are persuaded 
that all delay makes the situation less capable of a pacific settlement. 

The true character of the situation of Ireland is becoming more 
and more unmistakable every day. In many districts of the country 
tho ordinary relations of social life arc undisturbed, but the state of 
some parts of the South is declared by persons on the spot to be not 
for romoved from insurrection.” There are no fewer than six flying 
columns of troops now employed in preserving tho peace in tho 
disturbed districts. Only by their aid can the ordinary processes of 
law bo enforced. Cases have already occurred w'hcre the troops and 
the populace have come into collision. Those who used to assure us 
that a Coercion Act would suffice to diflusc an instant tranquillity 
over the country, now see themselves to have been entirely in the 
wrong. The promise that tho mere menace of this strong instru¬ 
ment would drive half the evil-doers out of the country, and awe the 
other half into orderly behaviour, has not been in the least fulfillod. 
A very considerable number of arrests have actually been made, 
including that of one of the members for Tipperary. Hands have 
even been laid on a priest of the Church. More than half of Ireland 
has boon proclaimed; but tho spirit of the population is not quelled. 
It seems to bo at least as passionate os it ever was. There has even 
been ominous talk in some quarters, no longer of a refusal to pay 
more than Griffith’s valuation, but of a general strike against rent. 
English politicians are beginning secretly to ask themselves what 
resource is left if these formidable words shoiild begin to realise them¬ 
selves in fact. Such a threat—^ven if it should happily remain no 
more than a threat—^reminds them how anarchic Ireland is, not merely 
in being the prey to outbreaks of passing disorder, but in the much 
deeper sense of possessing a discontented population without any 
controlling order or cohesive social influence. The landlords are, as 
a body, unpopular* and have lost both political and moral authority. 
Tho Church is obliged rather to follow than to lead. The English 
Government is^partly hated and partly despised. Even in iriBter, if 
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we may troat its own Conaerrative zepreaentativea in Parliament, tke 
old tra^tiona are so mdely shaken that it depends upon the passing 
of the Land Bill whether that proyince shall, or shall not, alao be 
affected by the same ** rerolutionaiy spirit ”—^it is their word, not 
ours—which is sweeping oter other parts of the island. 

It is no wonder that such an outlook, if it disturbs even those who 
have been most steadfast in their confidence in romodiel legislation, 
excites to new resentment those who believe that the only remedy 
is to be sought in force. It is in the House of Lords, as is natural, 
that this view has found the earliest and harshest expression. 
Stubborn in their blind delusions, Conservative peers persist that tho 
only plan is to leave tho land system as it is, and to sweep tho 
population of whole districts into prison. It is vain to remind them 
that the first political authority in the realm, the coustituenoies, have 
expressly declared within tho last twelve months against tliis very 
programme. One of the leading results of the general election was 
a formal mandate to Mr. Gladstone to try tho experiment of a more 
liberal system in Ireland. Nobody BU]3po8os that tho Government 
took up tho Irish question out of sheer gaiety of heart. Lord 
Beaconsfield in his manifesto at tho time of tho dissolution expressed 
his sense of tho imminence of danger in Ireland. He intimated 
significantly enough his own policy—^no concession and no compro¬ 
mise. The majority in the constituencies decided for the alternative 
policy, for measures that should be healing." Tho sight of turbu- 
lonco and disorder at their very door is excessively trying to English¬ 
men and Scotchmen, but it can hardly bo that tho decision to give 
tho remedial and conciliatory policy a full trial has already given 
way to an ugly inclination to revert to the maxims of force. There 
is an undoubted possibility tlint this disastrous chimge mny come 
over men’s minds, if events in Ireland follow tho course which some 
onlookers now apprehend. There is no sign that the change has 
taken place yet. 

Whether it bo so or not, so far os the majority of the country is 
concerned, it seems certain that this at any rate is the policy which 
Lord Salisbury is bent upon pressing. At tho moment when Mr. 
Parnell was declaring that it would suit him much bettor to wait, 
than to fall in with tho terms offered by Mr. Gladstone, Lofd 
Salisbury was arguing that those terms could only be defended on 
principles which would lead to the widespread and indefinite 
spoliation of the owners of every kind of property whotever. 
Holding so strong an opinion as this, Lord Salisbury may naturally 
be expected to resist the Bill to the uttermost. Yet the consequences 
of the rejection of the Bill are perfectly clear. The whole of Ireland 
will have to be held down by armed force. How long could such a 
system last? Wearied cf a turbidenco that loQks desperate, the 
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people of this country might endure Lord Salisbury’s system for two 
or three years; but it would never be forgotten that the great 
minister and the powerful party who are responsible for the Land 
Bill had, both explicitly and implicitly, declared that the Irish 
peasant suffers under grievous wrongs, and that these wrongs are at 
the root of the social disorder of Ireland. This would be remem¬ 
bered. The representatives of Ireland, who under Lord Salisbury’s 
system would every one of them be transformed into Irreconcilables 
hostile to the British connection, would take care to keep us in 
mind of their existence and their claims. The party see-saw being 
what it is, who can doubt what the end of it all would be ? Who 
can doubt that a strong reaction would set in from the Liberal 
quarter, and that a far more drastic measure than Mr. Gladstone’s 
would then bo forced through Parliament P It is for this measure 
that Mr. PurncU’s section would prefer to wait, and it is into their 
hands that Lord Salisbury’s policy would play most effectually. 

The action of the French Government in Tunis has produced a 
disagreeable impression on all sides in England. The way in which 
tlic things were done was almost more repugnant than the thing 
itself. The Fronoh Government gave it to be understood that their 
only design was to protect themselves against the raids ef the dis¬ 
orderly Kroumirs. One day (May 12) hi. Jules Ferry declared in 
both chambers that the Government had no design either on the 
throne or the territory of the Bey of Tunis, and solemnly repudiated 
all ideas of annexation or eonquest. The very next day a treaty 
was peremptorily and with violence imposed upon the unfortunate 
Bey, by which France is to bo allowed to occupy whatever positions 
in his territory she may choose; the Bey must conclude no conven¬ 
tion with another nation (say Italy) of which Franco disapproves ; 
France is to bo consulted as to the Boy’s financial system; and 
finally is to be permanently represented by a Minister Besidont at 
the Bey’s court, with functions that are not precisely defined but 
which may bo fairly guessed without any particular definition. No¬ 
thing more unscrupulous was ever done by our own countrymen in 
India. 

There is always a readiness in this country to cry out whenever 
another country acquires or shows a disposition to acquire now 
territory, and this tendency is always particularly strong when the 
aggressive country happens to be France. Those who illustrate this 
tendency in its extreme form now proclaim for the thousandth time 
that England is effaced, that the Mediterraneanis to become a French 
lake, that our road to India is in danger, and so forth. On the 
other hand, the vexation of the English politicians who are farthest 
removed from this school is equally great. They see with sharp 
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disappointment that the French Bepublio has shown a contempt for, 
the rights of a minor government which could not have been sur¬ 
passed by a French Empire. They see, moreover, that France has 
weakened herself in two ways, first by so extending her frontier as 
to necessitate the presence of a much stronger military force than 
before on the north of Africa; second by provoking and laying up 
in the minds of the Italians a store of lively animosity which makes 
Italy the ready friend of the enemy of France. It is true that the 
Italians were themselves eager to do in Tunis what the French have 
done, and so far as the strength of England is concerned and the 
security of her Mediterranean route, it is better that Franco and 
Italy should confront one another on the two sides of the straits 
which unite the two great arms of the Mediterranean, than that 
Italy should have been in a position to command the straits from 
both sides. It is true also that England does not occupy very 
strong ground from which to remonstrate. If we read for Shore Ali 
the Ley of Tunis, and for dislike of Russia dislike of Italy, 
the action of Franco in Africa is exactly on U level with'the 
action of Great Britain in India. It is certainly not for an 
English Government just now to lecture France on her disregard of 
political mornlity. Besides this, the papers laid before Parliament 
show that Lord Salisbury gave at least as much active encourage¬ 
ment to Franco in designs ujion Tunis as lies in a promise of 
acquiescence. It is hardly denied even that it was in reply to Mr. 
Waddington’s expression of the irritation caused in Franco by our 
appropriation of Cyprus, that Lord Salisbury spontaneously suggested 
the acquisition of Tunis as a satisfactory compensation to our neigh¬ 
bours. There is no reason, therefore, and there can be no excuse 
even for diplomatic protests from England. Nor is anything gained 
by excessively loud criticism. There is in fact a certain compensa¬ 
tion which ought to moderate the tone of English onlookers. The 
more deeply France engages herself on the Mediterranean, the 
farther will she be drawn away from the fatal attractions of the 
Rhine, Belgium, and the ports of the Channel. In view of such 
considerations it may be doubted whether the language of Lord 
Granville’s last despatch on the subject is not more markedly 
censorious than was to be desired. But to recognise these things 
docs not prevent us from saying to ourselves that France is not so 
for advanced in the paths of wise policy as many people had hoped. 
If any school or any party in France had made 4 demonstration or 
uttered a protest against on act of aggression, at once cynical and 
impolitic, it would have been different. In England for nearly half 
a century there have always been found politicians who took care 
at least to express their disapproval of China wars, South 
African wars, and Indian wars and annexations, even though they 
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knew tkat tkeir disapproval could in no way alter the event. These 
steady protests at last made such a mark on general opinion that 
only a year ago the Government was expelled from power by the 
censtituencios, precisely for adopting those maxims in Afghanistan 
which a French Government has just practised in Tunis without a 
single sorious voice being raised against it from any section of French 
opinion, with the partial and dubious exception of M. Clemenooau. 
This is to us tho most unfortunate feature in the transaction. It 
seems to show that tho new Bepublic is indeed in a too strict con> 
tinuity with that other French Bepublic which a generation ago sent 
troops to preserve the power of the Pope in Borne. Jealousy of the 
Austrians prompted one, as jealousy of the Italians has prompted tho 
other. In neither instance can the motive be called a worthy one. 

For the Italians it is not easy to feel any sympathy. It was their 
restlessness which precipitated what they ought to have foreseen must 
bo an unequal struggle. Wo are always predisposed to believe that 
such restlessness as Italy ha^ shown within tho lost three or four 
years, not merely in regard to Tunis, but to the north and east in 
an equal degree, must arise from certain inherent peculiarities of 
her internal condition. Nations do not usually persevere in these 
courses out of mere superfluity of naughtiness. In Italy the root of 
tho mischief in her attitude to her neighbours probably lies partly in 
her economic condition, which is deplorably bad and disturbing, and 
still more in her political condition. Political parties aro incohesivc 
and pei'potually disintegrated in Italy, and of this one effect is that 
foreign policy sways from sido to side rapidly and without real 
moaning, merely to suit the exigencies of the combination of the 
moment. 

Tho catastrophe at St. Petersburg, which was followed by the 
accession of the present Czar to the throne, was in itself so striking 
and tragic an event, that it is natural that Europe should still watch 
for the next scene with close interest. So far, nothing has happened 
to clear the gloom of the prospect. On the contrary, the opinion of 
intelligent foreign observers seems to be strong that the new Czar 
has committed himself to n course of policy which cannot end 
happily, nor, perhaps, even endure for any great length of time. In 
a government such as that of Bussia, everything depends, for the 
given moment at least, upon the personal character of the Emperor. 
Bussia will work out its own destinies in its own line of social evolu¬ 
tion; its ultimate horizon is fixed; but the course in which the 
vessel of State is navigated for the time is determined by the will of 
the Autocrat. On the whole, what we see through the white mist in 
which Bussia is obscured from Western eyes, is ominous of evil, and, 
perhaps, of eyil for which the country will not be kept very 
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long waiting. The Czar is said to show u vacillating will, an 
impressible temperament, a judgment without penetration or fine¬ 
ness of edge; a character wanting both in capaciousness on the 
one hand, and in that energetic firmness on the other, which is 
quite compatible with narrowness and even with dulness. Even 
if this account bo more unfavourable than the facts warrant, it 
is at least certain that the Czar has thrown himself into the arms of 
the party from which pacific progress in Bussia has least to hope. 
There are in Eussia three chief practical parties. The first is the stiff 
absolutist school, who cherish the tyrannical and detestable tradi¬ 
tions of Nicholas; these are not numerous, but they are not quite 
unimportant. The second is what may be called the reforming party 
in the Western sense, the men (and in spoalcing of Busaia we must 
say also the women) who think of a constitution and a code and all 
the other apparutus of advanced civilisation. The third party, 
which is both numerous and important, has its head-quarters at 
Moscow, is native, liussian, Slavonic, and anti-Western in all its 
ideas and aspirations; is amiable and well-meaning enough, -but 
sentimental, obscurantist, worshipping the autocratic power, in¬ 
credulous of the virtues of equal law and personal freedom. It is 
to the counsels of this unpromising school that the Czar has resolved 
to listen. The manifesto in which ho conveyed this determination to 
his people has been intei’preted by many, both in Russia and abroad, 
in n sense that is favourable to certain kinds of reform, more especially 
to agrarian reforms, which would appear to bo much needed. But 
the Revolutionary Committee, who may be supposed to know their 
own business, think very differently. The reform that interests 
them, and short of which they will never rest content, is the removal 
of the iniquitous pressure of the i;xccutive administration upon ull 
personal freedom of speech and discussion. Russians often toll us 
how the late Czar established tribunals, and they point to the trial 
of his murderers as an example of the uncontrolled defence which a 
prisoner is free to make before them. But this is a mere sophism. 
Acquittal by a tribunal does not moan as it does in England an 
end of the matter. Sophie Perofski had been acquitted, but tho day 
after she received orders which were tantamount to a mixture of ^ 
imprisonment and banishment. Tho tribunal is no safeguard for 
personal freedom. The press is gagged. Reunions of intelligent 
people are jealously watched and made all but impossible. In a 
country where a certain class is alive with intellectual excitement 
that would be perfectly harmless if it were free, this odious and 
futile repression of opinion produces its natural result in violent 
resistance. It is a very old story. That Russia is not fit 
for a free political constitution may well bo true. But as reforming 
ideas have found an entry into Russia, they wiU not be effectually 
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bOifllad by any smount of exooatiTe iyraimy. If the Autocratic 
Power of which the manifesto speaks, uses to enj^ress them,''it 
will, as events have shown and are only too Hkdy to Aow again, be 
encountered by force. No other weapon is left, and if the legalised 
authority in Bussia resorts too systematically to cruel, unjust, and 
violent practices, it is no wonder that its opponents should resort to^ 
the same. The preference of Ignatieff^to Melikoff is taken to mean 
a persistence, perhaps not without superficial and Jesuitic dis¬ 
guises, in arbitrary courses, and if this forecast prove to be right, 
the prospect in Bussia is one of destructive confusion. 
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